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The project of wnting a book on the Mexican Revolubon was conceived 
in the autumn of 1922 More than a decade had passed since the fall of 
Porfirio Dfaz, a decade of des true bon, confusion, and then slow re-onenta- 
tion out of chaos For two years the Hardmg administration had withheld 
recognition from the Obregdn administration for reasons httle understood 
by the majority of Americans Followmg eleven years of incessant difficul- 
bes such a policy portended further tension between the two countries 
Many reports about Mexico received in the United States clearly emanated 
from biased sources, from groups or persons with a purpose to serve No 
authoritative books in either Spanish or English shed much light on the 
purposes and prospects of the Revolubon, at our very door * The obvious 
fact that Mexico is our only nationally independent land neighbor, and 
will continue to be so, would jusbfy any investigation that might illumine 
the causes of disagreement between the two governments and the possible 
estrangement of the two pieoples The United States had assumed world 
dommance and was looked to for new leadership Its failure to get along 
with its immediate neighbor was tragic, not only by itself, but in its bearing 
on all our foreign relations 

Intemabonal good-will and peace are deeply involved in the relabons 
of the United States with Mexico, Labn-America’s northern outpost If 
the two countries are to be truly neighborly, knowledge and still more 
knowledge are prerequisite 

The writer went to Mexico at the end of 1922, sta3^ng half a year But 
while sufficient to gather many impressions and for wribng newspaper and 
magazine articles, six months was entirely inadequate for a real imder- 
standmg of Mexico’s problems Mexico was therefore revisited in 1924, 
and again in 1925, 1926, and 1927, the itinerary including twenty-four out 
of the twenty-eight states The total time spent in Mexico over the five 
years was eighteen months but contacts were mamtamed and the study of 
Mexican history and literature conbnued throughout The succession of 
tnps proved useful m noting changes, and the intervals of absence for reflec- 
bon with the detachment that distance from the scene promotes Even so 
the tune expended is far from sufficient for a fundamental study of a people 
and its civilization A life-time in their midst would be none too long 

1 Ross, Soa&l Revolutian m Menco, and Beals, Mexico An Interpretation, a|X)eared m igaj 
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Moreover such research required preparation which no one completely 
possesses To wnte comprehensively, one ought first be a trained histonan, 
a specialist in Spanish and Mexican history, acquainted with the compara- 
tive status of the other Hispanic-Amencan countries One needs be an 
ethnologist steejjed in Mexican lore One should be an econoimst, expert 
m latter-day industrial problems, a social scientist, intimate with the reform 
movements of the past fifty years — agrarian, labor, cooperative — learned 
in the comparative junsprudence of nations, famihar with educational 
methods, old and new One should have achieved moderate proficiency 
not only m Spanish, as did the water, but in Aztec and possibly in some 
of the other Indian tongues spoken in Mexico 

Nevertheless, the study seemed increasingly worth attempting with 
the discovery that the meamng of Mexico had not yet been fully deciphered 
The history which adequately approaches the culmmating events of the 
last seventeen years remains to be wntten In few countnes is political 
history less significant than in Mexico, yet its historiographies are pre- 
eminently political They do not answer the first questions which contem- 
porary events in Mexico evoke 

Why are there revolutions in Mexico ? Will they continue ? Are 
Mexico’s troubles of political, economic, or racial ongm? What underlies 
the recurrent religious conflict ? What causes the unceasing friction between 
the governments of Mexico and the United States, which has brought the 
countnes repeatedly to the verge of war and may again? Why is Mexico 
a so-caUed ‘‘backward” nation? To these questions the writer found no 
satisfactory solution in the published matenal on Mexico 

He did find it, however, in Mexico's past — though not merely the past 
generation of Porfino Diaz against whom the Revolution was ostensibly 
launched He found it by going back to pre-history on the American Con- 
tinent and to epochs in Spam antedating the discovery of America He 
found, in short, that the contemporary Revolution is the culmination of an 
entire past, and that Mexico’s history and present problems are of one piece 
It is a truism that every nation is a derivative of its past But m other 
countries the present has frequently so far distanced its remote past that 
much of it has only an attenuated and academic relation to contemporary 
events The reverse is true m Mexico Contmuity is the marrow of Mex- 
ican history beneath changing surface events 

An appreciation of Mexico needs above all a revision of our concepts 
of time and of the changes that a given unit of time, such as a century, is 
expected to work in the development of what we may call “progress,” or 
“civilization ” This attitude is especially difficul.t for Americans of this 
generation who live dunng the most rapid transformation the world has 
ever known, which seems likely to make the whole world dance to its new 
tempo To understand Mexico one must think m terms of other cen tunes 
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as well as of this One must realize that its anachronisms mtroduce factors 
virtually unknown to us in the United States of this day 

In Mexico we deal not merely with many races but with many epochs, 
with many stages of human progress, and merely to assert or assent to this 
proposition falls far short of driving home its full sigmhcance We learn, 
m fine, that many of Mexico^s troubles are rooted in a past which in pomt 
of years seems very distant, but m fact is extremely recent and often merges 
mto the present In Mexico, a society that in part is pnmitive, and vary- 
mgly represents successive stages of the advancement through which other 
peoples of the world have passed, is invaded by modem industnahsm and 
many ultra-modem social theories 

A pnimtive religion, a Pretonan army, a medieval church, handicraft 
folkways, mto which twentieth century mechanism has intruded, tnbes, a 
highly educated and modernly cultivated mmonty — all these are found 
to-day ui Mexico Tke hme element is the transcendent factor in the under- 
standing of that country Once this is grasped it remains but to study what 
age IS represented in the various segments of Mexican society and how 
rapidly and in what manner these are evolving to a subsequent state 

It has been the writer's purpose to be as factual as possible Yet the 
interpretative approach could not be excluded However undesirable this 
may be, it is unavoidable , for facts in their relation to their environment 
cannot be demonstrated without a certain amount of explanation which 
mevitably tends to become subjective Nevertheless, the writer disclaims 
any desire to prove a thesis, to strain for any point, to weight the scales 
on any side of controversial issues He would present Mexico as objectively 
as may be and leave each reader to form his own conclusions That perhaps 
15 an unattainable ideal To what extent he has fallen short of it, he is 
fully aware and herewith expresses his regret therefore Mexico, as those 
who have more than a casual acquaintance with the country well know, 
IS an extraordinarily difficult country in which to reach the rock bottom 
of fact Far more so than in any other country with which the writer is 
faimhar, things are not what they seem Statistics are m their mfancy 
Information may be checked up almost indefinitely without certainty 
A general rule is not deduceable as elsewhere from two or three identical 
or similar instances The reader will find numberless contradictions and 
inconsistencies They are an integral part of the Mexican complex 

The writer believes that he has (i) indicated for the first time the agra- 
nan basis of Mexican history, (2) shown more fully than has been done before 
the background of the so-called religious conflict which has come to the 
surface repeatedly in recent years, (3) has made clear the economic basis 
and method of Mexican militansm and Mexican politics, (4) has given 
the first documented account of Mexican (and perhaps Latin-Amencan) 
contemporary politics, (5) has made clear the issues underlying the recurnng 
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differences between the United States and Mexico, and brought the story 
of their relations up to date, (6) has brought mto relief the unity of Mexico’s 
past and present 

Each of these tasks is by itself worthy of research far longer than has 
been given to all of them Each ments the undivided study of competent 
mvestigators, to produce as scholarly and thoroughgoing a treatise as has 
been recently given us, for instance, on the relations between the United 
States and Mexico by Professor Rippy The justification for such less 
exhaus Live surveys is the desirability of includmg in one volume the various 
aspects of Mexican society m their relation to each other Their jomt 
presentation is really essential to the aim of making contemporary Mexico 
understandable 

A very earnest attempt has been made to check and recheck every state- 
ment, much that could not be verified incon trover tibly has been omitted 
The historical parts have been documented, but except in one or two cases 
it seemed unnecessary to give more than one reference for facts for which 
several authorities exist Foot-noting may become an affectation, and is, 
after all, largely a matter of self-imposed discipline for the writer Its 
chief justification is the aid it gives the student and the specially interested 
reader In the treatment of recent events the writer has as far as possible 
spared readers the annoyance of footnotes because much of his matenal is 
based not merely on written sources but on the verbatim testimony of eye- 
witnesses and principals of events descnbed or matters touched upon At 
times, also, these witnesses, while wholly dependable, did not desire to be 
identified He has cited his authority wherever the subject matter obviously 
called for documentary substantiation, and he was m possession of it Con- 
siderable material concerning the Revolution is derived from '^primary” 
sources, and appears in these pages for the first time 

Fmally, it should be repeated that the writer makes no claim to complete- 
ness, finality, or infallibility on a subject which mvolves the major portion 
of the field of human knowledge — the study of a people — for which, 
moreover, much essential documentary material is not yet available He 
is also well aware of the highly controversial nature of many “facts — 
from Cuauthemoc to Calles He will be satisfied if the book makes Mexico 
more understandable and proves in any degree suggestive for intensive 
research in a field in many respects almost unexplored This field lies 
mvitmgly at our door for histonan, sociologist, and ethnologist, a challenge, 
not to combat, but to greater understanding and sympathy 

The separate treatment of the problems confronting revolutionary 
Mexico is a somewhat arbitrary division of the subject These issues overlap 
at many points, and are often closely interrelated Nevertheless, in order 
to bnng them into the clearest relief it has seemed advisable to consider 
each by itself Therefore, after mtroductory chapters on the fundamental 
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difference between the heritage of the United States and Mexico, the Span- 
ish and Indian hentage, and the pohtical history from the Conquest to 
date — m order to famihanze readers with its most salient points — follow 
chapters on Land, Church, Army, Labor, Politics, Justice, Education, 
Health, Foreign Relations, Women, and on the Cultural Products of the 
revolutionary movement The greater part of the actual wntmg took place 
in 1927 , certain chapters completed earlier in the year were not agam 
touched to include subsequent events — otherwise revision would have been 
interminable 

It IS impossible to acknowledge the innumerable courtesies and kindnesses 
which have facilitated the accumulation of the data upon which this volume 
15 based Mexicans in official positions and in private life have been most 
generous in giving their tune in setting forth their views, and makmg avail- 
able sources of information at their disposal Particular thanks are due 
Presidents Obreg6n and Calles for credential letters which opened many 
doors , to Miss Anita Brenner for invaluable aid in the compilation of mate- 
rial , to Senor Marcelo Rodriguez for secretarial assistance and many useful 
suggestions 

If some facts set forth seem unduly harsh, those who made such facts 
available wiU, the writer believes, feel that their exposition is the best service 
to which they could have been put It is the writer’s desire and hope that 
such facts, or partial aspects of the entire Mexican complex, be not extracted 
from their context, and perverted to serve any special aim They belong 
in a picture of Mexico because they were found there They are kept there 
to serve the cause of truth as the writer saw it, and nothing else 
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MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE 

PROLOGUE 

For centuries the world failed to grasp the fundamental differences that 
underlay the founding of Anglo-Saxon and Latin America The superficial 
resemblances between those two great episodes obscured the profound dif- 
ferences beneath 

Economic motives alike impelled Bntish and Spanish to cross uncharted 
seas and penetrate hostile wildernesses Both overcame and dispossessed 
the redmen in their native haunts Both in time developed a national 
consciousness and threw off the rule of the mother country And both dis- 
carded monarchy for republicanism Of this analogy everyone is aware 
The contrast — of far greater import — is less obvious and less known 
Differing in origin, character, and purpose, the pioneers faced a correspond- 
ing diversity in climate and topography, but still more vital, a totally 
different human opposition In the North they found a virtually empty 
country whose sparse nomads they exterminated In the South they 
encountered an established agricultural people, numencally far superior, 
whom they subjugated Anglo-Amenca was settled, Hispano-Amenca 
was conquered From this original distinction — and its implications — 
largely denves the wide divergence m the two civilizations Nowhere is 
this more marked than in their two adjacent representatives, Mexico and 
the United States 
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From the beginning nearly every factor in the American colonies predis- 
posed toward effective, popular, evolutionary self-government The first 
seed had been firmly planted at Runnymede There royal autocracy was 
first limited by those next in rank in the social order, the barons Absolu- 
tism regained ground under the early Tudors But the seventeenth century 
when Amenca was colonized saw Britishers’ civil rights mcreasingly asserted 
and for a larger proportion of the people With the accession of the House 
of Stuart in 1603 the powers of kingship had already begun to decline, the 
modern state to emerge The colonists who left England to settle Amenca 
were imbued with the newer ideas of the century that was to witness the 
decapitation of a monarch, the Commonwealth, and the bloodless revolu- 
tion which again ousted royalty and placed William and Mary, sovereigns 
by popular assent, upon the throne 

The British settlements in America were founded by corporations or indi- 
viduals united in a common business venture ^ Freedom to worship as they 
listed was also a motive in two colonies But although the basis of these 
undertakings was economic, the colonists did not purpose to accumulate 
wealth rapidly and return No vision of gold or hidden treasure lured 
them across the North Atlantic wastes They were prepared to exchange 
the hardest toil for the remainder of their lives to found a new home in the 
unknown continent They brought their wives and children And the 
expectation that their descendants would live m the new community made 
the settlers solicitous for its future 

The earlies t se ttlers were conscious of their civil rights The firs t Virginia 
charter provided that they and their posterity shall have and enjoy all 
liberties, franchises and immunities as if they had been abiding and 
bom within this our realm of England ” The second Virginia charter 
removed one obstacle existing in the first, and gave the stockholders, many 
of them participants in the enterprise, the right to control it The colony 
became therefore virtually self-governmg 

In Massachusetts the freemen evolved a representative system At first 
nearly all attended the meetings of their "Great and General Court,” but 

1 Chammif, Hist of United States, vol I, ch nx 
“ Quoted m idem, vol I, ch vi 
4 
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as the settlements extended further and further mto the wilderness, and the 
difficulties of a journey to Boston increased, delegates chosen in local ''town 
meetings spoke for the respective communities Massachusetts early 
became a small repubhc essentially independent of the mother country 

In Maryland Lord Baltimore’s charter provided that “the laws must 
receive the consent of the freemen of the province assembled either m per- 
son or by deputies ” ^ 

Dissent within a colony often led to further autonomy Thus when 
Roger Williams with his separatist doctrines — his belief in the complete 
disunion of church and state — clashed with the established non-conform- 
ism of the Puritans, he moved away to Rhode Island to found “the purest 
democracy that up to that time had ever developed in an English-speaking 
community ^ 

Of tremendous significance was the weakness of the English monarchy 
during the seventeenth century It was too much harassed at home to 
enforce rights which successive kings regarded as their own and never for- 
mally yielded The idea that colonies existed merely for the benefit of the 
mother country was held no less firmly in England than in other mother 
countries But the American colonists not only claimed whatever gams 
had been secured by the subjects at home, but in framing their laws adopted 
only as much of the common law as suited them It was their sacred birth- 
right as Englishmen insofar as it shielded them from the encroachments 
of royal officials And when it interfered with colonial development they 
disregarded it The king, to be sure, could veto their legislation But it 
was m effect until he did so — a considerable time in those sailing-vessel 
days And although the governor, as the royal appointee, had the nght 
to adjourn and dissolve the legislatures, composed of elected representa- 
tives, these by effective tightening of the purse strings encroached more and 
more on the executive until they became the real spokesmen for colonial 
sentiment and the real governing force 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth century, there was throughout 
British America a constant tendency to protest against and to resist taxes 
and other forms of economic restraint 

In 1680 the New York merchants refused to pay customs duties because 
Governor Edmond Andros in the haste of a sudden departure for England 
had neglected to renew the ordinance imposing them When his collector 
attempted to enforce payment by seizing a vessel with her cargo, he was 
sued, indicted, and sent to England for tnal charged “with having con- 
trived innovations in government and the subversion and change of the 
known ancient and fundamental laws of the Realm of England con- 
trary to the great Charter of Liberties, contrary to the Petition of Right,” " 
and when Dyer was acquitted in England the New Yorkers continued to 
vol I, ch IX vol I, ch xv vol II, ch 11 
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act independently of the Duke of York's ofi&cer, refusing to pay duties levied 
by his command And this was a century before Otis and Hancock 

The provincial legislators impinged increasingly even on the military 
function of the royal governor They not merely furnished the funds for 
Indian wars but often directed campaigns and sup)ervised the disciplme of 
the troops Thus the soldiery — civilians who had taken down musket and 
powder-hom from the walls of the humble dwelhngs ^ became an instru- 
ment of defense responsive to local civil authontyj instead of to that of the 
Bntish king ‘ 

Social evolution in the colonies kept pace with political Labor at first 
was shared m by both freemen, especially in the North, and by indentured 
servants The first emigration to Maryland counted ' twenty gentlemen 
and two hundred laboring men ” ^ Before long the terms of service of 
the indentured servants, contracted in return for their passage, expired 
Larger estates were subdivided, and servants became entitled to fifty acres 
of land and the nght to vote Unskilled labor for the felling of forests and 
the building of homes was always in great demand Aristocratic distinc- 
tions faded in the face of the necessities of the day The conflict with 
nature proved a great leveller Nor was hard labor considered unworthy 
William Penn invited to his colony of Quakers "industrious husbandmen, 
carpenters, masons, weavers, shoemakers and other mechanics, industrious 
spints that are oppressed about a livelihood, younger brothers, and men of 
universal spints who understand the promotion of a ]ust government among 
a plain and well-intending people " ^ 

Slavery, limited to blacks, played an unimportant part in the formative 
American colonial penod Its blight scarcely touched the budding nation 
Nor was the scattered Indian population of moment except as it made for 
increased hardiness among the advancing frontiersmen In South Carolina, 
the greatest slave-holding colony, Negroes did not surpass whites numerically 
until 1700 In only one other state, Virginia, were black and white about 
equal on the eve of the Revolution In North Carolina in 1760 there were 
77,000 white to 16,000 black *■ 

Indeed the scarcity of labor and the ease with which the worker, if dis- 
satisfied with his status as a tenant, could hire himself elsewhere and better 
still, acquire land, upset the social relations which the settlers earned with 
them from the Old World Labor could not be tied down to a fixed residence 
as m Europe, and was virtually free to sell its services to the highest bidder 
A pair of strong arms and a modicum of ambition soon lifted the penniless 
worker into the property-holding class, where he could exercise the fran- 
chise His first demand might then be for educational opportunities to 


' Greene, Provincial Governor in the Engbsh Colonies of N Amenca p iBS-ipa 

■ Channinx, Hiat of United States, vol 1 , ch 11 

■ Idm, vol II, ch iv 


*Jdem, vol II, ch zu 
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equalize him m every respect with his earlier settled and more advantaged 
neighbors 

Education became an established fact m New England almost imme- 
diately after settlement, and neither poverty nor lack of social station 
deprived the child of the advantages of primary schooling Elementary 
education m England under the first Stuarts was perhaps more widely dif- 
fused than m any other country on earth The Pilgrims and Puritans 
counted among them not a few university graduates Their religion 
required a first-hand acquaintance with the Scnptures, and under their 
system of government it was assumed that voters could read and write 
The town meetings and legislative gathenngs to which merchants, farmers, 
and professional men brought their points of view, the contacts of hardy yet 
less educated farmers with intellectual leaders, later such men as John and 
Samuel Adams, Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, and George 
Mason tended to broaden the outlook of all assembled, to promote mtelli- 
gent consideration of the commumty’s problems, and to foster local and 
national solidarity Newspapers and magazmes sprang up Freedom 
of the press came to be generally recognized, there being few vested inter- 
ests to offend An important milestone was the Zenger case m New York 
in 1735 when an American jury broke with English tradition and took from 
the judge the power to decide what was libellous 

In other respects the colonists anticipated British legal reform A bar- 
baric code persisted in the mother country toward the end of the seventeenth 
century In England men were still hanged for theft of the value of twelve 
pence In America where the social frame-work was less rigid, and tradi- 
tion less onerous, where above all human labor was scarce, humanity and 
expediency were readily j'oined Since 1620, simple theft was never pun- 
ished m America by death 

Many faiths were represented m the colonies The motive to secure 
religious autonomy was present m the Pilgnm enterprise at Plymouth and 
in the Massachusetts Bay colony Lord Baltimore had a similar purpose 
for his Catholic co-religionists in the Maryland colony, although his ideas of 
tolerance were far in advance of the Puritans, who suppressed dissent But 
this very mtolerance gave birth to further religious autonomy in the estab- 
lishment by exiles from Massachusetts of the Baptists m Rhode Island 
The Netherlanders planted Dutch Lutheranism in New York Pennsyl- 
vama was a Quaker settlement Episcopalians predominated in Virgmia 
to which during the Commonwealth came also royalist refugees who had 
nsked and lost all in their sentimental devotion to the kmg The members 
of the dominant faith in each locality were, to be sure, the elect, and m the 
earlier days alone entitled to the privilege of office-holdmg In 1660 every 
colony except Rhode Island and Maryland had a religious qualification for 
votmg and holding office Spheres of bigotry and periods of intolerance 
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alternated with areas of relative religious freedom and times of dummy- 
ing fanaticism As early as 1663 Charles II granted liberty of conscience 
m religion to Carolina colomsts Gradually politico-religious restrictions 
waned although social discrimination survived their ultimate disappearance! 
and still persists to limited extent But the great variety of creeds, the 
infiltration of lesser sects and variants from the existing — French Hugue- 
nots, Scotch Presbyterians, German Lutherans, Pietists, Mennonmtes — 
tended to increase tolerance and pave the way for universal religious freedom 
m the United States Moreover, toward the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the intense interest m doctrmal matters had given way to a greater 
agitation over political rights 

Colonial America was the prolific buddmg of vigorous stock transplanted 
to virgin soil, rooting freely and wellmg with juice under a coarse bark It 
was the great boy adventure among nations, and kept its lusty youth No 
great wealth, but the poorest new-comer rich m hope and perhaps in pros- 
pect No stone palaces, no ghttermg cathedrals of intrenched orders, but 
log cabin, frame-house, and porticoed mansion resplendent only in white 
painted pine columns, inviting every man’s effort Slender white steeples, 
carpentered, atop the common meetmg-house beckoning famiharly to those 
who had erected them 

Despite its crudities and cruelties, and they were many, its intolerances 
and inequalities, imposed by code and custom , its pious hypocrisies, some 
of which hold over to our day, in Colomal America men were more nearly 
tested by their fiber than anywhere else in the contemporary world 

The colonial era lasted but a century and a half — scarcely more than the 
span of two lifetimes It was a period of rapid growth The selected and 
inherently superior immigration, the necessity for unremitting toil in the 
struggle with nature to found homes in the wilderness and extract a liveli- 
hood , the separate settlements largely self-governing from the start — not 
far from their neighbors geographically or in political ideals , the subsequent 
fusion of these diverse yet closely related people rendered self-reliant by 
frontier life, the absence of constnctmg social molds — these explain the 
apparent ease and relative success of the American experiment Yet over- 
shadowing in importance all other factors was the opportunity for evolu- 
tionary self-development It made the American colonists’ experience the 
greatest political training-school in history 



THE SPANISH HERITAGE ’ 


The adventurers who conquered the great Hispanic empire in the New 
World carried with them an unshakable faith m the divimty and ommpo- 
tence of kings The monarch was the fountain-head of all right, privi- 
lege, and property AU others counted themselves his humble vassals re- 
gardless of their distance from the throne That the Spamards settled the 
New World a full century earlier than the British in no wise accounts for 
the mtenser medievalism of the Spanish belief In the Iberian peninsula 
absolutism was steadily growing In the centuries just preceding the dis- 
covery of America, the kings of Castile, Alfonso X, his grandson, Alfonso XI, 
and the latter’s son, Pedro I, had greatly increased the royal power at the 
expense of the nobles The first of this trio enacted that the legislative, 
judicial and executive, with which were combined the military powers, 
as well as the right to com money, were inalienable rights of the king 
His successors had the strength to enforce this assumption In Arag6n, 
Pedro IV achieved a similar conquest 

The cartes^ an advisory body to the king, had existed as early as the 
twelfth century in the kingdom of Le6n, and was soon established in the 
other Spanish kmgdoms These were assemblies composed of deputies of 
the clergy, nobility, and towns They had never succeeded in obtaining 
their convocation as an obligation of the monarch They had no initiative 
in legislation^ Their activities were confined to petitiomng the kmg to 
grant certain ordinances — which he did or did not as he saw fit — and to 
grant subsidies, an economic rather than a legislative function They 
sought at various times to affirm that no new taxes could be imposed with- 
out the Cortes's consent 

But the kings increasmgly disregarded this aspiration By bribery 
and intimidation the only elective body in Spain was reduced to merely giv- 
ing its assent to the royal demand for money, while its own desires were 
flouted And since the money came from the burghers only, the kings 
began to omit the clergy and nobibty from their convocations, and to appoint 

* While other authors have been consulted, notably LaXuente, Manana, Hume, and du D6zert, 
this chapter is based on Charles E Chapman's “History of Spain," in which every statement of fact 
unless otherwise footnoted may he found This work has been used, first, because it is authonta- 
Uve, second, because within the confines of scholarly accuracy, Professor Chapman is IiitthipIF 
friendly to Spain, his history being largely denved from Rafael Altamira y Crevea’g motiiimental 
Histona de Espafia y de la Civilizaci6n Espaflola 

! Deadevises du D6zert, L'Espagne de I’Ancien Rdgime, vol 11, ch m 

9 
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the deputies from the towns, thus destroying even the slight elective feature 
of the assembly The cortes was m full declme in the fifteenth century 
During the important period from 1482 to 1498, when Granada was bemg 
wrested from the Moors, the Jews expelled, the Inquisition estabhshed, and 
America discovered, the Castilian cories was not once summoned to meet by 
Kmg Ferdinand ^ In the reign of Charles I (the Emperor Charles V), from 
1516 to 1556, the Castilian deputies became so submissive that regardless 
of the exhausted financial state of the country they never failed to accede to 
the royal wish The Bourbon kings who came into power in 1700 completed 
the Cortes's annihilation Its semblance of democratic character caused 
them to view it with suspicion When convoked at all it was merely for 
ceremonial purposes 

The power of the towns had also begun to decline in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the king's appointed officials, such as corregtdores, taking over func- 
tions formerly exercised by the general assembly of local citizens After 
a time the kings did not hesitate to sell these offices in perpetuity, thereby 
netting a handsome revenue By the eighteenth century municipal offices 
had become hereditary by right of purchase 

Under Ferdinand and Isabella the nobles were still further shorn of their 
power and compelled to appear at court as satellites of the royal luminaries 
This assembling of the nobles at the very time of concentration of many 
powers in the royal hands, together with the expansion of affairs due to the 
discovery of the New World, gave rise to a tremendous court officialdom 
Among the various councils formed to dispatch business, was the famous 
Council of the Indies, the directing body for transatlantic matters The 
final authority over all this bureaucracy was of course the king So great a 
mass of affairs could never be decided by one man Important decisions 
were either interminably delayed until passed upon by kings like Philip II, 
who gave no man his full confidence, or by court favorites who dominated his 
weaker successors The century and a half following the death of Philip II 
was a continual senes of intrigues by different court factions for the king’s 
confidence, so that the winning clique might rule for its own enrichment 

Office, especially high office, was a perquisite To rise m the social scale, 
to secure the emoluments and exemptions that went with rank and with 
admission into the official family, was the consuming ambition of Spanish 
society The Consejo de Hacienda (council of the treasury) alone at the 
end of the seventeenth century was said to have more than sixty thousand 
employees At the same time the number of vagabonds in Spam was esti- 
mated at 150,000 While the structure of bureaucratic incompetence and 
dishonesty was steadily mounting, the masses lived in profound misery 
Besides the sanctioned piQage from the top, society suffered from widespread 
banditry, and the corruption of officials nullified attempts to suppress it 
1 Chapman, op , p 221 
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Spam decayed mcreasingly through the cen tunes that had begun with 
her possession of the vastest empire the world had ever known From 
being the greatest state m Europe and the center of the highest culture m 
Western Europe in the tenth century, Spain became "economically about 
the most backward land in Western Europe " ^ Despite the treasure-laden 
galleons from the Americas, Spanish governments were never able to over- 
come their deficits And when the ordmary sources of taxation at home 
and m the vast overseas domain had been exhausted, forced loans, confisca- 
tions, and debasing of the coinage were resorted to This last, from Philip II 
on, became a regular financial measure 

Meanwhile court nobihty and clergy lived loosely and luxunously Con- 
cubinage among the hierarchy was common and was indulged in even by 
bishops, some of whom entailed their estates to their sons, and by such eim- 
nent churchmen as Alfonso de Aragon, archbishop of Saragossa, and the 
great cardinal Pedro de Mendoza, despite the efforts of the Popes and other 
high Castilian prelates ^ The ranks of the nobility were steadily increasing, 
due to the practices of successive kings of selling titles for revenue Ferdi- 
nand VI (1746-1759) officially recognized that all the people of the province 
of Vizcaya were of hidalgo rank Entry into the religious orders was easy, 
earned with it exemptions from certain financial obligations, and the privi- 
lege of being subject only to ecclesiastical courts, while it did not prevent 
concurrent lucrative business activities In 1787, out of an adult male popu- 
lation in Spam of 3,295,526, virtually one fourth, 781,912, were ecclesiastics, 
nobles, government employees, and soldiers Of this number nobles reached 
the astonishing total of 480,589, more than one seventh of the male popula- 
tion, fifty per cent more than there were merchants and artisans in the 
kingdom These figures alone give an inadequate picture of the dislocation 
of Spanish society, for they do not consider the many retainers and servants 
attendant upon the nobility Neither the merchant, m a day when com- 
merce was a more hazardous adventure than to-day, nor the most learned 
man of letters, was the social equal of the lowest hidalgo, a "noble’' 
— usually a former Plebeian whose rank acquired by purchase earned with 
it the privilege of devising and flaunting a family coat of arms 

In profligacy and immorality the standard and example were set by the 
king himself, the head of the Spamsh church and state With the exception 
of Charles III, the ten kings who ruled from the conquest of the mainland 
of the Americas, in 1519, to its eventual liberation m the third decade of the 
nineteenth century were the incarnation of Spanish vices and weaknesses 
As a rule they ranked beyond their subjects, m this as m all else Charles I 
(1516-1556), who bnbed the German electoral pnnees heavily to become 
Emperor Charles V, was always more concerned in his purchased than m 
his inherited domain He drained Spam to satisfy his imjierialist ambitions 
1 ChopmaD, op 334 ^Jdem, p 164, 216, 305 
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The traditional picture of his son Phihp II as the embodiment of sinister 
intolerance and ferocity may be overdrawn Yet he more than any other 
monarch made the Spamsh Inquisition an object of terror and oppression 
in the Peninsula and the Netherlands, and extended its junsdiction over 
the New World “In exchange for the greatest heritage that Christendom 
had ever seen,” writes Hume, who takes a more favorable view than other 
British historians, “with the apparently assured prospect of universal dom- 
ination which opened before him at his birth, he closed his dying eyes on 
dominions distracted and ruined beyond all recovery, a bankrupt state, a 
dwindled prestige and a defeated cause He had devo ted his life to the task 
of estabhshing the universal supremacy of Catholicism and he was hope- 
lessly beaten ” ^ 

Of his son, Phihp III (1598-1621), he is reported to have said “God, 
who has given me so many kingdoms, has denied me a son capable of ruling 
them ” ^ The third Philip, restormg the practice of government by favor- 
ites, turned his kmgdom over to the Duke of Lerma “while he indulged in 
wasteful extravagances punctuated by an equal excess of religious devo- 
tions ” ^ 

His successor, Philip IV (1621-1665), fa-ther of thirty- two illegitimate 
children, “was of a frivolous and dissolute nature, unable to give considera- 
tion for any length of time to senous affairs ” ^ So another favorite, “pos- 
sibly the worst man who could have been chosen,” ^ the Count-Duke of 
Olivares, managed the realm 

Charles II (1665-1700), who followed, known as El Hechizado^ “the be- 
witched,” because he was subject to epileptic fits, though weak in mind and 
body, ruled in name for thirty-five years 

Philip V (1700-1746), the first of the Bourbons, but seventeen when he 
ascended the throne, was “a weak and irresolute character * * * fond of 
hunting and exceedingly devout ” ® He proved to be the tool of Louis XIV 
who had been instrumental m placing him on the throne and of his Italian 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese of Parma Thus French and Italian ambitions 
alternately dominated Spam during his reign 

Ferdinand VI, the next kmg (1746-1759), "displayed tendencies to 
melancholia and even insanity ” ^ 

With the second half of the eighteenth century under way, the succession 
passed to Charles HI (1759-1788), an able despot who strove valiantly to 
undo in part the long heritage of incompetence, corruption, and wasteful- 
ness established by his predecessors He accomplished not a little adminis- 
tratively, but the task was beyond the powers of a smgle ruler in a smgle 
reign With his death the government relapsed into the old ways, not to 
emerge again 

* Hume, Philip 11 of Spam, p 3 ^ Chapman, op cii , p 356 ' Idem, p 25g 

*Idem,p 261 * Idem * Idem, p 373 Idem, p 382 
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As the nineteenth century opened, Charles IV, handsome, ignorant, 
good-natured imbecile/’ occupied the throne, while his wife, Maila Luisa, 
“the true ruler of Spam/’ was "an ambitious and passionate profligate 
His successor, whose personal conduct was to play no small part in precipi- 
tatmg the ultimately inevitable disruption of his empire, was "idle, incom- 
petent and faithless, a coward and a hypocnte, base, tricky, a debauchee’' 
and “coarse voluptary ” “ 

Such were the men who arbi tardy ruled the destinies of their vassals in 
Spam and m the New World, as well as the conquered millions overseas who 
had become the vassals' vassals The characters and personalities of kings 
are deemed little important nowadays ^ But these monarchs were the 
source of all authority, mitiative, and direction in the Hispanic domain 
They “were the state” not merely m their own Louis-Quatorze-like con- 
cepts but m their embodiment of the political, social, and spiritual legacy 
which they imposed on Hispanic America 

* Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol IV, ch v 

* Idtm, vol VI, ch viu 

" “No country in the world,” wrote Hume, "has ever been ao completely ruined as Spam by the 
avoidable faults and follies of its governors " Spain, Its Greatness and Decay, p 137 



THE COLONIAL EPOCH 


"1 came to get gold, not to till the soil like a peasant,” ^ said nmeteen- 
year-old Hemin Cortes upon his arrival in Cuba in 1504, when offered a 
liberal grant of land to settle on 

”The Spaniards are troubled with a disease of the heart for which gold 
IS a specific remedy,” ^ he told Teuhtile, the first Aztec chieftain he encoun- 
tered on reaching the mamland fifteen years later 

This proved the objective of Cortes’s freebooters ^ Their original ambi- 
tion had been to return to Spam and live the roistering life of a caballero 
Their easily won spoils mflamed the imagination of later arnvals The 
prospect of seizing a life-competence made agriculture, even under tropical 
productiveness, look pale And when the portable plunder gave out, search 
for mines from which precious ores were to be extracted by the effortless 
employment of Indian slave labor, replaced the more direct method of 
acquisition * This fever made the establishment of a permanent society 
seem ummportant To the Spaniards, New Spam was from the start a 
place to take from, to grow nch m without labor, and to leave heavily laden 
at the first opportunity 

Yet many stayed By the standards of that, or any age, their daring 
deserved high recognition The crown rewarded their conquest of Monte- 
zuma’s empire with grants of land and of Indians So these rough soldiers 
became in this luxuriant land of sunshine, masters of men, owners of vast 
estates, the aristocracy of the new world 

Exceptmg the caciques and their families — such as had not been slaugh- 
tered — every Indian became some kind of a slave The greater portion 
were ‘‘given m trust” to be “made use of m farms and mmes ” ^ Another 
class of serfs, usually house servants,® fared worse than the encomendados 

* Prescott, Hist of the Conquest of Mexico, vol II, ch ii 

■ L6pez de Gomara, Crdmca de Mexico, ch xxvi 

* Dr Jos^ Guerra says, " most of the Spaniards m America were escaped cnimnals ” Histona 
de la Revolucidn de Nueva Espafla, Anti^amente Anihuac, vol I, p 143 

* "The Spaniards, who had no taste for work, preferring chivalrous robbery, sought first the 
centers of trade and the treasure already laid up m them " Bandelier, The Gilded Man (El Dorado) 
and Other Pictures of the Spanish Occupancy of America, ch vii 

s The deed of eitcomtenda read as follows “ Unto you, so and so, are given in trust (re 
os nuomtendan — hence these distnbutiona were called encomtendas) under chief so and so, with tho 
chief, so many Indians, for you to make use of m your farms and mines , and you are to teach them 
the things of the holy Catholic faith " Fr Bartolom^ de las Casas, Histona de las Indias, vol III, 
ch 111 

' They were called Tubortas V Riva Falacio Mexico k Travis de los Siglos El Virremato, 
V(d 11 , ch vu 
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who were theoretically under their master’s guardianship A third category 
were frankly slaves, rebellion serving as a pretext for branding them on the 
cheek Even su cklin g babes were seized at the mother’s breast and marked 
for life ‘ 

The subjecbon of vast numbers to the will of a handful was characteris- 
tic of all the new Hispanic empire But m the Antilles and in several South 
Amencan countries, the mdigenes^ fewer in number, hunters and fishers, 
less advanced on the path of civilization, soon disappeared under the com- 
bined ravages of enslavement and the white man’s diseases Negroes 
partly replaced them^ But though countless natives perished in New 
Spam, the race had the strength to survive At all times they were m a 
vast majority over their conquerors 

Thus a caste system, political, economic, and social, sprang up over 
night To call it feudal is undue praise Common consent, conceived in 
mutual advantage, had been the basis of Europe ^s defunct feudalism 
Whatever its faults, it instilled robust notions of loyalty and service New 
Spain’s regime, ruthlessly imposed, without reciprocal obligation, degraded 
the serf and degenerated the master It gave to a few enormous power and 
wealth without effort and responsibihty 

No women accompanied the discoverers But native maidens there 
were Twenty beautiful slaves, presented to Cortes by a Tabasco cacique ^ 
became the mothers of a new mixed race on the Amencan continent The 
invaders were 633 strong * Interbreedmg proceeded rapidly Later the 
Indian women sought it in the knowledge that their half-breed children 
would be free from slavery The home government encouraged it ® In the 
course of three centuries this mingling was fundamentally to affect the fate 
of the colony In its society four strata developed European-born Span- 
iards, or gackupines ("those who wear spurs”), ^ native-born whites or 
crwllos, ^ mixed bloods, or meshzos, and the Indians 

Conquest accomplished, the crown organized its new kingdom 
Grandees alone were deemed worthy of administering it The magnificence 
and power of absolu te monarchy were delegated m New Spam to the viceroy 
^‘He represents our royal person ” ® As captain-general he was commander- 
m-chief of the kingdom’s army and navy As governor of the provmce he 
headed the civil administration As president of the Attdiencta, and in other 
capacities, he dispensed j'ustice He was superintendent of the royal treas- 

* Guerra, op ctl , vol II, p 366 

* Saco, Histona de la Eaclavifcud, vol I, p 0 g, 135, 143 

^ Antonio de Herrera, Histona General de los Hecbos de los Castellanos en laa Islaa 1 Tierra 
Fume del Mar Oc^ano Dec II, Lib 4, cap xii 

* These are Cortes’s figures Gomara says 550 Hiatona de las Indias, cap 1 

® Herrera, op cit , Dec I, Lib v, cap xu 

" Aiaman, Histona dc M^jico, rol I, ch vii 

^The common and mistaken acceptation of the English equivalent, ‘‘creole,'’ connotes a mil- 
ture of darker blood Not so the Hispamc-Amencan term 

" Recopdaadn de L^es de las Incuas, Lib III, Tit lu, Ley 1 
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uiy, responsible for augmenting, collecting; and transmitting the king’s 
revenue ^ He published handos or proclamations, enactmg His Majesty’s 
legislation sent through the Council of the Indies He was vice-patron of 
the church He exercised a great variety of lesser duties, filled many offices 
temporarily until the arrival of the royal appomtee,^ settled commercial dis« 
putes, concerned himself with pubhc health and morals ® His extra-official 
powers were enormous and his favor or displeasure could make or rum all 
but the best-connected 

Five checks there were on the arbitrary power of the viceroy 

I His appointment was limited to three — m the eighteenth century, 
to five — years, and this could be extended at the king’s pleasure or cut 
short A few viceroys served more than a decade, but the average term was 
just over four and a half years 

II The A ndtencia in Mexico as m other colonies, was a sort of vice-royal 
council and colonial supreme court It consisted first of five, later of eight 
otdorzSf who were counsellors and civil judges, four alcaldes del crimm, or 
criminal judges, two prosecuting attorneys, a sheriff ^ The viceroy was for 
many years its president He consulted with it on important matters at 
regular sessions, or acuerdoSj but was not bound to accept its view when it 
differed from his However, serious differences of opinion could and did 
lead to estrangement and intrigues at court, as the Audiencta had the right to 
communicate directly with the king ® It was also independent of the execu- 
tive in that persons who felt themselves wronged could appeal to it 
Toward the close of the colonial period, the Audiencta increased its judicial 
powers at the expense of the viceroy’s though he never wholly rehnquished 
them ® 

III The king occasionally appointed a visitador general , who clothed 
with plenary powers sought to ferret out abuses The most notable of these 
high inspectors was Jose de Galvez, who effected many administra- 
tive reforms in New Spam during the reign of Charles III ^ 

IV Noimnally the viceroy was subject to the Council of the Indies, an 
advisory body appointed by the king to direct overseas matters It made 
the laws for the colonies ® It served as final court of appeal, and as a con- 
sulting or nominating board in regard to civil and ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments Appeals could be made to it by the influential against the viceroy’s 
decision ® 

^ InstnicuAn General Que Trajo de la Corte El Marqu^ de Amanllaa de Fernando VI 
Paras, 42-44 

* Mora, MEXICO y Sus Revoluaones, vol I, p 175 

* Donald £ Smith, Viceroy m New Spam 

* Bourne, Spam in America, ch xv 

■ Recop , Lib II, Tit xv. Ley 3 

" Guemes ReviUaMedo, Instniccidn Reservada, art B4 

’ Pnestley, Jos4 de G&lvez 

■ Published m the RecopiUadn de L^es de los Reinos de Indias Lib II, fit xv, Ley 1 

* Bourne, op at , ch xv 
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V Before the normal expiration of his term the viceroy was expected to 
undergo a rtsidencia^ a judicial inquiry to expose any wrong-doing on his 
part Anyone with a grievance could prefer charges This proceeding the 
viceroy naturally viewed with annoyance and disdain, because it furnished an 
opportunity for the disgruntled, especially those of humbler station, to take 
a fling at him Probably in consequence, the proceedings faded into a rela- 
tively innocuous formality Writes a thorough student of the viceroyalty 

Unless the vicerov had offended some person of influence or antagonized some 
powerful interests, he was practicall} sure of a vindication ' 

Excepting this last, which Viceroy Revillagigedo declared "obstructed 
the king’s service,” ^ these five checks on the autocratic powers of the viceroy 
in no way served to protect the community On the contrary, they for- 
tified absolutism at home and were admirably devised to stifle national self- 
development 

The shortness of the viceroy’s term prevented his identifying himself 
with the colony’s welfare and kept his eyes fixed on his future honors at the 
king’s hands 

The visitadorcs gene rales were even closer to the throne than the viceroy 

The members of the Audinicia^ reporting independently to the king, 
would emphasize only viceregal digressions from the crown’s interest To 
guarantee their identity with that interest they were forbidden by law to 
marry in Mexico f ^ 

Lastly, the legislative function which offered the greatest opportunity 
for correcting evils as the}/ might appear to the colonists, was m the hands 
of an unwieldy bureaucratic body, live thousand miles away, composed of 
ecclesiastics and courtiers At best they could know little of the multitudi- 
nous problems in the vast domain which stretched from the Strait of Magel- 
lan to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and from Puerto Rico to the Philippines 
At worst their judgment was warped by servility, intrigue, and personal 
interest 

In short, as Viceroy de Croix pithily observed "The colonists were born 
to be silent and obey and not to discuss nor to proffer advice on the higher 
affairs of government ” ^ 

Croix w'as a soldier, like most viceroys ^ Their duties as captains-gen- 
eral outranked in importance their civil functions, and increasingly so 
throughout the colonial period ^ One of the ablest, the younger Revilla- 
gigedo, considered his military responsibilities "of an order much superior 
and much more extensive than any other ” ^ Yet New Spam was menaced 

•Donald E Smith, ^^,p 1^4 2 Revillagigedo, 0/ , Art 140 

MJomcnech Hist du Me\ir|ue vol T di xu 

* Raliasd La Evolucifin HisL6nL i de M^'xico, LJ.p II 

“ \ iteroy 1766-1771 He had been a lieu ten ant-general in the royal army 

* Donald E Smith, 0/1 , p ig4 7 ReVillagigedo, 0/1 ct/ , Art 512 
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by no foreign enemy Its isolation and the absence of powerful hostile 
neighbors made preparations for external defense unnecessary Force was 
needed within The laws which forbade Indians to carry weapons ' and 
ride horseback, ^ which prohibited their being sold arms ^ on any pretext 
or shown the art of arms manufacture/ reveal where the authorities sensed 
danger And the sword was drawn to maintain the tyranny established 
at the conquest and other artificial conditions imposed durmg three cen- 
turies of despotism 

These conditions, m the sphere of industry, are thus set forth by 
Bancroft 

The jealous and exclusive system adopted by Spain • * • has no parallel in the 
history of mankind For three centuries the political and commercial dependence 
of the colonies upon the mother country was as complete, and absolute, as selfish 
policy, rigorous laws, and oppressive government could make it To dram the 
Indies of their wealth and draw it to Spam was the sole aim which influenced 
Spanish monarchs in legislating for their colonial possessions, and the prohibitive 
system of commerce pursued by them makes glaringly conspicuous their indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of their transatlantic settlements ^ 

A multitude of imposts, duties, fees, monopolies, charges, commissions, 
royalties, tributes, licenses, were laid upon every person, every human 
activity, and every article of common or uncommon use The royal mon- 
opolies included such diverse items as salt, tobacco, quicksilver, the snow 
brought from the lofty volcanoes for refrigeration, gunpowder, playing cards, 
cock-fighting, ‘‘bulls of the crusade,” xe, indulgences, lotteries, and the 
sale of titles and offices ® Toward the end of the colonial period there were 
more than sixty distinct methods of extracting revenue from New Spam for 
the king's coffers ’ Industry and vice, religion and crime, were all grist to 
the royal mill. On top of everything forced loans and confiscation were 
resorted to ® The king’s income from New Spam alone averaged durmg the 
colonial period just under seven million dollars annually In 1804, it 
amounted to nearly two thirds of the revenue of Spam ® 

But far more serious than the actual squeezing, was the frustration of 
legitimate human activity Commerce and manufacturing in the colonies 
were deliberately hamstrung to benefit merchants in Spain Not only were 

1 Recap , Lih VI, Tit i, Ley xiiv 

“ "Because of the undesirability of having them become skilful in ndmg " CidiUa of April 5, 
1528, inPuga, Cedulario, vol I p 67 

“ Recnp , Lib VI Tit 1 Ley mxi 

* Idem, Lib III, Tit v, Ley xiv 

* Bancroft, Hiat of Mexico, vol III p 627 

® Fonseca y Urrutia, Hist de la Real Hacienda, vol I, p 10-38 , quicksilver, p 2B5-3B7, lotte- 
nea, vol II, p iig-iSS, gunpowder, p 189-294, cards, p 295-393, tobacco, p 439-4S6, offices, 
vol III, p 62-BS, hulls, p 261-337, salt, vol IV p S-I4°i snow, p 392-397 

’ Bancroft, op at , vol III p 662-5, 75S 

*Idcm, vol III, p 630, 677, vol IV, p 2B-30 

” Desdevises du D6zert, L'Espagne de I'Ancien Regime, vol II, p 400 
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the colonists forbidden to deal with foreigners under penalty of death , trade 
with the other Spanish colonies was choked ofi, and with the mother country 
itself confined to one port — iintd 1720, Seville, thereafter Cadiz The 
carrymg trade itself, limited as it was, was wholly closed to the colonists 
To ship even in Spanish bottoms aU manner of special import and export 
licenses were required from the Casa de Contratacidn of Seville, a board of 
Spanish merchants With few exceptions finished goods that might be 
shipped from Spam could not be fabricated in the colony ^ 

Thus colonial enterphse and initiative were blighted Any new under- 
taking was almost certain to be nipped in the bud by a competing interest 
in the Peninsula The artificiality of these restrictions was the more glaring 
since Spam itself boasted little manufacturing Due to lack of initiative 
and the cheapness of its labor, Spam was chiefly an exporter of raw materials 
which it exchanged for manufactured articles^ As the colonies were arbi- 
trarily kept as raw material countries, it meant that their raw products — 
metals, food staples, dyestuffs, cotton, wool — were exported to Spam, 
reexported to other European countries by Spanish traders, exchanged for 
manufactured articles, which were in turn imported into Spain, and exported 
from Spam to her colonies By the time this quadruple process overlaid 
with profits, duties, imposts, and freightage was completed, the price to the 
colonists was staggering ^ 

The mining industry furnishes an example of inventiveness stifled and 
enterprise penalized For several decades the conquerors followed the 
primitive Aztec metallurgy In 1557 Bartolom^ de Medina, a miner at 
Pachuca, discovered the amalgamation process with quicksilver, which 
revolutionized silver mining Immediately the crown reserved the quick- 
silver monopoly to the mines of Almaden in Spam Quicksilver extraction 
in New Spam was forbidden This fiat both destroyed a potential industry 
and greatly hampered an existing one Mercury was sold to the colonists 
at excessive prices Its shipments were at times interrupted by Spain’s 
loss of sea control during wars with England, France, and the Netherlands 
But even in such emergencies the crown did not relax its grip When the 
supply from the Spanish mines themselves proved inadequate, the king 
purchased the additional supply needed for New Spain in Austria, from his 
Hapsburg relatives, at a higher price Yet here was a discovery that had 
been made in Mexico ^ 

Culture of the olive and grape was prohibited m New Spam so that the 
cultivators and exporters of old Spam could reap exorbitant profits ® Grow- 

* Bancroft, n/,vol III, p 62B-63S 

“ Chapman, History of Spain, p 239-324 

> A barrel of Spanish wine worth six or seven pesos in Spam cost forty-eight in Mexico City 
Pnestley , op ctt p a 7 

* Bancroft, op cit , vol III, p 261, 382, 582"4 

® Idm, vol III, p 613 
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mg flax, hemp, and saffron was forbidden ^ Silk raising begun m the early 
colonial days was deliberately strangled^ 

These were injustices far more oppressive than those against which the 
thirteen American Colonies rebelled Yet, paradoxically, they left the Mex- 
ican creole economically unscathed It was upon mestizo and Indian that 
they bore instead, for each class passed its cumulative burden to the stratum 
beneath it However Peninsular and native-born white men might quarrel, 
they were united when it came to despoiling the original inhabitants ^ 
Wealth piled up for the few with a contrasting destitution for the many, 
unsurpassed m modern times One looks in vain outside of the limited 
court circles of Europe and Asia for luxury and extravagance equal to that 
of the whites of New Spam in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Mexico was a city of palaces, but many literally had not even hovels, and 
passed day and night in the streets 

A Spanish muleteer who became rich enough to lend the king a million 
pesos was created Conde de Regia , when his son was christened the whole 
party walked from his home to church on ingots of silver But m 1784, 
300,000 perished in New Spam from famine and its consequences 

In 1810 at the alarm of Hidalgo’s approach to Guanajuato, European 
and native whites there brought together currency, bullion, and plate worth 
three million pesos ‘‘So rich was the country in those days,” wrote a 
resident, “that even in a provincial city such a sum could be collected in a 
few moments ” ^ 

The terrain which gachupin and criollo most bitterly contested with one 
another was that of office-holding With industry restricted and manual 
labor held degrading, public employ with its perquisites became the object 
of universal desire — the be-all and end-all of the literate Unquestionably 
it furnished the career of maximum opportunity In the immense bureau- 
cratic structure, the important posts went to friends of court favorites and 
“he was a humble Spaniard indeed who filled no public position ” ® The 
lesser posts were sold at auction, one constant source of royal revenue ’ “As 
the mama for office-holding increased and the royal treasury became greed- 
ier,” a great variety of new positions was created ® Purchase of office had 
two motives To enrich oneself and to improve one’s social standing High 
sums were paid In the early seventeenth century the position of sheriff to 
the Audiencia brought 120,000 pesos — a fortune ^ Many bought positions 
merely on speculation tendering other offices in payment Others went 
mto debt and to repay the obligations contracted for obtaining the office 
and retiring rich, resorted to any means “ 


Extracts from a Journal, vol I, p 2g4 ^Riva Palaao, oi> cti , vol II, ch nvi 

• fiaacroft, op cit , vol III, p 613 * Fraaasco Sedano, Noticias de Mexico, vol II, p gs 

® Alaman, op cil , vol I, p 413-4 "Bancroft, op cit , vol III, p 301 

’ Bourne, , ch xv " Bancroft, c/i , vol HI, p S29 
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“Justice” was for sale ^ Few judges were above temptation ^ Their 
pecuniary interest held the scales except when some mightier power had a 
stake m the finding It was impossible to secure a verdict against the will 
of the viceroy,^ or his fnends For an otdor merely to signify his desires in a 
given suit — was sufficient If he wished, he could sit in judgment where 
his mterest was involved ^ For offenses so minor that they were punished 
merely by fine, the judge often received one fourth or one third of the sum 
mulcted and the denouncer a like amount ^ 

In the smaller municipalities the alcalde (mayor) and regidores (aldermen) 
collected excessive tribute from the Indians,® sold them under compulsion 
useless goods at excessive prices,^ and surrendered them as well as meshzos 
to private creditors to work off hydra-headed debts ® At one time the 
regidores of Mexico City appropriated for themselves the annual subsidy of 
one hundred and thirty thousand reales granted in aid of the public granary ® 
Holding up the Indian peasants outside the town limits and compelhng 
them to part with produce at negligible prices, to sell it again at exorbitant 
rates within, was another device of the city fathers 

The crown itself was systematically defrauded of its revenue by the 
officials entrusted with its collection How much speculation was practiced 
by the viceroys can never be known It was easy for them to cover their 
tracks The viceregal salary, $60,000, toward the end of the colonial regime, 
was intended to be large enough to dispel cupidity Besides this the viceroy 
had other legitimate perquisites and fees The custom of showering gifts 
on the dispenser of so much privilege required unusual viceregal stamina 
to resist Some viceroys there were like Casafuerte, Amanllas, Revil- 
lagigedo the younger, Azanza, and others who found their princely incomes 
sufficient, but the enormous powers vested in one person afforded great 
temptation The viceroy could determine the number of Indians to be 
awarded in an encomienda He could make or unmake merchants He 
could give preference m the sale of the always limited supply of quicksilver 
essential to the miners With the enforcement of regulations in his hands 
he could connive at the nullification of those that proved burdensome to his 
friends When recommendations to the crown for appointments to office 
bore fruit he could exact his commission 

Don Diego Carrillo Mendoza y Pimentel, Marques de Gelves y Conde 
de Priego (1621-1624), acting through an intermediary, “cornered” the 

* H Villarroel, Alejtico Por Dentro y Por Fuera, p 32-40 

* Bancroft, op cit , vol III, p 451, 547 

"Lorenzo de T’avala, Lni^ayo Hi'»t6riLO de las Revoluiioncs de Mexico, vol I, p jj 

* Bancroft, ett vol III, p 2g 

“ F Lorenzot, Ordenanzas de Gremios de la Niieva Espafia, p 13, 61 
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corn and wheat supply His successor, Don Rodngo Pacheco y Osorio, 
Marqu£s de CerraJvo (1624-1635) monopolized salt ^ 

Don Diego L6pez Pacheco Cabrera y Bobadilla, Duque de Escaiona y 
Marqu£s de ViUena, the seventeenth viceroy (1640-1642), to augment his 
personal income required the registration of mulattoes, free Negroes and 
mestizos with their families, for fees which he pocketed To his own servants 
he sold the concessions of such vital utilities as the city pohce control, gran- 
ary and meat supply For 50,000 j>esos annually his head stableman became 
the pulque commissioner The water concessionaire was so thirsty that 
the city supply was often lacking and saline water had to be purchased at 
two or three reales a carga Other servants ‘‘corralled’^ more than 7,000 
cargas of cocoa, forcing up Uie price to the total deprivation of the poor ^ 

Don Miguel de la Grua TaUmanca y Branciforte, Marques de Bran- 
ciforte, the fifly-third viceroy (1794-1797), brought with him a large quan- 
tity of valuable goods and arranged to have all his effects passed through 
the custom-house at Vera Cruz without examination, thus defrauding the 
royal exchequer ^ When he embarked for Spam three years later he took 
with him nearly five million pesos accumulated m his short sojourn * 
Iturngaray, w^ho became viceroy in 1803, similarly defrauded the customs 
by securing a royal decree permitting him to introduce into New Spam 
unfinished family apparel and landing in its stead a cargo of merchandise 
which he sold at great profit He padded the price of the paper purchased 
for the royal tobacco factory and pocketed the difference Taking another 
leaf out of his royal master’s book he established an impost for his own 
benefit on quicksilver A secret arrangement was also made with certain 
imne owners by which they were favored at the expense of the majority 
One of the vice-queen’s ladies-in-waiting acted as go-between “ 

Despite the enormous yield of the mines, the virtually unpaid labor 
which worked them and tilled the soil, the exchequer could rarely show a 
creditable balance sheet 

The royal treasury is administered like a bankrupt's estate , the viceroys play- 
ing the part corresponding to that of the assignees, merely liquidate the most press- 
ing debts ® 

Thus Linares, one of the abler viceroys, described the plight of the real 
hacienda early in the eighteenth century 

^ Luis Gonzfilez Obre|f6n, La Inquisiri6n y la Independencia en el Siglo XVII, p S75 

* Rwera Cambas, Los Gobemantes de Mdxico, vol I, p 135 

^Alaman, Disertaciones, vol III, App Sj 

* Bancroft, op ctt , vol III, p 4Q0 
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With a gross revenue for the crown in one year at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century of four hundred milhon realesj the net transmitted was 
but two hundred and ninety-five millions, or more than a fourth for the 
expense and losses incidental to collection * 

"As long as there remains a cobbler from Castile or a mule from La 
Mancha, to them will belong the government of America/’ ^ was the oft- 
voiced dictum of the otdor^ Miguel Bataller, member of Mexico’s Audxencia^ 
in the closing days of Spanish rule 

No more galling or unnatural cleavage was ever devised than that placing 
the son m a political category inferior to the father The commonest Span- 
iard scarcely debarked, took no pains to conceal his feeling of superiority to 
anyone bom in America He was certain through the dispositions in his 
favor to secure honors, social position, and wealth Spaniards numbered 
but 15,000 at the close of the colonial regime, less than one third of one per 
cent of the population of New Spam ^ From their number seven out of 
eight of the bishoprics, all the canonries and many of the curacies were filled ^ 
Out of sixty- three viceroys, but three, accidentally born in America, of 
families highly favored at court, had been able to overcome the handicap of 
their place of birth ® It was Archbishop Nunez de Haro y Peralta, viceroy 
in 17S7, who advised that only infenor posts be conferred on the Americans 
that they might remain "submissive and humble ” ® He was thinking of 
white Americans, of course The four fifths of the population, composed 
of castas and full-blooded Indians, were never dreamt of in his political 
philosophy 

But the proud Spaniards of to-day begot the creoles of to-morrow, no 
less haughty because reared m affluence, softer because of the greater ease 
of living, resentful of the newly arrived Peninsular, disdainful of the castes 
beneath More polished m the superficial ways that wealth confers and 
etiquette required, indolent and spoiled by a luxurious upbringing,^ their 
faults were intensified by political exclusion Although Mexicans by birth 
and environment and better acquainted with the country than the Spaniard, 
they were deprived of the opportunity of governing themselves and of the 
incentive that the recognition of ability and merit provides Therein lay 
the only real injury done the creole by the Spanish regime It made him con- 
temptuous of work, a vain, useless member of society If the young cahallero 
took up any career at all, it was the church, army, or law, professions which 
had degenerated into opportunities for dignified idleness, intrigue, and 

* Du Dfeert, op cii , vol II, p 402 

■ ChevaliEr, Lb Mexiquc Ancien et Modeme, p 337 
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impunitive vice Often he considered even this semblance of activity be- 
neath him He rose late, lounged through the morning in his dressing-gown 
At noon he made his appearance in mill tary uniform, emblem of a purchased 
commission The afternoon bull-fight found him m civilian dress clothes 
The evening and night were a round of pleasure alternating between venery 
and cards ^ 

Spanish blood flowed in the veins of the mestizos Therefore even the 
crown occasionally waived its policy of class stratification Martin Cortes, 
son of the conqueror by the Indian maid, Malinche, was made a comendador 
of the order of S t lago ^ The castas (mixed-bloods) were exemp ted from 
the degrading tribute, more aristocratic taxes taking its place Unlike the 
full-bloods, their residence was not fixed, nor their costume prescribed 
They were paid the dubious compliment of being, as gente de razon, subject 
to the Inquisition, while the Indians, regarded mentally as children, were 
not ^ Gradually the mestizos crept up into the lower ranks of society They 
were artisans and lesser foremen, privates and even non-commissioned 
officers in the army They filled a few of the poorer curacies As inde- 
pendence dawned they were regarded by the Indians with aversion and 
suspicion as allies of the white oppressor Spaniard and creole feared and 
mistrusted them as possible leaders of the Indians against white supremacy ^ 

The Indians were the disinherited Legally their status had improved 
A mass of protective enactments may be found among royal cidulas^ and 
in the Leyes de Indias 

“How dare Columbus^” Isabella had exclaimed indignantly on learn- 
ing that the discoverer had taken three hundred slaves in Espanola (Haiti) 
“How dare Columbus thus dispose of my subjects ' “ And she decreed that 
no one under pain of death should destroy the natives^ personal liberty ^ 
But within a generation slavery had nearly wiped them out ® 

In a cedida sent Cortes m 1523, Charles V specifically forbade encomiendas 
and commanded that the Indians remain “free vassals “ like those of Castile 
Yet Cortes to the end of his life kept the largest encomzenda m New Spain 

Considering the harsh character of the times much of the benevolent 
legislation obviously was “too good to be true,“ ^ too much “for effect” 


* Negrete, Mexico en el Siglo XIX, vol I, p 336-7 “Prescott, op at , vol VII, ch lu 
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* A royal order as early as 1525 provided that the Indians “be well treated and maintained in 
justice • * * that they receive no vexation from anyone and be treated with all love and friendship “ 
Inatrucci6n Segunda alLu Luis Ponce, m Puga, Cedulario, vol I, p 12 

But what actually happened in New Spam was described in 1716 by one of the vicerojs m a con- 
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to be effective ^ Queen Isabella (of Portugal, wife of Charles V) ordered that 
" the natives * * * be not tired nor molested, and that they be given no op- 
pressions or vexations, and with this we discharge our consciences and encharge 
yours ” ^ 

Philip II repeatedly forbade clerics to imprison Indians,^ place them 
in stocks or whip but the whipping of Indians by the clergy continued 

to the end of the colonial regime, and after ® 

With the execution and interpretation of royal mandates intrusted to 
those whose interests were often contrary, ohedezco pero no cumplo (“I 
obey but I do not carry out^’) became proverbial The law limiting slavery 
to those captured in war and rebellion caused thousands encountered in the 
woods or fleeing to be declared “rebels” without regard for age or sex ® 

The encomiendas were definitely suppressed in 1720, after two centuries 
But debt slavery ^ imposed by the corregidoreSy among whose duties was 
safeguarding the Indians,^ replaced it ® And the “far-reachmg” reforms of 
Charles III changed nothing 

If apparently well-intentioned legislation went unenforced, it was because 
all took for granted the permanent inferiority and incapacity of the Indian 
The whole social edifice rested on that assumption His brain and hand 
were purposely stunted He had been forbidden to engage in the jewelry 
craft,” although the Aztecs^ jewelry in many respects surpassed the Span- 
iards’ This and other native excellences were lost He was driven out 
of the cochineal industry Deprived of the exercise of his inherited talents, 
denied advantageous contacts with the whites, to say that the Indian was 
in a “state of tutelage” was bitter irony 

The Indians’ isolation and abasement were, paradoxically, intensified 
by the introduction among them of previously unknown caste lines No 
established feudal system had existed among the Mexicans despite the 
testimony of the Hispanic chroniclers The Conquistadores mistakenly 
assumed the existence of a vested Anahuac nobility Cortes not merely 

* This IS stiU characteristic of much contemporary Mexican lepslation 
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left the local rule in conquered regions to the existing cacique/ but even 
appointed at times the son of a chieftain whose resistance had brought death 
at the stake ^ Successive kings confirmed the hereditary character of the 
formerly elective caciqual rights^ The change admirably served the new 
absolutism and the exploitation under it The productiveness of the en- 
comienda was greatly increased by the intermediation of the irremovable 
chief who went with it 

Toward the close of the colonial regime m every larger village, under the 
Spanish office-holders, or in the hamlets too small or too remote to attract 
them, were half a dozen Indians, little “noble’’ m appiearance and deport- 
ment who, exempt from tribute,^ as were their first-born, and permitted to 
carry arms, exercised a sort of local magistracy ^ They could collect tribute 
and imprison or whip offenders ® Usually the only ones who had been 
taught Spanish, and to read and write, they used this scant knowledge to 
tyrannize over their fellows and to perpetuate their own sinecures The 
prevalent use of public office — oppression and pilfering — they adopted 
unerringly They themselves had often to pay twenty or thirty pesos to a 
higher official, besides the cost of a journey to the capital, for a “confirma- 
tion” of their hereditary caciqual titles ^ 

The Ignorance and isolation of the Indian four fifths of New Spain’s 
population in a sense was typical of the whole colony Immigration was 
limited by settled policy of the crown and special permits were required to 
strain out those tainted with Jewish, Moorish, or other infidel blood Even 
the grandsons of heretics were excluded ^ Humboldt had to voyage to the 
court at Aranjuez and personally solicit a permit from the king to enter the 
colonies ® 

New ideas were contraband within the colony as well Mexico had set 
up the first printing press in the New World But the majority of books 
dealt with doctrinal matters, to retailing miracles, or expounding the virtue 
and apostolic zeal of some defunct cleric After the American and French 
revolutions the Inquisition’s embargo tightened, thousands of additional 
authors falling under its ban Freedom of the press was non-existent 
Freedom of speech and assembly were undreamt of 

The historian Rivera Cambas thus described the education of the whites 
at the close of the colonial era 


“ Riva PalaciD, op ctl , vol II, p loo 
* Riva Palacio, op ext , vol II, ch vm 
■Bancroft, op ext, vol III, p 525 
■ Bourne, op ext , ch xvi 


* Prescott, op ext , vol I, ch 11, fn 
’ Guerra, op ext , vol II p 5gS-597 

■ Chevalier, op cxl , p 272 
^ VUlarroel, op ext , p iB 

■ Chevalier op ill , p 294 
Fortmo Hipdlito Vera, Coleccidn de Documentos Edesiisticos de Mfijneo, vol III, p 37-41 

“J Garcia Icazbalcela Obras, vol I, p 22 

In I Bos Mexico's InqmsUnrs demanded an increase in salary, ailepng that the suppres- 
sion of new ideas had so greatly increased Lheir labors Carta del Virrey Iturngaray k Jos6 
Antonio CabiUero, Mmistro de Gracia y Justicia, Carta No 303, vol 226, in Archivo GenersJ de 
M^nrn 
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Not one free elementary school existed either in the capital or the provinces and 
the other institutions of learning were in charge of friars, almost always ignorant 
and cruel, while the girls' institutes were directed by women who inculcated super- 
stitious behefs by ridiculous narrations Of real teaching a little reading and 
writing alone were furnished The school of mines was an institute in name only 
It lacked professors, instruments, and apparatus, and produced little in the way 
of practical result ^ 

In his “instruction,” which every viceroy left to his successor, Count 
Revillagigedo in 1794 spoke of the failure to create a school for “noble In- 
dians " ^ That successor, Branciforte, was wont to assert that in America 
education should be confined to the catechism ® 

The colonial regime lasted three centuries It was a period of com- 
parative peace — the peace of suppression, stagnation, and decay Its 
outstanding characteristics were Politically — absentee absolutism resting 
on military and religious dommation, with complete denial of local self- 
expression and self- training, and disregard by officials of laws that it was 
to their interest to disregard , economically — extraction of raw materials 
based on slave labor, with office-holding the universal desideratum , socially 
— splendor and privilege contrasted with misery and degradation, spirit- 
ually — corruption, ignorance, fanaticism, intercaste hatred 

Three hundred years rooted these traits deep into the Mexican social 
fabric — one century has not sufficed to eradicate them No worse prep- 
aration for self-government and the evolution of a modern state could have 
been bequeathed to a people 

* Rivera. Cambas, Los Gobernantes de Mfixicg, vol I, p 476 

* Revillagigedo, op cit , art 39 

“ Chevalier, op ci,t , p 277 



HOW INDEPENDENCE WAS ACHIEVED 


The soil of New Spam deep sown with the dragons’ teeth of oppression was 
ready to sprout revolution But no rumble foretold the commg upheaval 
Then in 1808 Napoleon crossed the Pyrenees Ferdinand VII, head of 
church and state m Spam and the Americas, meekly capitulated to the little 
Corsican So unrelated and distant was the e\ent which was to sunder 
the two continents ^ 

In the Peninsula the people rose to defend their soil and the divine right 
of an unworthy king Juntas in different sections, assuming to speak in his 
name, sen t representatives abroad ^ In the face of their conflicting claims, 
the creole Ayuntami^nto of Mexico City — composed of hereditary regidores 
whose fathers had purchased the offices — suggested to Viceroy Iturngaray 
that New Spam elect its own junta to hold the country safe till the exiled 
king's return * The Audiencia bluntly told the city administration to tend 
to its business of keeping the Uperos^ the beggars of the capital, in order ^ 
But with the anarchy growing in Spam, the viceroy considered the sugges- 
tion — thereby earning the hatred of Audicncia^^ episcopate ® and Spaniards 
generally 

“A national junta exclaimed Bishop Abad y Queipo of Michoacan, 
“ that IS indeed rebelhon ” ^ 

A conspiracy among the Spaniards was hatched The leader was the 
cattle and sugar magnate, Gabriel Yermo, who feared for his monopoly of 
the capital’s meat supply at the hands of the creole Ayuniamienio He and 
others were also combating the heavy and irregular viceregal tax on aguat- 
diente or rum made from cane There were other grievances One dark 
night m September, the palace guard was bribed, Iturngaray seized, impris- 
oned in the Inquisition, and deported to Spam ® The Audiencia, appointed 

* Bustamante, Campafias de Calleja, p ^ The auLhor, the first important Mexican historian 
after independence, hails Napoleon as the liberator of Spanish America “To thee Amenca owes the 
liberty it now enjoys Your sword struck the first blow at the cham which tied the two 
hemispheres ” 

^ Alaman, Hist de M^jiro, vol I, p 58 

" Lorenzo de Zavala, Ensayo Histdnco de las Revolucidnes de M^co, vol I, p 36-7 

‘ Chevalier, Le Mexique Ancien et Modeme, p 338 

* Bustamante, Cuadro Histdnco vol I, p 6 (ed 1823) Aguirre and Bataller felt that 

they mii'ht lose their positions and be replaced by Amencans 

* Guerra, Hist de la Revolucidn de Nueva Espafia, Antiguamente AnAhuac, vol I, p 1B4 

’ Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol IV, p 64, fn 

“ The obvious economic motivation of Yermo and his followers is not treated fully by any his- 
torian although Bancroft, op cit vol IV, p 21-31, 52-53, comes nearest to it Patriotism for 

28 
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in his stead an aged and pliable general, Garibay, who proved its mouth- 
piece * 

The Spaniards themselves had shown the way In their own interest 
they had rebelled against the highest authority The Americans’ discon- 
tent took active form in secret organizations Their grievance was local — 
not transatlantic — to get rid of the dominating clique of gachupines But 
it was a tune of ferment The fall of Spanish royalty had shaken society to 
its foundations Ideas did not remam stationary 

In Spam, the Bonapartist domination, bitterly resented as it was by the 
inhabitants, allowed the propagation of French revolutionary concepts 
sufficient — the Bourbon king being away — to bring about the assembling 
of a national cartes At the same time, the fleeing junta central and its suc- 
cessor in authority on the Peninsula, the regency, desiring to strengthen 
the fidelity of the colonies, to which it was frantically appealing for money, 
decreed that the Spanish domain overseas was no longer colonial, but an 
integral part of the nation, and as such entitled to representation in the 
coming cartes Said the regency’s proclamation of February 14, 1810 

You are elevated to the dignity of free men No longer are you the same as 
formerly, bent under a yoke, all the harsher because of your distance from the seat 
of power, viewed with mdifierence, oppressed by avarice, and destroyed by igno- 
rance ^ 

A unique admission > But subsequently the regency, regretting its rash 
act, restricted colonial representation, undoing the good effect of its apparent 
generosity, while the colonists’ eyes were still further opened to the possibili- 
ties inherent m their “dignity as free men ’’ 

It was a village priest, Miguel Hidalgo, bom in 1753 of native white 
parents, that is, a creole for at least two generations, who was to make vague 
aspiration dynamic A thinker and dreamer, as well as a man of action, he 
had spent many leisure hours reading the Encyclopedists and other philo- 
sophical works forbidden by the Inquisition ^ By establishing small pottery 
and textile works and a tannery m his pastorate, teaching the natives bee- 
culture and introducing them to the silk worm, by encouraging them to plant 
grape-vines, he had already antagonized the civil authorities, who tore up 
the Indians vines m the village of Dolores to preserve the Spaniards' monop- 

Spam versus patriotism for New Spam are generally assigned as the bases for the inudent, which is 
not incorrect if we understand by these two patriotisms not national but group nvalnes in Mexico 
far public office power, and profits Maman, op at , vol I, p 23^-243, seeks to prove that Yermo 
was actuated only by lofty motives, and he and other pro-Spanish writers, suih as Cancelada, empha- 
size the indignation felt among the Spaniards at Itumgaray's peculations True, the viceroy was a 
shameless grafter, but so had been other recent predecessors His fatal error came in being the first 
to favor the creoles rather than the Spaniards, choosing a moment when conditions in the mother 
country for the first time apparently made it safe tor him to lean the other way, toward an element 
that was growing relatively stronger every day 

* Mora, MEXICO y Sus Revoluciones, vol III, p 347 

® Gaceta de Mexico, iBio, vol I, p 41 B 

* Bancroft, 0^ at vol IV p log 
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oly * Apparently the economic emancipation of the native was not to be 
wrought without ndtiona.} pohtics] independence 

Hidalgo had been m touch with a group in the neighbonng aty of 
Quer^taro led by Ignacio Allende, captain in a provincial regiment, whose 
desire for national independence had been kindled by Iturrigaray's expul- 
sion ^ The conspirators met as members of a literary society at the home of 
the presbyter Jose Marfa Sinchez Active sympathizers were the Corregidor 
of Queretaro, Miguel Dominguez and his wife, Maria Josef a Ortiz Domin- 
guez His official record was unusual — he had actually protected the 
Indians When local cloth factories had reduced their workers to the sup- 
posedly obsolete slavery by pecuniary advances, Dominguez abolished this 
system, earmng thereby the enmity of the Spanish owners ^ The viceroy 
removed him from office for heading a protest against the sequestration, 
at the king’s command, of the real estate belonging to clerical benevolent 
institutions ^ His support of independence dated from that moment 
Plans were being laid — and betrayed — to the government Hidalgo 
resolved to act On September r6, i8ro, 

what had been quiet New Spain during three centunes rose in arms at the magic 
words, liberty and emancipation and the ihout of war raised in Dolores resounded 
throughout the soil of Mexico from the vast deserts of the North to the shores of 
the Usumacinta ^ 

The beU of the parish church of Dolores began tolling and from the 
surrounding hills the Indians flocked to the call of their beloved pastor 
Word had spread that great events were impending The white-haired 
curate entered his pulpit, and gazing over the anxious upturned faces of his 
flock, addressed them for the last time 

My children, this day comes to us a new dispensation Are you ready to 
receive it^ Will you be free? Will you make the effort to recover from the 
hated Spaniards the lands stolen from your forefathers three hundred years ago ^ ® 

He spoke to them earnestly, reviewing the oppression under which they 
lived, the impossibility of securing justice, and his purpose to free them 
Probably few Indians understood the full import of his plea But their 
own suffenng vibrated in answer ^ 

^ Mora, oP cti , vdI IV, p S EjtuIid del Castillo N^rete, Mexico en el Siglo XIX, vol I, p as6 

■ Bancroft, op cit , vol IV, p 102-S 

* Idem, p 1 14-15, In 

^Idern, p 30 

■ Zarate, Mexico k Traves de loa Sigloa La Independencia, vol III ch ix 

■Bancroft, op cit , vol IV, p 117 

’ There are vanous versions of what Hidalgo said to his congregation, and none of them are con- 
clusively authoritative Bancroft’s rendering seems closest to the essential spint of the curate’s 
words 
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His venerable aspect, his nnging voice and his convincjiig words conquered 
his audience, and from the dense throng rose the vibrant cries of "Long Live Inde- 
pendence Long Live America Down with the Bad Government f * 

Hidalgo raised as his standard the image of the Indian Virgin of Guadalupe, 
the national patron saint ^ "The villages are joining him voluntarily,” 
wrote Riafio, the royal commander at Guanajuato, to Viceroy Calleja 
ten days later ^ Despite the anathemas of the Mexican episcopate * the 
ragged hordes grew, armed with machetes, pikes, slings, bows, and 
arrows ^ 

In SIX weeks they numbered 80,000 " Hidalgo was an apostle — he was 
neither a military leader nor an organizer ^ Moreover, he was wholly 
lacking in means His untrained levies melted before well-led troops His 
Indians could not hope, as they tried, to shut off artillery fire by covering 
the cannon’s mouth with their straw sombreros ® 

After preliminary successes his forces were routed Moreover, the 
Indians’ pillaging, by which they sustained themselves, and their ferocity, 
fnghtened away many creoles, some of whose number had fallen victims in 
the indiscriminate sacking that followed victory Hidalgo, and Allende, 
his second in command, w:ere unable to restrain their followers ® 

Hidalgo, moreover, though by nature kindly, was imbued with a crusading 
fervor which made him careless of persons — including himself — where 
his cause was involved His was the zealot-martyr type He believed that 
with the odds so greatly against him, terror was a necessary weapon At 
all events he was swept along in the hurricane of long-pent passions His 
visions are clearly revealed in his proclamations . 

Let us establish a congress composed of representatives of all the cities and 
Villages * * * which wiU enact mild and beneficent laws, appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances in each community These representatives govermng with the kmd- 
liness of fathers, treating us aJl as their brothers, will exile poverty, moderating 
the devastation of the country and the extraction of money Crafts will be stimu- 
lated, industry will come to life, we shall make free use of the intensely 
rich products of our fertile land, and in a few years, its inhabitants will enjoy the 
benefits which the Sovereign Author of nature has poured over this vast continent 

^ Nicol&s Le6n, Hiatona. General de Mfxico, oP cjt , Cap xxu 

* Zamacois, HisLona de M^jico, vol VI, p zss 

* Alaman, op nt vol I, p 420 

* Hernandez y Divalos, Coleccidn de Documentos para la Histona de la Guerra de Indepen- 
dencia, vol II, p 106 

■ Bancroft, op c%t , vol IV, p 144, 214, 250 

" Hemindez y Divalos, op cit , vol II, p 274 

'Zavala, 0^ ct/ , vol I, p 47 

* Alaman, op ctt , vol I, p 459 

“Bancroft, op cit , vol IV, p 121, iss, 156, f n , 173 

Id Idem, p 122 

Proclamation issued in Valladolid, Dec 15, 1810 Repnnted m Aiaznan, op cit, vol II, 
App Doc B 
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As Hidalgo’s army dwindled pardon was offered him, but he declined it 

In the discharge of our duty we will not lay aside our arms until we have 
wrested the jewel of liberty from the hands of the oppressor We arc resolved to 
enter into no arrangement which has not for its basis the liberty of the nation, and 
the enjoyment of those rights, which the God of nature has given to all men — 
nghts inalienable, which must be sustained by the shedding of rivers of blood if 
necessary Pardon, your Excellency, is for criminals, not for defenders of 

their country ^ 

He ordered the emancipation of slaves, abolished the tribute and restora^ 
tion of their lands to the Indians m the Guadalajara district,^ and was 
battling undaunted when treachery cut short his career ^ He had been in the 
field but SIX months, and the fire he had kindled was blazing amid the accu^ 
mulated fuel of centuries 

The standard of leadership dropped by the inert hand of Father Hidalgo 
was grasped by another village priest, Jose Maria Morelos, curate of Card' 
cuaro, a mestizo Under his statesmanlike leadership the independence 
movement made great headway again, aided greatly by events in Spam 

Four years of desperate warfare had taught the Penmsulars that blood 
shed so freely for royalty deserved some recognition In i8ii the cortes 
abolished torture ^ In March, rSi 2 , it adopted a new constitution This 
vested sovereignty in the people, limited monarchy through a cabinet respon- 
sible to the cortes^ which retained the legislative function, created electoral 
machinery, made municipal officers elective instead of hereditary, and 
guaranteed freedom of press and assembly In all these respects it was a 
democratic charter It established Catholicism as the only religion with 
the practice of all others forbidden It abolished the Inquisition and 
seignorial rights ^ 

In New Spam officialdom took the oath of allegiance but withheld the 
liberation of the press as long as possible and promulgated the constitution 
with much misgiving The consequences were exactly what the authorities 
dreaded — enlightening discussion of the evils to which the country was heir 
Municipal elections m Mexico City produced even more horrendous results 

— only Americans known for their sympathy with independence were chosen 

— a clear manifestation, notwithstanding grave irregularities in the ballot- 
ing, of majority sentiment In other cities the independentists made a 
similar sweep “ 

Military, civil, and ecclesiastical authorities were one in their agreement 
that this was an intolerable state of affairs Accordingly the viceroy sus- 
pended liberty of the press, j’ailed editors and writers, ordered assemblages 

* Quoted in Neprete, op cU , vol III, p 75 * Alaman, op at , val II, p 44a 

■Hemindez y DlvaJos, op ai , vol II, p 169-70 ® Chapman, Hist of Spain, p 494-5 

“Bancroft, op at, vol IV, p 272-5 “Bancroft, op cft, vol IV, p 461-fc 
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dispersed by armed force, and annulled the municipal elections Despite 
their oaths sworn on the crucifix with unprecedented solemnity,^ the officials, 
lay and clerical, did not hesitate to nullify the constitution These high- 
handed acts gave the revolutionary movement great impetus 

The next year, 1813, Morelos, successful m the field and controlling a 
considerable section of the country, felt able to call a national congress On 
November 6 it formally declared the Independence of Mexico from Spam 
It confirmed Morelos’s decrees annulling all caste distinctions under the 
equalizing designation of "Americans,” opening offices in church and state to 
all, abolished slavery, the use of the lash for Indians as well as the tribute, 
and hmited taxation to excise, tithes, and parochial fees ^ Emancipation 
was at the flood 

But m Spam, with the decline of Napoleonic power, Ferdinand VII 
returned to the throne, and immediately declared the Constitution of 1812 
and all the reforms of the cortes null and void ^ Its members were thrown 
in prison Not only was Bourbon absolutism recnthroned but liberalism 
was stamped upon with the utmost ferocity In Mexico Ferdinand rees- 
tablished the Inquisition and the special privilege courts, the gallows, and 
the whippmg-post ^ Clergy and military rejoiced 

Morelos countered with a constitution for the new nation that he hoped 
to set free It was drawn up at Apatzingan in 1814 While never put in 
practice it reveals the ideals which actuated the revolutionists American 
revolutionary, French, and Spanish ideas were reflected It preserved the 
democratic features of the Spanish constitution of 1812 and the maintenance 
of Roman Catholicism as the only religion It vested sovereignty in the 
people, and guaranteed freedom of speech and press ^ But the Inquisition, 
as early as August, 1808, had condemned "the manifest heresy of the people’s 
sovereignty ” ® The hierarchy now imposed the penalty of major excom- 
munication not only on whomsoever read the new charter, but on those 
who failed to denounce others w^hom they knew to possess copies of it 

Renewed efficiency m crushing rebellion marked the Bourbons’ return 
Additional forces were sent to New Spam The new viceroy, Calleja, 
spared prisoners on the field only to save them for gallows and firing squad,® 
dragged the wounded from hospitals to be shot,“ included women and chil- 
dren in his butcheries Non-combatants fared as badly — inhabitants of 
towns or haciendas that had sheltered insurgents, he put to the sword 

* Alaman, op at , vol III, p 27B, 280 * Bancroft, op at , vol IV, p sgg 

■Bancroft, op at , vol IV, p 461, 464-5, 566-7 ^ Idem, p 601-2 

■ Chapman, op at , p 45y ■Alaman, op at , vul I, p 214—15 

Idem, vol IV, p 176-7 

*Idem, vol II, p ^02, 511, vol III, p 14B, 165, 240-1 
vol II, p 154-5, vol IV, p 607 
^'^Idem, vol IV, p 543 

“ Commumca Lions of Nov 23 and 29, 1810, from General Cni 7 to Viceroy Calleja Document 
No 5, Vol II, Alaman, oj!> at , vol III, p 156 
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When toward the end of 1815 Morelos was captured^ the Inquisition de- 
clared him to be 

formally a heretic, a propagator of heresy, pursuer and disturber of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, profaner of the holy sacraments, schismatic, lascivious, a hypo- 
cnte, irreconcilable enemy of Christianity, traitor to God, King and Pope,^ 

and released him “ to the secular arm” for execution ^ 

The death of Morelos ended an epoch The insurgents were scattered 
One by one their leaders fell Most of the survivors accepted amnesty 
offered by Calleja’s humaner successor, Viceroy Apodaca ^ Guadalupe Vic- 
toria, rejecting compromise, was a lone fugitive in the Vera Cruz mountains * 
Militarily the revolution was practically suppressed by 1817 ® In that 
year even the gallant Spaniard, Xavier Mina, fugitive from Ferdinand’s 
tyranny, could not with his 270 men find aid or comfort among those whose 
cause he had come to espouse and for which he gave his life ® 

The remammg active rebels had become mere looters,"^ others were openly 
brigands Such there had been from the start Gomez de Lara, half -savage 
Indian, fighting from the sierras of San Lms Potosi, not only Spaniards, but 
all not of his race ® Others without even the motive of race-hatred, pre- 
ferred raiding to the hardships of peace they had known Morelos did his 
utmost to hold these de^or antes as he called them in check,® and shot several 
for banditry With his death, principle gave way to pillage Of the 
onginal insurgents only one, Vicente Guerrero, maintained an effective 
resistance, impregnable in the fastnesses of the southern Sierras Yet 
independence was not dead It but waited an opportunity Throughout 
Latin America identical causes had produced similar results To the south 
a whole continent had risen 

In Spam discontent was to register once more — fleetingly — but, as 
before, with tremendous repercussions in the colonies Mutiny among troops 
destined for the unpopular service in the Americas obliged Ferdinand to 
restore the Constitution of 1812 and pledge himself to support it** In 
Mexico this news caused consternation among the upper clergy*^ Revolt 
under its auspices was soon brewing*^ Among the most active were the 
Bishop of Puebla, strongly opposed to democratic principles, Canon Mon- 
teagudo who had played an important part m Iturngaray’s deposal, the 
ex-Inquisitor Tirado, now deprived through the Constitution of his func- 
tions in the Holy Office Another conspirator was the oidor B a taller, whose 

* Alaman, op at, vol IV, p 325 

’/dent, vol IV, p 32^7 * Ward, Meaaco m 1B27, p 219-31 

* Bancroft, op ctt , vol IV, p 6Q4-S “ Bancroft, op cii , vol IV, p 658 

* Robinson, Memoirs of Memcan Hevolubon, p 43^276 

^Bancroft, op cit , vol IV, p 671 

* Idem, vol IVi p 322 w Chapman op ctt , p 490 

■/dem, vol IV, p 382-3 ** Bancroft, op cit , vol IV, p 697 

^^IdzTfi, vol IV, p 471, S14 **Alaman, op ctt, vol V, p 14, 
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position likewise was virtually abolished,' and whose prospects of ofl 5 ce-hold- 
mg under an elective system were ml Meetmgs were held m the oratory 
of the church of San Felipe Neri m the capital and were attended by many 
of high official and social standmg * But to achieve rebellion a strong arm 
was needed 

It was found m the ambitious person of Agustin de Iturbide ^ Of limited 
education he had chosen a military career at fifteen As lieutenant in the 
provmcial mfantry of his native Valladohd, in Michoacdn, he offered to 
serve the government succeeding the coup d'etat against Iturngaray * He 
declmed Hidalgo’s invitation to take an important command in the mdepend- 
entist movement ® Subsequently Iturbide rose to a colonelcy m the royalist 
forces and was successful in the field where he was known for his merciless 
execution of prisoners, women as well as men,® and of non-combatants ^ 
On April 17, 1813, he wrote from Salvatierra to his superior, General 
Cruz 

I have signahzed with abundant blood, Good Friday, 1813, in the history of 
this place It IS not easy to calculate the number of excommunicated 

wretches who in consequence of the action descended to the most profound abyss , 
but from the accounts of the commanders in different places and the corpses I saw, 
I infer they numbered three hundred and fifty ® 

The "wretches” had been excommunicated for espousing independence 
Iturbide’ s robberies and peculations, however, were so shameless that m 
1816 he was obliged to resign and appear at Mexico City to answer charges ® 
The affair was hushed up for the malad versions of which he was accused 
extended to many royalist commanders who were inclined to make common 
cause with him Excepting Father Lavameta,^' the curate of Guanajuato, 
witnesses, fearing his vengeance, dared not testify Despite his military 
ability he was not restored to a command 

Four years later his stolen fortune had been wasted m self-indulgence 
and he was ready for any adventure that promised success 

* Bancroft op cU , vol IV, p 460 ^ Alaman, op cil , vol V, p 51 

^ Idem, vol IV, p 701-2 * Idem, vol I, p 2Sg 

® Bancroft, op cil , vol IV, p 176 

^ Idem, op at , p 352, 516, in , Alaman, op ett , vol IV, p I2z, 2R0-1 

7 ^.laman, op ctt , vol IV, A^pp 71 

■Printed in the Gaceta de M6mco, Apnl 2g, 1B13 

Juatm H Smith m his scholarly The War With Mexico vol I, p 37, g-ives this version 
"In 1B14 he wrote to the viceroy on Good Friday, ‘In honor of the day I have just ordered three 
hundred excommunicated wretches shot This picture clearly paints Iturbide in even blacker 
colors, for it indicates a deliberate execution in honor of Good Friday It is possible that he sent 
another auch message a year after the one to Cruz above recorded but I have been unable to find 
any trace of it in the official Gaceta de Mexico where the reports of the commanders in the field were 
printed — or elsewhere I give it therefore merely on the authonty of Professor Smith 
■Alaman, op ext , vol IV, p 42, 446, vol V, p 55 
Bancroft, op cxl , vol IV, p 702 fn 

“ Vicente Rocafuerte, Bosquejo Ligerlsimo de la Revolucidn de M£jtco, p zs—jg, reprints Fr 
Labarneta'a testimony in full, detailing Iturbide'a thefts ot money, silver, cattle, etc 
Alaman, op ext , vol IV, p 447 Idem, vol V, p 56 

Idem, vol IV, p 4SI “ Bancroft, op ext , vol IV, p. 703 
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This was Lhe man selected by the Mexican hierarchy and conservatives 
whose hatred of the liberal constitution in Spain ^ led them to lay aside their 
vaunted role of supporters of constituted authority and pillars of his royal 
majesty Rebellion had ceased to be treason “to God, King, and Pope'’ 
when It was in the clerical interest The Bishop of Guadalajara advanced 
25,000 pesos towards Lhe enterprise ^ 

To succeed Iturbide needed a command He persuaded the viceroy to 
give him one to subdue the hitherto invincible Guerrero ^ who had kepi alive 
the embers of revolution Apodaca, completely deceived, furnished troops 
and supplies Iturbide s plans at first miscarried He had previously 
sought to win over Guerrero by favorable offers, but the insurgent scorn- 
fully rejected anything that savored of pardon^ Iturbide’s military ven- 
tures were equally futile His encounters were severe defeats ^ But he 
concealed the facts as well as he could in his reports ® and entered mto com- 
munication with the insurgent leader, pretending to his chief that it was for 
the sole purpose of offering amnesty 

This time he sent Guerrero word that he had been converted to independ- 
ence and suggested that the two work together Guerrero, simple, rugged, 
seeing here the fulfilment of his ten years’ struggle, consented, placing him- 
self at Iturbide’s orders ^ With his force doubled and the moral support of 
the outstanding insurgent, Iturbide now merely needed money to ensure his 
success He secured this by offering to safeguard the convoy of half a mil- 
lion pesos for the Spanish merchants in Manila awaiting safe transportation 
from the capital to the coast, and then appropriating it en route ® 

Deception was no longer necessary Iturbide proclaimed his “Plan of 
Iguala ” “ It provided for national independence under a “constitutional” 
monarchy The crown was to be tendered to Ferdinand VII of Spam, and 
in case of refusal, successively to his two brothers or some other member of a 
reigning family Ad interim a junta under the presidency of the viceroy was 
to govern the country subject to existing {i r. , Spanish) laws, and to convoke 
in whatever manner it deemed fit, a congress which should draw up a national 
constitution Caste distinctions were abolished, all were now citizens with 
equal rights, advancement would be based on virtue and merit, without 
discrimination between European and American bom AU officials, civil, 
ecclesiastic, and military, were to retain their positions if they subscribed 
to the plan, and to lose them otherwise Catholicism was to be the religion 
and none other tolerated The three essential planks or “guaranties” 
were “Independence,” which everyone for one reason or another wanted, 
“Religion,” w^hich no one opposed, and “Union” to signify the equality 

> Maman, 0^ cit vol TV, p 725 s /ifW, vol V, p 81-3 

“ BuatamanLe, Cuadro Histdnca, vqI V, p 55-6 p gi 

■ Alaman op cit vol V, p 57 7 Bancroft, op cit , vol IV, p 70B 

^ Idem, p 85 * Idem, p 709 

■ Te^t in Mfimoires \utographes de Iturbide, p 109-115 
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for European and American born, which all approved, the Americans because 
they had never enjoyed it, the Spaniards because they feared reprisals An 
“army of the three guaranties” was to defend these principles, and former 
mdependentists, that is, rebels, were to be included in its ranks 

The plan was politically astute Every group got something It en- 
abled each to think that objectionable features could later be eliminated 
Apodaca discovered Iturbide's duplicity too late Another royalist gen- 
eral, Anastasio Bustamante, promptly swung his forces, six thousand strong, 
to the rebels ^ Others switched with equal facility “ Counting now on most 
of the military, and on the powerful support of the church which had made 
a complete volte-face, independence was achieved m a few months and 
almost without bloodshed 

^Bancroft, op cii , vol IV, p 713 ^Idem, p 714 



THE MEANING OF INDEPENDENCE 


Independence was a facL But the connotations of that higli-soundmg 
word were non-exislent An administrative severing from Spam had taken 
place — nothing more It had been brought about under auspices wholly 
committed to continuing things as they had been, and for that purpose 
Hidalgo had launched, and Morelos had continued, what was m essence a 
social revolution They had precipitated a civil war — and lost , the estab- 
lished order had won The radicals of i8io had instinctively viewed inde- 
pendence from Spain as an essential preliminary to fundamental change 
The conservatives of 1820 espoused independence only when they saw the 
danger they had defeated in the colony looming again unexpectedly in the 
mother country 

Viewed in terms of progress the political revolution of 1821 was a defeat 
Its champions intended to change nothing For the moment it was a step 
backward Its consummation embodied the quintessence of the colonial 
vices It was achieved by duplicity, perjury, treason, and robbery Its 
instrument and dominating figure was a militarist wholly devoid of principle 
whose hands had for ten years been steeped in the blood of his countrymen 

The independence of 1821 had one far-reaching implication which its 
promoters did not appreciate, and consequences which they did not antici- 
pate Into the cable that tied the colony to Spain had been twisted all the 
strands of the elaborate fabric of privilege and discrimination Its ultimate 
unraveling till the social pattern was wholly changed was inevitable — once 
the cable cut Supreme authority — obedience to the king imposed by 
arms and tradition, inculcated by the church as an article of faith — was 
no more 

The Spaniards found this out a few months after independence, and 
fully realized its painful implications when most of them were stripped of 
theu property and driven from Mexico The white Mexicans who absorbed 
their wealth were able to maintain their economic advantages for another 
hundred years, when oligarchical rule fell with Diaz In other words, the 
independence of 1821 turned out to be wholly a Hispanic family affair 
between European and American bom members It was a political fight 
within the dominating social class The defeat of the 1810 insurrection was 
made possible only because many creoles, frightened by the emergence of 
Hidalgo’s Indians and the evident social aspects of the movement, swung 
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back into the arms of their European born brothers and made common cause 
with them against the darker bloods — the really dispossessed The 
victors m the Mexico City municipal election of 1813 — the first ever held m 
Spanish America — were Americans, favonng independence, but ‘‘all of the 
most distinguished class of society ” ^ No Spaniard or Indian was among 
the eighteen deputies chosen for the Spanish cartes from Mexico three months 
later ^ The white Americans had wanted to take to themselves the Span- 
iards’ political advantages, but not to relinquish their own economic 
dominance of mestizo and Indian To lose the latter was a far more 
horrifying prospect In this respect both white groups were wholly suc- 
cessful in 1821 The native aspect of the revolution was relegated to the 
background and eliminated but for an insignificant reference to the legal 
abolition of the caste system,’ which meant no more than the colonial laws 
protecting the native because contrary to the interest of those who profited 
by maintaining his serfdom The feudal land tenure remained unchanged 
Clerical and military privilege were unabated Except in individual cases, 
the lower four fifths of the Mexican population did not figure in the 
Iturbidist revolution and secured no benefit therefrom Their emanci- 
pation was not to be even seriously attempted for another century 

* Alaman, lli^Lona de M^jico, vol 111, p 412 

^ flan of Iguala, Art XI 


^Idern, p 433 



WHAT HAPPENED IN SPAIN 


Before pursuing Mexico's destiny let us glance at the mother country 
Spam, at least, was free from the peculiar discriminations and the race 
caste enslavement fastened on her colony Yet Spam's own contemporary 
history reveals the nature of her political legacy to the New World 

The 1820 restoration of the constitution of 1S12 was short-lived Its 
defenders could not agree Ferdinand the faithless who had no intention of 
keeping his pledge called in the foreign troops of the Holy Alliance to abolish 
the constitution and the liberal laws of the cortes and to persecute their 
proponents savagely But even this ruthlessness was scarcely necessary 
There was no popular resistance Says Chapman 

The masses were yet so steeped in ignorance and weighed down by traditional 
influences, that they rejected a system intended for their benefit * * • From 
1823 to 1829 the political history of Spain was a senes of alternations between 
terrorism and a relaxation of coercive measures * * * but the dominant note 
at all times was absolutism ^ 

The "Carlist’' wars to decide whether a daughter and only child of 
Ferdinand VII should reign, or the male line represented by his brother Don 
Carlos, tore Spam in the thirties Hundreds of thousands had to fight, 
suffer, starve, bleed, and die — over a family quarrel between individuals 
not far from degenerates 

There followed ^'an era m which successful military men were ♦ * * the 
virtual rulers of Spam,’ ^ while thir teen-year-old Isabella, illegally proclaimed 
queen, ruled nominally An unbiased historian thus describes her 

Isabella was notorious for her bad conduct Furthermore she was perfidious, 
selfish, superstitious and lacking in principle Withal ihe was devoutly religious 
The result was that her opinions were swayed by her numerous transitory lovers, 
or by her confessors, and ministries rose and fell according to the dictates of the 
camarilla ^ 

Execution or exile was the fate of those who hoped audibly for better 
government After twenty-five years a revolution dethroned Isabella II, 
but the caries, packed with life appointees of the crown — grandees, ecclesi- 

^ Chapman, A HisLory of Spam, p 497 “ Idem, p 499 * Idem, p soi 
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astics, and soldiers — voted to continue monarchy The problem was to 
find a king After several, including a Hohenzollern, had declined, Amadeo 
of Savoy reluctantly consented The clergy opposed him because the House 
of Savoy had just taken over what was left of the Papal states, and feared he 
might withdraw state financial support leaving the church dependent en- 
tirely on the contributions of the faithful After six years he abdicated, 
unable to harmonize the warring factions and unwilling to rule with an iron 
hand Republicanism tned unsuccessfully for a year to control chaos 
Then the Bourbons returned with Alfonso XII, son of Isabella, promising 
general amnesty and constitutional government It proved an era of 
pseudo-democracy under constitutional forms ^ The forms at least were 
a gam 

The new constitution of 1876 created a two chamber cortes^ half the 
senate’s seats going automatically to princes, captains-general, nobles, 
archbishops, and appointees of the king, while the lower house was elected 
by suffrage limited through a property qualification In 1889, however, 
universal male suffrage came m The clergy was conciliated by providing 
continued state support though it protested bitterly against the grant of 
toleration of other faiths Convivial excesses having cut short the king's 
life, Marfa Cristina, his widow, ruled as regent until the majority, at sixteen, 
nf Alfonso XIII At his accession in 1902 Spam is the most backward 
country m Western Europe, unless it be Portugal, where similar conditions 
obtain The Iberian Peninsula is still medieval m spirit and largely m fact 
The ruling power is the aristocracy composed of the hereditary nobility, 
rich merchants who can buy their way into the titled ranks, clergy, and 
army The masses are desperately poor, barely able to keep body and soul 
together The connecting link between upper and lower classes is “ chanty ” 
Thousands line up daily to receive the unused food of the army ^ 

But it is the twentieth century A few eddies from the current of world 
progress seem bound to stir the edges of the stagnant peninsular pool 
Bubbles of a vigorous literature are rising from its depths Novelists like 
Perez Galdos, Perez de Ayala, and Blasco Ibanez, Benavente, the dramatist, 
essayists such as Ortega y Gasset are even churning away the thick scum of 
a dead past The lower house of the cartes^ filled with elected deputies gives 
hope, whatever their inevitable shortcomings, of becoming m time a national 
forum, a political training-school But not yet ■ The king clings to the 
belief that the throne is his “by divine right ” ^ Latifundta, vast estates 
held out of use, present a pressing agrarian and social problem ^ The 
people are densely superstitious and ignorant — how could they be other- 
wise ? ® Law fundamentally is still the royal will, with the sword to en- 
force it 

^Idem, p 503-505 p J05-6, 532, 524 

^ Ortega y Gasset, La Verdad Sobre La Dictadura, p 2BH 

< Chapman, op oxt , p 522 “ Idem, p 524 
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In the third decade of the twentieth century, military ventures in 
Morocco — virtually all that remains of the wrecked colonial empire — 
meet with disaster To the rottenness of the army oligarchy, thousands 
of young hves are needlessly sacnficed While the be-medaled and 
be-paunched generals are gaming and drinking far from the front, fattenmg 
on the funds intended for equipment and efiSciency, undisciplined hillmen 
defending their soil are slaughtering the sons of Spain who have been lured 
on by the will-of- the- wisp of an illusive glory The scandal grows as mourn- 
ing enters more and more Spanish homes Grave charges are going to be 
aired in congress — implicating the highest Intolerable thought to those 
who know no law but their own will and desire ' Moreover investigation of 
one grave abuse often uncovers others The whole edifice of corrupt pnvi- 
lege may be assaulted by presumptuous upstarts This sort of thmg must 
be stamped out ' 

A military coup d'etat on September 13, 1923, takes place with the king’s 
consent and approval Against whom and what? It is, according to its 
caudtllo^ Primo de Rivera, to nd the country of administrative corruption ■ ^ 
The charge is well-founded — but, as an ironic ditty expressed it 

Espaha entera esti boba 
Torque no recapacita 
Que est§, mis sucia la escoba 
Que la bdsura que quita 

Which freely translated says 

Let Spain not forget, 

To clear the dung- hill 
The broom that we get, 

Is dirtier still 

The dictatorship suppresses the cories as an unnecessary expense Yet 
m 1926 the army has more colonels than Germany before the war ^ The 
elected municipal authorities it replaces with creatures of its own — the 
ballot-box in Spain has become a museum piece ^ Judges who do not find 
as the army wills are removed * The death penalty is imposed on workmen 
innocent of any offense, but whose political convictions are distasteful ^ 
Acquittal of "nobles" involved in fraudulent bank failures is exacted, and 
the release of an arrested cocaine- vending prostitute because a general 
"needed" her ® A censorship so rigid blankets the country that no book, 
pamphlet, or newspaper article may appear without inspection ^ Imprison- 

^ Proclamation of Pnmo de Rivera “To the Country and to the Army ” issued m Barcelona, 
Sept \ 2 , Iff 3 3 

* Blasco IMflez in Current Hist , Sept ig26 p 827 

* Ortei^a y Gasset, Espafta Encadenada, La Verdad Sobre la Dictadura, p zgz 

*Idem,p 370 ^Idem,p 279 * Idem, p 269-270 Idem, p 199-220 
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ment, ruinous fines, and exile for editors and writers who transgress and 
suppression of their publications crush out information and comment ‘ 
Under cover of the censorship, graft large and small flourishes with greater 
impunity than ever, from stock frauds to the “commandeering” of automo- 
biles for the local military commander ^ In fact the movement has created 
for itself a new name which passes from mouth to mouth — tmpumsmo 
Vice prospers — with the excess profits of the dens that made up Mellila 
the rear of the Morocco front where the generals played, a Catholic church 
is built ^ The bishop of Barcelona had hastened to bless the dictatorship at 
the start ^ It is building for permanency "In the schools ive shall permit 
no education other than religious and patriotic” is Primo de Rivera’s 
dictum ^ 

Meanwhile men of public spirit and integrity are jailed and deported like 
criminals Because Dr Gregorio Maranon, senior surgeon of the Madrid 
General Hospital, a scientist wholly alien to political life, made no secret, m 
private conversations, of his belief that the existing arbitrary form of govern- 
ment was a misfortune to his country, he was arrested and for weeks held 
tncomumcado, even to his family His case is not exceptional Jailed 
without procedure of any kind or unceremoniously deported to the Canary 
Islands — even humanists and gentle philosophers, men of international 
repute, like Miguel de Unamuno, have not been spared ® 

Do the Spanish care? Apparently not a bit The day after the dicta- 
torship proclaimed itself, the only group seen on the Calle de Alcala in 
Madrid, where crowds foregather in moments of excitement and public 
upheaval, was, according to Indalecio Prieto, deputy of the abolished con- 
gress, clustered about a man in a chef’s livery ballyhoomg the merits of a 
cheap restaurant 

Such is the political state of Spam — madre patria of Mexico and other 
nations in the second quarter of the twentieth century Anno Domini 

As Ortega y Gasset points out — dynasty, not country, has always been 
inculcated as the object of Spanish patriotism As the vast empire con- 
quered by the energy and bravery of the Spaniard shrank — thrown away 
by the incompetence and oppressiveness of the ruler — the duress weighed 
the more heavily on the area that remained With all the colonies lost, the 
need of exploiting improvised the colonial system in Morocco, where the 
fighting was kept up for the purpose of maintaining the army “But 
now Spam herself has become the colony of the one machme of oppression 
We find ourselves in a situation analogous to that of the American pieoples, 
when at the beginning of the last century they aspired to their indepen- 
dence The Spaniards to-day need to conquer their own country ” ® 

^Idem, p 214-is, 251-6^, 314 ^ Idem, p 236-242, 2g6, 298-300 

^ Idem p IS * Idem, p 164 ^ Idem, p 289 

" Un Teatigo Ocular, Espafia Bajo El Dictador in La Reforma Social Jan 1927 
^ Ortega y Gasset, op cii , p 1S7 * Idem, p 295 
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His Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, will be first called to the 
throne of the Mexican empire * • * In case of refusal, it will be his brother the 
most serene infante Don Carlos , should he decline, the most serene infante, Don 
Francisco de Paula , in case he refuses, the most serene infante Don Carlos Luis 
• * • and in case the last renounces, the person whom the cortes of the (Mexican) 
empire shall designate ^ 

Thus read the Treaty of Cordoba made by Iturbide with Spam’s last 
viceroy, O’Donoju, who landed m July, 1821, just after independence was 
achieved, thus confirming it as outlined in the Plan of Iguala A Bourbon, 
if possible, but at all events a monarch ’ 

And when Iturbide, author of Plan and Treaty, appointed the junta 
which in turn was to select from its number the regency of five that would 
govern pending the emperor’s acceptance, this body consisted, besides 
Iturbide, of the viceroy, “because it is fitting that a person of his rank take 
an active and immediate part m the government,” ^ and three other staunch 
royalists and previous opponents of independence, namely an oidor of the 
late Audiencia, a former secretary of the vice-regal government, and the 
governor of the bishopric of Michoacan When the viceroy died a few days 
later he was replaced by the bishop of Puebla Iturbide ' s jwn/a then con- 
ferred upon him the title of “most serene highness,” the rank of "generalis- 
simo of the army and navy of the empire,” a yearly salary of |i2o,ooo, a 
gift of a million dollars, an estate twenty leagues square and to his father the 
honors and salary of $10,000 pertaining to a member of the regency ^ 

Iturbide in turn promoted the generals who had elevated him The 
highest rank, lieutenant-general, went to Pedro Celestino Negrete,^ who as a 
royalist commander had never spared his captives and for ten years 
had filled his official reports with invectives against the independent- 
ists as "monsters, infamous rebels, and vile canaille” ® Guerrero, whose 
adherence had made Iturbide’s success possible, alone among the original 
insurgents, received important, and Bravo lesser, recognition ® Iturbide 's 
shghting of the aniiguos patriotas, as these now began to style themselves,’ 

1 Text m Mdmoires Auto^aphes de Iturbide art III, Treaty of C6rdoba 

* Iturbide, op cit , p lai 

’ Alaman, Hi^stona dc Miuco vol V, p 32«f 119-340, 361 

‘Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol IV, p 738 fti ‘Bancroft, op at vol IV, p 73B, 744. 

* Alaman, op cU , vol III p 1S3 ’ Alaman, op at , vol V, p 149 In 
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went so far as to prohibit applicants for office or preferment to mention any 
service m favor of independence before the previous March, the date of the 
Plan of Iguala * Dissatisfaction among their number grew The wounds 
of ten years’ massacre were not healed and here were the hated Spaniards 
under the “independence” which should have driven them out securing 
most of the “plums” of office 

Protests cropped out m the press Carlos Maria Bustamante dedicated 
each issue of his daily, “La Abispa de Chilpancmgo,” to one of the former 
insurgent chiefs The name of the publication referring to the place where 
Morelos had first proclaimed independence was in itself an irritation to 
Iturbide He ordered the paper stopped, imprisoned Bustamante,^ and 
the regency decreed that written attacks on Spaniards were treasonable, 
and criticism of the projected constitution illegal ^ Additional censors were 
appointed to enforce these decrees A broadside advising Spaniards to 
sell their goods and leave the country netted the author, Lagranda, a sentence 
to six years’ imprisonment, and the loss of his civic rights ^ 

The regency's first duty, according to the Treaty of Cordoba to which, 
like the Plan of Iguala, all officials, military, ecclesiastical, and civil, had 
sworn solemn allegiance, was to convoke a national cortes by the electoral 
methods provided in the existing Spanish constitution ^ But as a body 
so elected might not be wholly subservient to the generalissimo and his 
backers, the regency, disregarding the method they had sworn to support, 
arranged to “pack” the congress The upper chamber was to be chosen 
principally by clergy and army, and the lower house obliged arbitrarily to 
include also members of ecclesiastical, military, and legal professions The 
illegality of this procedure and Iturbide’s purpose to dominate were apparent 
But the only method of opposition possible was conspiracy A plot among 
earlier independentists sought a legal and un trammeled congressional elec- 
tion The plot was discovered and its members arrested Feeling ran 
high Despite Iturbide 's carefully laid plans many of his political opponents 
were chosen ^ 

To meet the situation the generalissimo planned to use the army which 
he had created Spain meanwhile had rejected the Treaty of Cordoba which 
left Iturbide a pretext for consummating his supreme ambition The breach 
between him and congress, which upon assembling had assumed the title 
of “Majesty,” and following Spanish custom declared its members “invio- 
lable,” that IS, not subject to arrest or trial except by itself, became wide open 
when it proposed reducing the army in the interest of the bankrupt treasury 
— a wholly necessary measure since foreign danger no longer threatened 
and the government was living beyond its resources at the rate of $300,000 

* Idem, vdI V, p 3SI, 4og * Bancroft, op ctt , vol IV, p 742 

^Alaman, op ctt, vol V, p 407-S ^Idem 

* Te*t m Mfimoires Autographes de Iturbide, art XIII, p 123 

*AJaman, op ctt, vol V, p 336-7, 376, Bancroft, op ctt , vol IV, p 744-8 
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monthly A fiifther reg^ulation providing' that no member of the regency 
could hold military command was projected This settled matters In 
the barracks of the capital the cry of '‘Viva Agustfn I” went forth amid the 
firing of musketry, and the generals and officers notified congress that they 
had unanimously proclaimed Iturbide emperor^ 

A mob composed of soldiery^ monks, and others ^ invaded congress 
shouting "Emperor or Death," ^ overawing the deputies who m fear of 
physical violence endorsed the empire — the Iturbidists willing, the others, 
cowed But so many had absented themselves that the legal requirement 
of 102 members voting was not met ^ 

This did not matter to the army and Iturbide Elaborate preparations 
were made for the coronation The congress now outdid itself in subser- 
viency and in a proclamation declared 

Mexicans, you have to-daj on the imperial throne — Iturbide-the-Great , 
your most ardent wishes are realized He has ascended the throne not to exercise 
over you his absolute authority, such as was exercised by the former Spanish 
monarchs, but to fulfil toward you the tender duties of a father toward his chil- 
dren , to govern lu conformity with the laws and constitution w hich your congress 
will adopt, to proteLt the weak, to do justice in an equitable manner, to main- 
tain the integnty of the empire, and conserve in full vigor, the apostolic 
and Roman Catholic religion, tolerating no other Here is what he has sworn 
to-day before the king of kings and nations, manifesting * * * his hatred of tyranny 
and his respect for law , protesting m the most solemn manner that he would die 
rather than fail to perform such sacred duties, and proclaiming the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people ^ 

Congress declared the monarchy to be hereditary, conferred the title 
of "prince imperial" on the oldest son “prmce of the Union" on Iturbide’s 
father, prince and princesses on the other children The day of the em- 
peror’s "election" was voted a national holiday, coinage was to bear his 
nude bust with a Latin inscription, and an elaborate court with an imperial 
guard, almoner, chaplain, gentlemen of the bedchamber, master of the horse, 
equerries, lords and ladies in waiting, and pages, was provided for As the 
treasury was empty a forced contribution was decreed to cover all this mag- 
nificence The national pawnshop's director incurred the emperor’s enmity 
by refusing to hand over Us jewels for the impienal crowns and scepter, but 
many ladies hastened to lend their precious stones ® 

Amid salvos of artillery, blare of military bands, and tolling of church 
bells, over carpeted streets, beneath floral arches, between houses fluttering 
with banners, the imperial cortege, enlarged by the freshly improvised court 

^ Bancroft, op cii , vol IV, p 769-771 , Alaman, op cU , vol V, p 423, 501, 593 
* Alaman, op ctt , vol V, p 595 

'Lorenzo de Zavala, Cnsayo Histdnco de las Revoluciones de M^jico, vol I, p 131 
'Bancroft, op cU , vol IV, p 773 

'Iturbide, op cii , p 139-40 'Alaman, op cu , vol V, p 6 ro, 621-2, 624 
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and the newly created order of the Knights of Guadalupe entered the great 
cathedral in the Zocalo Here four bishops sprinkled the emperor and em- 
press with holy water, escorted them to their thrones, anointed them with 
sacred oils, blessed their regalia, celebrated high mass, and intoned “Vivat 
Imperator in Aeternum ” ^ 

The imperial eternity lasted eleven months Iturbide’s desire for 
absolutism further antagonized the deputies When congress sought to 
remove itself to Texcoco to avoid the emperor’s pressure he arrested fifteen 
deputies on the charge of plotting and despite protests and the absence of 
evidence refused to release them Congress now being definitely hostile 
Iturbide determined to make it compliant by reducing the number of depu- 
ties When that body refused to be shrunk the emperor dissolved it by 
armed force ^ 

Some of Iturbide’s staunchest supporters were now disgusted To 
preserve the appearance of a legislative body, he appointed ts. junta composed 
of the most faithful among the suppressed congress under the presidency of 
Bishop Castaniza of Durango This assembly was also sorely needed to 
provide funds for the bankrupt empire 

A forced loan was again invoked but as even this arbitrary method could 
not produce funds with sufficient speed, Iturbide repeated his performance 
of eighteen months previously and seized a quarter of a million dollars belong- 
ing to Spaniards awaiting safe conduct at Vera Cruz for Spam This further 
increased the number of those who were weary of him ^ 

But the throne was to receive a vital blow from another quarter A 
former royalist officer, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, not satisfied with pro- 
motion in SIX months from lieutenant to bngadier-general/ plotted against 
his immediate superior, a recent royalist captain, Echavarn, whom Iturbide 
had likewise promoted to the captaincy-generalship of the provinces of 
Puebla, Vera Cruz, and Oaxaca,® a post Santa Anna coveted In an affray 
with the Spaniards who stiU held the fort of San Juan de Ulloa in Vera 
Cruz harbor, Echavarri narrowly missed being killed or captured and 
charged Santa Anna with plotting his death Moreover, there were defalca- 
tions in Santa Anna’s regimental funds, and complaints of his riotous 
behavior poured in from such a variety of sources that Iturbide, to keep 
peace in the military family, decided to remove him, using, however, the 
gentle method so often adopted thereafter with military scoundrels in 
Mexico, of givmg him an agreeable commission in new surroundings ^ 

await you m Mexico City to make your fortune for you,” said the 
emperor as he warmly embraced Santa Anna who had come to Jalapa m 
answer to his master's summons But Iturbide was dealing with his match 

* Alaman, op nl , vol V, p 630-4 * Alaman, op cil , vol V p 667-70 

* Bancroft, 0/1 cU , vol rV> p 7S1-7B4 ^ Idem , vo\ V, p 341 
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in astutenesa, duplicity, and ambition Santa Anna concealed his feelings, 
thanked his chief effusively and hastening back to his regiment in Vera 
Cruz before news of his removal reached there, induced it to revolt m the 
name of republican government — alleging Iturbide’s violations of his oath 
in justification ‘ 

The Spanish commander at San Juan de Ulloa, delighted at the prospect 
of Mexican discord, lent aid But the cj 6 rcito liberiador^ as Santa Anna 
called his four hundred men, was completely routed by Iturbide’s generals 
Besieged in Vera Cruz, Santa Anna was ready to sail away to the United 
States But his cause — to oust Iturbide — was to have many supporters 
Guadalupe Victoria joined and encouraged him to stay and fight ^ 
Guerrero and Bravo had slipped out of the capital with similar intent, and 
when overtaken by an Iturbidist lieutenant-colonel sent in pursuit, were 
able with ten ounces of gold to piersuade him that their escape was just, 
though he was not fully convinced till they threw in their saddles ^ But 
both these old insurgents were routed in the first encounter, Guerrero, badly 
wounded, disappearing and given up for dead The revolt was as good as 
suppressed, when the generals and officers besieging Vera Cruz rebelled in 
turn, made common cause with Santa Anna and in the '^Plan of Casa Mata^’ 
demanded the restoration of the dissolved congress The avowed purpose 
of the cjirctto restaur odor del sistcma constitucional, as it called itself, was 
more moderate than that of its recent opponents, but these differences were 
easily composed as both military groups had the common object of remov- 
ing from the throne the man whom less than a year before they had elevated 
to It The entire army promptly flopped ^ 

Iturbide shorn of his strength attempted to abdicate ® Congress, how- 
ever, declared his elevation to the throne null, its own actions void because 
under compulsion and decreed his exile, at the same time voting him a hand- 
some yearly income provided he would live abroad ^ Unable to believe that 
Mexico could get along without him he returned after a few months, in vio- 
lation of his pledge, was arrested and shot on July 19, 1824, under a decree 
of congress, of which he was ignorant, declaring him a traitor and an outlaw ^ 
Thus ended Mexico’s first lesson in self-government 

^Bancroft, np ctl , vnl IV, p 7BH-Bg 

* Alama.n, op ctl , vol V, p 689-695 

■ Idem, p 6 q7 


^ Idem, p 7go-Soa 


* Idem, p 699-723 

* Idem, p 740 

■ Idem, p 746-B 



THE FIRST STEPS 


The republic was now to have its innings The word was as denatured as 
independence had been, A militarist who had made himself dictator had 
been overthrown, but by the rebellion of his own soldiery, the very army 
that had made him The congress restored to life by the generals, named 
three of these generals as the provisional executive — Bravo, Victoria, 
Negrete, the last the butcher of the independen Lists While congress 
promulgates an acta constituhva or interim program of government till the 
constitution is ready, revolts break out in various sections Garrisons not 
included in the insurrection of Casa Mata '‘pronounce” against the new 
triumvirate, demanding the return of Iturbide Still other detachments 
arise and attack the Spaniards seem to be as much m control of the 
country as ever ^ 

In Vera Cru7, Santa Anna with his troops established a ^'protectorate” 
to be maintained till the country adopts a federal system The members 
of the triumvirate leave the capital in person to suppress the disorders 
Some of the upnsers are killed, but agreements are reached with the more 
important generals like Bustamante and Santa Anna Meanwhile highway 
robbery is also rife and provokes a law giving the military the right to try 
highwaymen summarily This law a few years later will be widely applied 
in civil strife to put political opponents out of the way All this turmoil 
almost brings congress to the point of placing vast powers in the hand of a 
single member of the triumvirate with the title of Supremo Director The 
death of Iturbide at this juncture lessens the tension somewhat by removing 
one pretext for revolt and renders a dictatorship unnecessary^ 

In the midst of these realities congress began drawing up a constitution 
Mexico had known only a highly centralized government, the colonial 
division into provinces and tntendenctas being purely administrative Nev- 
ertheless, a strong movement for a “federation of states” set in Among 
the more democratically-mmded this was in part a reaction against the 
tyranny associated with the past centralism, and personified in Iturbide 
The oligarchy composed of clericals, some of the military and large land- 
holders, favored centralization as easier to control, and as a surer path to 
restoring monarchy ^ 

^ Bancroft, Hist of Mexico, op cit , vol TV, p S02 , vol V, p 7, 12 

* Bancroft, op cit , vol V, p 7, 8, 14 Alaman, Historia de M^jica, vol V, p 764, 766, 781-2 

" Justin H Smith, The War with Mexico, vol I, p 36-7 
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But the prospect under a coalition of many "sovereign states" of far more 
offices, proved irresistible, so these were created, with a complete lack of 
persons tramed or qualified to fill them, and a correspondmgly greater bur- 
den to the community 

To enact the federal system a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States served as a model ^ The government was divided into the three 
branches, executive, legislative, judiciary But disputes between state and 
federal government and between states were not left to the supreme court, 
but to congress, a political body Moreover in an emergency the executive 
might l)e given "extraordinary powers," that is, become a dictator, and 
congress promptly conferred them on President Victoria although there 
was less of an emergency than any time in the next fifty years ^ In other 
words the legislature that created the constitutional "checks and bal- 
ances" had so little confidence in their workability, that it made constitu- 
tional setting them aside ' This was a confession at the start that Mexico’s 
was to be a government of men, not of laws Following the example given 
m the capital, the state legislatures voted their governors similar powers® 
In short, as Justin H Smith points out, " the government was organized as 
a permanent revolution ” * 

Nevertheless, there was general optimism among those who could think 
at all on the subject of the state, for they either had what they wanted or 
hoped to get iL under a system which seemed infinitely elastic, and, accord- 
ing to report, had produced flourishing results in the republic to the north 
The old insurgents were pleased with the selection of one of their number as 
president, and the recognition by various congressional acts, such as inscrib- 
ing their dead leaders' names in gold letters m the hall of congress, that they 
were the true fathers of independence The conservatives on the other 
hand, aware, as their spokesman, the historian Alaman,put it, that essentially 
"the government had preserved * * its aristocratic character, persons of 

old family, the clergy, and the army, being influential in it," ^ rejoiced in 
their real control of affairs 

The first independentists in i8io had declared nearly all taxation 
abolished as a strategic thrust against the royal treasury The viceroy had 
been obliged to follow in a few instances to offset this popular move 
Iturbide to gam adherents annulled imposts right and left, and the succeed- 
ing administration shunned the odium of reestablishing them The national 
revenue had greatly diminished but no one wanted to be taxed However, 
the financial embarrassment appeared solved by borrowing from British 
bankers at an exorbitant rate The interest was met b^ a loan from another 
house, and the unpleasant balancing of the budget was happily postponed 


* Zavsila, Ensayo Hisl6nco, vol T fi 196 * Idem, vol I, p ij5 

* Suirez V Navarro, Hiatnna de M6jico, y del GeneraJ Antonio L6pez de Santa Anna, p 75 

< JuaLin H Smith, op cil , vol I, p 37 » Alaman, op cU , vol V, p B23 
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Yet before long everyone felt himself cheated of the blessings that inde- 
pendence was to bestow The clergy apprehended dangerous mnovations 
that might alter existing conditions The army's appetite had been whetted 
by rapid promotions And nearly every literate person (and some who 
were not) felt that he had had some part in one of the efforts which had 
netted independence and ought to be correspondmgly requited Applica- 
tions for offices, pensions, indemnities, and rewards fairly rained on the 
government ^ 

Then commenced a battle which still rages It was at first wholly a 
scramble for personal advantage Given the political groups and their 
inheritance it could scarcely be otherwise But the nature of the struggle 
was peculiarly base For a time it smothered the flow of human progress 
Only toward the middle of the century, when the colonial generation was 
passing, were new ideas able to materialize slightly under the leadership of a 
few high-pnncipled men 

During the first quarter century of Mexico's national life, the forward 
trend is only at times, and then faintly, visible in the sordid clawing for 
plunder Beneath the surface the differences between the conservatives 
who dominated the country and the liberals, first revealed by Hidalgo, 
grew steadily But the inconstancy and opportunism of those who made 
the political history of those years, the submergence of all broad policy to 
the exigencies of the moment, obscured the deeper implications of the con- 
flict which were not to emerge clearly till the second decade of the 
twentieth century — agam to be confused and overlaid by the same national 
vices 

The political history of Mexico from 1825 to 1850 is primarily the his- 
tory of the army which noisily occupied the foreground , the church filled 
the background and pulled the strings of its marionettes The division of 
the contending political aspirants into York against Scottish rite Masons, 
or as Federalists vs Centrahsts is wholly deceptive These were ephemeral 
alignments for a massed assault on the treasury That was their exclusive 
purpose There was no loyalty to any other idea, and allegiance therefore 
came to be personal — to the man who at the moment appeared most likely 
to promote one’s own fortunes The history of this period is wholly unim- 
portant except as it reveals the extent of national weaknesses and thereby 
sheds light on some of the paradoxes of contemporary Mexico 


1 Suarez y Navarro, op ctl , p 15 , Zavala, op at , vol I, p 13^ 



THE ATTEMPT TO REFORM 


The "Reform movement" of the middle fifties was chiefly a clash 
between church and state ^ The Bonaparte-Hapsburg imperial intervention 
which followed the clerical defeat in the three years "War of the Reform/’ 
was a continuation of the struggle between Conservatives and those who 
called themselves "Liberals " When Maximilian, scapegoat for the designs 
of others, fell, the new order was to have its opportunity to put into prac- 
tice the ideas embodied in the constitution of 1857 But the chance never 
came Juirez described his problem (and that of Mexico to-day) years 
before saying 

When 4 society like ours has had the misfortune to pass through years of 
internal upheavals, it is seamed through with vices whose profound roots cannot 
be extirpated either in a single da> nor by any single measure ^ 

Integrity was Juarez’s fundamental trait His most inveterate critic 
among historians wrote "He knew no perfidy " ^ As governor of Oaxaca, 
he had found his state not only bankrupt but heavily in debt At the end 
of his term he left a surplus of $50,000 cro pesos m the state treasury — 
an unprecedented achie\ement in state administration ^ 

Not merely was he personally scrupulous Other Mexican executives 
like Herrera and Arista before him and others after, had been individually 
honest But with or without their knowledge, connivance, or consent, 
relatives, friends, and followers profited financially Not one of the men 
who surrounded Juarez achieved a fortune ^ 

Under Juarez, for the first time, executive and judicial branches of 
government were independent No person was influential enough and no 
affair so vital as to induce him to tamper, in the slightest, with the machin- 
ery of justice ^ 

He was the greatest democrat, in action as well as m words, in a country 
that had never known other than autocracy — and almost always selfish 
autocracy During his regime and that of Lerdo, the press was freer than 
it had ever been, and vigorous parliamentary opposition was tolerated ^ 

‘ Its story IS, therefore, told more fully in the chapter on the Church 

*Zayas I^nrlquez, Benito Juirez Su Obra — Su Vida, p 47 

" hrannsco Bulnes, FI Verdadero Diaz y la Revolucifin, p iBo 

* 7 ay ah Enrique? op cit , p 

* Pnda, De la DicLadura la Anarqula, p iio 

* Pnda op at p i s i 

’ Luia Lara Pardo, De Porhno Diaz d Francisco Madero, p 28 Pnda, op ni , p pQ 
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It was utterly impossible, in the national wreckage, for him not to step occa- 
sionally outside of the sphere of strict legality ^ He was forced at times to 
sacrifice the previously never existent sovereignty of some state in the m ter- 
es ts of the entire nation Where the use of electoral machinery was un- 
known and its misuse merely making for anarchy, he arbitrarily “imposed “ 
governors of his own selection He had to face conditions, not theories 

He had separated church and state He had destroyed in a large meas- 
ure the temporal power of the hierarchy He had given impulse to general 
education He had abolished the legality of military privileges He had 
— for a brief interval — enthroned the civil power above the military He 
had laid a political and legal basis for a slow march to democracy, provided 
those entrusted with the national destmy would keep the faith 

But it was not to be The body politic was still at the mercy of its 
chronic weaknesses Before Juarez’s first relatively peaceful term had 
ended, militarism exacerbated through the intensely patriotic character of 
the war against the foreign invader, again raised its ugly head Continued 
civil government was rendered illusory by the return of the cuartelazo or 
barrack revolt, headed by Porfino Diaz Juarez, the state administrator, 
the national reformer and the patriot^ scarcely had the chance to demon- 
strate that he was also Juarez the constructive statesman His critics 
charge that, like his American contemporary, Ulysses Grant, he proved a 
poor national executive More just, however, is to point out that retro- 
gression in the face of an almost unsurmountable heritage, was probably 
inevitable The defective constitution of 1824 and its subsequent modifi- 
cations had never been more than scraps of paper The more enlightened 
constitution of 1857, also ready-made for a people unversed m self-govern- 
ment, was to be, similarly, a legislative mirage If Juarez was doomed to 
failure, in so far as tangible achievement was concerned, all others would 
have met a similar fate For he was the greatest statesman that Mexico 
had produced In any event, death removed him from earthly judgment 
after he had been forced into the field to defeat the reappearing hydra of 
militarism 

Porfino Diaz had been an able general in the “War of the Reform’' and 
against the French invaders Now his military talents were to be turned 
agamst his own country, against the administration that represented the 
fruition of a decade of struggle 

His pretext for rebellion was as follows 

The indefinite reelection * * * of the federal executive has placed in jeopardy 
our national institutions ♦ * * Vanous states find themselves depnved of their 
legitimate authorities, and subjected to tyrannical governments imposed by the 
direct action of the executive and sustained by the federal forces Their sov- 

* For these acts and Juarez’s defense thereof see Histona de M^xicxi, Garcfa Granados, vol 1 , 
P 54-5 
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ereignty • • • laws and the will of their people have been sacrificed to the bLnd 
capnce of personal power • * • 

The army, glorious embodiment of the principles conquered since the revolu- 
tion of Ayutla to the surrender of Mexico in 1867 * • * has been debased * • * by 
being obliged to serve as an instrument of odious violence against the freedom of 
popular suffrage * • • 

We shall fight, therefore, for the cause of the people, and the people will be 
the sole master of its victory “Constitution of '57 and electoral hberty” will 
be our banner , “less government and more liberties,” our program ^ 

In a message to congress, Juirez rephed as follows : 

The militarism of other days again raises its hateful standard • • • Its 
purpose is to destroy the work consolidated in fourteen years of immense sacrifice 
and to cast us back into the da>s when a revolution signified only a change of per- 
sonnel in power, leaving the way always open to another aspirant Its promises 
are as alluring as those of every leader of sedition For added mockery it invokes 
the constitution * * * No past patriotic services suffice to justify such aberra- 
tion The nation will always condemn it as a crime, for if we Mexicans have 
learned any lesson from our long and grievous experience it is to value institutions 
and national interests above men * * * To sacrifice law and order to the more or 
less illusory plans of any man, however meritorious he may be, would be to sink 
ourselves into anarchy without end, to ruin completely the element als of our pros- 
perity, to destroy, perhaps for always, our reputation in the world, and even to 
endanger our future independence * 

Was there any basis for Diaz’s charges ? Very little Juarez, with but 
four years of “peaceful'’ possession spent largely in pacification, was more 
than justified in seeking another term to materialize the ideas for which he 
and his followers had fought and bled for half a generation The constitu- 
tion at that time did not forbid reelection But granting that his course 
merited criticism or disapproval, by no possible distortion of the facts could 
It be decently made the pretext for another armed rebellion Read in the 
light of Diaz's subsequent career, his military revolt against “personal 
power” and for "electoral liberty” is the grimmest of ironies m a country 
and century replete with them Juirez’s death, for the time being, removed 
the Diaz pretext But four years later, proclaiming the “Plan of Tux te- 
pee,” he again revolted, this time successfully, against Juarez’s legitimate 
successor, Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, also a civilian 

With the accession of Diaz in 1876 ended the attempt at a begi nnin g of 
civil, evolutionary government It might, and probably would have been 
doomed He made its doom certain 

1 From the Plan de la Nona proclaimed by Forfino Diaz, November, 1871 See Fem&ndez, 
Mfixico PollticA Expenmenlal p 1S0-3 

^ Message of Dec i, 1871 Diano de los Debates, vol I, p 627-8 
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Diaz’s first term (1876-1880) was devoted largely to erecting his political 
fences Having forced his way into office on a platform of “no reelection” 
he could scarcely succeed himself He, therefore, installed a place-holder 
Passing over men of recognized ideals and ability, he selected his old com- 
panion-m-rebellion against Juarez and Lerdo, General Manuel Gonzalez, 
on whose removability after one term he could count 

In his military days Gonzalez had been accustomed to speculate with 
the levy, to release, for a price, the wretches seized for forced army service ' 
His presidential performance, despite an announced program of “adminis- 
trative morality,” ran true to his earlier actions Diaz left the treasury 
bare, but the current of wealth from the United States, seeking investment 
promised an early replenishment The honest management of the secretary 
of hacienda, Francisco Landero, m less than two years produced a four- 
million peso surplus Then, for opposing a dishonest scheme for specula- 
tion in nickel currency, this rare public servant was removed ^ 

The next two years were an orgy of theft with President Gonzalez the 
chief beneficiary The nickel coinage, costing a third of its face value, was 
sold directly from the palace to favorites, at half its value, while the public 
received the money unsuspectingly as equal to silver Prompt deprecia- 
tion, finally culminating in riots, afforded still further opportunities for 
illicit gams '' 

Federal District Governor Ram6n Fernandez, in an unprecedented cam- 
paign to make the capital pure, forbade liquor selling after nine, had single 
women on the streets at night arrested, closed gambling houses But 
virtue’s triumph was suddenly cut short For a few pesos per hour the 
cantinas found how to propitiate the nocturnal Bacchus Prostitutes in- 
scribed, for a price, were free to ply their trade Roulette wheels, with the 
governor as silent partner, once more spun ^ 

“Colonization,” by which deluded Itahans were shipped at so much a 
head into pestilential or and regions, where many perished miserably, 
netted fabulous profits ^ Pnvate banks, new railroad concessions, the cus- 
tom-houses, government supplies — all became perquisites of a small clique, 
while lesser government employees went unpaid 

• Quevedo y 7 ubieta, El General Gonz&lez y Su Gobiemo en Mdaico, vol T, p 27-0 
p 220-227 p 170-B3 

"/Jew, p 214-215, vol II, p 127-158 ‘/dem, vol II, p 4B-6B 
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The day before retinng — many times a millionaire — General Gonz£Iez 
bent perhaps on leaving one spot clean — the national chest — sent his 
secretary of hacienda to gamer nine thousand pesos m the tax collector’s 
office not yet transferred to the treasury On his last day, the president 
could not resist removing, as souvenirs mayhap, furniture and fixtures from 
the National Palace ^ 

Few governments * * * have furnished a more conspicuous example of admin- 
istrative prostitution and corruption The looting of the exchequer was never 
more complete and shameless All the revenues went to fill the coffers of Gonz&lez 
and his favorites , new taxes were imposed to the point that business was obliged 
to shut Its doors for two weeks, in a general strike, the wages of the civil public 
servants were suspended the army alone received its pay — otherwise revolution 
would have broken out afresh That Gonzalez was able to effect this wholly cyni- 
cal banditry as a direct result of his pact with Don Porfino admits of no doubt 
whatever He knew that he could count on complete impunity, since Dfaz him- 
self was instigator and protector of all those crimes ^ 

Thus writes a conscientious student of affairs 

Dfaz, back, planned indefinite self-perpetuation in power Some earlier 
aspects of this policy were beneficent He drew to himself members of all 
groups including some who had fought in the imperial camp Never before 
in Mexican history had there been aught but exclusion of the vanquished 
political party These and others he won over by giving them privileges 
Those he could not purchase and corrupt, he exiled or had assassinated 
The ‘’Vera Cruz massacre,” in which nine young men arrested for supposed 
anti-Porfirist political activities were instantly shot without trial, had 
definitely presaged a reign of ” blood and iron ” ^ 

An initial part of his program was gagging the press Building on the 
liberty estabhshed under Lerdo and Juarez, newspapers had attacked the 
governmental corruption under Gonzalez,"* a freedom, at that time, wholly 
agreeable to the canny Diaz But at his initiative, congress modified the 
constitutional provision of jury trial for press offenses, transferring them to 
the judiciary '* There was no code — anything the judge ruled objection- 
able brought fines or imprisonment ® 

With a curb thus firmly m one hand, with the other, Dfaz brought the 
active support of another portion of the press, establishing a subsidized news- 
paper claque ^ It was not only an adulatory journalism, it was a reptile 
press, which sank its fangs into the reputation of anyone who would not con- 
form to the dictator’s will ® 

• Quevedo y Zubieta, El Generul GonzAlez y Su Gobiemo en Mexico, vqI II, p 285-6 

“Lara Pardo, De Porfino Dfaz a Francisco Madero, p jS 

■ Pnda, De La DicLadura i La Anaxquja, vol 1 , p 63-g The shooting took place June 35, 

1879 

* Lara Pardo, op rU , p ']q ® Idem, p 50-1 

■ L6pez Portillo y Rojas Elevacifin y Calda de Porfino Dfaz, p 206 t Idem, p 2ig 

■ Bulncs, El Verdadero Dfaz y la Revolucifln, p 24-5 Pardo, op cit , p 106 
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Dfaz resumed office at the end of 1884 The following chronology 
makes his purpose and pohcy indisputably clear ^ 

1 8 85 January Ramon Fernandez, ex-governor of the Federal District, 
brings charges against the newspaper "El Gran Galeoto " Its editors 
are arrested 

February Victonano Agueros, director of "El Tiempo," is jailed 
July First attempt to assassinate Dr Ignacio Martinez, in Brownsville, 
Texas, where he is practicing medicine and editing a paper critical of 
Diaz’s policies The would-be assassin is disarmed and turned over to 
the Brownsville police Newspaper printers are added to the ten jour- 
nalists now imprisoned in Belen penitentiary 
September In Pachuca, students are sentenced to imprisonment for 
denouncing the government 

In Puebla, the newspaper "Reproductor Popular” is visited by armed 
men and threatened with extinction 

October Venders of newspapers on which the government frowns are 
arrested 

Gabriel Villanueva, editor of "El Hijo del Ahmzote,” is jailed 
Fifty newspapermen are now imprisoned in the country 
November Luis Iza, manager and editor of "La Paparrucha,” is thrown 
into prison 

Charges are brought against "El Tiempo” on the ground that "it spoke 
ill of the King of Italy ” 

1886 March More newspapermen put in jail 

General Trinidad Garcia de la Cadena, universally respected, is assassi- 
nated by the Jeje Politico of Zacatecas, Atenogenes Llamas He main- 
tains his official position unmolested 

1887 January All the copies of "El Correo del Lunes” are seized by the 
government and its editors locked up 

The editor of "El Explorador,” Luis Gonzalez, is assassinated m Moreha 
August Sentence against various imprisoned journalists in Mexico con- 
firmed by the Second District Judge 

1888 February Second attempt to assassinate Dr Ignacio Martinez m 
Brownsville, by a major of artillery of the Matamoros garrison 

July Manuel Diaz de la Vega, manager of "El Nacional,” and other news- 
papermen are imprisoned 

August Llamas, Jefe Politico who assassinated General De la Cadena, 
imprisons the writer Rafael Cisneros y Villarreal in Zacatecas 

1889 General Ramon Corona is assassinated m Guadalajara 

i8go The third attempt to assassinate Dr Ignacio Martinez is successful 
Four men riddle him with bullets, and escape across the Rio Grande into 
Mexico No arrests are made “ 

^ The chronology is by no means complete 


2 Paz, Porfino Diaz, p 5J-6a, 6g 
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By the end of the first reelected term,* 1^92, Diaz was able to put through 
“indefinite reelection,” that is, life tenure, and was ruthless enough to 
impnson the entire staff of newspapers whose editors opposed it Such was 
the fate of those who conducted “El Universal ” The persecution extended 
even to the legal defenders of the incarcerated journalists But Diaz did 
not stop there Outside the capital, in Hidalgo, Puebla, and Tampico the 
journahsts Ordonez, Olmos y Contreras, and Rodriguez were assassinated 
The body of the first was burned by order of the state governor, Pedro 
Rodriguez, to conceal the crime One courageous journalist, Filomeno 
Mata, suffered imprisonment no less than forty times Freedom of the 
press, which had begun to blossom for the first time smce independence, 
was to disappear completely ^ 

Such suppression was the handmaiden of the new absolutism All 
power became concentrated in the president Diaz appointed congress — 
old men bent to his service, aristocratic striplings recommended by relatives 
Any show of initiative or independence, the breaking of unanimity against 
the dictator’s measures, was cause for non “reelection “ And to demon- 
strate his complete control he would name representatives unconnected with 
the regions which supposedly “elected” them A citizen of Mexico was 
designated senator from Chihuahua, a lifelong resident of Sonora appointed 
deputy from Yucatan ^ 

The judiciary was hand-picked Under the constitution the right 
belonged to the deputies Diaz would forward his nominations to the 
chamber which approved them unhesitatingly “ 

The twenty-seven governors, 295 jefes politicos ^ 1798 municipal presi- 
dents, the 4^74 justices of the peace, the members of state legislatures — the 
entire machinery of government, executive, legislative, judicial, federal, 
state, local, were dependent on the will of one man 

"An arbitrary system,” wrote Edmund Burke, “must always be a cor- 
rupt one There never was a man who thought he had no law but his own 
will, who did not find that he had no end but his own profit ” 

So It proved Not so much Diaz’s financial profit — for it was after 
power that he lusted — but the profit of his friends and satellites which, 
in turn, made possible his continuance in power He did not amass a 
great fortune, but he spent untold millions keepmg what he wanted — 
the dictatorship 

For his method was to give away the national wealth in the form of 
privileges, monopolies, and concessions, to the potentially dangerous, and 
potentially serviceable In the first category came the army 

To the generals and colonels were given state governorships, jefaturas 

• Hia thud term in office 

■Pnda, Pp cit , vol I p g;, 140-1 Ldpez-PorttUo y Rojas, op cti , p 219-20, 344 
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polUicas^ the next rank in the civil bureaucracy outside the capital, or mili- 
tary commands with ample opportunities for self-enrichment Houses of 
prostitution, gambling-houses, the chance to speculate with the horses, 
clothing and food destined for the rank and file, haciendas and monopolies 
of one sort or another ^ 

The duties of a Porfirio Diaz governor, according to an adherent of his 
regime, were 

To falsify federal, state, and municipal elections in accordance with the word 
received from the Centre , distribute nocturnal clubbings to popular political trou- 
badors , to jail and, if necessary, to kill troublesome journahsts , to sentence to 
the army those inclined to rebellion , to apply at useful tunes the ley fuga, etc * 

General Bernardo Reyes became the great cacique of the frontier Jefe 
de Operaciones over the vast states of Tamauhpas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
and Durango, he was also civil governor of Nuevo Leon, and drew both 
salaries In addition, he received a “gratification” of two thousand pesos 
monthly out of the extraordinary expenses of the war department, and had 
the disposal, without accounting, of eighty thousand pesos annually for a 
corps known as the Rurales of Tamaulipas, and of more than a hundred 
thousand for a similar armed force in Nuevo Leon So much the national 
treasury records show officially ^ These sums represented hut a fraction of 
his income 

In Nuevo Leon, under his civil governorship, civil and criminal justice 
passed through the hands of his son-in-law, whom one retained if one wanted 
to win 

In Puebla, General Mucio Martinez, governor for eighteen years, owned 
a dozen gambling-houses — prohibited by law He likewise monopolized 
the state pulque supply * His gubernatorial office was worth $4,000,000 
pesos to him ^ 

General Luis Torres of Sonora, who speculated in Yaquis, selling them 
arms at high prices through intermediaries, cleaning up on the campaign 
expenses in the war upon them, and netting so much per head for each of 
them sold into slavery m Yucatan, likewise emerged four times a peso 
millionaire 

Generals Carlos Pacheco, Carlos Diaz Gutierrez, Rafael Cravioto, 
Manuel Mondragon, Francisco Canton and Jeronimo Trevino, starting with 
nothing, emerged as multimillionaires ^ 

But the civilians were not neglected There was Romero Rubio, the 
president’s father-in-law, who had many gaming houses in the capital 
Gambhng was forbidden, and the law was strictly enforced — as it should 


■ Bulnes, ep ctl , p 299 
p 199 

^Pnda, op cit , vol I, p no, 114-5 


* Baerlem, Mesico the Land of Unrest p 24 s 
® Bulnes, vp ctt , p iti6 
^Idcm, p ih5-6 
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be — against alJ others Some daring journalists exposed the accidental 
oversight They were promptly thrown in jail But there had been a 
scandal and it seemed advisable for the wheels of justice to spin around if 
not to grind The judge — Olivera Toro, by name — ruled that ^‘while 
the law forbids games of chance on which the outcome depends exclusively 
on chance, but does not specifically mention roulette, faro, baccarat, alhures^ 
they are hereby declared to be licit ” ^ 

The states became fiefs of individuals or families Chihuahua was con- 
trolled by the Terrazas clan One of the famiK, “so dissolute that he se- 
duced his o\^n niece * * * was put into the governorship to steady him 

The Corral-Torres combination controlled Sonora The small states 
of Querctaro and TIaxcala were governed for twenty-six years by Francisco 
Cosfo and Prospcro Cahuantzi, respectively The three Cravioto brothers 
took over the State of Hidalgo Occasionally death would alter the local 
baronial succession ^ 

Fifty million pesos vanished into receptive pockets in the financing of 
the railways * Contractors received pay for imles of supposedly completed 
trackage that had never known a tie Along the Tehuantepec road, steel 
bridges purchased abroad lay in the jungle, while the lumber interests kept 
replacing the wooden bridges — short-lived among the tropical borers — 
human and insect ^ 

Bank flotations and failures, land grants, port works — these greatly 
profited the dictator's favorites, who received concessions for nothing to sell 
them to foreigners ^ 

The foreigners were the true bonanzistas According to a current say- 
ing, Mexico was “the mother of foreigners and the step-mother of Mexi- 
cans ” 

To the Spaniard, Inigo Noriega, was given the Laguna of Xico This and 
other concessions, without effort on his part, netted him $8,000,000 00 pesos ^ 

The paper monopoly was handed to a Spaniard, Jose Sanchez Ramos, m 
partnership with an American, Thomas Braniff A prohibitive duty — four 
centavos a pound — excluded foreign paper, so that the San Rafael company 
wholly controlled the supply Twelve per cent of the company’s stock was 
given as a present to Porfino Diaz ® 

To an English cotton company — El Tlahualilo — illegally was handed 
the water supply of the River Nazas, permitting it to deflect the stream to 
the dessication and ruin of the small native cotton cultivators in the Laguna 
section of southern Coahuila ® This was but one instance among many 

* Garcia Granados, Hist de Mexico, vol II, p 229-31 

*Baerlein, op cit , p 136-7 ® Lara Pardo, op ct( , p 60-1 

■Bulnes, 0^ cit p 32, 356-64 " Bulnes, cit p 245-6 

* IiUm, p 120-6 ^ Idem p I2 T-i;7 

^Jdem p 141 Bell, The Political Shajne of Mexico, p 6 

■ Bulnes, op cil , p 269-74 
L6pez Portillo y Rojaa, op cit , p 270-1 
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Millions of acres of land were given away virtually for a song, including 
the ejidos or communal ground, which had been cultivated by the native 
villages since before the Conquest ^ 

Differences between Mexicans and foreigners were decided in favor of 
the latter, especially when they were powerful ^ 

If a Mexican of small capital desired a concession to develop the power 
of a small waterfall, to cut wood, to exploit a mine or some other natural 
resource, he had to approach some favored intermediary and solicit his serv- 
ices at an exorbitant price Unable to pay this, he would see the wanted 
concession pass into foreign hands 

But if a Mexican, outside the favored clique, succeeded by hard work 
m developing anything, in making a little land productive, m causing two 
blades to grow where one or none grew before, he was at the mercy of those 
who systematically enriched themselves without labor 

P'rom that moment was awakened the rapacity of the Jefe Politico, of the mili- 
tary commander, of the secretary of the state government, of the curate, canon or 
archbishop, who did not rest until they had despoiled him of his property If he 
defended it with the admirable Lenacitv with which the Indian defends his land, he 
was jailed, ignominiously subjected to a soldicr-convict , or a group of soldiers took 
him out of jail and shot him in the back while on the march ^ 

Of course, under the ley fuga, only the prisoner was to blame * Dead 
men refute no charges ' With the pretext of ridding the country of bandits, 
more than ten thousand Mexicans were killed during the Diaz regime “ 

But this inexorable justice was for Mexicans only 

In the Buena\ista station in Mexico City, one American killed another 
The victim was colored When arrested the shooter attempted no justifica- 
tion except to insist that a Negro’s life was worth nothing and was rated as 
little as the life of a dog m the United States The crime was committed m 
cold blood and, under the code, incurred the death penalty or, eliminating 
premeditation, life imprisonment But after a short period in jail, the 
American was released ® 

The United States Minister was ready to make representations to our govern- 
ment, whenever any American was arrested on any charge whatever, as if Ameri- 
cans were sacrosanct even when guilty And his representations found a re- 
sponse * * ♦ which hastened to make the courts acquit even when fraud, counter- 
feiting, bigamy or blood-spilhng were proven 

In the 1S96 staged “campaign,” which preceded each of Diaz's self- 
renovations of office, the leading part was taken by foreigners As their 

* See chapter on Land 

* L6pez-PQrtillo y tlojas, op c*/ , p 332 

> Lara Pardo, op etf , p 88 

*Idfm, p Bp 


® Bulneg, op ctl , p 61 
■ L/ipjcz-PortiUo y Rojas, op ett , p 332 
’ Idem 
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delegation '‘pled" with Don Porfino to accept, one of them, the Spanish 
Marques de Cervantes, forgetful, perhaps not unnaturally, of the age and 
environment, fell on his knees before the dictator and attempted to kiss 
his hand 

General Diaz accepted reelection "so that Mexican and foreign business 
men may continue to enjoy the guaranties which enable them to increase 
their respective capitals " * 

Small wonder that the chorus of adulation about Porfino Diaz resounded 
throughout the world Never in our day has such lavish praise been so 
widely disseminated ^ Apart from the subsidized press and countless 
books, and the paeans of the beneficiaries, much of this enthusiasm was 
genuine 

It rested on tangible achievement As set forth by one of his official 
biographers this was as follows 

Diaz increased the national income from $19,776,638 to nearly $100,000,- 
000 In this period the exchequer accumulated a surplus of $136,000,000, 
of which $61,000,000 was spent in public works and $75,000,000 left as a 
cash balance 

He octupled the imports and quintupled the exports of Mexico He 
increased the miles of railway from 400 to 15,000 , the telegraph lines from 
4,420 to 20,000 miles 

Harbor work was performed at Tampico, Vera Cruz, Coatzalcoalcos, 
and Manzanillo 

The postal service in 1876 carried 4,709,750 pieces of mail at a cost of 
$424,708 In 1909 it earned 191,744,916 pieces of mail at a cost of 
$5,018,823 

There was practically no manufacturing industry when Diaz’s army turned 
Lerdo out of power To-day 146 cotton mills * * * alone make $43,370,012 of 
fabrics and employ 32,229 persons The 437 tobacco factories produce 505,437,5')! 
packages of cigarettes, 81,3 ^6,415 cigars, and about 170,000 pounds of pipe tobacco , 
and the sugar refineries >ield about 127,000 tons of refined sugar — to say nothing 
of the jute and silk industries, the woolen mills, iron works, smelters, paper mills, 
soap factories, brewenes, meat packing works, and other manufacturing establish- 
ments * * * Gold and silver mining increased from $25,000,000 to $i6o,cxdo,ooo 

Mexican 4% bonds sold at 97 Mexico could borrow all the money it 
wanted at a little more than 4% ^ 

! Pnda, op cit , p I1Q 

* The rollowin^ dedication from one of the many books of the day is typical “To Seflor General 
Don Porfino Diaz, The Tllustnous President Of Mexico, Whose Intrepid Moral Character Dis- 
Un^uished Statesmanship, And Devoted Patnotism Make Him The Pride And Glory Of His Coun- 
try, Is Dedicated This Volume Descnbing A Beautiful And Prosperous Land Whose Free Flag 
Ne\er Waved Over A Slave And Whose Importance 4s A Nation Is Due To The Patnot Under 
Whose Administration Mexico Now Flourishes And Holds Its Proud Position Among The Republics 
Of The World ’’ Mane Robinson Wright, Picturesque Mexico 

' Creelman, Diaz, Master of Mexico, p All figures Mexican dollars 
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It IS outside the sphere of this book to suggest that Diaz is not entitled 
to the entire credit generally bestowed on him Thirty-four years is a long 
time, and under any government, railroads and other material improvements 
would have been inevitable in the closing quarter of the nineteenth century 
m a country bordering on the United States ' (Railroad construction began 
under Juirez ) The genius of the Diaz regime was Jose Ives Liman tour 
When he took the secretaryship of hacienda (Treasury) in 1893, Diaz had 
been in control seventeen years, the national treasury was bankrupt and 
non-payment of interest on the foreign debt projected ^ In but one year 
since Diaz's accession had the government expenses not exceeded national 
income ^ Limantour first limited the graft ^ and wastefulness In two 
years he had balanced the budget and thereafter raised the national credit 
to preeminence 

But even the universally acclaimed economic success was relative 
Limantour himself admitted that the railways — the great Diaz achieve- 
ment — followed no plan, formed no system, and, instead of being projected 
for development of the country, had been the product of private interest 
and accident In consequence, while vast regions were railroadless others 
had two and even three lines uselessly paralleling each other ^ 

Agriculture, Mexico's basic industry, remained in the state to which the 
conquerors raised it by importing draft cattle to the New World Every 
year the country was forced to import corn and wheat ® With the means 
at his disposal, Diaz could have irrigated vast stretches , could have made 
Mexico self-sustaining , could have banished the national hunger peril for 
all time 

He built no highways The development of new industries suffers by 
comparison with other countries during the same period, given the favoring 
circumstances — unlimited capital and raw materials, incredibly cheap 
labor The exports continued to be almost wholly raw materials 

Above all else, he failed to develop his people The foreign enterprises 
which sent their profits out of the country did not even leave, m return, any 
appreciable training for Mexicans Railroads, port-works, the opera-house, 
were so many exotic plants, dropped upon the surface, unrooted in the 
Mexican soil, representing no creative effort on Mexico’s part 

* The tremendous increase in gold and silver mining was not related to the Diaz policy, but 
was due to the discovery and introduction into Menco, in the late nineties, of the cyanide method 
of extracting these metals 

® Dufoo Limantour, p 5^ 

” Peiiafiel, Cuadro Sin6pLico * * * de la \diiiimatracifln del Sr Gral Porfino Diaz Hasta 1909 
The table of national yearly inLome and expenses is found on page 94 

* Honest men there were in the Diaz Government Ignacio Man seal, secretary of foreign rela- 
tions, Was a conspicuous example So were Justo Sierra, secretary of education m the last Diaz 
decade, Gonzdlez Cosio, at one time secretary of Fomento, and Leandro Fernandez, secretary of 
communications There were others, notable for their public conscience and probity 

* Limantour’s address to the Chamber of Deputies, December 15, 1906 Quoted in Diario 
Oficial of same date 

> Bulnes, op cU , p 236 
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Turning to other aspects of the long Dfaz tenure, the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that he solved none of the nation’s political, social, and economic 
problems On the contrary he deepened many of the national vices, stifled 
what vestiges of evolutionary self-development might have grown out of 
the labors of the Reformists, inculcated deception, hypocrisy, abasement, 
and the rule of force Indeed he paved the way for a tremendous reaction, 
suppressing natural tendencies, so as to make an explosion inevitable If 
Diaz’s services to Mexico are to be justly appraised, one cannot exclude the 
ten years of chaos that followed his fall, and the incidental destruction of 
much that he had built 

All the fault was by no means Diaz's Three hundred and fifty years 
of Mexico offered a complex of intricate, nearly insoluble difficulties But 
his responsibility is the greater in that he deliberately faced the nation back 
toward the past The Diaz dictatorship presents an extraordinarily close 
analogy to the colonial regime Except for the superficial differences that 
tune brings, little really essential had changed since the viceroys Mexico 
continued a quasi-feudal state, which, beneath the exotic hum of twentieth 
century industrialism, maintained a sixteenth century social structure and a 
corresponding psychology Diaz’s guilt is, first, that he stifled the best 
impulses that might have led the nation permanently forward and upward, 
and, second, that with all the power and means that mortal man could dream 
of as his, he left — he kept — his people, the ninety per cent , m the depths 
of degradation 

With an absolute control for more than three decades, in an age when 
mechanical invention helped to work miracles, Diaz could have made his 
people literate , better still, he could have forged a race of enterprising, 
skilled, ambitious workers, he could have raised up a new generation of 
citizens Instead, he tightened upon a nation of serfs the shackles of po- 
litical and economic servitude 

While untold capital poured in, to develop Mexico’s ‘'fabulous” nches, 
the people wallowed in unbelievable squalor True, they had known nothmg 
else But now, m the twentieth century, the contrast between the splendor 
of the few and the wretchedness of the many was the more glaring More- 
over, their condition wras not only relatively, but actually worse Under 
the new industrialism an inefficient and haphazard peonage yielded to a 
systematic driving m factory, hacienda^ and mine The increased demand 
for labor earned for the toiler not greater rewards but greater hardships, for 
since he was not free to sell his labor where he listed, the law of supply and 
demand did not operate in his behalf ^ 

While the celebrants of the centenary of Mexican independence in 19 lo 
consumed twenty carloads of champagne,^ the masses verged on starvation 

1 See chapters on Land and Labor 
> Bell, op 2 
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For them the century meant a seventy-five per cent reduction in their 
incredibly low living standards ^ 

What profited it them that “Mexico could borrow all the money 
it wanted at four per cent ” when they could not borrow, or earnj the few 
pesos necessary to release themselves from peonage?^ Of what value to 
them was it that two hundred million pieces of mail flowed through the 
national post-office when they could neither read nor write ^ 

It was “the safest country m the world” , there was “security of life 
and limb “ For whom was it safe? For the tourist, the commercial 
traveler, the hacendadOj the aristocrat — for all foreigners But not for the 
humble Mexican 

Didz killed freely and out of hand One of my students, an American, return- 
’ng from years in Mexuo, told me of some riots iii a mining town — a little drunken 
disorder and some shooting and threats against property Thirty -two men were 
arrested, put in a box-car, taken a few stations down the railroad, taken out into 
the bushes beside the track and shot by the Runihs (police) There was no pre- 
tense of trial * 

There was no “security of life” m an Indian village when a crime whose 
perpetrator had been undiscovered was committed in the neighborhood 
The local de operacidncs would swoop down upon the pueblo, line up its 
adult males and decimate them — with a warning that one in every five 
would be shot the next time 

There was no “security of life “ for the peon Sweated, underfed, beaten, 
if he rebelled his life was forfeit There was no “security of limb“ m the 
whirr of unprotected textile machinery — and workers’ insurance or com- 
pensation undreamt of When an operative lost his arm he was thrown out 
to beg — or die ^ 

Such was the ephemeral Mexico of Don Porfirio Diaz It is not a ques- 
tion of singling out a personality for censure, or of attempting to apportion 
praise or blame Diaz, in many ways, was a great man He accomplished 
what none of his countrymen had been able to do before him — to maintain 
a generation of peace He towers head and shoulders above the many 
would-be despots m previous Mexican history, who had the desire but not 
the ability to intrench themselves as he did 

But the overshadowing fact — to remember — is that the Mexico he 
left in 1911 had all its problems, the problems of four centuries, still to solve 

1 In the first decade of the nineteenth century the Indian laborer’s daily wage purchased about 
thirty -three litres of corn against eight in igio Bulncs, op ett , p 218 

^ See chapters on Labor and Land 

^ Pnestley The Mexican Nation, A Hist , p jgj 

* J Russell Smith, North America, p 677 

® In Guanajuato, in rgrj, I saw an a^ed beggar who, twenty -five years before, had lost both 
legs m a mine accident The company paid his hospital expenses and upon hia discharge gave him 
five pesos He had been begging ever since 
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Mexico’s Indian heritage is her people At independence one fifth were 
white, the remainder, “red” or mixed The whites are disappearing Few 
Mexican families have not crossed with the ancestral Americans Not 
Latins but Indians dwell south of the Rio Grande The conquering His- 
panic minority superposed its political structure, religion, and language on 
the natives But no succeeding waves of immigration fortified and revivified 
the imposed culture In the three colonial centuries but three hundred 
thousand Spaniards, few of them women, followed the path cut by the 
conquistadores into New Spam ^ Whatever else independence failed to do 
it shattered the racial stratification already cracked in a thousand places by 
ten generations of unrestricted interbreeding Mexico is an Indian land 
Consider the figures In 1805 the races were divided as follows ^ 

Whites i,ooo,DOo equal to 18 per cent of total 

Mestizos 2,000,000 equal to ^8 per cent of total 

Indians 2,500,000 equal to 44 per cent of total 

In 1910 the relationship of the races had become 

Whites 1,150,000 equal to 75 per cent of total 

Mestizos 8,000,000 equal to 53 per cent of total 

Indians 6,000,000 equal to 39 per cent of total 

Thus while the number of whites remained virtually stationary and in 
relation to the whole population diminished fifty per cent , the Indians more 
than doubled while holding their percentage But it is the quadrupling of 
mestizo , which, given the original red preponderance, reveals the steady 
Indianization A century ago nearly one fifth of the population was white 
In 1910 it was less than one thirteenth In 1930 it will unquestionably have 
diminished further Certainly the emigration of aristocratic families during 
the revolutionary years, and the release and scattering over the country 

* Hijar y Haro, La Culoni7aci6n Rural en Mexico, p 142 

* According to D Valentin Gama quoted in Hijar y Haro, op ext p 142 

Navarro y Nunega m his Memona del Remo de Nueva Espafia published in 1814 gives approxi- 
mately an equal number of whites, half a million fewer mestizos and a million more Indiana, but any 
country wide census at that tune could be only an estimate 
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of natives from hacienda and pueblo will have accelerated this process 
But even these facts and figures understate the case for they cannot reckon 
the mvanable tendency of many mestizos to call themselves white More- 
over the Indian has become increasingly immunized to the white men^s 
diseases which wrought such havoc in colonial days 

The Negroes imported as slaves m colonial days, who, not counting Mulat- 
toes, outnumbered the Spaniards in the middle of the sixteenth century,^ 
have been virtually “bred out ” One sees occasional suggestions of negroid 
types m the city of Vera Cruz and along the coasts of Guerrero and Oavaca, 
but they are rare indeed throughout Mexico Over a period of four years 
I have not seen on the Mesa Central a Mexican Negro, Mulatto, or lobo 
(half Indian, half Negro), ^ and not over two dozen individuals who clearly 
revealed slighter traces of African ancestry 

It is my opinion j based on observation in various parts of Mexico over a 
pieriod of several years, that the percentage of pure whites is much smaller 
than generally estimated I doubt whether they exceed half a million in a 
population of fifteen million This diminution is less apparent in the cities, 
especially the capital, where the white population is concentrated Northern 
Mexico, sparsely inhabited before the Conquest by less advanced tribes, is 
mestizo But the more densely inhabited center and south of rural Mexico 
are solidly Indian 

Finally the Indians have been at the bottom of the social scale A 
larger number of them are rising and their high mortality will dimmish as 
their economic status improves 

But leaving statistics — less than usually trustworthy in the elusive 
matter of Mexican racial composition — one cannot escape in Mexico’s 
everyday life the all-pervading manifestations of the persistent native 
culture 

How does the mass of contemporary Mexicans satisfy its primordial 
needs for food, clothing, and shelter? 

Corn was the staple, the primal foodstuff of aboriginal America — teo- 
cenili the “divine maize" of the Aztecs The Mexican maid to-day steeps 
it m warm lime water, grinds the softened kernels by rubbing them on a 
concave stone melatl (metate) ^ The pat-a-pat-pat as her hands beat the 
dough into thin cakes is heard in nearly every household, high or low, 
throughout Mexico She heats them on an earthen griddle, the comalh 
{comid) producing the national tortilla ^ Or she wraps the steaming corn- 
meal mush into the hot husk, flavoring it at will with meat or chilli {chile) 

• Pneatley, Moil can Nation A Hist p 57 

■ The offspnn^ of an Indian and N^ress was a laba, a Negro and Indian ^jarocho, according 
to Las Castas del Mexico Colonial, Nicolis Ledn, plates 24 and 26 

> When two forms are given the Aztec is first, the present-day version lollowing m parenthesis 

•The Aztecs called them tlaxcdh — "bread " The Spanish word lorttUa, meaning omelet or 
pancake, was readily substituted because of its similanty of sound 
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to make the Aztec tamalh (tamales) ^ Or the grain is brewed as atolh (atole)^ 
a thick gruel And for three fourths of the Mexicans, the tortilla still serves 
as a spoon for other foods 

With it he scoops up his steaming frtjolesy the Mexican red, brown, or 
black beans, now as in Montezuma’s day, ‘‘the national dish For variety 
he adds the red xictomatl (jitomate) or tomato, the white, yellow, or purple 
camolh (camote) or yam, deliciously candied, or exotl (ejotes) string beans 

And on occasions — fowl, the guajolote or native turkey, cooked in red 
hot molh (mole), a sauce of red chilhs 

This burning stew he washes down with copious draughts of pulque, the 
Aztec octli, the whitish fermented juice of the giant Agave Americana, the 
all-providmg magiity of the Mesa ^ Or he fires himself with the century 
plant’s more concentrated distillates, mescal and tequila, while the rich 
chocolail, frothed, thick, and cinnamon-flavored as of old, supplies both 
nourishment and stimulus 

His favorite fruits include the native tzapotl family (fruits that are round) 
especially the ckictzapatl, brown-fleshed, with glistening jet-black seeds 
The Spanish called it chico zapote, “htile” zapote because it is the smallest 
variety Really it was so-called because the ancient Mexicans drew from 
the tree a glutinous milk that condensed easily which the boys and girls 
chewed — chicth The Spaniards called it chicle, and it now supplies the 
chewing gum for Mexico and America 

Pass by the smallest wayside stand where neat piles of these brown- 
skinned chicos or their larger brother, the red-fleshed mamey, bleedmgly cut 
open, await your pleasure Behind the carefully arranged hillocks of three 
oranges supporting a fourth, painstaking tripods of purplish aguacatcs,^ pea.- 
nuts meticulously counted, or crossed three-mch lengths of green sugar-cane, 
bespeaking infinite patience and love of symmetry, squats the Indian woman 
as she did five centuries ago There on the ground, be it city pavement or 
dusty road, she cooks and eats her midday meal Frijoles, stewing in a 
brazier, red and green chile and onion, and sizzling tortilla contribute to 
odors peculiarly Mexican, while the zarape-draped male fills his earthen 
jarro at the neighboring pulqueria, strips of brightly colored paper, flutter- 
mg, Aztec fashion, over its doorway 


* “They have * * ’ a condiment which they call chile and they never eat anything without it “ 
wrote a companion of Cortes, known as “The Anonymous Conqueror ” Narrative of Some Things 
of New Spain, trana Marshall H SaviUe ch vui 

* Clavigero derives pulque from the Araucanian pulcu, a general name for intoxicating bever- 
ages (History of Mexito vol I p fn) but Bandelier disagrees and suspects a Haitian origin 
(Archeological Tour, vol I p ^7) The origin of magury is dubious R'va Falacio suggests it is a 
combination of the Aztec meil, a generic name for all cultivated plants, and huey, meaning “great “ 
The final tl is elided, leaving mrhuey which was then corrupted to its present form (Mexico 6 , 
Travis de los Siglos vol II, p 400 ) 

* In Mexico to day to secure a cup nf chocolate made differently one asks for chocolate d la /ran- 
ees a 

* Aztec ahuacall, the alligator pear ■ Aztec tlalcacahuatl, now cacahuates 
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The tzalape {zarape)} the Indian's overcoat by day, his blanket by night, 
IS a slight modification of the Aztec tilmath (ttlma) ^ Design and color dis- 
close its regional ongm — sky-blue and white or gray, with swasticas 
and geometrical figures from Texcoco, gaudy pmks, yellow and greens, 
concentric about an "idol’' from Oaxaca, rainbow hues from Saltillo, crim- 
son and black patterns from Leon , dark-blue and gray from Tlaxcala , down 
to illegitimate factory plaids, hideous in their travesty on the native appre- 
ciation of color The Mexican’s characteristic high-crowned and broad- 
brimmed fiber sombrero tempered the tropical suns for ancient Toltecs and 
Tarascans His huaraches,'' or leather sandals, are those of his desert- 
crossing ancestors 

Throughout indigenous Mexico, the woman still wears the loose sleeve- 
less uipilli {huipxl), embroidered with flowers, birds, or geometrical borders 
which change with village or region, cochineal red in Tuxtepec, Tynan purple 
in Tehuantepec Her cnaguGj or skirt, is the Aztec cueitl^ a cloth tightly 
wound around the hips 

On the Mesa the skirt is held up by the bright colored /flya, three yards 
long and three inches wide, woven in the home on an otatl {otate), the thread 
spun from a malacai! {mdlacaic)^ a stick run through a wooden or clay whorl 
The codices, the native manuscripts made before or shortly after the Con- 
quest, picture faithfully many garments and implements I have repeatedly 
seen in everyday use * 

The universal fringed cotton rebozo, two and a half by six feet, usually 
deep blue, but also brown, green, or yellow, apparently derived from the 
Spanish shawl, serves rather as the pre-Conquest ayatl to carry babies and 
other burdens In some sections the ayate itself, made of the trtli (ixtle) 
fiber of the maguey, persists And like her ancestors the Indian twines 
bright ribbons into her black braids 

In the cities a modified Spanish architecture prevails Elsewhere the 
habitations are native adobe, sun-baked mud on the Mesa,^ roofs thatched 

* Onginaily tzalanprpechtli Lhenre modified to tzalanpcchih, tzalapeth, tzalape El Zarape 
Ram6n Mena, in Anales del Museo Nanonal de Arquenlopla, EpoLa ija, Tomo 1 , No 4 

^ The tilma, was a square blanket , when serving as a Lloak it was knotted at the corners either 
under the throat or over one of the shoulders The zarape and its smaller model, i\\^ joron^o, gen- 
erally has i slit in the muldk through which the head passes Another variety is the poncho, famdiar 
in the United Stales, derived from the Nahua potkoil, 'tree cotton'’ of which material it was ongi- 
naUy made SomEtime<? the blanket lacks the slit and is merely wrapped around the Imdv 

^ A Jarasian word whiih has replaced the Aztec name for sandal, cailt Antoniu Pcfiafiel, 
Nomtndalura GcogrAfica dc Mexico, Part II, p 12S 

* Utpdli — in Cfidue Florentino (Miisco Nai lonal Ld ), Plate LXTII, No no, and PUteXLIX, 
Nos 7a and 7j Cfidice Mendocino (Museo Nacional Ed ) Plate 71 Lienzu dc T 1 ixcala (Museo 
Naiional Ed ) Plale 6 Histona de las Indias de Nueva E'^pana >r Diego Dunn itias Prat 
2 Plate Q Titmiitli — showing its essential identity with I he zarape of to dav Cddut. Ramirez 
(in Cronica Mexicana), Plate XV Cfidice Mendocino, Plate ()<; Inclumentana Antigua Mexicana 
Anlomo Pefiafiel, iii Cfidice Kingsborough (Madrid IQI2), Plate zig Hnaraches — Cfidice 
Baranda (Museo Nacional Ed ) Plate 4 Indumentana Antigua Mexn ana AnLuriio Pe&afiel gB 
Malaiali — Cfidice Florentino, Plate XLIX No 75 C fidice Mendocino PlatefiB Otatl — Cfidice 
Florentino Plate LXV Nos s and 21 Indian carrying load on his back with strap round his head 
precisely as he carries his pack to-day Cfidice Mendocino, Plate 64 Cfidice Kingsborough, Plate 220 

* In certain areas of the Valley of Mexico loose volcanic rock is too plentiful to be neglected 
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with tzacatl {zacate) or shingled with broad maguey leaves In the hot coun- 
try the hut Itself is called 7 — lattice walls of palm, heavily roofed with 
a thatch of regional grass Neither window nor chimney, and the smoke 
from the resinous ocotl {ocote) strips floats through door and crevices Fur- 
niture is scant or lacking — low stools of icpalli reed (converted into equip ales 
by the Spaniard) and a fiber petail (petate) or mat serves as a bed Earthen 
vessels and dishes, wooden bowls painted with red and blue flowers, and 
calabash xicalh {jfcaras)^ hang in neat pattern on the wall awaiting meal- 
time use 

Food, clothing, shelter — essentially unchanged, and much else In 
April, 1927, in Milpa Alta, Federal District, overlooking the Valley of 
Mexico, where Castilian is tinged with the accent ^ of the prevailing Nahuatl, 
or Mexican, as the people call it, I watched a family crawling into a temaz- 
calh,^ the antique bath It consisted of stone mounds, hollow and con- 
necting, with an outer opening in each, the larger admitting an adult A 
fire is built in the smaller chamber, water poured on, and the bather takes his 
place in the steam-filled larger cavern On this occasion three generations 
crowded in Nor is this a mere anachronism The milpalicnses are building 
more temazcalh, contrivances suited to communities where water is scarce 
One can see them in the more purely indigenous villages of the Mesa Central 
Where the native customs have been contaminated by white, one finds 
neither temazcalh nor bathtubs 

On the same day I watched Aztec housewives weaving with malacaie and 
otate, and their husbands piling ears of corn in cincalotcs^'^ the tall square 
latticed pre-Cortesian silos In Tlaxcala the sdos, cuezcomates are 
earthen, keeping the rounded pear-shape and name current in the ancient 
TIaxcallan republic ” So persistent are the primitive native weaving and 
agriculture 

In 1Q23 I saw I'arascan fishermen on Lake Patzcuaro hunting duck with 
a spear-thrower almost identical with the ancient allatl 

While the pre-Conquest culture persists virtualK in toio in many remote 
sections of Mexico, anrl diminishes as one mo'ves toward the urban centers 
some survivals have worked through every social stratum 

The most modern mansion m the capital perforce equips its kitchen with 
a hrasero^ a brick oven suitable only for charcoal burning In the bathrooms 
a wad of ixtle or zacate serves as washrag, used as such in the exotic Turkish 
bath of the leading hotel Many and unexpected are the native manifesta- 
tions Even the Castilian of Mexico, in addition to absorbing many Nahua 


' It IS reLDgmzable by the inability to pronounce the R, which the Nahua tongue lacked, L 
being substituted as by the Chinese 

* Aztec tema, bath calh, house 

* ^te( cencalli from centli, maize and caUi, house 

‘Aztec curxcomatl, compounded from cuexanth, bundle containing something, and tecomatl, 
large rounded holder 
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words, has adopted its practice of diminutives of endearment to the aston- 
ishnient of other Hispanic-Amencans ^ 

Go to market — it is the Aztec hanquitzli (hanguts) — described by 
Cortes,* by his captain, Bernal Diaz,^ by the Anonymous Conqueror,^ and 
by Father Sahagun,^ with its home-grown fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, and 
its home-made products of fiber, wood, and earth, wax, bone, and feather 
Sheltered from the sun’s rays by the Aztec loldo, a tripod-supported awning, 
sit the venders 

Dark green knobbed chi^tmoyaSfpsXc green anonas, the Aztec quantzapotl , 
purplish red lamotes, pink and green tunas, white chilacayotes , large as a 
man’s head, papaya^, granaditas dc China, mangoes in varying shades of 
gold and yellow, pldtanos machos — “male bananas,” a giant size for cook- 
ing, choconoxtli a prickly pear for soups or swells, jicama, a brown root whose 
crisp, white flesh is eaten raw, chichayote which offers both prickly green 
fruit and root , red, green, and purplish black chics Here are many pow- 
ders and grams AjonjoH, seeds to make moh sauce, green ground pcpitas de 
calabaza, powdered chile m conical heaps of red and green, magenta Piru 
berries for birds — also tiny black seeds, scmilla\ de nabo, and dead flies 
m great piles for these pets Specialties for the initiated — gusanos de 
maguey, the Aztec meocuilin, dried and wrinkled brown maguey caterpillars, 
irwacth, or flies’ eggs, a caviar skimmed off the lakes surrounding Tenochtitlan 
when Cortes was besieging iL, and still gathered from swamp waters , cama- 
r6n, ground shrimp from the coast , charal,^ little fish from Lake Patzeuaro 
■ — and corn husks instead of paper bags to wrap your purchases 

Dulces, from the raw cana, cut into centavo lengths of six-foot poles, and 
brown ptloncillo to candied cactus, socoyonostre, and every fruit that grows , 
guayabate from guayaha, sweetened with honey and sold in ten-inch bars, 
in bright blue paper with tassel ed ends and gold lettering , chinmoyale , 
pastas of memhnllo, a quince concoction, of tamanndo — duke de pindn, nuts 
fused in a common mesh of sweetness, lamoruillo'i de leche, a burnt cream 
sweet, j aha dc kjoiote made of small wild fruit," and many more 

In every market a native herb shop, a veritable pharmacopeia “What 
is Lhis^“ one asks — and as in the days of the Conquest the reply is “ this 
IS good for headache, for fever ” Sometimes, it is ' Here one finds among 
remedies for every organ and ailment, mamta, whose red flower, shaped like 

* A Mlxu an miiLheir siieaking of her grown-up son said ‘ \ aesti fjrandecUo” — "Hl is already 
a liltle bip one ' 'Stru,iyht ahead and turn " would be "Arielarilc y una vuelta ” m Spam and 
Hispanic 'Vmeraa In Mlxilu 1 have heard i(, " \delarUito y una vuelteota ” 4A«mmean5 ‘'now " 
lyhoriia, “in a moment ’ In Mexico w'- have ahorUUUa And hasla luego, literally "until pres- 
ently," our coUuquul so long " has been heard as hasia lupgiio 

* Second letter lo Charles V, in Loren7ana 

“ Castillo True Hist of Conquest of New Spam, ch xcu 
' Anonymous Conqueror, p/i cU ch xx 
‘ Op rii Lih VIII, cap xjiiivi 
■ \ Tarascan word 

* Aztec texocoU Bot Cratrgus Mexuanus 

* GersLe, Notes Sur La Medicine et la Botanique dts Anciens Mexicains, p 42, fn 
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thumb and four fingers gives its name “the little hand Elsewhere science 
has confirmed the native medicine men’s judgment that is good for 

the heart 

Household goods — a bristling variety of brushes and brooms, and mats 
and cordage, baskets which exalt weaving into an art, many metaUs and 
their mctapiles^^ molcajetes^ three-legged crucibles of volcanic rock containing 
round stones to grind chile ^ molinillos with which to froth chocolate 

Flowers in profusion and deep fragrance It was on the movable feast 
Xochilhuitl^ the spring flower festival to the God M acuilxochitl ^ that the 
pagan love for flowers found one of its many expressions Now on the 
Viernes de Dolores^ a week before Good Friday, the capital turns out on the 
waters stretching to Xochimilco/ the flower garden community Lake 
Tuxcoco was covered with chinampaSy the floating gardens Nowadays, 
with the lake drained, it is along the canal of La Viga to the pueblo of 
Santa Anita that the chalupas^ decorated with flowers and maguey leaves, 
carry their joyous throng of merry-makers 

Everyone is adorned Wreaths of poppies, bachelor buttons, and bou- 
gainvillea crown dark Indian tresses Garlands of pink and yellow water- 
lilies hang from dusky throats Along with the floral display one eats 
enormous red radishes, six inches to a foot long, scarlet tongues of flame amid 
white lilies Red poppies, red radishes The first gifts of spring in An^huac 
Oddly shaped breads, shining brown, crusted with sugar, sweetened and 
spiced, once offerings to the deity of the day, are sold everywhere ^ Little 
wax chalupas with ingeniously modeled Indians and their loads of flowers and 
vegetables are hawked All is life, color, and gaiety Chinas poblanas, red, 
blue, and green costume glittering with beads and tmsel, dash by afoot and 
a-horse Charros, their sombreros sparkling with gold embroidery, cavort 
along the highway Thus is the Friday of Sorrows celebrated by Mexicans 
to-day — an Aztec revelry m the bounty of spring 

Follow the crowd city- ward to the holiday puestos Refresh yourself 
from a chromatic succession of glass coolers, ruby, white, and emerald, 
amber, orange, and yellow — Jamaica crimsoned by floating blossoms, 
orchata^ a sweetened barley water, chia,^ dyed a cooling spring green by 
swelling glutinous black seeds, once an important beverage in the worship of 
Xilonen, goddess of growth ^ Or quaff of tamarind infusion, orange or 
limeade 

All about, rotund hampers borne from distant villages yield a variegated 
craftsmanship Pottery of every shape and hue is ungrassed — metallic 

* Aztec metlapilh, the atone which grinds the corn on the metale 

* XochUl, flowers, and tlhmtl, festival 
^Macutl, five, xochttl, flowers 

* XochtU, flowers, mtllt, cultivated patch, co in 

■ The ancient Aztecs' methods of making the special bread for this festival as an additional 
offenng to the flower God are described in Sahagun, op ett , vol I, ch xiv 

" Nahuatl chxan ^ Sahagun, op cU , Lib 11, cap viu 
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green and black ware made in the Onct Pueblos of Michoacin , brown jars 
with raised cream scrolls from Metepec m neighboring Mexico, graceful 
pitchers, piecuhar to Tonala, Jalisco, with panorama of forest, fern, and 
bounding deer, delicate yet virile in line, and restrained in its pottery red, 
slate-blue, and lichen gray , black Zapotec bowls with white tracery of flying 
birds, lines, and dots, giant red-brown olios from Zacatecas, region of 
drought and water carrying , Oaxaca dishes splashed yellow, green, blue, and 
purple — a color symphony for design 

Lackered chests from Uruap^n, picturing green palms and pink pueblos 
against background of black or led , flower painted trays , jfcaras from Qui- 
roga and Guerrero and distant Chiapas, red, black, or pale green with blue 
doves and white '^wans , carved and painted canes from Apizaco , toys in 
bewildering variety, some startlingly like those unearthed near those great 
silent monuments in whose shadows Toltec children once played Now as 
then these playthings reproduced figures, human and animal, real and imag- 
inary, in the Mexican scene T or tiller in painted clay, charros^ gallantly 
courting charras, Indians on the march with their pottery loads , generals , 
tlachtqutro^, drawing a^ua miclj the unfermented juice from the maguey y 
men on horseback of tuh^ or lake grass, flexible, compressible, indestructible , 
jarabe dancers in wax nahuales,^ eerie creatures, human-faced, and bat- 
bodied, which fly at night and suck human blood , masks, grotesque and 
macabre — devils, death’s-heads, drunkards , deer, rabbits, pigs, cows, horses, 
some utilitarian as coin-banks, articles of everyday use in clay, wood, or 
fiber, — toy metatts, miniature petates, comales, and house pottery, som- 
breros of horse-hair, guajes, small calabashes bnghly red and blue which 
rattle the seeds within, some painted as fishes Tomp^aUs, flower pot 
covers, that are color mosaics of palm , feather work, beading 

As darkness falls, flickering ocoic torches, ardent braziers where enchi- 
ladas'^ sizzle and savor, and glowing cigarettes dimlv reveal huddled sil- 
houettes awaiting another day of light and warmth An ethnic, rather than 
an economic manifestation, this eating and sleeping on the ground — on 
the spot 

So, likewise, is the soldadera, the "soldieress” who accompanies the Mexi- 
can private in peace and w^ar, cooks for him, tends to him, carrying her latest 
baby slung into the rebozo on her back An Indian tribe, encamped, on the 
march — that is the rank and file of the Mexican armv to-day Every 
attempt to substitute a modern commissariat for the squaw-squad has been, 
to date, unsuccessful 

A race submerged, emerging, a race which in the end adopts and rejects 
what it will The Mexican Indian has accepted much, suffered much, but 


1 Aztec nauaiJt, Sahajmn, oP cit , Lih X cap ix 

^ hnchilada^ are toriiUiis aimniered in chile same - a mixture of chile, tomato, and lard — and 
served hot with a sprinUinj? ol union, i^rated cheese, or chopped meat 
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his soul 15 still his own With or without the useful Spanish burro, he sets 
forth on his seasonal pilgrimages for trade or worship He takes with him 
pinolli {pinole) ground, toasted corn, as his food On his back the peUacatl 
{petaca) or wicker basket, carries the products of his milh {milpa) or culti- 
vated patch, or the pottery shaped by his own wheel On her back the 
infant shaped by her womb He guides by familiar landmarks — the god- 
mates, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl,^ crystals m the dawn, Orizaba, the 
great water giver — Ciltlaltepetl, the Aztecs’ Mountain of the Star,^ soaring 
into the blue, where the black tzopilotl {zopilote)^ the Mexican buzzard, 
floats m lazy circles , along the pme-clad ridges of the cordillera, across the 
golden desert, shimmering with mizquitl (mesqmte) and purple-shadowed 
nopalli {nopal) — where the dust pillar whirling silently denotes a passing 
soul — toward mountain horizons of jagged lavender 

An ancient land, sun-scorched, wind-sculptured, where fugitive waters 
ages ago cut into the hiding of canon-depths, an ancient, sun-bronzed 
people, reacting to deep, buried impulses, following the old trails 

From and Sonora,^ land of the water-hole, to the tropic fertility of 
Chiapas,"* from TamauJipas ^ to Michoacan,'^ Mexico is a land, unique, 
unfathomed, unknown — the fatherland, and to-day the son-land, of the 
Amerind race 


II 

Obviously the implications of Mexico’s Indianism are profound But 
what are they^ On no subject is belief more diverse or more tenaciously 
held The history of Mexico might be rewritten on an ethnological basis, 
to demonstrate that racial considerations underlie all Mexico’s difficulties 
Hostility and friction between the races has never ceased, despite a con- 
comitant miscegenation wholly devoid of physical and personal race preju- 
dice such as exists in the United States There is no color line in Mexico 
Credence in the "superiority” of one race and in the other’s responsibility 
for all the nation's troubles divides Mexico into two intellectual camps The 
Spaniards destroyed a great and promising civilization I They substituted 
civilization for barbarism ■ Innumerable citations by both sides, some 


* “ * * * The> beliEVtd them to be gnda, and that the volcano and the white sierra were man and 
wife Thty Lalled the volcano Popocatepetl and the snowy sierra Ixtaccihuatl, which means 'moun- 
tain that smokes’ and 'while woman’ Camarg'o, Hist de Tlaxcala, p 131 

^ Ahuaihzapdn was the name of the rej?ion fertilized by the mountain’s inelUnR snows — from 
Ahualiztli, "happiness ’ and Apart "m or on water " meaning, in other words 'happiness because 
there is img-atton " The word became A haulisapa, Anluaha, Ohzaha and Orizaha Arrdniz, Hist 
de Orizaba, p B0-5 The Spamards found this easier than ctlt^al "star,” axidtepctl, 

"uninhabited mountain," and so named it 

^ Prom Sonoi, "water-hole,’ or Sonata, “spring" m the Opati language 

• Chia~pa, nver of oil-gmng seeds 

® Tamaulipas, denved from the name of one of the seventy vanished tribes of that region 

" Michoa can place where they had, or dried, fish Jourdanet et Sim6on Hist G^n^rale dea 
Chases de Nouvellc Espagne, p 48, fn 
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omiMing embarrassing factSi some recording a purely personal reaction, 
prove only the fact of mter-racial rivalry At present it takes the form of 
violent diatribes among the whites^ in place of the former violence, and 
among the Indians of distrust and passive resistance Pro-revolutionary 
mestizos are generally also pro-Indian, and vice-versa 

In the presence of so much opinion it is safe lo fall back on anthropolog- 
ical standards which are necessarily free from historical bias A culture is 
superior that has a larger content of elements, more differentiated elements, 
and a greater proportion of elements that tend to supersede related elements * 
On this dispassionate basis of measurement, the Spaniards, at the Conquest, 
were “superior” to the Mexicans m that they were further advanced in time 
along the road of civiludtion Professor Kroeber gauges the gap at four to 
five thousand years, ^ a very high estimate Another anthropologist holds 
that “ the American civilizations in the middle of the fifteenth century were 
hardly inferior to that of Europe in the middle of the thirteenth ” ^ 

The development of writing supplies another index to the relative 
advancement of the two cultures At the Conquest, the Aztec hieroglyphs 
were changing into syllables, and these in turn into letters “A” was 
written with the symbol of water, all — a drop falling into a basin with 
waves, ”o” by the sign oth^ road — two parallel lines with human tracks 
between An alphabet was imminent Maya writing had progressed 
somewhat farther But transformation from pictorial to phonetic script 
had been achieved by various Eastern invaders of the Iberian peninsula 
two or three thousand years earlier Thi'? disparity of time has an unes- 
capable bearing on the present problem of racial education and assimilation, 
for the four hundred years that have elapsed have done nothing to enable 
the Indian to “catch up” On the contrary the minority that held the 
essence of intellectual progress in the younger culture, the priests and nobles, 
were for the most part exterminated, leaving the more ignorant majority to 
serve the Spaniards as they had served their own masters ^ Serfdom, who- 
ever the overlords, stunts rather than develops a race Thus it may not be 
unjust to say that the Mexican Indian, collectively, to-day occupies, m 
respect to the Spaniards, no better than the position he held at the Con- 
quest, when he was, in the view of one anthropologist, two thousand years 
ahead of the North American native ^ He is still, in the midst of steam and 
steel, largely a primitive But serfdom too had its deteriorating effect on 
the Spanish master Both races are worse off for their unnatural relation- 
ship That IS the Mexican’s racial inheritance 

J Kroeber, AnthropofoRT, p na *Op cU,p 370 

* MeaDS Democracy and Civilization, p 152 

^ The extent of feudalism and serfdom amon^ the ancient Mexicans is still a matter of academic 
controversy, Bandelier being the chief exponent of their democratic social organization The weight 
of evidence would indicate that an oligarchical caste system was at least forming shortly before the 
Conquest 

' Kroeber, ap etC , p 358 
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The whole question is pertinent because of its bearing on contemporary 
Mexican thought At Independence certain publicists, notably Carlos 
Maria Bustamante, conceived the Spaniards as usurpers and Mexico a 
sort of Indian ''irredenta ^ The conservatives scoffed, Alaman m 1852 
declaring 

The absurd idea which that writer [Bustamante] has propagated * * ♦ and 
which has taken profound root among the literate, to consider the present 
Mexican nation as heir to the rights and wrongs of Moctezuma’s subjects ^ 


But though the dominance of the criollos at Independence coupled with 
the expulsion of the Spaniards kept the political aspects of the past upper- 
most the racial implications became increasingly popular 

This concept overlooks the essential truth that the conquest of Anihuac 
was made possible only through native assistance True, Cempoallans and 
Tlaxcallans had first to be subdued, but submission did not impose active 
allegiance Only because of his fifty thousand allies was Cortes finally 
victorious Instead of confronting a mighty empire with a handful of fol- 
lowers, he took advantage of the long-standing warfare against the tyranny 
of Tenochtitlan and placed his prestige of supernaturalism, fire-arms, horses, 
and superior military skill at the service of the weaker tribes Oppression 
existed before the Spaniards, and for that reason they were able to marshal 
Indian against Indian And if their descendants were to be classed as 
usurpers, by the same token the subsequent Tlaxcallans should have been 
regarded as traitors ’ ^ 

And only by enlisting 30,000 Tlaxcallans and Aztecs with his slender 
force of 450 Spaniards was Viceroy Mendoza able, twenty years later, to 
suppress an insurrection, the so-called Mix ton War, provoked by the 
eticomend eras' brutalities, which threatened to end Spanish rule ^ 

But as Rippy well saj-s, falsehood accepted as truth is a potent factor 
in history,” ^ and popular emotion cares little for facts ® 

When the first congress was honoring the heroes of independence the 
desecration of Cortes's bones by a mob was narrowly averted ^ To-day 


* In his preface to the Tezcucan IxthWochitl's Thirteenth Relation, which he published, Busta- 
mante writes of "the barbarous conduct of the conquernrs of Mexico * * * for all time they will 
he held as perverse invaders, who under pretext of pivintr us Heaven, have taken our earth and have 
been the cause of all evil’ Memoirc dc Don remando d’Alvi IxtlilxochitJ, Cruaut^g Hornhles 
des Conqutrants du Mexiqiie 

® Alaman, Hist de Mljico, vul V, p igo 

® Cortes and bis band would alio unquestionably have been slau^'hlerecJ at Cholula had not 
Malintzi, the Aztec maiden who had become his mistriss and interpreter, betrayed her own people 
and brought about their massacre hy the Spanish cannon and cavalry 

* Priestley, Mexican Nation, A Hist , p 6a 

* Rjppy, United States and Mexico, p 3ji 

■ Conversely the "red blocxJ ’ of Indian and mrstizo has been held responsible for the chronic 
political disorder since independence But the svsLem of treason and "harrackracy " was estab- 
lished by the wholly white mditary under Iturbide See chapter on The Army 

’ Bancroft, Hist of Mexico, vol V, p lo 
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no statue to the conqueror may be found m all Mexico Every attempt 
to erect one has been defeated ^ But on the Paseo de la Reforma, the 
capitars leading thoroughfare, named after the first great revolt against 
the Hispanic dead hand, an imposing monument commemorates his victim, 
the last Aztec emperor, Cuauhtemoc And Fray Las Casas, stayer of the 
conquerors’ greed, newly sculptured in enduring stone, lifts his saintly 
visage heavenward in the Zocalo between the great cathedral and the 
Palacio Nacional, seats of spiritual and temporal power for nearly four 
centuries 

When, in 1926, I he government reproduced on the 2-centavo revenue 
stamp, Izaguirre's famous painting of Cuauhtemoc’s torture, to compel his 
revelation of supposedly hidden treasure, I heard indignant comments by 
Mexicans of pure Spanish descent The past in Mexico is not only exceed- 
ingly close — it IS an integral part of the present One does not need the 
tangible evidence of obsidian razor blades or household idols such as I have 
picked up where they were left by ancient ttotihuacanos ^ to be impressed 
with the insignificance of elapsed time in Mexico ^ 

On July 19, 1924, the centenary memorial exercises of Jturbide’s death 
were clerically conducted A bishop made the address and the Knights of 
Columbus, Damas Catdluas^ and members of the ACJM (Catholic 
Young Men’s Association) were in charge Official Mexico was conspicu- 
ously absent 

At the independence day ceremonies on September 16, 1925, when the 
remains of the liberators Hidalgo, Allentle, Aldama, Jimenez, Matamoros, 
Morelos, Mina, Guerrero, Bravo, Quintana Roo, and Leona Vicano, hitherto 
in the chapel of the Holy Kings in the Cathedral, were transferred to the 
new independence monument on the Paseo, President Calles said to me, 
“I left Iturbide there among his kind, where he belongs ” To the Mexican 
conservatives and clergy to-day Iturbide is the liberator, the others a shabby 
lot, and the issue is thoroughly alive It has been presented to me with as 
much heat as if it dealt with contemporary figures Deep is the cleft which 
divides Mexico 

The antagonism involves religion From a white Spanish priest who 
supported independence came an early apologia of the pagan faith Putting 
himself in the native's place Father Serv ando Jose de Mier y Guerra wrote 

* \ typical Protfsta Contra la Ererc% 6 n druna Estatua d Hrrndn Cortis may be found in Estudios 
Hisl6ririi‘i Souales v Litcrdnu'i by Pwlrue^a p 

’ In anti about the anuent city of Tcotihuac-in thirty miles from the capital, where the pyrajn- 
idal temivlea of the sun and moon and the vast temple of QueLzalcuatl lestifv to the one-time 
architeLlural genius of the native rate 

s A spin Led discussion of Aztec vs Spaniard appeared m a senes of special articles in Universal 
in the early months of 1027 with such titles as Azteias y Aztequizantes (Azlecs and Aztcxizcrs) 
\ztci.as 0 Hispdnuns^ Ni \7tequ1zaj1tes m Hispanizantes elt by the well known Mexican writers 
Martin Luis Guzmin Pedro de Alba and Luis Castillo Led6n, while hxtrUwr joined the intelieitual 
affray with editorials | Sramos Mrxuanos^ (Let us be Mexuans) and others, whose forcefulncss 
and bnlUant style revealed the ablest editorial pen in Mexico, that of Joa^ Elguero 
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It ill befits the Spaniards to reproach us the sacnfices which were less than 300 
years old, when they adored as holy for su centuries the Inquisition which in 40 
years immolated in Spain alone four hundred thousand victims Our victims were 
respected as offerings made to the Gods, and reflected honor on their relatives , 
victims, you called infamous, and rendered their descendants infamous to the 
fourth generation Ours were killed with the blow of a knife , yours, thousands 
of times expired on the rack and under horrible tortures which your priests wit- 
nessed before frying them on the brazier ^ 

A century later such a defense has become an offensive 

Writing an explanation of the government’s anti-clerical activities in 
1926, a representative of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce m New York 
declared 

The ancient Mexicans had their own religion * * * their gods and their temples 
* * * and the first step taken by the Spanish soldiers and Spanish priests upon gam- 
ing possession of the land, was to demolish the magnificent places of worship of the 
Mexican towns, and to erect Roman churches upon the debris The idols and the 
icons were destroyed * * * and the Mexicans who were not killed were baptized 
en masse + * * 2 

The writer is pure white, and one may be somewhat skeptical about a 
twentieth century enthusiasm for “idols and icons” and temples which were 
slaughter-houses Nevertheless, the declaration is symptomatic ^ 

The Revolution against excessive foreign domination intensified nation- 
alism Appreciation of native crafts and custom waxes, European impor- 
tations in art, literature, and fashions wane Indigenous life is the new 
painters’ favorite subject And Obregon's secretary of education, Vascon- 
celos, whose name indicating the earliest Iberian ancestry is also synony- 
mous m two hemispheres with Latm-Amencan cultural solidarity, declares 

“We are Indian, blood and soul, the language and civilization are 
Spanish ” ^ 

These, however, are manifestations of which the great Indian mass is 
unaware In general the Indian who has remained Indian is inarticulate 
about it Politicians — usually mesUzos — may boast, “Soy puro Indio ” 
But none has dreamed of forming a pro-Indian party on the issue of righting 
the native’s wrongs Neither is the question being faced ethnologically 
The revolutionary economic reforms are expected to benefit the Indian as 
agriculturist and as laborer Castes and classes are held to belong to over- 
thrown social and political regimes, and all men deemed free, equal, and 
alike in their potentialities, given equal economic opportunity 

* Guerra Hi&t de la Revoluci6n de Nueva Espafia, AnLiffuamenle Andhuac, vol IT, p 723-4 

* Bejarano, Ameni an ( atholiLS Deceived in Mvxico To-day vol IV, no 10 Dec 1926 

* D H I awrence’s mterestinp novel The Plumed Serpent projects this new reverence for tin 
old Gods to the point of a revival of their worship — a fictional fantasy, which, if not taken literallj , 
13 profoundly suffResLive 

< Vasconcelos, El Problema de M&uco, p 349 
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Incorporation of the Indian as such into modem society has not been 
attempted Past Mexican governments have not desired it Nor was there 
any modern society But the revolutionary administrations have likewise as 
yet done nothing tangible nor even approached the problem fundamentally 
Yet Mexicans and foreigners are not lacking who see only calamity in the 
Indian emergence As a prominent hacendado expressed it to me 

‘‘ The trouble vuth Mexico is that Cortes didn't kill off all the Indians 
the way you did in the United Stales with yours " 

1 asked how he would have maintained his haciendas had Cortes so acted, 
and he replied that his peons were an ungrateful and hopeless lot If you 
raised their wages they worked less / if you were kind to them they merely 
took advantage of \ou He represents the position of the Mexican aristoc- 
racy 

A similar view is set forth by an American w^ho lived long in Mexico, and 
reflects the American colony s sentiment there, Wallace Thompson, who sees 
" the underlying inert yet dominant mass of Indians pulling down European 
culture and blood down into dark abysses,” ^ and pleads, as the only possible 
remedy, for the return of an enlightened white aristocracy ^ 

Whatever might be the soundness or unsoundness of such attitudes — 
and they are not exceptional, but typical — they fail to recognize the over- 
shadowing fact that Mexico is Indian, that her population is composed of 
pure and mixed Indian bloods The fact is there Of what use to dream of 
alternatives that have no basis in reality and are therefore unrealizable? 

But IS the reality so harrowing? The great majorit)/ of Mexicans, who 
are after all the most concerned, do not think so And that leads to the 
question, what is the Mexican Indian? Is he a savage, whose atavistic 
lusts are merely held in check by the force of organized society? Is he like 
*Hhe noble red man” of our legend, with a highly moral code? Does the 
stable agricultural society that he built up unassisted, without the fructify- 
ing contacts that so greatly stimulated the earlier cultures of the Old World, 
place him on an entirely different plane from the North American hunter and 
fisher? Is the superior civilization of his ancestors — who erected, without 
iron tools or beasts of burden, great stone cities, who, as Dr Spinden says 
of the Mayas’ art, "produced one of the few really great and coherent expres- 
sions of beauty so far given to the world,” ^ and invented a calendar based on 
astronomical observations more accurate than those of Europe — indicative 
of the present day Indian’s potentialities? How significant was the decay of 
the Maya civilization that had, apparently, set m before the Conquest? 

‘ \ common phenomenon and itseU b revelation oI the problem 

•Thompson, Iht Teople of Mcxilo p ja 

• /firm, p 4ob-i) 

* Spinden \nuen( Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, p 86 

^ Spam also declined steadil> from the sixteenth century Some one may yet seek to explain 
Mexiio 5 hisLiir> bv the fact that the two important cultures that made up Mexico — the Spanish 
and the Aztec Xlaya — were both detenorating 
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No definite, no authoritative answer can be given, because, first, nobody 
really knows, and second because one cannot generalize about the Indian 
He runs the gamut from neolithic to Benito Juarez, the foremost individual, 
of any race, that Mexico has produced To speak of ^'the Indian,^' to 
characterize him as such, is as inexact as to talk about “ the European,'’ and 
perhaps more so, as primitive man has vanished from Europe while in Mexico 
time operates as a third dimension From the Sens of Tiburon Island, who 
devour an animal raw, using teeth and nails as only implements^ and the 
arrow-making Chamulas of Chiapas, Indian groups may be found which 
illustrate every stage of human development now extant on this planet 
And the tribes, the race groups, are geographically where they were at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest 

In the North the warlike Yaquis, untamed through three centuries of 
conflict, compel the revolutionary governments to follow a course not unlike 
that with which they reproached Porfino Diaz The neighboring Opatis, 
however, are distinguished by their peaceful tendencies and industry In 
the Southeast the pacific Mayas have maintained through four centuries of 
serfdom, a self-respect, a racial integrity, and cleanliness equal to that of any 
race on earth 

Of two neighboring primitive tribes in the State of Nayant, Lumholtz 
wrote, “ the Coras are unusually brave, while the Hmchols are cowards, pre- 
ferring assassination to open war ” ^ 

Starr in iSpS found in the village school of San Nicolas Panotla, Tlax- 
cala, "some forty dark-skinned black-eyed youngsters whose mother speech 
IS Aztec,” and records he had never seen a class of the same grade and age 
m the United States "that would surpass them m quickness, accuracy, and 
clearness ” ^ 

In utter contrast are many Aztecs m the outskirts of the capital Ground 
into the lowest stratum of society, cut off from all their natural ties, they 
live in filth, degenerated by drink and venereal disease These were the 
Uptros of colonial days , now they fill the criminal shipments to the penal 
colony in the Tres Marfas Islands On vacant lots, within sight of Chapul- 
tepec castle I have seen families of them huddled into tumble-down chozas of 
odds and ends, straw broken boxes, and Lin sheeting 

In the valley of Mexico one comes into decaying villages, in which 
crumbling adobe, dust- whirling streets, rubbish, and dirty people fuse into a 
grayness of incredible squalor 

But a.long with Indians corrupted in the off-scounngs of white-urban 
life, are others who have grasped and appropriated the white man’s civiliza- 
tion Ignacio M Altamirano, an outstanding figure in the Mexican literary 
world, was one of them General Joaqufn Amaro, who twenty years ago 


' Herni.ndez, Las Razas Indt^enas de Sonora, p 4a 
> Lumholtz, Huichol Indians of Mexico, p 4 


® Starr, Indian Mexico, p g3 
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wore a red glass bead in his ear as a protecting amulet; and has achieved as 
secretary of war a reputation as organizer of an army of fifty thousand men, 
IS another example of complete adaptation The most valued geologist 
for one of the large oil companies whose professional personnel is almost 
wholly American, is a fulhblooded Mexican These cases though suggestive 
are still relatively few The white still guides the nation politically and 
economically Madero, Carranza, Obregon were white , Calles is a mestizo ^ 
but of the men who compose and composed his cabinet, eight are white,* 
three mixed, ^ and one Indian ^ Business is almost wholly controlled by 
whites A slight majority of state governors, however, are mestizos ^ and 
the generals nearly wholly so — several pure whites being counterbalanced 
by several full-blood Indians 

In Oaxaca, in the high sierras, and on the abundant Tehuantepec Isthmus 
dwells a race of Zapotecs, who love beauty, and express it in their well- 
ordered lives In this country every village has its artisans, whose mastery 
of loom and potter’s wheel is a daily communion with the nature about them, 
an alfirmaLion of the identity of the useful and the beautiful White civiliza- 
tion has much to learn from these Indians Of them, more than of any 
others, is more nearly true Lo-day what Mary Austin wrote of the natives of 
our Southwest 

Living in such fashion, the pueblos, at the time Spam found them, had no rich, 
no poor, no paupers, no prisons, no red-light district, no criminal classes, no institu- 
tionalized orphans, no mothers of dependent children penalized by their widow- 
hood, no one pining for a mate, who wished to be married All this is so much a 
part of their manner of living together in communities, that three centuries of 
Christian contact have not quite cured them of their superior achievement ^ 

Thus did Lumholtz estimate the Papagos of Sonora 

They possess much force and stability of character, are quick of perception, 
loyal to the white man they like and, if in danger, do not cry for help Under her 
natural bashfulness the woman hides sterling qualities of efFiciency in household 
work, constancy and faithful adherence to duty These Indians are industrious 
and have a remarkably even temper, thirty children may be seen playing har- 
moniously together where a similar gathering of small Caucasians would soon result 
in discord, fight and tears ® 

A common denominator for the Indian there doubtless is, as indeed for 
all mankind He has patience and endurance beyond the white man but 
less initiati\e and dynamism The Indian is, by nature, a craftsman, and 
universal in his mechanical skill He builds his house, raises his food, makes 
his clothing, and, given an opportunity, adapts his versatility to the more 

1 Valenzuela, Tejeda Pani, Montes de Oca, Puig Casauranc Estrada, Parrea, Ross 
>Moronea, Lain S.ienz * Austin, Land of Journey's Ending, p 244 

■ Amaro Lumholtz, New Trails m Meiico, p 345-6 
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complex engines of modem life He can, with half a chance, “make “ almost 
any object he sees Textile factory owners have noticed how the Indian 
operative invariably loves to “tinker” with the intricate machinery, often 
adding devices which improve it One of them, a Spaniard, is profoundly 
impressed with the Indian’s potential superiority over the white worker, 
because of his resistance to monotony, and his sense of rhythm Every- 
thing that the Indian does is rhythmic, he told me, and just as the Tarahu- 
mare jogs along for days, so the Indian in front of his loom, or spindles, 
achieves a harmonious unity with his machine, which leaves him fresh after 
hours of toil 

The Indian may be conseiwative in many ways , habit is strong within 
him, his mysticism opens realms which the white does not enter, but a 
Ford car, a tractor, or a sewing-machine do not long remain mysteries to 
him once convinced of their serviceability Mohnos dc mxtamalj to grind 
corn, are replacing the ancient metatc wherever there is power — a spontane- 
ous jump from the stone age to that of electricity Mexican applicants for 
work have startled many a machine-shop manager in the United States, 
accustomed to the specialized operative by announcing that they "could do 
anything” — and doing it 

On the other hand the Indian’s mental processes are the despair of one 
who does not comprehend them, as the following illustrates 

Cerrados [t e , those whose brains are locked up] preponderate [wrote an 
Englishman in Mexico] and it is maddening to work with them, as for sheer un- 
adulterated cussedness, and pig-headed stupidity, they are beyond competition 
Suppose you are in camp about twenty miles from a big township, and natives 
carrying on their backs big loads of pottery are passing along your trail daily 
For some reason you need pottery, so you stop a laden native and propose to buy 
part or all of his stock for a much higher price than he will get in the town The 
Indian refuses to sell, pleading that no es la costumhre You can talk till you are 
blue in the face, pointing out the advantages of sellmg for a higher price, the light- 
ened load, and the obvious soundness of the scheme, but never a pot will he sell, 
because he is absolutely unable to think in logical sequence * * * i 

The Indian till after long contact with the white is not acquisitive, 
money means nothing to him But the journey with the pottery his hands 
have molded, to the market where fellow craftsman will gather, is a pilgrim- 
age, an expression of that native religion which exalts the common acts of 
daily life This ceremony he has long projected, and wants to carry out 
He does not attempt to explain that to the white man, fer one does not reveal 
what lies so close to the soul, nor would the stranger understand it 

Understanding the Indian, the bed-rock of Mexico’s people, on whom 
the nation must be built, would seem of transcendent importance Yet 

* Pollard, Bu5y Time in Mexico, ch in 
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very few have tned to know him, and to apply that knowledge to the practi^ 
call ties of Mexican life LmnholtZ; the Englishman, worked slowly down 
the western Sierra Madre and disclosed the almost unknown Pimas, Tubars, 
Tepehuanes, and others to their fellow Mexicans and to the world Starr, 
the American, performed similar service for parts of central and southern 
Mexico Gamio, the Mexican, upholding the tradition of scholarship of 
Orozco y Berra and Francisco Pimentel, for eight years directed an intensive 
study of the natives of the Valley of Teotihuacan and made the most signifi- 
cant Mexican contribution to modern ethnography ^ 

These vital >eL fractional investigations embody the wisdom which must 
precede any solution of Mexico's fundamental racial problems Men such 
as these alone speak with authority And the burden of their findings, if 
one interpret them arigliL, is that the blundering clash between racial cul- 
tures, and their lack of mutual adjustment, rather than the character of 
either have spelled failure 

Why not leave the Indian alone ^ Because he is not left alone now, and 
the process had better be directed and purposeful than haphazard and 
VICIOUS Hear the anthropologist’s testimony thereon 

The Tarasros of Uruapan long ago became Mexicanized, that is they are now 
without land, spend all the money they earn by their labor in feasts for the saints 
and have acquired quite a taste for the white man's brand> The women, how- 
ever, are still very industrious A nice hard-working girl of thirty told me that 
among her compatriots there was no one whom she could marry, for she did not 
like drunken people ^ 

And that of another expert witness, on the Huaxteco Indians 

We were more than ever impressed with the anornalous condition of these 
people in their own land Ihey were the cleanest, most industrious, best dressed 
and most progressive Indians whom we had seen m any part of Mexico , but in the 
Huaxteca, the land which bears Lheir name, they are being crowded by the less 
progressive Aztecs Mestizos and Aztecs both speak of them with contempt, and 
treat them like dogs As for their language, it is neglected and despised , while 
man> of them know both Spanish and Aztec, neither mestizo nor Aztec considers 
it worth w hile to know a word of Huaxtec ^ 

The linguistic barrier after four centuries is still considerable, with 
caciquism as one of its most obvious consequences At least two million 
Indians know no Spanish , an equal number speak their native tongue by 
preference But as the indigenous languages are numerous and even those 
etymologically allied are mutually unintelligible, Indian Mexico is a Babel 
The Nahua language, covenng about a third of the national area, was origi- 
nally divided into sixteen languages, wholly distinct for practical purposes, 

* GaniiD, La PQblaci6ii del Vaile de Teotihuacin, Direccifin de Antropolo^a 

’LumholLE, Unknown Mexico, vol II, p 443-4 > Slarr, In IndianMexico, p aBs 
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and each of these is in turn subdivided, the Yaqui, for instance, including three 
dialects Yaqui, Mayo, and Tehueco Maya is broken up into twenty- two 
different dialects, of which eight are spoken within the boundaries of present 
day Mexico Chanabai, Chicomucelteca, Choi, Chontal, Huaxtec, Maya, 
Tzental, Tzotzil Otomian, occupying the State of Queretaro and adjoining 
parts of Guanajuato, Hidalgo and San Luis Potosi, has four distinct dialects 
Mazahua, Otomf, Fame, and Pinnda Besides the Zapotecan group Tvhich 
covers Oaxaca, excepting for the islands of Chinan tecan and Tequistlaltecan, 
are Tarascan, spoken in Michoacan, Totonacan m northern Vera Cruz, 
Athapascan in northern Chihuahua and Coahuila, the Yuman and Waicunan 
of Baja California, and various other linguistic islets ‘ 

The evident differences of language, physique, dress, and superficial 
custom imply also profound differentiation in mentality and character 
Until the infinitely complex, spiny, and resistant racial problem is attacked 
seriously, sympathetically, and scientifically there will be no synthesis of 
Mexico’s varying epochs, races, cultures, and little progress toward “the 
forging of a nation ” Centuries of neglect have already allowed precious 
legacies of virtue and skill to become befouled and destroyed through the 
intemperate interplay of discordant ethnic factors 

Out of a knowledge of the Indian would follow inevitably knowledge of 
the mtsiizoy numerically and politically dominant in Mexico, a new racial 
type still m process of formation As numerous, and more unanimous than 
about Indian or white are the generalizations about the mixture of the two, 
the half-breed Yet here, obviously, sound information is even slighter, as 
one deals with a variable of unknown proportions So conjecture and preju- 
dice and pseudo-science have been heard and naught else Yet in a scientific 
approach to the study of racial relations and fusions much may be found 
helpful to future Mexico For as one Mexican scholar said of the mixed race 

The Hispano-Amencan carries in his character the brand of the combat sus- 
tained so long between the two races which gave him his origin Duality and 
clash of rival natures explain much that is inexplicable in Alexican history ^ 

* Indian LanpuaRes of Mexico and their Geographic DisLnbution, Cyrus Thomas, assisted by 
John R Swanton The practical divergence of dialects of the same language may be judged by the 
following companson of the Mixtec and Zapiotec dialects of the Zapotecan 



Mxxlcz 

ZapQttc 

Brother 

Nam 

Becchcbiohi 

Sister 

Kuhua 

fieelda 

Father 

Dzutu 

Biauce 

Mother 

Dzehe 

Xiflaagaxana 

Man 

Yee 

Beni 

Woman 

Nahadzehe 

Benigonnaa 

Day 

Yutnaa 

Chii 

Bread 

Dzita 

Gucta 

Teeth 

Noho 

Lay a 

Kose 

Dzifcu 

Xu 


These are the first ten words m Cyrus Thomas's list of fifty The remainder are as different 
■Riva PalaciQ, Mexico 4 Travis de lus Siglos, vol II, p 914 
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A good working hypothesis for biological investigation l For far more 
plausible than the unfounded catch-phrase that '' the mestizo inherits the 
vices of both races/' is that his inherited traits (obviously neither all "good" 
nor "bad ") blend and coordinate m him less perfectly than in the matmg of 
types of like racial age and experience The four- thousand-year ethnic 
disparity certainly might furnish a clue to much in the Mexican nature which 
thus far has eluded the Mexicans themselves 

No one who follows Mexican events is other than impressed by that 
gigantic factor, ever operating, the unexplainable It is man in Mexico 
who IS unexplainable, often to himseif It js man in Afexico who precipitates 
the unexpected and casts the fate of the nation out of the dice-box of unreck- 
onable chance It js the study of man from his origins that may some day 
iJJuminate what is now a mystery, and help bring a soJution 
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The birth of “The Revolution” — as it is called m Mexico — dates, ac- 
cording to virtually every Mexican writer, from the publication, m the 
March, 1908, issue of “Pearson's Magazine,” of an interview with President 
Diaz by James Creelman, in which the dictator stated 

That Mexico was now ready for democratic government , that he was resolved 
to leave the presidency at the end of his term , that his object was to be alive during 
the incumbency of his successor in order to be able to advise him , and that finally 
he, Diaz, would welcome the emergence of an opposition party as proof of Mexico’s 
abihty to develop a true democracy 

An earthquake would have caused far less commotion Mexico was 
accustomed to earthquakes But such sentiments from the lips of Don 
Porfirio were startling, unprecedented, incredible Many Mexicans refused 
to believe them But no denial was forthcoming and the political ferment 
began 

The only political activity hitherto known under a one-man rule was the 
intriguing between various of his satellites For years the most powerful, 
anticipating that he could not live forever, had been jockeying for a favorable 
position in a prospective race for the scepter 

The most important of these aspirants was General Bernardo Reyes 
Varymgly civil and military governor in the northeastern states, and secre- 
tary of war, he was advantageously situated to build a political machine 
In the early nineties he had broken away from the Cientijicos, an intra- 
governmental clique, whose head was Limantour, and organized Masonic 
lodges throughout the country, which were in effect political ward clubs 
In the wake of Diaz’s announced retirement, an organization proposing 
to name Reyes for the \ice-presidency at the end of Diaz’s term in iqio came 
into being The political struggle was to center on the vice-presidency 
A constitutional reform at the beginning of Diaz’s six-year term in 1904 
had created the office of vice-president For it Diaz had selected Ram6n 
Corral — a characteristic piece of political astuteness Either Limantour 
should have been vice-president, were the country, in the event of Diaz’s 
demise, deemed ready for a civilian, or Reyes, were continued military rule 
deemed necessary But Diaz, who was clearly jealous of both, availed 
himself of Liman tour’s technical ineligibility, because his father, bom in 
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France, had been a naturalized Mexican, to shelve that extraordinary finan- 
cier and statesman 

In Corral, Diaz chose a man, who was not only hostile to Reyes, but 
decidedly unpopular Porfinan politics contemplated and achieved that 
Corral should remain so 

The political agitation, following the Creelman interview, was chiefly 
motivated by antagonism to Corral, to whom Diaz managed to pass the 
odium for many unpopular administrative acts Few ventured at first 
to interpret Don Porfino’s promised retirement at its face value It was 
hoped, however, that he would allow a free choice of vice-president, who, 
with Diaz in his eightieth vear, would in all probabilitv succeed him before 
the expiration of the next six-year term 

Slightly controversial has been the question as to whether there was any 
sincerity in Diaz’s utterances to Creelman Few writers now maintain 
that there was In the light of subsequent events the interview appears as 
a typical piece of Diaz duplicity, designed to test out his entourage It was 
wholly in keeping with Porfinan policy that matters of such transcendent 
importance were revealed to an American journalist, while Mexican news- 
papermen WTre denied even a further interview on the same subject 

In any event it soon became obvious that the president was determined 
not only to be reelected, but to impose Corral also General Reyes he 
disposed of by sending him abroad on the fictitious type of mission, long 
prevalent m Mexico, when important persons are to be painlessly exiled 
Reyes might have disobe\ed, launched his candidancv and perhaps 
started a revolution with a fair chance of success But he feared the master 
of Mexico and went 

The heir to the very considerable pro-Reyes and anti-Corral sentiment — 
now unexpecterll> become intestate — was perforce the anti-reelectiomst 
part>, a small group of youthful political idealists which had also sprung 
up after the Creelman interview Its intellectual leader was Francisco 
Madero, Jr 

Madero was born on October 30, 1873, in Parras de la Fuente, Coahuila 
His grandfather, Evaristo Madero, had been governor of Texas and 
Coahuila in the early days of independence The family owmed vast lands 
and engaged m a variety of industries Francisco, Jr , was educated in his 
native state, the United States, and France Kind-hearted, philanthropic, 
to a degree far exceeding the rare examples oi benevolent paternalism among 
hacnidado’i, he created various beneficent institutions on the family estates 
He personally sustained some thirty orphans until they were launched into 
a livelihood Education for the masses was one of his hobbies To say 
that he was universally and deeply loved by his tenantry is not merely to 
recreate the easy myth which so often attaches to the kindlier magnate In 
Madero’s case it is undisputed 
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He belonged to the privileged class But he was wholly exceptional 
in Mexico in that "noblesse oblige” was unconsciously and with little osten- 
tation his devise Neither he nor his family had any personal grievances 
against the government or society 

As early as 1903 his thoughts were turned to national affairs by General 
Reyes’ shooting m Monterey of some political paraders 

In the fall of 1908 appeared his "The Presidential Succession ” ^ It 
proved an epoch-making book, analogous m its effects on the coming up- 
heaval to Thomas Paine’s "Common Sense” on the American Revolution 
Written in somewhat general terms, it embodied Madero’s political philos- 
ophy and a program for the nation Absolutism he considered the source 
of all evil He reviewed the history of the Mexican people, and enumerated 
their grievances, all the while main taming a sincerely friendly and admiring 
attitude for Diaz as an individual As an immediate issue he asked for 
“effective suffrage” and "no reelection,” urging that Diaz should, pursuant 
to his pledges, relinquish power and leave the people free to elect his 
successor 

Madero was at first little influenced by personal ambition But the 
inexorable logic of events soon forced him into the leadership, which other 
better known personalities were fearful of assuming He inherited their 
following — which was largely guided by personal considerations 

On April 15 the anti-reelectionist party had nominated Madero and 
Francisco Vasquez Gomez for president and vice-president Gomez had 
been a “Reyista ” Their platform was to restore the Constitution — to 
make freedom of suffrage and of the press realities, to stimulate public 
education , to improve the condition of labor with industrial schools, ^^ork- 
ers' accident legislation, and by combating alcoholism 

But Diaz had no intention of allowing a free election While at first 
he looked upon the five-foot, two-inch apostle with the utmost contempt, 
Madero’s increasingly vehement attacks in the course of his speaking tours 
irritated the dictator 

He revived his policy of ruthless suppression, anti-reelectionist meetings 
were broken up, journalists were imprisoned, and on July 6 Madero was 
jailed at San Luis Potosi Diaz characteristically arranged that the in- 
formant responsible for this arrest was a conspicuous Corral henchman and 
that the vice-president got most of the blame 

On October 4 the deputies, m the face of Madero demonstrations 
throughout the country, declared the Diaz-Corral ticket elected for another 
six years Three days later Madero, having broken jail, crossed the Amer- 
ican border, disguised as a workman, and publicly declared the recent elec- 
tion null and void 

With his "Plan of San Lms Potosi,” he formally proclaimed revolution 

‘ La Suce5i6n Preaidencial 
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against the Diaz Government on November 20, the principle of no reelection 
for president, vice-president, state governors, and munjcipal Presidents, 
the return of lands LaJten from the natives, and assumed the provisional 
presidency of the Republic 

The news spread like a praine fire The Reyes element, a conglomerate 
of personal ambitions and thwarted designs, went over The leaven of 
Madero's ideas on the discontent of the masses had been working Every- 
one with a grievance found in the Madero movement the symbol of his 
desires Madero re-crossed the border into Chihuahua on February 14 
The conscript troops sent to crush the Revolution deserted to it 

Diaz issued a manifesto calling on the Mexican people for loyalty, and 
citing his promise on April i before congress to “enter on a path of political 
and administrative reforms in deference to the just and timely demands of 
public opinion “ ^ It was too late An armistice having been broken off 
because of the Government s refusal to yield to the revolutionary demands 
for the resignation of Diaz, the Cientifico deputies, and eighteen governors, 
and the payment of an indemnity to the revolutionary army, Ciudad Juirez 
was captured by the revolutionists on May g Negotiations were then 
resumed and a treaty signed on May 21, under which Diaz agreed to resign 
The country now flocked aboard the Madero band-wagon A hootmg 
mob surrounded the private house where Diaz Jay suffering from a badly 
inflamed jaw On May 25 he resigned, and the next day left for Vera Cruz 
and exile 

The Revolution, launched only after President Diaz’s betrayal of his 
promise to grant a free election, had triumphed There had been only one 
real battle, which resulted in the capture of the unimportant border city of 
Ciudad Juarez A comparatively small proportion of Mexicans had taken 
part in the movement Yet it had overturned the superlatively vaunted 
Porfirian regime “Public opinion, not military success, had won,” says 
Priestley^ The truth is that a minority governing a majority had been 
dethroned by a minority assuming to speak for the majority On neither 
side did the majority itself figure 

It had been agreed that Francisco de La Barra, secretary of foreign 
relations, should become interim President with a coalition cabinet, m which 
the Madero family , and the brothers Vazquez Gomez, figured conspicuously 
The latter dispensed funds with open hands to their personal advantage and 
that of their friends A breach developed between them and Madero, who 
insisted on a new vice-presidential nominee for his party His choice of 
Jose Maria Pino Suarez, a little known Yucatecan editor, was the first of a 
senes of mistakes The elections in October were, of course, a foregone 
conclusion Reyes, who had returned to Mexico, was also a presidential 
candidate, but he made no showing The elections were honest No in- 

' Rep m Pnda, op cU , p 3i3“iS * Pnestley, MexicoD Nation A Hist , p 399 
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structions other than to fulfil legitimate functions had been given poll 
officials ^ 

The forces against which Madero had to contend were varied There 
was, first, the opposition of the Vazquez Gomez element, incorrectly called 
'^withm his own camp This revolutionary element was typical of the 
support which, for mercenary reasons, had joined Madero and was to func- 
tion throughout the Revolution It had never been truly idenbfied with the 
democratic purposes and ideals of Madero 

Second, was the entire Porfinan group, CtenHficoSj large landowners, 
clericals, who foresaw in the political change a menace to their long-estab- 
lished privileges 

Third, and not unrelated to the preceding, were the larger business 
elements, especially American, which were fearful of the passing of the 
concessionaire system, cheap labor, and a general dislocation of their ad- 
vantageous position The spearhead of this group was the American am- 
bassador, Henry Lane Wilson 

Fourth, the germ of a growing opposition by the disinherited peasantry 
was embodied in a rebellion which had been brewing against Diaz in the 
State of Morelos, and more or less synchronized with the Madero revolu- 
tion Its support of Madero rested on his promise to restore despoiled lands 
to the Indians But Madero had no conception of the urgency, now that 
the restraining despotism was no more, of an effective program of action 

Finally, Madero was bound to antagonize a miscellany of persons who 
hoped for some personal profit out of the new regime, and when unable to 
secure it, turned against him 

It should be borne in mind that Madero's platform and promises were 
almost exclusively devoted to the "restoration” of never-enjoyed liberties, 
of what may conveniently be summed up in the word “democracy ” 

These promises he adhered to literally — to the detriment of his personal 
fortunes He gave the press freedom — and before long a yellow press 
was snapping at his heels, inventing scandals about him and his family, 
and actively serving every sinister purpose arrayed against him 

Excepting the suppression of one issue of an American-owned newspaper 
at the crucial point of the first armed rebellion against him — the Orozco 
revolt m Chihuahua — he did not interfere with the press 

He did not interfere with judicial processes He did not force his candi- 
dates into governorships, although consonant with the Revolution the with- 
drawal of the Porfinan governors had been stipulated He reversed the 

A Striking teatimany to the adherence of Madero to his principles is found in a despatch to the 
U S Dept of State, Sept 4, igii Reporting on the convention of the Progressive Constitutional 
Party, which had just nominated Madero and Pino Suirez, Charge d'Affaires Fred M Deanng 
telegraphed 

“ • • * The convention • should be remarked espeaally * * * as the first untrammeled 
political convention ever held in this country * * * The convention really was free and open and 
• • • an admirable temper was displayed ” For Rel igii, File Bi2 00/2345 
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military ruthlessness of Dfaz by not executing the chiefs who rebelled 
against him, carrying his humanitananism to a point which was to 
prove fatal 

Madero was not a capable executive He was not a good judge of men 
He was profoundly trusting And m consequence of these defects, he made 
numerous mis takes , adminis Lra Lively and poll Lically These are of ten 
cited to explain his downfall 

Nevertheless, his administration will increasingly be looked back upon 
as a high spot in the slow iVIevican procession toward the light His good- 
will and kindliness, if not appreciated at the Lime and ill repaid in its con- 
sequences to him, left a shining mark and an example With no drastic 
attempt to hold his enemies in check, his administration was steadily gaining 
He was succeeding — when treachery, combined with other hostile elements, 
cut short his career 

When the Madero regime was assassinated by a handful of military 
plotters, actively abetted by the American ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, 
the country had entered the path of progress It is useless to conjecture 
what might have happened Disturbances there were and would have 
been , the overwhelming problems remained, but the purpose and good-will 
to work them out were there Comparatively, the country was at peace — 
a friendly peace A year and a half later, when Huerta fled, Mexico 
was a shambles, a smouldering rum of physical destruction, terror, and 
hate 

Out of this chaos the leadership fell to Venustiano Carranza For 
fourteen years he had been one of Dia/'s hand-picked senators In all 
this time he had shown no awareness of Mexico’s pressing problems He 
obeyed the dictator's slightest indication and rubber-stamped Porfirian 
policies with his every vote He was earned forward and upward on the 
tide of circumstance — the rising and unmanageable ground- swell of revolt 
It swept him into power and when he failed to swim with it, it swept him 
out of power and to death 

The seven years from the fall of Madero to the coming of Obregon into 
power were years of blind groping, of misdirected and undirected striving, 
of force, of the loosing of every passion It was a disordered and anarchic 
reversal of the ordered and tyrannical regime which had preceded 

The Mexican Revolution, unlike the French and Russian revolutions, 
had no preconceived goal It developed haphazardly The mild political 
reforms of Madero meant nothing to the masses As the apostle passed 
southward toward his triumphant entry to the capital, the people flocked 
from near and far to acclaim him 

"/ Viva Madero! iViva la detnocra^ial” 

“And what, amigo, is this democracia for which all are shouting?” in- 
quired a white pyjamad peasant of another 
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‘‘Why, it must be the lady who accompanies him/' was the reply, point- 
ing to Madero's wife ^ 

'^What 15 that you wear on your coat?” inquired an American reporter, 
pointing to a Madero button on the breast of a youthful revolutionist, 
equipped with rifle and cartridge belt 

^^iPueSj quien sabc, schor?^'^ he answered ‘ My captain told me he is 
a great saint ^ 

“What are you fighting for?” John Reed, an American correspondent, 
asked the color-bearer of a troop 

“Why, It IS good, fighting You don't have to work in the mines 

4 « * * » > □ 

The Mexican Revolution was a class struggle, but not a clean-cut class 
struggle Its three leaders revealni as much, Madero and Carranza were 
great landowners and Obregon was a ranchero 

There was no deliberate proscription against the aristocracy, no group 
as such was exiled , the lives of no category of citizens ^vere declared forfeit 
There was neither guillotine nor "cheka ” Killing except in battle was 
incidental and, given the extent of the Revolution, slight Conversely 
there was no solid mass uprising “Pacificos” — non-participants, over 
whose fortunes groups of contenders passed and repassed — were probably m 
the large majority The lack of revolutionary solidarity goes far to explain 
the frequent “betrayals” of the Revolution They were not inconsistent 
performances, gi\en the heterogeneous elements which joined the fray for 
private advantage These inevitably became centrifugal m the moment 
of group victory in order to realize still greater personal profit 

Yet through the chaos, while sections of the country and measures were 
seemingly under the will and dictation of individuals, a current of ideas was 
steadily moving away from the past They found expression in the various 
pronouncements of revolutionary leaders These ideas were more honored 
m the betrayal than in the execution, but the current flowed on 

It IS therefore well to disregard personalities — whose contributions in 
their respective fields will be treated elsewhere — to observe particularly 
the evolution of ideas beneath the surface of revolution For ideas alone, 
and their materialization, furnish the continuity which leads to the present 
The Revolutionary personnel has been repeatedly replaced and those prom- 
inent under Madero and Carranza have passed from the public scene 

The ideas embodied by the Madero phase of the Revolution were political 
The mild suggestions about labor and land were mere incidents They 
would not have satisfied the needs of urban and rural workers What 
Madero did not see was that the complete overthrow of the existing political 
system was bound to work a great social and economic change Once the 

* This story was told me by SeAonta Soledad Gonzdlez private secretary to President Calles 

* Reed, Insurgent Mexico, p * Idem, p 37 
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pobtico-military alliance — which perpetuated the feudal land tenure, and 
the equally feudal industrialism — was smashed, the economic feudalism 
was itself bound to fall, for the old political and the old social order repre- 
sented two hands clasped in support of what had been Mexico 

The agrarian purpose found its first revolutionary expression in Zapata’s 
‘‘Plan of Ayala/’ issued Nov 28, 1911/ which called for a distribution of a 
third part of the great estates among the landless Zapata never made his 
peace with the other revolutionary factions They followed his land policy 
but not his complicating personal desire to be the chief of the Revolution 
Agrarian reform was given shape by a Carranza decree early in 1915,^ was 
further emphasized in the Constitution of 1917, and thereupon increasingly 
put into practice — slightly and ineffectively under Carranza, somewhat 
more under Obregon, and fully under Calles 

A definition of tJie purposes of the Revolution of the early post-Madero 
phase IS found in the agreement entered into July 8, 1914, between Carranza 
and Villa, m which the latter acknowledged the former as first chief of the 
Constitutionalist Army 

The present conflict being a struggle of the impecunious against the abuses of 
the powerful, and understanding that the causes of the evils that bear down the 
country spnng from pretorianism, plutocracy, and clencahsm, the Divisions of the 
North and of the Northeast, solemnly pledge themselves to fight until complete 
banishment of the ex-federal army, which shall be superseded by the Constitutional 
Army, to set up democratic institutions in our country, to bring welfare to labor, 
financial emancipation to the peasant by an equitable apportionment of land, and 
other means tending to solve the agrarian question, to correct, chastise, and hold 
to their responsibilities such members of the Roman Catholic clergy as may have 
lent moral or physical support to the usurper, Victonano Huerta “ 

With Huerta ousted on July 15, 1914, and the revolutionary factions 
divided by personal rivalries, government for the next two years and a half 
was carried forward by decree The edicts of the general commanding in 
each region became its law, the important decrees being those of the Con- 
stitutionalists, since this group survived, became the ruling power, and the 
channel through which revolutionary reform was earned forward 

This method of government was probably inevitable m view of the ex- 
isting chaos Carranza, foreseeing the impossibility of early establishing a 
stable government, frankly declared the period to be '^pre-cons titutional,” 
and under the Plan of Guadalupe, by which on March 26, 1913, he had 
refused to recognize the Huerta seizure of power, vested the supreme power 
in himself — with the consent of the other revolutionary leaders who were 
then loyal to him * 

^ Rep in Memona de la Secretaila de Gobeniaa6ii, igi6, p 315 
> Known as the “Law of Jan 6, 1915 “ 

•For Rel 1914 81200/1^717 

* Z^jata never acknowledged Carranza's authonty On Aug 30, 1Q14, he wrote from hia head- 
quarters at Cuernavaca, to the Constitutionalist General Pablo Gon^lez at Puebla t 1 u.t he “could 
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In a proclamation of Dec 12, 1914, Carranza announced that as first 
chief of the Revolution, and in charge of the executive power, he “would 
put into effect * * * all laws and measures necessary to satisfy the economic, 
social and political needs of the nation, effecting thereby such reforms as 
public opinion exacted as indispensable, to establish a regime which would 
guarantee the equality of all Mexicans “ ^ 

These decrees clearly reveal the revolutionary ideology which, subject 
to various changes, two years later found embodiment m the Constitution 
of 1917 

They included the establishment of the “free municipality” and the 
consequent abolition of the “hated institution oi jefeturas politicos ” ^ 

In place of ihejc/e politico, appointed by the central government to carry 
out its wishes in a given region, was to be substituted election of municipal 
officers by the townspeople^ Madero had aspired to do this, but death 
intervened Neither had he formally suppressed as a prison the detested 
fortress of San Juan de Ulloa in Vera Cruz Harbor, although during his 
administration it held no political prisoners, as under Diaz, for the Madero 
regime made none Carranza formally abolished those gruesome dungeons 
wi th their cells below sea level, from which few in the old days had come out 
alive or in health 

Another senes of decrees legalized divorce, which had not been recog- 
nized under the old constitution * Peonage, which though illegal, was 
nevertheless widespread throughout the haciendas, was abolished ® 

Other decrees aimed at bettering labor’s condition by fixing a minimum 
wage, working hours, abolishing “child labor,” et cetera ® 

In September, 1916, a call for a constitutional congress was issued 
Delegates were to be popularly elected on the same basis of representation 
as the deputies m 1912, subject to taking an oath of loyalty to the Plan of 
Guadalupe Thus the constitutional congress was m effect a Constitution- 
alist Party convention It was government by the victors on the battle-field 
Yet excepting the Zapatista movement in Morelos, the Constitutionalists 

3ee no affinity of ideals between the Plans of Ayala and Guadalupe * * » since the former is a pro- 
gram of principles and its sustainers, the men of the South, are fighting for those principles which 
will save the Fatherland, while the latter is a personal program and not a program of ideals, since it 
seeks only to scat one person in power and to enable him to benefit by the labor of the people * • *” 
(Letter from correspondence of General Pablo Gonzilez Copy in wnter's possession ) 

^ This decree was published in No i of "El ConstitucionaJista," Vera Cruz Rep in Memoria 
de la Secrctarfa de Gobcrnacifin, igi6, p 323-6 

* Decree of Dec 26, 1914 Mem 327 

* The je/ie pohhco was, under another name, the corregidor of colonial days 

‘Decrees of Dec 29, 1914, Feb 12, iqiSp May 27, igi6, June 14, 19x6, in Mem 32&-9, 335 
34Qp 3S I A so called divorce had ewsted but it was merely a separation, under which remarnage 
was not permitted (See chapter on Women ) 

“ Decree of Jan 29, in Mem 329-30 

■Viz (Among many) Decree of Sept 2, 1914 given at Puebla by General Pablo Gonz&lez 
establishing eighty centavos as a minimum wage and an eight-hour day in the textile factories (copy 
m the wnter's possession), and decree given at Cel ay a ^pnl 9 igis, by General Obregfln, fixing 
seventy-five centavos daily as a minimum wage for classes of labor in that region Mem 33B 
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now represented the only vocal opinion of the nation — though again, as 
in the case of previous regimes — a minority of the Mexican people 
The Constitutionalists admitted as much Speaking in the congress, one 
of the delegates, Machorro Narvaez, said 

The present Revolution is not yet popular in Mexico The greater part of the 
Mexican people ih still against the Revolution, the upper class, some of the old 
intellectual element, a part of the middle class, and some of the laboring class, are 
against the Revolution Clerks and office employees, who are the mainstay of 
the middle class, are against the Revolution We are still a minority ^ 

After several weeks’ discussion the delegates promulgated the famous 
Constitution of 1917 on February 5 It embodied, if not the crystallizing 
aspirations of the Mexican people, at least what the Constitutionalist group 
deemed necessary to satisfy popular demand 

The important changes wrought by the new charter related to 'Mand 
for the people — the agrarian law of January 6, 1915, somewhat amplified, 
being incorporated in the constitution ^ fArt 27 ) 

They related to labor, pro\iding for protective legislation of a human- 
itarian character^ (Arts 4, 5, 123 ) 

They related to the church, going beyond the Reform laws which had to 
a large extent become a dead letter^ (Arts 3, 5, 24, 130 ) 

They ordered supreme court hearings to be public , reformed the admin- 
istration of justice, with a view to prevent the recurrence of previous abuses 
(Arts 16, ig, 20, 21, 94, 98, 100-2, 107 ) 

They abolished monopolies and exemption from taxation (Art 28 ) 
They forbade foreigners to meddle in politics, giving the president the 
right to expel ^‘any foreigner whose presence he may deem inexpedient ” 
(Art 3O 

They created a public health service (Art 73 ) 

They provided for sealed bids, to be opened publicly, on government 
work (Art 134) 

They made primary instruction free and strictly secular (Art 3 ) 
They provided that the president be elected for a four-year term and 
could never be reelected (Art lSj ) 

They affirmed the national ownership of subsoil deposits (Art 27 ) 
Article 27, in which this last reform is incorporated, immediately became 
a bone of international contention Mining being one of the oldest Mexican 
industries, was virtually unaffected It was on petroleum, discovered and 
exploited m Mexico only shortly before the fall of Diaz, and for which no 
comprehensive legislation had ever been enacted, that the struggle centered 

* Diano de los Debates 71 

■Thus subject is fully Ircaled m the subsequent Lhapter on Land 

* This subject IS fully treated in a subsequent chapter on Labor 

* This subject is fully treated in a subsequent chapter on the Church 
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The essential passages in Article 27 are as follows 

The ownership of landsi and waters * * * is vested originally in the nation, 
which * * * has the right to transmit title thereto to private persons, thereby 
creating private property 

Expropriation can only be made for reasons of public utility and with mdera- 
nihcation 

The nation shall have at all times the right to impose upon private property 
such restrictions as the public interest may require, as vielJ as the right to regulate 
the development of natural resources * * * in order to conserve and equitably 
distribute the public wealth * * * 

In the nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals or substances (m the 
subsoil) solid mineral fuels, petroleum, and all hydro-carbons — -solid, liquid, or 
gaseous * * * 

The ownership of the nation is inalienable * * * Concession shall be granted 
to private parties or * * * corporations organized under the laws of Mexico, only 
on condition that said resources be regularly developed, and on the further con- 
dition that the legal provisions be observed 

Legal capacity to acquire ownership shall be governed by the following 
provisions 

Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies have the 
right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appurtenances, or to obtain 
concessions to develop mines, waters, or mineral fuels m the Republic of Mexico 
The Nation may grant the same right to foreigners, provided they agree before the 
Department of Foreign Relations to be Lonsidcred Mexicans in respect to such 
property, and accordingly not to invoke the protection of their Governments in 
respect to the same, under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the Nation of 
property so acquired Within a zone of 100 kilometers from the frontiers, and of 
50 kilometers from the seacoast, no foreigner shall under any conditions acquire 
direct ownership of lands and waters 

Article 27 was rendered momentous by the great foreign stake in land 
and oil, seemingly to be affected These holdings had been acquired m the 
generation before the constitution which was now vesting subsoil ownership 
in the nation and limiting foreign ownership Article 27 was, therefore, 
from the start denounced as radical, confiscatory, and destructive of vested 
properly rights 

In this connection it is necessary to digress and become retrospective 
to emphasize a fundamental difference in the origin and concept of property 
rights in Hispanic and Anglo-Amenca 

In the British colonies some lands were acquired by treaty and purchase 
from the Indians, some by conquest Disputes might arise between two or 
more settler claimants But there was never any question between the 
settlers and the crown that the right conceded the colonists by their original 
charters was not inalienable Nor was there any such question between 
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colonists and Indians The Indians in the territory of the United States 
had no conception of real projierty such as the settlers brought The natives 
were only in a slight degree an agricultural people and, predominantly, 
hunters and fishers When a more advanced civilization invaded their 
hunting grounds, they were bound to fight or perish They fought and 
pienshed, and with the advancing line of white immigration were gradually 
driven across the continent to virtual extinction No property question 
arose from this process What colonists settled was theirs to have, to hold 
and to will to their descendants 

On the other hand, the vast countries settled by Spaniards in the New 
World were not colonies of Spam They were patrimonies of the kings and 
queens of Castile and Arag6n The grants made to Lheir vassals overseas 
were m the nature of concessions, modifiable and revocable at royalty’s will 
The king could, to be sure, grant in perpetuity, but not only did he rarely 
do this, but a subsequent king could arbitrarily undo the "perpetual” 
mercies of his predecessor 

The Indian encomiendas were originally given for "two lives" — the life 
of the grantee and his children After that they were to revert to the crown ^ 
Spanish colonial history is replete with evidence of the revocability of titles 
at the king’s pleasure Encomenderos were, for example, in the sixteenth 
century threatened with revocation if they had left wives in Spam instead 
of bringing them overseas ^ Use^ proper use, in the crown’s view, often 
determined continued possession by the grantee 

Evidence of the insecurity of the encomiefidas was that each succeeding 
governor or viceroy felt himself authorized to revise its title — and as some 
of these functionaries had no purpose other than to enrich themselves, the 
encomendero could consider himself lucky if he got off with paying a fee for 
the inspection of his concession At times he was despoiled of his Indians 
on the basis that someone else was more worthy of possessing them Gen- 
erally the encomienda was then gnen to some parasite whom the new gov- 
ernor had brought in his tram or to some great person at court whose favor 
was being curried 

The confiscation of the enormous property of the Jesuits — haciendas^ 
sugar mills, mines, monasteries, houses, et cetera — by Charles III, at the 
time of their expulsion, is perhaps the most conspicuous example of the 
alienability of property m New Spain Whatever v ere the reactions to the 
largest deportation from the Spanish domain since the expulsion of Jew and 
Moor, more than two and a half centuries before, they were nowise related 
to the taking of the Jesuits’ property From the pope down through the 
ecclesiastical edifice, this royal right was taken for granted 

In 1798 when Charles IV needed money, he merely asserted his patn- 
monial rights and took, what in that case seemed most easily convertible 

‘ Riva Folaao, op cxi , p 76 ■ Idem, p 362 
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into cash, the properties of the Jesuits, which had nominally returned to the 
crown thirty years earlier Ordered the monarch 

Through the expulsion of the members of the Company of Jesus from my 
domimons in Spam and the Indies, returns to my crown the dominion of all its 
goods * * * Pursuant to this right, the king, my august father, could have imme- 
diately incorporated in the royal treasury, as a part of his royal patrimony, the 
houses, haciendas and other properties taken over But as a mamfestation of his 
royal liberality and munificence, he applied and destined a great part of them 
to the foundation, under the immediate sovereign protection, of various pious 
establishments, considered of public usefulness Following such a sublime example, 
I have taken especial care not only to follow out, consolidate, and perfect this great 
work, but to extend it further by adding various matters of vital importance to the 
national prosperity But since then extraordinary and urgent needs of the mon- 
archy have rendered necessary laying hands on such extraordinary resources — 
for the usefulness of those other objects is in no wise comparable to the Jar greater need 
of having the goods which properly belong to the state serve for its defense and conserva- 
tion * * 


In 1802 the kmg, needing still more money, laid a heavy hand on other 
clerical properties Not only did he overlook little, but archbishops, bish- 
ops, and clergy were charged with collecting these funds, and did so without 
murmuring ^ The archbishopric of Mexico alone turned over $6,202,330 
pesos and other bishoprics brought the total up to $12,080,291 pesos ^ 

The same flexible conception of the permanence of property rights dom- 
inated Mexican thought and practice subsequently The state — which 
meant the party or clique in power — merely replaced the kmg 

In the War of Independence confiscation of enemy property was decreed 
reciprocally by mdependentists and royalists After independence, although 
the Plan of Iguala implied a preservation of the siaius quo^ before long the 
creoles, irked by the Spanish monopoly of such haciendas and mdustnes as 
were not controlled by the church, decreed their confiscation coincidently 
with the expulsion of their owners Plausibility was lent this procedure by 
the plotting, some true, some imaginary, of the Spaniards against Mexican 
autonomy The discovery of the so-called “Padre Arenas plot” gave this 
acquisitive tendency tremendous impetus But whatever the justification, 
alleged or real, property rights had no weight comparable to those m Anglo- 
Saxon countries 

In the factional disputes which rent Mexico in the first quarter century 
of national life, seizure of the property of the politically — that is, militarily 

^ Royal order of Sept ig, 1708, to Viceroy Azaiiza Rep in Bol Gcog, y Estad , vol I p 4B6-8 
(1B69) (Italics not m orij^maJ) 

* Royal orders of Feb 26 and Apnl 12, 1802 Rep in idem, p 488-94 
■ Bof , vol I, p 495 
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— vanquished, was common practice Its extent varied with the mtensity 
of the passions aroused 

The Reformists fell that disamortization of the vast church property 
was indispensable to national progress While not confiscatory in that it 
proposed a cash equivalent for land, the measure was an alteration in the 
nature of the propert> without the holder's consent, and when the clericals, 
m opposition to this and other measuies, precipitated a civil war and lost, 
they met the fate customarily accorded the vanquished Their property 
"entered into the dominion of the nation," just as the Jesuit property, less 
than a century before, had become the crown’s when the king deemed the 
continued presence of that order inexpedient 

The Imperialists, supported by the clergy and sustained by French 
bayonets, likewise confiscated the property of the Republicans, and when, 
with the fall of Maximilian, Juarez again came to power, the same tactics 
were conversely applied 

Porfino Diaz, hailed abroad as the great champion of property rights, 
never hesitated to confiscate, by one means or another, Mexican property 
needed either by a favorite or for some other purpose II was always pos- 
sible in those cases to give the process an aspect of legalism The courts 
found as the dictator ordered Indeed, given the confusion of titles and 
antecedent history, w^hatever any government decreed under laws of its own 
making was apparently legal The Revolution did not depart from this 
procedure Those who had opposed the Revolution once it proved tri- 
umphant were liable to treatment as enemies 

The right of eminent domain under which property is taken by the State 
m the public interest is not unrelated to the Mexican ideology concerning 
property But the difference m the character of the original Mexican set- 
tlement, the more dictatorial disposal of life and property, the frequent 
changes of government policy, motivated more by the will of men than by an 
established reign of law, have made the alienation of property a far more 
arbitrary and commoner procedure than in Anglo-Saxon countries 

On the other hand, wholesale confiscation — as has accompanied great 
social revolution elsewhere — in France, Russia, and even post- World War 
non-revolutionary changes in the Baltic and Balkan States, was not known 
m Mexico Confiscation per se was never a doctrine and never formally 
exalted into a virtue That the agrarian reform offered payment m bonds 
for property taken is in point That payment was not promptly forth- 
coming IS likewise evidence, first, of the somewhat lesser Mexican awe of 
property rights, and, second, of the confusion and bankruptcy which were 
(he inevitable product of the Mexican past 

The emphasis on wre, m Article 27, that "concessions shall be granted 
* * * only on condition that * * * resources be regularly developed " and 
the subsequent regulatory legislation, w^hich looks beyond mere ownership 
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at the purpose of acquisition, and at exploitation consistent with that pur- 
pose, IS less a new “socialistic” phenomenon than adherence to a time- 
honored Hispanic attitude 

To say that the agrarian reform or the subsoil reversion, was merely 
robbery under the appearance of legalism as is often charged by those un- 
favorably affected, is wholly incorrect It was in harmony wnth, and a 
natural continuation of, a four-century-old Mexican tradition, and had, 
besides, the undeniable jusbfication of national necessity and public w^elfare 
Never in the past, in the many changes in the character of property, were 
so many people favored 

Only now the situation was complicated by foreigners who, caring nothing 
about old Mexican custom or new Mexican law, desired to apply their own 
countries’ property concepts, and to invoke their governments' sujiport 
m behalf of them 

These considerations remained for a time somewhat theoretical, first, 
because the constitution was not legislation It was a program to be ex- 
ecuted The native who expected to benefit would judge it not by the 
promise, but by fulfilment For the property holder, generally foreign, the 
consequences, favorable or unfavorable — that is, undisturbed possession, 
or damage to his property rights as he conceived them — depended also on 
subsequent legislation and action thereunder Hence the issues underlying 
Article 27 have continued to agitate Mexico to this day 

For the native the three years following the constitution spelled deep 
disillusion Alleged benevolent purposes went glimmering before the naked 
fact of governmental corruption, tyranny, and incompetence To com- 
plicate all else, had the best intentions guided the Carranza administration, 
was the underlying chaos The war against Huerta , the subsequent fight- 
ing between Constitutionalists and Convent] omsts (the Villa adherents) , 
and when these were dispersed, between Constitutionalists and Zapatistas, 
widespread banditry, in which the simon-pure bandit, the bandit who posed 
as a revolutionist, the revolutionist who behaved like a bandit, and the 
poor peasant who had to maraud in order not to starve, were often 
indistinguishable — all this bloody devastation had left the country in rums, 
industry prostrate, a people in rags, diseased, despairing, dying Every 
class suffered No important element was satisfied Agrarian reform was 
earned out so blunderingly and so dishonestly that the peasantry seldom 
benefited Labor, which had supposedly “broken its chains,” was restive 
under the sky-rocketing cost of living, aggravated by the successive issues 
of paper money But Carranza brutally repressed labor’s every move, going 
so far as to revive the Jaw of Jan 25, 1862, declaring revolutionists outlaws, 
and applying it to strikers 

Here then was a revival of dictatorship in a supposedly “liberating” 
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and "constitutional” government High-handed, ruthless, and corrupt, 
a few of Its favorites profited vastly, while the masses hungered Such a 
government could not last 

The climax came when Carranza violated still another revolutionary 
pledge — that of allowing a free election of his successor He sought to 
impose the unknown and insignificant Ignacio Bonillas, Mexican Ambas- 
sador at Washington — " Meester Bonillas,” as he was quipped for his 
supposedly slight acquaintance with Mexico 

The Carranza regime was not overthrown by events beyond its control 
It committed suicide The Sonora group, which has since furnished the 
leadership of Mexico, launched, in sheer self-defense and defense of the 
revolutionary principles, what Carleton Beals has aptly termed, "the Re- 
vindicating Revolution” The revolt under the Plan of Agua Prieta^ 
(Apnl 2 2, 1920) encountered almost no resistance Revolutionary Mexico 
deserted en masse to Obregon Obregon, the battle-scarred hero, who had 
given an arm to the Revolution at the battle of Trinidad in 1915 against 
the Villistas, and had "made” Carranza, was the idol of the hour He was 
obviousl) the leader of the nation 

The six months’ interim presidency of de la Huerta to fill out Carranza’s 
term, was to satisfy the constitutional requirements by which a presidential 
incumbent cannot succeed himself The election followed the time-honored 
Mexican formula of legalizing the victory in the field, but it was wholly a 
popular verdict 

When Obregon assumed office on December i, 1920, the Revolution had 
lasted ten years The feudal structure had been shattered, the country 
with it Reconstruction still lay ahead 

The Obregon regime will represent in history the cooling off of the lava of 
revolutionary passion The country was pacified less by military repression 
than by amnesty and an apparently sincere effort to satisfy popular desires 
Land distribution began Labor, no longer restrained, began to organize and 
to secure in practice rights theoretically acquired three years before An 
educational program was launched with unprecedented fervor under Jose 
Vasconcelos, a man of integrity and unbounded enthusiasm 

The Obregon regime was marked by a steady return to lawfulness Rail- 
road traffic was reestablished, plans to return the railways to their foreign 
ownership matured, and international debt payments resumed 

The reconstructive achievements of the Obregon administration, how- 
ever, were largely swept away by a recurrence of time-dishonored military 
and civilian treachery Within the army many generals to whom the 
Revolution had always spelt spoils, dissatisfied with the diminishing 
opportunities for plunder as the country became more stabilized, plotted 
rebellion and seizure of power The pretext, true to tradition, was found 
* Copy m writer's pjosaesaion 
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in the coming presidential campaign and (he candidacy of Plutarco Elias 
Calles 

Calles was secretary of gohtrnacidn — head of Obregon's cabmet He 
was known, rightly, as “the strong man” in the administration His repute 
of ability and character made him the logical candidate It was his very 
strength that the more corrupt revolutionary elements feared With Calles 
president, their opportunities for peculation would be greatly lessened 
A quarrel over the governorship of San Luis Potosi kindled the spark of 
rebellion Treason reached the very heart of the administration, capturing 
Adolfo de la Huerta, former provisional president, member of the Sonora 
triumvirate that had overthrown Carranza, and bosom friend of both 
Obregon and Calles 

Alleging the “imposition” of Calles by Obregdn, the major part of the 
army generals revolted on December, 1923 A section of labor and the 
agrarians supported Obregon The United States having recently recog- 
nized his government, acceded to his request to sell arms The rebellion 
was overcome by a hair-breadth after four months, but the country was 
prostrate Like Sisyphus, Calles, on taking office on December i, 1924, 
had to begin again at the bottom 

The treasury not only was bare, but $47,000,000 (pesos) borrowed m the 
closing Obregon days and unpaid salaries constituted a pressing deficit 
Calles began an administrative house cleaning with unprecedented vigor and 
enthusiasm Efficiency became the watchword “Moralization” of the 
entire admmistrative service, which he had promised, began Out of the 
economies effected m nine months, Calles was able not only to balance the 
budget, pay internal debts, and resume the again interrupted foreign debt 
mstallments, but to found the long discussed national bank with a gold 
reserve of $68,000,000 (pesos) A National Agricultural Bank and four 
regional agricultural banks followed 

These achievements, applauded by every shade of public opinion, were 
accompanied by greatly increased efficiency m the execution of agrarian 
reform For the first Lime real progress was visible here Concomitantly 
large scale irrigation and road building were begun By the end of Calles’ 
second year, the great Mexico-Puebla highway, skirting the shoulder of 
Ixtaccihuatl, was complete, permitting a former five-hour train journey m 
three hours by automobile 

This progress, however, was interrupted by the legislation to enact the 
constitution which had remained an abstraction for nearly a decade En- 
forcing Its anticlerical provisions led to the withdrawal of the clergy from 
the churches and subsequent armed uprising by certain Catholics At the 
same time, land and petroleum legislation strained relations with the United 
States The synchronizing of these issues appeared to threaten disaster to 
the Calles administration The economic depression became grievous 
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Business m some lines was almost at a standstill Revenues fell off, neces- 
sitating repeated retrenchment, with an interruption of the reconstructive 
school program, road building, and public health work 

The administration, however, stood Its head was ‘^bloody but un- 
bowed ” It put down the Catholic rebellion, which had been needlessly 
prolonged by the eternally corrupt military element International tension 
was ultimately relieved by the withdrawal of Ambassador Sheffield, the 
sending of Dwight W Morrow as ambassador, and a Mexican supreme court 
decision pointing to a non-retroactive and non-confiscatory mterpretation 
of the petroleum legislation 

Whether the principles which Calles deemed involved m his early insist- 
ence on this policy justified the prophesiable economic depression and con- 
sequent retardation of the reconstructive program, now seems dubious 
As 1927 neared its close, the Calles Government was more firmly en- 
trenched than ever It had weathered every storm, including a military 
flurry in the customary preelection manner, which was crushed ruthlessl}. 
before it had time to gather momentum 

The Mexican Government was also on the high road to a friendlier re- 
lationship VMth the Government of the United States than either country had 
known, and was prepared to pass the administration peaceably at the end of 
1928 to its successor, Obregon 

All in all, the administration represented tangible achievement in 
increased stability, the consolidation of the revolutionary program, in prog- 
ress along the path of reconstruction, and the clearing of the way for future 
disposal of pressing problems These long-standing problems — as they 
confront, and are confronted by, the governments “born of the Revolution,” 
are the subjects of the subsequent chapters 
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The struggle for land harks back into Mexican prehistory In forgotten 
ages, nomads filmg from the north through parched deserts reached a mighty 
upland, where the cool air, tempering the tropic sun, gave health and vigor 
and kept sweet for days the yield of the chase In high valleys, through 
which mountain streams trickled, the wanderers turned to the soil Agri- 
culture spread south from the mesa and east into the lowlands bordering the 
great salt waters Successive migrations halted on the plateau Cultures 
developed, population grew In time, settlements occupied all the fertile 
pockets and conflict for them began 

In the two centuries before Cortes, the latest arrivals, the Aztecs, at first 
confined to the lake-swamps of central Anihuac, had vanquished the earlier 
comers The land was now well filled Not always did it sustain its people 
The simple rites of an unencompassed tribe to propitiate the spirits of ram, 
earth, corn, and harvest no longer served A ferocious religion, bristling 
with auxiliary gods, sought to satisfy the stubborn earth and sky with sacri- 
fice of subject neighbors and drenched the land in blood, so that it might 
yield more to those who claimed iL as their own ^ 

How can there be land shortage m a territory of three quarters of a 
million square miles, ^ always sparsely settled? 

So Nature made it Desert, barren mountain, saline flat, volcanic out- 
crop, surface much of the Mexican plateau, which thrusting up sharply from 
the narrow coastal plains and rising gradually from North to South occupies 
three quarters of the nation’s area 

* Wrote the descendant of Tezcucan kings 

“In the year Matlactli Tochtli (1450 ad)*** the season wa.s cold * * * In the three years 
following, the grams * * * of the earth were almost entirely lacking * • * The famine became so 
excessive that many people sold their children m the region of lotonapAn, to which the scourge did 
not extend As the inhabitants of that province were great idolaters, they sacrificed to the Gods 
all the slaves they purchased, thinking thus tu maintain them propitious and Ln keep the calamities 
from extending to their lands The three chiefs of the empire * • * seeing that the disaster con- 
tinued, consulted with the republic of Tlaxcallan to sec if a remedy could be found The pneats 
and ministers of the temples in Mexico declared that the Gods were imtated against the empire, and 
that to appease them it was necessary to sacrifice a great number of human victims and to continue 
always thus to keep the Guds favorable Net^ahualcoyotzln, who was far from this opinion • * ’" 
maintained that the prisoners of war would su/fiie * • * But the priests answered that wars were 
waged • * ♦ only at long intervals * • * Xicotencatl, one of the Tlaxcallan chiefs, then proposed 
that henceforth continuous warfare be established between his country and the kingdom of Tezcuco 
and its allies * * * All the prisoners would be sacrificed to the Gods * * * It was agreed * * • 
Thus began the wars and the horrible sacrifices to the Guda ♦ * Ixtlilxochitl, Histoire dea 
Chichimequea, ch xli 

Since Cortfis’s victory was made possible by the mternerme warfare of the various tnbea and, 
especially through the aid of the Tlaxcallans and others against their traditional enemies in Mexico 
(City), have we not here the agrarian basis of the Conquest? 

^ 7^Si7bz sq miles is the area of the Mexican mainland Cleland, Mexican Year Book, p ^6 

m 
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In Lhe damp hot lands bordering the sea, the iterra caltente, man has not 
yet been able long to hold his own ^ There, amid enervating heat and bac- 
terial onslaught, where riotous vegetation strangles the efforts of the tropical 
pioneers, does ram fall m plenty, mdeed, in excess — ally to all that is nox- 
ious m the jungle 

In the temperate zone, the herra templada, midway up the 8,000 foot 
plateau, where an equable temperature and ample rainfall furnish an ideal 
climatic combmation, the precipitate slopes cannot re tarn top-soil or water 
Against the colder rock wall the heavy ram-clouds burst, gouging out the 
nascent sod, returning their torrential burden iji tearing cascades to the sea 
These dark water-carriers, having lost their cargo, arrive light and empty at 
Lhe cool zone, the ttcrrafria, where dampness vanishes into the thin dry air 
Here, where the soil is often good, rainfall is seldom sufficient, comes plenti- 
fully but a few weeks m the year ^ Here reigns the great God Sun 

Throughout the vast Mesa del Norte the golden sun blazes through a 
quivering sea of moisture-storing cactus and shrivelled mesqmte on yellow 
sand or on blinding white stretches, where alkali forbids even these resistant 
growths In the distance lilac mountains beckon But their cool opales- 
cence IS a mirage, for they are waterless, their jagged crests fantastically 
whittled by the driven sand Close to, one sees the purple shadows between 
ridges crimsoned by the setting sun to be the deep erosions of their soilless 
slopes, grooved by rare cloud-bursts that lose themselves m the debris at the 
foot, or channel a useless arroyo bed a short way into the mesa 

Southward and upward, the flatness becomes undulating, the gray- 
green turf is punctuated to the vanishing point by crownlike magueyes, 
dwindling to dots — the dots fusing to lines A land that with more water 
would bloom In valley bottoms twenty, thirty miles away through the 
clear air, an emerald patch shouts of a spring, or accumulated rain-water, a 
Mexican oasis What was gray dust is rich brown loam brilliant with green 
growth Tall ahuehuctes shade the clustered habitations that too seem 
sprung from Lhe quickened soil Magenta bougamvillia droops luxuriantly 


• The Yucatiji Peninsula wiLh a moderate rainfall and swept by the coohng trade winds, is an 
exception 

’ In an averape year fiQ2i) the lotal precipitation on the plateau over a V-shapied area with 
Mexico City as its southern apex, including \guascalientes and Durango on the west and San Luis 
Polosi on the east, and spireatling lo include all Northern Mexico save the Gulf State of lamaulipas 
and a part of adjacent Nuevu Ledn, was between lo and 14 inches, excepting a lentral area around 
lorredn where it was less than 10 Moving outward from the sides of the V which would corre- 
spond to on easterly and westerly descent from the plateau the precipitation increases steadily reach- 
ing 78 inches along the east and i^est toasts, between the sixteenth and twenty-second parallels, in 
the South, in the Oriraba ( i 3 rHol)a region of \ era Cru7 where the plateau rises most abruptly and 
on the PaLific coast of Chiapas attaining Ho inches (Data from BoleUn del Servicio Metcorol6gico 
Mexicano Segundo Semestre dc 1922 , Pedro C Sdnehez Director, Estudios Geograficos y Clima- 
tol6gicos ) 

In componson with a maximum 14 inch rainfall for the Mexican plateau, m the same year the 
rainfall in the United States was For the VllanLic Coast States 44 inches, for the states bardenng 
the Mississippi, 47 inches and for the Pacific Coast States, 30 inches (U S Dept of Agnculturc, 
Yearbook, IQ22, p 1044) 
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over pink plaster walls Scarlet geraniums line every wmdow-sill Roses 
blossom at all seasons Human life, copper-brown, red-blanketed, blue- 
shawled, animal life, bovine, equine — teems 

But fifty feet higher, the hill-side is sere, brown, prickly with nopal and 
vertical pttahaya Scarce two rods above the wonder-working water, the 
desert holds its own 

As the great ridges of the Sierra Madre Oriental and Occidental converge 
about the Mesa Central, the plateau bursts into many mountains Giant 
peaks soar into eternal ice, as if in response to the encircling pressure of the 
Mother Sierra About and between them lies the enchanted Mexico that 
has been the goal of human ambition for centuries Here Asiatics who had 
forgotten their origin ceased ^eon-old wanderings Here the Spaniards knew 
they had reached their journey’s end For this region Mexicans have fought 
for a century Here, m the national granary, half of Mexico’s population 
is concentrated 

It IS for the sweep of fertile mountain-encircled plain through which 
sparkle the melted snows of lofty volcanoes, for the narrower, lush valleys, 
for every small concavity enriched by the gathering of waters, that the age- 
long passion for land has smouldered The luminous Puebla valley, behind 
which the glistening Smoke Mountain and the Wliite Woman beckoned the 
awe-struck conquistadore\ ^ the fecund llanos that ring the great rock-vaulted 
Malint/i in Tlaxcala — Aztec “land of bread”, the wide sunlit valley of 
Toluca, over which broods the craterous Ne\ado , the Morelos bowl, through 
whose sheltered warmth the giant Ajusco looses a hundred gushing streams , 
the broad basin of the Bajio in Guanajuato, the lake-watered regions of 
Chapala, m Jalisco, and Cuitzeo and Patzeuaro in Michoacan Such as 
these are the few rich prizes, which, from time immemorial, have evoked the 
lust of the strong and kept alive Ihe land hunger of the many 

Where rainfall was capricious ^ the ground water came to have an im- 


1 The amount of rainfall refjistcred at Taiubaya in I he Federal District dunng the month of 
May, in which the rainy season may be said to begin has been as follows, the last quarter century 
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MM 
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Thus we sec that in iQoS, the year of maximum prenpiULinn nineteen times as much ram fell 
as in the dry year iQig in whuh the ' ' ’ 1 ^ he preceding 

year, igi 8 , and one thirteenth that of ' * " I 1 nth on which 

ram fell vaned from the ist — in the 1 to the zand, 

in 1915 Similar iiTLg'ularitics arc the 1 1 ' ' by Mexican 

Metereolopcal Service ) 
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portance equal to that of the land itself The defense of those closer to the 
fountainhead against the attackers down stream was seasonal m the pre- 
Cortesian days ^ 

The Aztecs had both individual and communal land ownership ^ The 
former provided for rulers, priests, and warriors, and was probably a late 
development The atlepeUalh ^ or calpullalt* was land belongmg in common 
to the calpulh, the clan or village,^ and could not be alienated,® although its 
use was directly heritable by individuals The usufruct belonged to the 
local inhabitants, and if one moved away he lost his right therein ^ 

The Aztec communal system presented marked analogies to the Castilian 
practice under which each village had its own ground, the so-called proptos, 
consisting of a town site ox fundolegal, and a common or ejido^ and other 
lands for the joint agricultural and pastoral needs of the community 

After rewarding the conquerors, the crown, solicitous for its own share in 
the proceeds, “ decreed the preservation of the essential features of Aztec 
village land tenure By confirming the atlepEtlalh^ christened fundo legal ^ 
each pueblo secured a town site twelve-hundred varas^^ square and surround- 
ing it an fjido or communal land, a league square More was to be given if 
needed The Aztec code of water rights also seemed so practical that it was 

* "In rcffard to irrigation * • • the Cholultecos were dependent for it upon their neighbors of 
HLjeTot7ingo, since all the drainage of IjtlacuhuaLl had In pass through the latter's Lerntory * * * 
The use of this water was a fruitful source of dissensions, and hence arose the almost Lontinuous 
quarrel between the two tribes * • • It continued the same after the Conquest The archives 
of Cholula contain many documents relative to this continuous stnfe down to the prescnl century 
Tile drinking water of C holula now descends from the hunendas of Chahuac and Buenavisla Both 
lie on the slopes of IxtacLihuatl in the distnct of Hue^otzingo '' Bandelier, Report of an Archeo- 
logical Tour in Meiico p 2rf>-7 

* Bandelier, On the Distribution and Tenure of Land * • * Among the Ancient Mexicans, 
P 3BS-448 

Waterman, Bandeber’s Contribution to the ‘^tudy of Anuent Mexican Social Organi/ation, 
p 249-282 

Kohler, El Derecho de los Aztecas, p 47-52 Q4-5 

H Romero Gil, Memona Sobre el Estado SociaJ y Moral Que Tuvieron Los Mexicanos Bajo el 
Impeno \zteLai etc , in Bol de Geo y Fstad , vol I, p 257-64, 31J-20, 427-32, 47B-86 

* From atl, water, tepctl, uninhabited land " irrigated lands rising" (about a com- 

171 uni tv) 

* Land belonging to the cal^lt 

' Originally calpuUi signified kinship or clan Later when the tribes had become sedentary, the 
Word came to be associated with locality, and to mean district or village 

■ ZunLa Breve y Sumaria Relau6n, etc p 93 

7 Idem p Q4 

■ From the Latin exttus, outlet 

* Tn a subsequent confirmation of the original order the king declares 

"On behalf of the settlers of New Spam it has been represented to me that they * * * suffer 
much from the lontmunl complaints whith the Indians originate ' * • resulting not merely in a 
menace to Ihcir exchequer but to mine * * *" From the royal cfdula of July 12, 1605 In Leyes 
y Disposiciones p 7 

Id "We command that the sale, gift or confirmation of lands be made with great care so that to 
the Indians may retain — with good measure — both the private and eommunal lands the waters, 
and irrigation work?, the ditches and whatever other improvements * * *■ they may have made, 
and that under no circumstances these may be sold or alienated * * '* ’ Recopilaci6n de las Leyes 
de Indias Lib IV, Tit xii. Ley xviu This embodies various royal orders on the subject 
Approximately yards At first it was a looo varas square 
Leyes y Disposiciones 3 

In a cedula of June 4, 1687 the king ordered that in addition to the land previously provided 
for the villages, whenever " the ^e of the population warrants * * * very much more land ^ouJd be 
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perpetuated ' To every community of natives, without exception, existmg 
at the Conquest, the sovereign conceded land ^ A few individual holdings, 
small Tnercedes^ sometimes confirming previous possession, usually to caciques 
who had rendered services during the Conquest, were also established ^ 

The grants to the Spaniards consisted first of vast tracts with encomitn- 
das of their native population 

The Marquesado del Valle conceded to Cortls measured 25,000 square 
miles It embraced the valleys of Oaxaca, Toluca, Cuernavaca, the Pacific 
half of the Tehuantepec Isthmus, a third of the present State of Vera Cruz 
and much besides, including twenty- two towns with their surrounding land, 
and a total jjopulation of more than a hundred thousand souls Mines, 
woods, waters, the entire civil and criminal jurisdiction, and the right to the 
labor of the inhabitants were included in this mayoraz^Oj or entailed estate, 
which being indivisible, passed to the direct descendants ^ 

What IS now Guanajuato, ten thousand square miles, fell to one of 
Cortes’s lieutenants, with its rich silver mines, a veritable kingdom ® An- 
other received the encomienda of Xilotepec, exceeding in vassals — 130,000 
— Cortes’s grant ^ 

The wealth of these concessions rested on the native labor In 1588 the 
Dominican Father de Pravia wrote the king 

What with the plague which never leaves them, and throwing them into the 
mines, distributing them for farm labor and building construction * '•' * the Indians 
are perishing in increasing numbers And to exact increased tributes from them 
IS the greatest of their afflictions which is wasting them away * ’’ * Xhe wealth 
of this land, so far, has been the great multitude of Indians rather than the silver 
taken out, and to the extent that they perish just so fast these provinces will become 
poor and desolate * * 

Largely to prevent their overseas kingdom from becoming "poor and 
desolate, ” the monarchs sought to preserve the Indian lands from the rapac- 
ity of the Spaniards This measure had become a necessity, as to escape 
ill-treatment the native was fleeing to the sierras, preferring to live like a wild 

distnbutcd to them * * * to whatever extent appear necessary so that the Indians may live and 
cultivate without shortage or limitation '' Rep in LI Froblctna Af,rarM, Lucio Mcndicta y NuAe/, 
p 45 These royal legalizations of previously existing practice and of lqh temporary nteds are the 
touchstone of the modern agrarian reform 

^ Recopilactdn Lib IV, Tit xvii, Ley xi “We order that the proLcdure followed by the 
Indians in the division and distribution of waters be kept by the Spaniards among wham were dis- 
tnhuted and assigned the lands * ♦ 

* Orozco, La Organizacidn de la Reptablica, id The rrduccione^ missions, and pueblos 
founded after the Conquest m less settled regions to unite and convert the scattered Indians to the 
Christian faith, were not included in this land apportionment 

® Merced, t e mercy or gift 

* Mendieta y Nufiez, op cit , p 43 

< Puga, Cedulario, vol I, p 139 

■ Roa El Aspecto Agrano de la Revolucidn Memcana, p 

’ McBride Land Systems of Mexico, op , p 4^8 

“ Letter from father Pedro de Pravia to Philip II, dated Mexico, Dec fl, 1588, m Documentoa 
In^tos del Siglo XVI Para la Historia de Mexico, Coll by Mariano Cuevas, Dor LXX, p 421-2 
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beast The ejtdo served to lure him back Out of it he was exi>ected, in 
what time he could snatch from the tasks on his master's estate, to raise 
enough for his own sustenance, the king’s tribute, and the contributions to 
the clergy ^ Hence, m the earlier days before the clericals themselves be- 
came great landholders, was in part derived their solicitude for the native 
and their antagonism to the encomendcros ^ 

But whatever the motives for the attempted protection of the Indian, the 
land legislation was beneficent and wise With his old gods overthrown, 
his very name transformed by baptism, his toil at the service of others, his 
land remained the one link with the life he had known, a tap-root into 
his long evolving agricultural past Integrated in his own village among 
his own kind, he escaped the extremes L degradation of slavery Then and 
there, amid new ways and strange people, in his lost country the Indian’s 
land became his tierra^ the patria chica of his affection and desire — his 
fatherland 

Out of much conflicting evidence it seems clear that whatever the crown’s 
shortcomings, it sought to safeguard the Indian’s land from the Spaniards 
One of the earliest foreign visitors to New Spam, m 1572, the Englishman 
Henry Hawks, has left impressive testimony on that score 

* * * In Mexico the Indians are favored bv the judges + * + if Spaniard 
does them an injury, despoiling them of anything (as is the common practice) and 
this happens in a pueblo in which there is a judge, the aggressor is punished, just 
as if he had done it to another Spaniard When a Spaniard finds himself far from 
Mexico, or other place where there is justice, he thinks he can do anything to the 
poor Indians that he pleases, knowing that the place for redress is far away, and 
thus, if the Indians do not obey him, he beats or maltreats them according to his 
pleasure " 

In the conflict between the royal interest and that of the great vassals, 
the king’s procedure was gradually to abolish the cncomiendas ^ under one 
pretext or other, and to incorporate them as villages of the crown, placed 
under the direct charge of royal officers, corre^idores The hacendados^ as 
the cncomic^ida system gradually waned, sought to substitute economic for 
legal coercion, by absorbing the native villages in their own estates The 
Indians sought protection in the king’s justice How deeply they were 
concerned and how current was the abuse, is revealed m the observation of a 
contemporary of the closing colonial days 

Never is there to be observed m the Ju'r.^ado General dc Indtos * any kind 
of suit but that relating to the usurpation of lands and boundaries ® 

* Ancona, Hist de Yucat 4 n, vol II. p 171 

* This does not apply to some of the earber missionaries who were unselfishly devoted to their 
task of propagating their faith and whose dommating sentiment was a profound compassion for 
their native flock See chapter on Ihi Church 

3 liHibalcEli, Iraivslalcd from llaUuyt in Obras vol VII, p 145 

•Ihe iudirncta’s ‘»ub i ourL fur Indian afl^airi 

» ViUarrod, Mejiilo Pur Dentru y For Fuera, p 32 
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An illustrative conflict between the local community and the great estate 
was the defeat of the Conde del Valle de Orizaba, m the seventeen fifties, by 
the inhabitants of Orizaba, which, perhaps largely in consequence of main- 
taining its independence, has now grown to city size 

The count, by gradually edging in, had worked this village into his 
domains The Aitdtencia asked him to show that the titles to his CondadOj 
established two centuries earlier, properly included the village limits The 
plea of the Fiscal reveals the logic upon which the agrarian "restitutions” 
and "dotations” of to-day are in part based Said he 

Either the pueblo was founded before the count [meaning the count’s ances- 
tors] entered into this domain — or since ^ 

The royal officials found that the pueblo antedated the Condado and 
decided against the count Orizaba instead of being swallowed up in his 
domains as a mere collection of huts, inhabiLated by serfs bound to him, 
was confirmed as an independent pueblo with its fundo legal, its ejtdo, its 
right to waters and the privilege of its inhabitants of continuing as direct 
vassals on the king, subject only to his officers ^ 

Not all villages fared so well "Many pueblos lack lands,” wrote a 
chronicler in 1787, "either because they have sold them, or because those 
with power have usurped them , I incline more to the second ” ^ 

Legally the cjidos with their water rights were inalienable ^ Selling them 
was forbidden But the hacendado could, given the natives’ helplessness 
and necessity, evade this provision A few Indians alleging individual own- 
ership would conclude a sale for a trifling sum, the powerful neighbor would 
move in, putting the inhabitants to work on his estates Then by dint of 
possession, by intimidation, by bribery, and finally by long continued occu- 
pation, the lands would become his m fact if not in law 

Many new-comers without any title or right whatever would possess 
themselves of large extensions of land ^ Surveying was non-existent A 
grant would extend "as far as the eye could embrace from the top of a 
mountain ” ^ The Spaniards proved a far-sighted lot Often they devel- 
oped second sight Other grants would be defined as "from mountain to 
mountain,” with inadequate identification of these landmarks — m a 
land of mountains Not only were the Spaniards imbued with the conquis- 
tador psychology, but under the colonial legislation they continued to be the 
armed guardians of the new realm More than elsewhere was possession 
"nine points of the law” and the corrective agencies, the royal will and 

* Arrfiniz, Fundaci6n de Orizaba, Ma quoted in Hist de Orizaba, p 37S 
■Arrdniz, op cti , p 376, jSj 

■ VillaiToel, 0^ «/ , p 17 * Mendieta y Ndfiez, op ext , p 

^ Recopilaadn Lib IV Tit hii, Ley xviu ■ Roa, 0^ » P 5^ 
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legislation, and their enforcement did not operate till long after the event, 
if at all ^ 

The natives who managed to hold their lands were less liable to abuse, 
knew what it meant to sleep under a thatched roof m rainy weather and lived 
with their families They were also a step further from starvation m that 
they had a better chance, especially in the periodic fammes that swept the 
country and precipitated uprisings,* to secrete, for their own use, some of the 
gram they had raised 

These fammes were in part due to natural conditions, which could have 
been avoided by a little providence on the part of the land owners and 
the authorities, but often were aggravated by monopoly and specu- 
lation ® At such times the Spaniards were subject to slight discomfort 
but the Indians succumbed miserably Fr Cogolludo, a Franciscan, wrote 
as an eye-witness of the maize shortage in Yucatin in 1651 

The Indians suffered the most * * * Fathers had not wherewith to feed their 
children They combed the woods for roots and herbs and could not still their 
hunger It moved one to compassion to see the stomachs of the little Indian 
children bloated with the roots they ate, the rest of their bodies just skin and 
bones * * ♦ living images of the dead They deserted their villages, falling dead 
on the by-ways and m the hills * * * Many * * * perished by the sea, their 
bones causing horror to those who saw them 

Within four months after there was said to be no more corn, both native and 
Castilian chickens were all consumed, so that m the convent of Motul, one of the 
richest curacies we have, to which I was elected guardian in the chapter, two or 
three months passed without our having them Hardly did we have any strips of 
dried beef * * * Fridays and our regular fast days, we were fortunate to have an 
omelet of three eggs for four Religious * * * Pork ^^as not to be had at any pnce 
* * * As all the cooking is done with lard * * * and this lacking, the meals were 
insipid, and what with consisting of unaccustomed dishes, damaged one’s health, 
as may well be understood * 

But the Indians who lost their holdings were chronically on the edge of 
starvation WTiat happened to them is described by a resident of Aguasca- 
lientes in 1792 

' In Ihe middle of the seventeenth century Kinp Philip IV enlisted gentlemen of fortune to fight 
the British fihhusterers by guaranteeing definite possession of land "however it might have been 
secured and whosesoever it might have been ” Illegal seizures were thus validated for the time 
being An account of the loss of its lands by the pueblo of lenamastlan Jalisco through such 
procedure is found in Apunles Lstadfsticos de la Municipalidad de Tenamastlan in Boletin de Geog 
y EsLad , vol III, 1S71, p 2S0-3 This is not exceptional but typical of the many ways m which 
lands passed from the Induns 

2 Rivera Hist dejdapa vol I p loi "On Tunc 8 iSga in consequence of the famines which 
were getting worse there was a not in Mexico in which the vice regal palace was burned The shops 
were sacked • * • these no Is repeating themselves m nearly all the towns of New Spam where there 
were any persons of means ' ' 

■Bustamante, Suplemenlo a la Hist de los Ires Siglos de Mexico vol III, para 6j 

■ Cogolludo, Los Tres Siglos de la Dominacidn Espafiola en YucatAn, vol II p 6B6-7 
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The hacendados employ the agricultural peons only three months a year ^ dur- 
ing which time they earn so wretched a wage that it hardly suffices for a miserable 
existence during that period The other nine months they tramp from province 
to province * * * supporting themselves by the fruit and seeds of the forests ^ 

With insight rare in that day the same writer comments 

Their existence m this manner without household goods, without home, with 
scarcely a blanket as their entire wardrobe, and the consequent impossibility of 
becoming domesticated and living in that ordinary comfort which society should 
afford everyone through his labor * * * has formed m them a character of idleness, 
abandonment, and licentiousness responsible for all sorts of vice and disorder The 
wisest legislation * * * the severest punishments * * * will not serve to correct 
this evil in many years if it is not remedied at its root, which would be to provide 
employment for every idle one and to furnish him a fixed abode ^ 

These disinherited, homeless, starved, and ragged outcasts flocked to 
Hidalgo’s standard To rectify their condition he decreed the return of their 
lands which he considered had been stolen from them by the Spaniards ^ 
For the masses who integrated his forces the revolution of 1810 was an agra- 
rian revolution That was, chiefly, why it was defeated The land-holding 
interests, individual and ecclesiastical, were too powerful Their political 
revolution of 1821 — a counter-revolution ^ — denied relief to the landless 
Indeed, without the check maintained on the latifundtslas by the royal over- 
lord, the Indians were to fare steadily worse Unescapable debt bondage 
had been replacing legal slavery ^ 

The year after independence, Joel Poinsett, later the first American envoy 
to Mexico, found in the city of Queretaro upwards of eleven thousand In- 
dians * * * still held in * * * brutal + * ♦ bondage by the manufacturers ” " 

‘ That IS during the planting and harvest 

^ The writer is unknown He was undoubtedly an ecclesiastic as his observations form a frag- 
ment of a bonk which □riginated in the ( onvents of San Diego and La Merced in Aguascalientes 
Moreover outside the rlergy few had at that time sufficient ediication so to write One might con- 
jecture that this priest or religious was one of those sympathetic with the revolution which broke 
out eighteen years later, assuming that he was then alive But this is not an inevitable deduction 
Abad y Queipo subsequently bishop of Michoac^n one of the severest critics of the evils of the 
colonial land tenure, was among the most vehement enemies of independence The authenticity 
of the above document, however, is beyond suspicion despite an almost ex post facto wisdom, for it is 
reprinted in the Hist de Aguascalientes, by Agustfn R (lOnzilez, p 72-3, published in 1 881, a gen- 
eration before the contempiorary agrarian reforms were considered 

Bishop Vbad y Queipo's agrarian reforms proposed in Estado Moral y Politico en que se Hallaba 
la Poblacirtn del Vireinato de N Espafia en i7Qgi were Gratuitous distribution of royal lands (rea- 
len^os) among Indians and castas, substitution of private for communal ownership of village lands, 
and the consequent parcelling out of these lands to individual villagers, the right of the people to 
cultivate the unused lands of the great proprietors 

What could more clearly demonstrate the eaisLence a century and a quarter ago of precisely the 
agrarian problem that until this day has confronted Mexico^ 

■ See p 30, 32 

^ See p ^6 -q 

* Already at the beginning of the seventeenth century when the crown began annulling the 
encomxenfLas " the custom had become prevalent of practically evading the royal decrees against 
slavery by advancing the native workmen sums of money which they could never pay, and which 
thus became a life-lien of their labor ” Bancroft, Hist of Mexico, vol III, ch ivi 

' Poinsett, Notes on Mexico (Made m the Autumn of 1822), p 1B2-3 
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These textile workers were victims of the same sys tern as their fellows in the 
fieldj and nothing more clearly reveals the retrogression of the mdependence 
of 1821 than to recall that these very Queretaro operatives had been lifted 
from debt bondage by the Corregidor Dominguez, shortly before Hidalgo's 
“Cry of Dolores “ ^ 

In the village of Quehtan, San Luis Potosi, Mr Pomsett wrote of the 
Indian huts 

Compared with these habitations, a Calmuck or even a Tartar tent is a palace 
They are made of stones and mud, raised not more than five feet from the ground 
and thatched with leaves of the yucca, the walls all black with smoke, for they 
have no chimneys, and the earth floors are covered with filth I certainly never 
saw a negro-house in Carolina so comfortless Any master, who, in our country, 
should lodge his slaves in this manner, would be considered barbarous and 
inhuman ^ 

In 182^ the Mexican Congress abolished the further entailing of estates 
Some of these had grown, in the judgment of one of the last viceroys, vast 
enough for an entire kingdom ^ The Cortes heritage had swelled to include 
one city, 15 villas 157 pueblos, 89 hacmidas, 119 tanchoi,^ 5 estanciasj^ 
mcludmg 150,000 people ^ 

But a far greater ent ailment than any of these mayorazgos had long been 
forming — the mortmain of the church No accurate figures of its size are 
available, but one may safely assume that the church owned "not less than 
one half of the real estate of the country/’ ^ that being the estimate of Lucas 
Alaman, the clerical leader It held mortgages on most of the remaining 
agricultural properties and had become the national money-lender 

The process by which, at the close of the colonial period, many individ- 
ual estates were passing to the church and the consequences to the prosperity 
of the region are thus revealed by a contemporary 

The estates in the section ® are mortgaged above Iheir value in behalf of annui- 
ties and endowments for cathedrals, convents, and chaplaineies, m interest alone 
more than they can produce Their owners arc therefore, merely administrators 
and the real proprietors are those who have charge of the revenues which they 
spend in the cities where they reside If, to be happv, a region requires that its 
exports exceed somewhat its imports, one cannot imagine how this province can 
avoid going backward more and more every day ^ 

* Bancroft, Hist of Mexico, vol IV, p 114-15 fn 

“Poinsctl, op cU , p 254 

* ReviUa^igedo, Instruicifin Rcservada para 466 

*A vdla was a setLlemcnL laid out and onginaJly peopled by Spaniards and distinct from the 
already established Indian pueblos 

* Ranchos and cstanctas were smaller kactendas or subdivisions thereof generally under a separate 
aub-management 

•Navarro y Nonega Memona Sobre la Poblaci6n del Remo de Nueva Espafia 

’ Alaman, HisLona de M^jica, vol I, P 67, Humboldt's estimate was that the clergy owned 
tour fiifths 

I AguaScalienles ■ Quoted m Agustln R Conzdlez, op ctl , p 74-5 
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Independence had removed the king’s supposedly restrictive legislation/ 
and the ecclesiastical acquisition of land proceeded unhindered Owing to 
special clerical privileges and exemptions mdependent agriculture suffered 
a constant handicap 

Agriculture (except mining, the only important national industry) was seriously 
impaired by the system of tithes and “ first-fruits ” For since these were paid in 
kind, and as the clergy paid no salaries, rent, interest, excises, or taxes of any kind, 
It sold the gram at prices below those fixed by the growers, thus lowering the mar- 
ket pnces In Aguascalientes, for example * * * the gram center, the growers 
encountered such a glut that they had to sell at less than cost, since the corn of the 
tithes had lowered the price to four and even three r tales a fanega * 

The haciaida worker’s life under independence, the archeologist Ste- 
phens clearly depicted m 1841 

The hacienda of Uxmal is ten leagues or thirty miles square, but only a small 
portion IS cultivated * * * The Indians are of two classes, mqueros, or tenders 
of cattle and horses who receive twelve dollars per year, with five almudes of maize 
per week , and labradores^ or laborers, who are also called LuncroSj from their obli- 
gation in consideration of their drinking the water of the hacienda to work for the 
master without pay on Litnes^ or Monday * * * When they marry and have 
families, and, of course, need more water, they are obliged to clear, sow, and gather 
twenty nitcatcs^ of maize for the master * * * When the bell of the church is 
struck five times, every Indian is obliged to go forthwith to the hacienda^ and for 
a real ^ a day and a ration of three cents worth of maize do whatever work the 
master, or the majordomo, may direct The authority of the master or his dele- 
gate * * * is absolute He * * * punishes for offenses, acting both as judge and 
executioner If the majordomo pumr5hes an Indian unreasonably * * * and the 
master refuse to give him redress * * * the [Indian] * * * is unde’- no obligation to 
remain * * * unless he is in debt to the master, but practicalh , this binds him 
hand and foot The Indians are all improvident * * * and never keep any 
accounts A dishonest master may always bring them in debt, and generally they 
are really so * * * There is but little chance of [their] ever paying off the smallest 
debt ® 

From such conditions was spawned the "War of the Casta so named 
because apparently just a conflict between Indian and white At bottom 
it was largely an agrarian revolt In the forties the Maya peons, “at the 
magical news that they were to be given sufficient land to work * * * rose 
as one man” ® to follow their leader Santiago Iman, who had promised it 

* Tts object hid been pruisdy to pnvent I he ronccnlration ol too much nrnperiy m (he handa 
of the ihurcli “The discoverers Orsi settlers and their desLcndanls * * * may not slU” (lands) 
“ to ehurch or monastery, nor cUlur LLtlLsiastiLal person, under pt nalty of losing them “ Kecopila- 
ci6n, Lib l\^ III xn, I ey x 

* Guerrero La Trenpsjs tJel Crifuen en Mcxjto, j’J 

® mecatf is Iwenly-four square yards 

* Six and a quarter cents, U S ciUTene\ 

® Stephens Central America Chiapas and VutaLin, vol II, p 414.-16 

■ Baqueiro, Ensayo Histdrico bobre las KevoJuciones de Vucatin p 22-27 
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And the governor felt compelled to offer that "every Yucatecan who comes 
to the defense of the state * * * will receive besides his pay and regular 
campaign rewards, a square quarter league from the vacant state lands ” ^ 
When this upnsmg, like many others which received less bloody notoriety, 
was savagely stamped out, the survivors were lashed back to the haciendas 
They got no land 

The same conditions underlay the War of the Reform m the fifties 
While the leaders were groping to alter them with legislation and found the 
country involved in a religious war, the peons turned with long seething 
ferocity on their oppressors Haciendas were sacked — their staffs mur- 
dered As some victims were Spaniards mtemational complications which 
contributed to intervention ensued 

General Juan Alvarez, military leader of the movement agamst Santa 
Anna, which preceded the Reform, was violently attacked in the Spanish 
press for the murders in his bailiwick in the Regidn Sunana, the “South,” 
composed of the States of Morelos and Guerrero, which fifty years later was 
again to be the cradle of agrarian revolt Alvarez was a man of absolute 
probity and decency ^ In a manifesto “ to the cultured people of Europe and 
America ” he emphatically repudiated complicity m these crimes But their 
background he pictured revealmgly 

The majority of the hacendados and their servitors traffic and enrich them- 
selves with the sweated misery of the unfortunate laborer , they entrap him mto 
slavery, and debts there are which pass to the eighth generation In proportion as 
the debt and labor of the one increases, the humanity, reason, and justice of the 
other diminishes Such is the payment of so much toil, fatigue, and tears Expro- 
priation and outrage is the barometer which ever rises Never does the insatiable 
avarice of certain hacendados lessen Slowly they are possessing themselves, now 
of privately owned lands, now of the fjtdos, or those lands owned communally, 
when such there are And then, utterly barefaced, they allege ownership, without 
showing any legal title, whereupon the pueblos clamor for justice and protection 
But deaf are the tribunals to their pleas — and contempt, persecution, and impris- 
onment are the lot of those who claim what is theirs " 

The Comonfort Government sought a solution in disamortization * It 
aimed not to take the clergy’s wealth but to change the character of its 
property The law ordered the sale of the clerically owned estates to the 
lessees at a price based on a rental value of six per cent , or should the renter 
not desire to buy, the property could be denounced and purchased or sold 

* Proclamation by Governor Miiruel Barbachano of Vucatin Aug 26, 1B42, pub in El Siglo 
XIX No 182 bept 6 184a Rep in HisLona del * ^ * Comercio de Indios, Mendndez, p ag 

* Vigil MEXICO i Travfis de Ins Siglos La Reforma, vol V, p go 

^ Quoled in idem, p 251 

' By the “Law of Disamortization of Ecclesiastical Estates,” of June 1B56 Leyes y Dis- 
posiaones, p 9--14 
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to the highest bidder The law, therefore, aimed to break up the latifundios 
and out of them to create many small proprietors It prohibited ctml as 
well as ecclesiastical corporations from owning real estate, the former cat- 
egory mcludmg the pueblo The purpose was to convey to each villager his 
proportion of the ejido By substituting personal for communal ownership 
it was hoped to stimulate the submerged Indian to individual initiative and 
open the way for his economic emancipation The measure aimed, in other 
words, to create both from above and below, a hitherto non-existent rural 
middle class 

As agrarian reform this well-intentioned effort proved a failure To cross 
off with the stroke of a pen the encrusted feudalism of three centuries was 
well-nigh impossible The resistance of the church to the pom t of civil war 
— in which it did lose much of its wealth — and the sequent imperialist 
intervention with its chaos, went far to nullify the program But the great- 
est disaster was in the pueblos Unprepared, the Indians either clung with- 
out legal right or protection to the only kind of ownership they knew, or soon 
lost the newly acquired private title to unscrupulous speculators Like 
many other Mexican measures before and since, these reforms were entered 
into without due preparation and were wrecked by faulty enactment and 
execution The net result was to open the way for still further despoil- 
ing of the weak and greater land monopoly 

The agricultural workers remained as before Maximilian and Carlota, 
reared in an atmosphere of privilege, and arriving in Mexico under clerical 
and conservative auspices, were horrified at conditions that could not escape 
their notice 

I have seen men struck with switches until they bled , I have literally put my 
fingers in the scars , I have fed families, dying of hunger, and led to work under 
the whip of the majordomo, I have seen men d>ing of exhaustion, charged with 
chains, dragging themselves into the open in order to end their lives under the eye 
of God, then thrown into a hole like dead dogs The hacendado speculates even 
on the food of these wretched people, and on the rag which half covers them He 
compels them to buy from him all their provisions, and at a price higher than that 
of the town market , he sells them at usurious rates all the poor fabrics they need, 
so that, when the account is settled, the Indian does not receive a real, for four- 
teen hours of labor It is, therefore, necessary that the Indian get deeper and 
deeper into debt , in this the master is powerfully aided by the priests, who make 
all pay at exorbitant price for the formulas of religion, and exploit to the bmit 
the superstitious credulity of the Indian The liquidation for Holy Week, in par- 
ticular, is arranged always to the peon’s loss, and his condition is steadily worsen- 
ing Under this system, it has been fixed that not a native family but owes at 
least a hundred pesos 

So wrote the French agronomist, Bumouf, to Maximilian ^ 

* Aug ig, 1B65 Reinach-Fouasemagne, Charlotte, Imp^ratnce du Mexique, p 222-3 
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In vain did emperor and empress decree that the peon was responsible 
only for his own debts and not his father’s , in vain did they attempt to 
shorten his hours of toil , in vain was corporal punishment forbidden The 
obstinate resistance of the hacendado set to naught all efforts to redeem these 
panahs ^ 

Besides haciendas, villas, and pueblos, several other categories of rural 
propierty have persisted in Mexico — the ranchos, ranchcrias, and terrenos 
hMios 

The rancho is a farm contrasting through its smaller size with the vast 
hacienda A few ranchos date from early colonial days These grants, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, encomiendas of native labor were 
designated a peonia, or reward to a peon or foot-soldier, which rarely ex- 
ceeded two hundred acres, mostly pasture, or a caballeria for the more pa- 
trician Caballero or horseman, which was usually five times larger Dubious 
proceedings might expand these tracts to hacienda size Nowaday s a rancho 
is termed a hacienda when it exceeds two thousand acres ^ Small tracts were 
also bestowed on later immigrants who as settlers were deemed less deserving 
than the conquering soldiers Unlike the recently aristocratized conquista- 
dor cs these later arrivals, often peasant stock, continued to till the soil, 
working long and hard to make it productive 

The earlier ranchero mated with a native But his descendants, as much 
through the economic superiority of their individual proprietorship as their 
Spanish blood, did not melt into the preponderantly Indian castas Succes- 
sive generations married other mestizos and came to occupy an intermediate 
position, socially and economically, between the landed white aristocracy 
and the Indian peon Occasionally the ranchero was the natural son of 
hacendado and Indian wench favored with a small slice of the paternal estate 

Individually the ranchero is all that is most Mexican Swarthy, tanned, 
mustachioed — days of fiesta find him cantering in tight-fittmg leather 
charro costume crowned by an enormous conical sombrero, heavy with gold 
braid and tassels, legs hanging straight from high-pummelled saddle into 
broad tapadcras Huge blue steel spurs quicken his wiry sorrel pony into a 
prancing steed whose silver trimmed bridle jingles and flashes in the sunlight 
Horse and horseman are one, moving in muscular unison, a centaur of the 
mesa, as indigenous as the maguey 

As an agriculturist, the ranchero represents the only rural middle class 
Mexico has known Compared to the homesteader of the western United 
States and to the "poor white" farmer of the South,"' he has been properly 

1 Gaulot, La Venl6 Sur TExp^ition du Mexique, vol II p agi 

’The terms are elastic Any small rural property may be called a rancho and often an estate 
of but a few hundred hectares may be an hacUnda 

“ McBnde, op cil , p S4-8B 
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stigmatized as unprogressive, ^ but he was less so than hacendado or peon al 
the two extremes of agricultural society Supporting himself and his folks by 
growing and marketing his crops, he was the nation^s only complete farmer 
The growth of this class would have been highly beneficial to Mexico 
Although usually situated on the poorer hillside, these ranchos were inten- 
sively cultivated In the wide uplands that encircle the Valley of Toluca the 
deep green patches and scattered white farm houses, so unlike the rambling 
hacienda or huddled pueblo, tell unmistakably of independent effort and 
small ownership Despite the hostility of hacendado^ the crop-raiding of 
bands that dared not attack the well-fortressed hacienda^ and the discrimi- 
nation of the government tax-collector,^ the r anther 0 increased ^ At the end 
of the colonial period what is now Mexico contained 6676 ranchos One 
hundred years later their number was 47,9 59 Yet this represented a small 
fraction territorially compared with the hacienda controlled land and nu- 
merically an insignificant percentage of the rural population of ten million ® 
Had the small holding been successfully encouraged from the start how 
different might have been Alexico’s history ’ 

The terrenos haldios (un tilled lands) were the stretches knowm in the 
colonial period as realengos owned directly liy the crown At independence 
these passed to the nation Some were disposed of by state governments, 
but the greater part of them, lying in the less populated desert regions of the 
North or the tropics of the coasts and the South, remained unsurveyed and 
undefined In the eighties railway construction, the influx of foreign capital 
and the prospect of various kinds of hitherto untried exploitation of natural 
resources gave real estate a new potential value ‘^As a consequence/' 
writes Dr McBride “there followed an era of land grabbing not so much 
for the exploitation of the soil as for speculation I'he agraiian problem 
thus became still more acute, particularly in the Mesa Central and its 
tributary districts ” ^ 

A succession of laws ^ gave, in return for surveying the haldios, one third of 
the territory surveyed The “development “ companies, well-financed, count- 
ing on government support, thus themselves determined what lands fell to 
them for their services 

As a result of this legislation some 5 o,ocmd,ooo hectares “ — about 125,- 
000,000 million acres — were surveyed Twenty-nine individuals or com- 
panies were not merely given one third but a considerable part of the re- 

' Los Ranrheros Mexitanos, FI InformarJur No 211 May igi9 

® Molina Enrique/ Loia Grancles T'ruhlLmdS NiuouiiIls, p g5 g6, 137 

* A group of ranchos forming a rural commuinty is generally known as a ranrheria 

< Navarro y Noriega, op cif , p 2 go 

* Census of igio 

" Covarrubias, La Trascendencia PoHtica de la Reforma Agraria p 22 

? McBride, op cti , p 72 

8 May 31, 187s , December IS i8Bj, March 26, 1854 

■ The hectare equals 2 4771 acres Mendieta y Nlifiez, op cit , p gx 
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nmmder at negligible prices For the disposal of one fifth of the national area ‘ 
less than eight million pesos entered the treasury ^ 

Nevertheless, had these acquisitions been unpopulated, and been made 
the basis of genuine colonization, the country might have benefited But 
no such program was even attempted The so-called “Colonization Law’' 
of i8g4 revealed the bad faith of its proponents by abolishing the previously 
required setLlmg of the lands, and the previously forbidden alienation of 
plots larger than 2500 hectares, and retroactively annulled whatever pen- 
alties might have been incurred for violating these provisions^ Clearly, 
colonization was not — and had probably never been — m tended by either 
of the contracting pai ties Speculation with the national domain for private 
profit was their chief if not their only underlying purpose 

Taking advantage of the vagueness of many boundaries and the dubious- 
ness of many titles, surveying companies and government officials included 
as terrenos baldios much that legitimately belonged to others The villages 
were the chief victims ^ 

Many that had managed to retain their ejidos were now despoiled of 
them In addition to illegal despoilments many suffered within the law 

The colonization law had created certain new categories of land, 
demasias and excedencias Demasias were lands held within the “ estab- 
lished” bounds of propterties but in excess of the area specified by the 
deeds « The very definition reveals the previous irregularities m the 
acquisition of territory — far distant boundaries had been “established,” 
but the enclosed hectareage failed to correspond Excedencias were lands 
which had been held by the owner twenty years or more bordering on the 
property to which he could show a legal deed ’ — in other words “usurpa- 
tions ” 

In its application, the law, instead of recovering from great haciendas 
for nation or communities, lands formerly absorbed, spared the lahfundistas 
and fell crushingly on the persisting village communalties The basic error 
had lam in the Lerdo Law of 1856, but this had in part gone unenforced, 
because enforcement so clearly contravened its original purpose and worked 
such evident damage to the villagers With the new increment on all lands 
these scruples vanished and the reiteration of the provisions against civil 
corporations from holding real estate made these alienations possible 

This process went on unchecked to the end of the Diaz regime A specific 
case, the engulfment of four pueblos and five ranchos by a powerful hacendado 

* MenditLa y Nuflez, op at , p 92 

> 7 g 03 «I 4 pesos Cosslo Como y Pof Qmenes Se ha MoDopolizado La Propiedad Rustica 
En Mexiio, p 24 

" McBride, op at , p 74 

* Cosslo, o^p cii I p 17 Gives a full analysis and docunientatian of the process 

^ Dcmilr, “loo moih , and excedencias, “ something m excess ’’ The terms themselves were 
lamiliar Irom colonial times 

■ McBride, c*V , p 74 f McBnde, op at , 74 
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and government official, without right other than that of might and desire, 
as reported in 1909 m the "Revista de Merida/^ should prove illuminating 
This was two years before the fall of Diaz , he was as firmly intrenched as 
ever, and agrarian reform was not yet conceived The source is unimpeach- 
able , the facts are of record Only Diazes announcement of his coming 
retirement had loosened restrictions on the press somewhat 

Many of the inhabitants of the pueblos of Xbohom, Sosich^n, and XpambihS. 
of this district, adjudged as haldios to Se&or Esteban Rej6n Garda, adnunistrator 
of the estates of the Minister of Agriculture, Don Olegano Molina, have presented 
themselves at the jcfatura politica to try and obtain their rights But they got 
nothing, and the tune limit in which they must vacate those pueblos, with the right 
to dismantle their houses and transport them elsewhere has been reaflirmed What 
IS most sad is that not a few of these poor Indians used the pioceeds of their past 
labors to dig wells m their gardens, to build houses, some of stone and palm thatch, 
and all these and their spring sowing they will lose 

In identical circumstances are Rafael Aguilar, Laureano Briseno, Susano 
Planco, and Felipe Tini, owners respectively of the farms Xpakan, San Fehpe, 
Xth, Ozonot, and Xhahabat, who have received like orders, and face the fact that 
overnight they will lose the little they have The ranch of Sefior Aguilar is worth 
5,000 pesos 

* * * Besides the three pueblos above named are also being taken over the 
lands of the pueblo Xpopepe, m the district of Espita * * ’" involved, therefore, 
are four pueblos and five ranchos * * * 

Why have the municipal authorities, theje/e politico and the highest authori- 
ties of the state to whom is entrusted the defence of those pueblos, done nothing 
to prevent this despoilment contrary to all principles and all law * * *? The 
Indians who have lived in those pueblos * * * must abandon their homes and move 
away their household goods unless they wish to stay m the miserable condition of 
servants of the new proprietor 

The pueblos of the distncL of Tizimin have also been unfortunate Three years 
ago thirty Indians who constituted the population of the pueblo Tixcancal, peace- 
ful and quiet people, learned that they were suspected of conspiracy and that a 
great peril threatened them Always fearful of the authorities they were pro- 
foundly anxious But it was suggested to them that there was a person in Menda, 
who had bought an estate in that neighborhood, who enjoyed the political influ- 
ence of his family and could defend them against the punishment of their crime 
These poor people, according to public information, passed to that estate, and al- 
though it was asserted at the district headquarters that not a few of them were 
taken to estates around Menda as field workers just as those who stayed in the 
distnct Not one returned to Tixcancal * * * 

Another case is not less painful In the district of Maxcanu, there existed up 
to two years ago the pueblo of Kancabach^n A proprietor denounced it as vacant 
lands {haldios) 

(Always the baldfos 0 which have left the people landless At the same time 
persons were not lacking to urge upon the inhabitants the advantages of becoming 
servants of the proprietor, because in this manner they would be authorized to work 
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the lands that had been taken from them The poor Indians encountered assist- 
ance neither in heaven nor earth Some went to live in Maxcantj, others in 
Halach6, and we do not know whether there were some who did not convince them- 
selves that It was better for them to become servants on the estate Kancabachen 
is to-day an abandoned pueblo ^ 

When the despoilment ordered had been carried out and the facts 
officially confirmed, "El Pais,” the Catholic daily, took up the matter edi- 
torially, saying, on May 3, 1909 

Our readers have already read of the unspeakable performance by the Secretary 
of Agriculture which consists in the adjudication to benor Don Olegario Molina of 
2179 hectares of terriLorv, adjoining his country estates in Yucatan * * * 

The business may be summarized as follows the Secretary of \griculture Don 
Olegario Molma conceded to the hacendado Don Olegario Molina the adjudication 
of these thousands of hectares as vacant {baldwi) and the real governor of Yucatan, 
Don Olegario Molina, ordered possession given to the aforesaid hacendado^ the 
denouncement having been made before lomas A.vi1l1 Lojiez, agent of the Sccre- 
tarla of Agriculture, at the head of which is Don Olegario Molina 

* * * In the land grab * * * \iere included pueblos of unfortunate Mayas, whom 
theje/fij politicos had hastcnerl lo throw out of their poor earthly homes, casting 
them out not even as a criminal, a pernicious individual or a traitor uf the country 
IS, With passage furnished to a given destination, but as one kicks out a street cur, 
without caring what becomes of him, or whether he \m11 die of hunger or thirst * * * 

This expropriation, this expulsion, has been an outrage whether these pueblos 
did or did not hold viceregal titles, because a right which the laws of the entire 
civilized world recognize and guarantee has been violated * * * 

Every time that a pueblo is despoiled of its lands, defects — for the most part 
imaginary — in its titles are alleged, or the lack of titles Thus the wiping out 
from our jurisprudence of great unquestionable rights which immemorial possession 
gives has been erei ted into a system 

And note that in the pueblos which have just been adjudicated to Serior Molina 
the despoilment includes not only their cjido\ but their very town site {Jundo), 
the \ery ground on whuh they have erected their houses, and that which serves 
as public highway * • * 

But IS It true that these pueblos lack titles and that their possession is not in 
good faith ’ 

It IS absolutely false, because thev have a supreme title, created and established 
by the public law in Yucatan The constitution of that state includes those pueb- 
los 111 its geography, thus recognizing their legal existence and declaring them sub- 
ject to Its jurisdiction 

So that the taking of these fundos and the dissolution of these pueblos has been 
not only an assault on property but against the sovereignty of the State of Yucatkn 

After comparing the actions of the Mexican Government with orders of 
the Spanish kings, providing that Indians be left their lands “in excess “ 
of what formerly belonged to them, the editonal concludes 

■ Rcvista de M£nda, Apnl 14, igog 
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What a contrast * ♦ * the poor despoiled Indians who are now wandering, 
headed for barbarism with the dagger of ostracism sunk into their souls and the 
tigerish and rabid passion to bite the hand that cast them from the land of their 
ancestors, would ferventl> kiss and wet with tears of tenderness the hand of the 
foreigner who signed those ordinances 

That IS the way to sow justice I That is the way to instil love and patriot- 
ism ' ^ 


As in the War of Independence, the Guerra de the War of the 

Reform, iL is not difficult to imagine in what ranks the natives of these former 
pueblos were to be found when the Revolution broke out, and the authority 
that had made them homeless and landless was fighting to maintain itself 

The villages did not always give up without struggle But they had 
no chance Government and hacendados were one Obstreperous villagers 
were sentenced to the army by the local judge or jefe poHiico^ and sent to 
remote regions as soldier-convicts Often they never saw their families 
agam In Hidalgo, when the spokesmen for a pueblo became threatening, 
they were seized by order of the governing and land-owning Cravioto dy- 
nasty, and buried to their necks m the center of the ejtdo they were trying 
LO save Then the Rurales galloped over them ^ 

Thus a very few came to possess most of Mexico’s land This condition, 
originating before the Conquest, intensified in colonial days, continued 
through independence, was accelerated under Diaz Exactly what point 
this process had reached at the end of that epoch it is not possible to state 
with complete accuracy Many hacendados did not know the real extent 
of their estates, or of what they claimed as theirs Others concealed the 
dimensions A scientific compilation would have necessitated surveys 
that were never made The following data concerning eight states, varying 
in size, topography, climate, and region, give a fair idea of the distribution 
of rural property ^ 

^ El Pafa (Diariu C aLfiheo), vol XI, No 3690, May 3 

*This incidLnt was not, as far as I know, reported m the press But it is of commem knowledge 
in the State of Hidalgo, where not only was no setret made of it at the time, but as a laluLary lesson 
It was given currency 

*The diLa were secured as follows The Direitorio dr A^fficias Mtnas y II actendas, published 
in 1905 by Percy G Holms lists owners and uaitics of haciendas by states, based on information 
supplied by state governors In but eight states was the size of properties given, but as these were 
arranged by districts, the total individual holdings for caoh state had to be obtained by adding 
those listed under the same ownership No record could be made of totals therefore that covered 
more than one state, although hacunda ownership in several slates was not uncommon The num- 
ber of ranchos in. each state is obtained from the census of iqiq The pcrctn-fage of families owning 
no land IS taken from McBride op ci/ , p 11^4 who based his calculation on the census of 1 qiq While 
the size of haciendas is for iqo^ and the other figures are of 1910 no great discrepancy la involved 
There was, if anything, a further concentration of property m those hve years Communal holdings 
are not included m the percentage of families owning no land These figures are not to be had 
They would probably change the percentage appreciably in few states The communal holdings 
Were disappearing but were most piersisLent in mountainous states containing a large percentage 
of purely indigenous population Oajiaca, with the highest percentage of families owning no land. 
Would probably show most communal holdings in 1910 This was m part due to the personal favor 
shown by Porfino Diaz to the natives of his own state, m part to the inaccessibihLy of many sierra 
puebli^ 
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AGUASCALIENTES 

Thirty property holders controlled 434,000 hectares, an average of 35,733 
acres apiece There were about five hundred smaller haciendas or ranchos 
The percentage of heads of rural families owning no property was 96 4 

COLIMA 

The ten largest property holdings were, respectively, 76,000, 65,000, 
60,000, 35,000, 12,550, 11,300, 10,000, 10,000, 9750, and 6000 hectares 
The fourth largest holding was that of E O de Lamadnd, governor from 
1905 to 1910 There were approximately 325 ranchos The percentage of 
rural families owning no land was 96 9 

DURANGO 

The ten largest holders and thpir estates were as follows 


OWNl.1L 

Hacifndas 

Hectahzs 

Total 

Pablo Martinez del Rfo ' 

Santa. Catalina 

4 i 8 ,if )3 

418,193 

Antonio Moncada 

Juan Perez 

280,500 

280,500 

Juan Franusco Flores 

/ Ramos 

1 \vilcz 

1 8 1 , 5 80 
66,600 

247,980 

Genoveva de Rodriguez 

Pel.uo 

i 7 Q.s 65 

17^,365 

Viuda de Flores 

f San Francisco 

171,440 1 


1 San Julian 

2 I ,ICKD 

192,540 

Luciano Vavlin 

{ La Zarca 

03,020 


1 S in Juan Bautista 

87 7S7 

180,807 

Francisco Lavin 

Tetill IS 

112 000 

II 2 ,QQO 

Gurza Hermanos 

1 orreon de Cahas 

105450 

105450 


El Relampago 

24,125 


San Antonio fMapimi) 

16,385 



San Francisco 

16,180 


Torres Hermanos 

Colon 

14,000 



San \ntonio (Nazas) 

14,810 



San Antonio de la Laguna 

10,485 



La Flor 

1,850 

oB .735 

Jos 6 Dolores Mava 

La Punsima 

89,440 

89,440 


One hundred and nineteen additional hacienda owners are listed 
Ranchos number about 2600 The percentage of rural families who owned 
no land is 96 8 
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GUERHERO 

The largest estate measured 160,000 hectares, the second, 51,000 Four- 
teen others range from 37,000 to 6000 Eleven more are from 3500 to 
3000 hectares The ranchos numbered about 1700 The percentage of 
rural families who own no land was 98 5 

JALISCO 

The largest estate measured 99,556 hectares, the second, 65,850 Eight 
range from 49,740 to 25,365, and sucty-nme more above 5000 Ranchos 
exceed 7000 The percentage of families owning no land is 96 2 

MEXICO 

The largest holdings belonging to several members of the same family 
total 156,264, the second, 64,192 Ten more estates exceed 5000 hectares 
The ranchos number about 850 The percentage of families owning no land 
IS 99 5, the highest but one of any state, being equalled only by Morelos, and 
exceeded by Oaxaca where the percentage is 99 8 

MICHOACAN 

Prudencia Bocanegra is the largest landowner with three haciendas 
totalling 145,739 Carlos Hagenbeck is second with an even 100,000 
Three estates follow closely with 98,963, 97,532, and 95,000 respectively 
The next five are 8g,ooo, 78,536, 70,000, 69,732 and 58,142 Ranchos total 
about 4500 The percentage of rural families who own no land is 97 3 

VERA CRUZ 

Lahfundismo is not a characteristic of this state, although one estate 
attains 88,516 hectares Some 2500 other properties range from moderate 
sized haciendas to small ranchos The state’s climatic and physiographic 
\ariety probably accounts for this Within the state boundaries one can 
rise in a few hours from tropics to snow line and every kind of cultivation 
exists One hundred and one plantations, the largest, 2600 hectares, grow 
coffee Other products are tobacco, rubber, fine woods, lumber, rice, sugar 
cane, zacatdn, fruits, cotton, pulque^ chicle, vanilla, yuca^ cattle, beans, chile, 
wheat, barley, and com The percentage of rural population owning no 
land was 98 9 

To understand the processes which were irresistibly concentrating more 
property in fewer hands and creating more peons, at lower living standards 
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than ever before, it is essential to analyze the hacienda ^ Mexico's dominant 
agricultural unit, and its relation to the Mexican political and economic 
complex 

The hacienda was — had remamed — a feudal estate It was not a 
business in the sense that it was conducted solely and purposefully for profit ^ 
It was a baronetcy, which vested the owner with position, prestige, and the 
nearest social equivalent to a title that a state assuming the forms of repub- 
liLanism would admit To belong to the limited number of landed gentry 
give "pride of proprietorship, a imnimum of toil, the leisurely oversight 
of an estate * ♦ * unlimited opportunity for the exercise of authority 
* * * ample occasion for the display of fine horses, expensive trappings and 
picturesque accoutrements " ^ 

Financially the hacienda was becoming less and less a going concern ® 
But with the "unearned increment" on land iL represented great capital 
and the possibilities of future profits As a factor for national economic 
progress it was a failure 

In the nineteenth tentury, the per hectare corn production dropped from 
seventy-jivc to ten hectolitres ^ In the colonial period (lacking agricultural 
neighbors) the nation was self-sustaining But in the twentieth century, 
with modern invention knocking at its door, wuth the cheapest lalior supply 
imaginable, unhampered by welfare considerations, or limited working 
hours, agriculture, the one really national industry ^ showed a deficit in the 
national balance sheet 


* Medina I" nrliiutz, op cit p 90 
*M(Hrulc up Lit p 40 

* Subjcil to the eviipliun of the relatively small number of plantations raising^ spec lal produrls, 
usually I rijpii al suv h as ujITol toeua The ly]>c Aoft/ m/ti of Mexiin is tit v uLl il tn ^ruvMiiK i lflaIs 

I orn wheal hirli>, iiiLllhi maf^ury T. he suRar iiulustrj w as also pnilitablL for I Iil uwnt rs thuuph, 
Lxeiplinp ur( un miirils in \ tra Cru? and SinaloA it was iniirJurtLrl k i nrdmp In nlisnkii mclh 
□ ds lowiird the ilose of (lit LLnlury (ihgy) the LlassiUi ation by produils nf Mexuo s hiiciindas 
was ^ven as follows, in Mljulu, InLl Bureau of the American RepuhliLS 1904 p 213 


( ereah 

14 QD 

haciendas 

CaLLlL 

l 5 f>o 

” 

Sugar cane 

M ayury 

Pulifur 279 

IJ05 


mrifol 134 

1M 

" 

Hemp 



C nffit; 



CtKoa 

■2 Vt 


r uLlun 

115 


T ob u 1. 0 

02 


1 alimet woods 

hg 


I lull go 

2Q 


TruiLs 

b 


Grapes 

Total numbLF of haciendas 



Hill 



‘This IS an estimate by Gnnz^lez Roa, oP nt p 192, based on avanety of data Cut ifc in 

* Mimnjf, the other great industry, was in the hands oi foreigners So was the growing" petroleum 
industry 
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In the last two Diaz decades annual importations of basic foodstuffs 
were necessary In 1909-10, they reached a peak of fifteen million pesos ' 
With unlimited wealth, absolute political and economic control, and the 
entire cultivable area of the republic at their disposal the land owners could 
not support, at its incredibly low standards, the nation’s scant fifteen mil- 
lion population This failure was the greater in view of the non-compe- 
titive nature of the industry and the special privileges it enjoyed 

Taxes were virtually negligible In the State of Mexico the hacienda 
of the Riva y Cervantes family. La Gavia, 64,000 hectares of the richest 
land, with an estimated value in 1909 of six million pesos, was taxed on a 
valuation of 362,695 pesos In the same state, San Nicolas Peralta was 
assessed at twenty per cent of its value ^ These cases were typical 

The occasional sale of a great hacienda would reveal the discrepancy 
between selling price and assessed value ^ One in Guanajuato taxed at 
10,000 pesos sold for 100,000 ^ 

The national credit was at the hacendado's disposal He could obtain 
a loan from any Mexico City bank on his estates, or from the government 
Ca]a dc Prcstamo}>, the avowed purjiose of which had been to further agricul- 
ture But the rancherOj who cultivated his land far more intensively and 
paid taxes on an honest valuation, would meet with a ston> refusal ^ 

The hacienda could, and did take the entire water supjily of a region — 
beyond the hacienda's necessities — to the injury of the small planters If 
there was litigation the hactndado coulil "stand tlie gaff,” and in the end con- 
trol the verdict Streams were actually turned aside to the detriment of 
entire communities,^ sometimes deliberately to destroy small grower compe- 
tition and to convert persisting agricultural communities into hacienda labor 
The tendency of the hacendado was to spread out rather than cultivate 
intensively, to use his political power to enlarge his estate rather than to 
make it productive, to speculate in foodstuffs rather than to grow them, 
to exploit labor more and the soil less 


' Tht J,nnual valiu of torn and wticaL imports are ^,'iven as follows m FI Verdadero Dtaz y la Revo- 
\uci6n, Bulncs, p 


Years 

Value in Pesos 

Years 

Value in Pesos 

iSq2-o J 

fi,3 1 6 Don 

ign 2 -^ 3 ^ 

1 29,000 

i 8 g 3 -g 4 

427,000 

1901-04 

361 ,00a 

i 8 g 4 - 9 S 

263,000 

1904-05 

398,000 

lagl-gd 

(192,000 

1905-06 

(no data avail 

i 8 q 6 -q 7 

2,A6fi 000 

igaf>-Q7 

439,000 

1897-98 

(nu data available) 

1907-08 

2,ig8 ooo 

iBqB-qq 

188,000 

igoB-og 

4,756, CXXl 

1B99-00 

176,000 

igog-io 

15 , 497,000 

1900-01 

813 OOQ 

1910-11 

1 2,387 ooo 

igoi-02 

1,416,00a 

igii-l2 

6,300,000 


^Molma Enrtquer, ofj cti , p Bj-qS 
^ Idem, p 117-B 

^ Gonzalez Rna El Aspecto Agrano de la. Revalucidn Mericana, p go 
■ Molina Enriquez, np cii , p i43 * Idem, p 102 


’ Idem, p 323 
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The hacienda was the regulator rather than producer of the food supply 
and of Its pnce Controlling the irrigated land and, therefore, certain of 
his crop, the kacendado came into the market when droughts had damaged 
the crops of ranchcros and mountain pueblos, and scarcity assured large 
profits With his storage capacity he juggled the price at will and the high 
tariff on gram imported from the United States protected him wholly against 
Its competition ^ 

He used but an insignificant fraction of his arable land, nor would he 
allow its cultivation by the natives ^ He monopohzed land that he might 
monopolue labor 

Wrote an early student of Mexican agrarian problems in 1895 

I can personally testify that haciendas of from 33 to 46 stitos dc gajiado mayor 
[from fifty to eighty thousand hectares approximately! “ have refused absolutely 
to rent pasture land to their weak neighbors, who have seen their cattle die of 
hunger in the years of prolonged drought, while before their eyes lay vast stretches 
of grassland hardly trod by the light foot of the deer ^ 

Secure in his privileged position, the hacendado kept agriculture pri- 
meval Rarely were the greatesL/zaftewdaj whose residential quarters boas ted 
every luxury equipped with modern agricultural machinery In 1923 I 
traveled thousands of miles through Mexico’s "cereal zone ” I visited 
some of the most famous hacundas On all the Cortesian innovation of 
oxen, dragging the wooden plow of Egypt, was the last word in Mexican 
agronomy, while the native often wielded machete m lieu of spade and hoe 

In 1889, when the agrarian revolution was undreamt of, the historian 
of Yucatan, Eligio Ancona, wrote 

from the moment the conquistadores learned that the Peninsula was not metal- 
liferous, they saw the\ would be obliged to dedicate themselves exclusively to the 
soil ♦ * * UnfortunateK , instead of introducing the systems then in vogue in 
European cultivation, thev preferred to accommodate themselves to the Indian 
method * * ♦ cmplo>ed by all the primitive peoples ^ * It is the system 

tn me to this day " 


Seldom w'as unprogressiveness so tenacious ‘'The National School of 
Agriculture * * *" wrote Bulnes, "had prixluced a wealth of excellent 

* Miilmd LnriquLr op r it p 100-1 

* ' Fifleen lea^iiLS uf land of whiuh only one eighth is m use ’ wrote a f'reni.h visitor m 1897 
of the Hiuenda of Teni 1x1.0 in the well-watered and fertile State of Morelos Sainle Croia, Onze 
Moia Au Mexique p i ■{b 

“ \ ji/iii mayi^r a Lolomol measure for cattle lands, was 5000 yards square or 1775 or 

hectares MLndiiUs Nufle?, o/i cit 2nd ed p 2^-6 

*Wislano Orozco, LL^fiaJacirtn y Jurisprudenaa Sobre Terrenes BaJdfos, vol I, p jgj (Italics 
not m onptinal ) 

» Mrilinu Lnrlquer, op cU p SQ 

' Xncona, Hist de \ ucatln vol III p 209-10 (Italics not m onpnal ) 
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agronomists, who were starving, because their science merely inspired the 
hacendados with horror ” ^ 


Absentee ownership perpetuated this agricultural backwardness The 
hacendado rarely lived on his hacienda His occasional visits were for enter- 
tainment His nearest abode was a palatial residence in the then fashionable 
Colonia Juirez in the capital, when he was not ensconced in a London club, 
boulevardiering m Pans, or gambling on the Riviera His sons were friv- 
olous idlers, early adepts in every form of dissipation 

Absenteeism had been an early colonial evil 

In 1614, Alonso Suirez de Solis, a descendant of Xhs. Adelantado Montejo, 
conqueror of Yucatan, dissatisfied with his share of the estate, appealed to 
the Council of the Indies and was awarded Indians to the extent of 3000 
ducats’ worth of annual income “for three lives “ Considering this insuffi- 
cient he appealed and the award was increased to “four lives “ Still so- 
licitous for his descendants he appealed again and the mcome was increased 
to “six lives “ In other words six generations of his descendants continued 
to live in Spam on the labor of Yucatecan serfs they had never seen ^ 

The modern relation of landlord and peon was essentially the same and 
before the close of the Diaz regime had become almost universal The 
owner of the haaenda^ Tenango and Santa Clara, in Morelos, Joaquin Garcia 
Pimentel, told me m 1923 that he and several others he named “are of the 
few of our class who do some work Most of them do none whatever They 
live abroad and enjoy life “ 

In 1925 when the Prince and Princess Pignatelli of Italy, heirs to a part 
of Cortes’s estates, visited Mexico to defend their interest in the Hacienda 
Atlacomulco m Morelos, half of which had been distributed as cjxdos to 
five villages,^ a hacendado said to me 

“They are the Italian branch of Cortes’s descendants through the Dukes 
of Monteleone For four centuries the income from that hacienda has gone 

^ Bulncs op nt p 254 

^Ihc proceedinf?? are reprinted in summary in Cogalludo, op ctl , vol I, p 577-So 

* The fate of the Hacienda Atlacomulcn in ig25, according to figures supplied by the local agra- 
rian commission of Morelos, was as follows 
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to support the Hospital de Jesus Nazareno, in Mexico City, which Cortes 
founded Now the kacienda has been so injured by the partition that the 
income of the hospital will probably be stopped Think of the tragedy of 
coming for the first time to the Mexico that your ancestors conquered to be 
greeted with the loss of property that had been in the family for four hundred 
years ” 

I was more impressed with an absentee landlordism that had extended 
through four centuries and wondered whether it was not the longest example 
in history * 

The agricultural workers and their families represented in 1910 an esti- 
mated population of 9,:^ ^8,48 3 out of a total of 15,160,369,^ more than three 
fifths of the people of Mexico Their standard of living was steadily lower- 
ing Various attempts have been made to measure the extent of this regress 
The most conservative estimate gives the diminution of the pieon's purchas- 
ing power as follows ^ 

1791 1891 IQOS 

Corn 3571 42 50 2351 (hectolitres) 

Flour 23 00 971 521 (100 kilo measures) 

Another estimate of a seventy per cent reduction based on a quadrupled 
cost of corn wuth but a fifty per cent wage increase has already been cited 

Still another economist asserts that agricultural wages remained station- 
ary in the century preceding 1910 while food staples rose 300 per cent ^ 

These studies are approximate, hut thc> embody the only data available 
They lead to the irrefutable conclusion that the field laborer was decidedly 
worse off economically after a century of national independency 

The highest published estimate of the average peon’s daily wage at the 
close of the Diaz regime throughout Mexico is 4O centav^os “ ($0 23 U S 
cy ) This average is raised by wages approximaLely twice as high in border 
states ^ Other studies reduce this figure in varyung degrees My own 
impression, based on the statements of administrators and ppons in ten 
states in 1923, on haciendas where wages had not changed since before the 
Revolution, is that the estimate is high for the central plateau, and that 
2*; centavos would represent the average there m igio In Guanajuato, 
Mexico, and Queretaro I found peons’ wages as low as 12 centavos a day, 
and in two instances of women doing men’s work around the hacienda 

‘’^eHospUttlde Jesus Na 7 areno is now supported by vanous public spinted Mexicans of meana 

■ CoVRiTubias, La Trascendencia l‘QllUrv dc la Refonna Aprana, p 17, 22 

■ Esquivel Obregdn, Innucncia de Espana y los Lstados TTnidos sobre Mftico, p 343 

^ Bulncs, op fit p zi3 

• Herzoff FI Salann de Nuestroa Campesinos p 10 

“ FsquiNEl ObreRdn rtf p J43 

* Lower California 7g, Chihuahua Sonora g5 (cenLavos) 
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private gardens — six centavos ($0 03 cents, U S cy ) To this must be 
added a daily ration of about 6 centavos’ worth of corn In 192J I dis- 
covered m fourteen haciendas no instance of wage increases or decreases 
within the memory of the oldest workers 

The reason for the peon's low wages is found in the nature of the hacienda 
It requires intensive labor but four months in the year The hacendado 
could, therefore, without increasing his annual pay-rollj afford to pay seasonal 
workers a daily peso But with this labor released the remaining eight 
months, competition between hacendados for free laborers at planting and 
harvest time would be intense, doubtless forcing wages to a peso and a 
half or more, and in some cases labor might not be available at all In 
consequence the peonage system, which at 25 centavos a day guaranteed 
labor year in and year out, was cheaper and sure (The non-economic con- 
siderations were also potent ) The peon’s free rent cost the hacendado 
nothing His land was unlimited The peon built his own house out of 
materials found on the spot — adobe on the mesa, palm wattle in the tropics, 
maguey leaves and zacate grass for the roof The debt tether and the peon’s 
deepemng inertia increasingly affirmed the system Its gravest social impli- 
cation, apart from the deterioration of the peon, was the steady encroach- 
ment on free labor By the destruction of tjidos and the handicaps put 
on the small independent growers, free agriculturists were bemg steadily 
forced into peonage The more independent emigrated to the Umted 
States 

The peon’s penury was intensified by the ticnda de raya or company 
store It existed before Diaz, but under him came into more widespread 
and efficient use to assure each hacienda its labor Wrote one of Porfino 
Diaz’s official biographers, after visiting Mexico in 1901 

The following facts show to what magnitude the "peon system" has grown 
On one ranch in San Luis where about a thousand persons are employed, the total 
debt of the peons amounts to one hundred and twenty thousand doUars Anyone 
buying a ranch of this sort is obliged to purchase the peons’ debt, which practically 
means buying them as slaves The law while prohibiting the system, practically 
encourages it ' 

The iienda de raya was the chain that bound the peon to the hacienda 
He seldom received currency for his toil, but credits against the commodities 
he was obliged to purchase Even under an honest admimstrador the debt 
could never be paid, and at death it passed to the peon’s children But 
cheating the peon was a common procedure A Columbia University 
professor learned of one way it was done 

An American once told me, as though it were smart, that on his Mexican plan- 
tation he kept the accounts of individual men The system was amazing in its 

* Tweedie, Mexico As I Saw It, p 6a 
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simplicity and also in its other qualities At the top of each column on each page 
he had wntten out iBqq, that being the year of the accounts On every page he 
added up the dnblcts of money that had been given the men plus eighteen dollars 
and ninety-nine cents Every time the employer turned a page he stole $18 gg, 
so there was no difficulty in keeping the poor devil constantly in debt, chained to 
his job ^ 

Haciendas there were where a moderate paternalism prevailed, but these 
were offset by unspeakable brutalities in others Many overseers regarded 
the peon as an animal and often treated him worse He was beaten and 
tortured And if the majordomo beat an incorrigibly lazy peon to death, the 
local authorities untlcrsLood the difficulty perfectly The peon’s daughters, 
if comely, were the victims, willy-nilly, of the overseer’s lust ^ 

In Yucatan the new-found value of the sisal binder twine derived from 
the indigenous hemqucn plant caused the serfs to be driven as never before 
They were flogged often They were flogged for demanding an accounting 
of their nominal wages They were flogged for a variety of mental attitudes 
defined by their taskmaster as insolence, sullenness, and insubordination ” 
They were flogged for failing to kiss their master's hand Ihey were flogged 
for failing to cut as many henequen leaves as ordered ^ 

It has become habitual in certain quarters to deny that peons were lU- 
treated save m exceptional cases The extent of the abuses is a highly con- 
troversial matter, and perhaps the least important phase of a system of which 
they were but a symptom It was the whole institution of land-tenure and 
peonage that was degrading and an anachromsm — if not in Mexico — 
then in the modern world 

But to secure overwhelming testimony to the cruelties under the vanished 
serfdom, one need but chat with some of the older campcsinos, as I have 
done, in a dozen states over a period of four years under a variety of circum- 
stances Nor should one who wants to understand the human — and 
inhuman — aspects of the agrarian revolution fail to read John Kenneth 
Turner's chapters dealing with Yucatan and the Valle NacinnaP He was 
an eye-witness of conditions few outsiders had then seen, printed discussion 
of which was suppressed in Mexico The British journalist, Baerlein, saw 
and heard enough to confirm Turner many times over ^ In 1923 I traveled 
through those regions Even the Yucatecan haemdados denied little, 
although at the time with a militantly revolutionary governor, Felipe Car- 
rillo Puerto, in the saddle, recollections of that nature were painful It was 
on the other fellow’s hacienda that those things had happiened ‘'We treated 
our peons very much better than the rest " The hacendados were unani- 
mous on that pioint 

*T Russell Smith, North Amen ca, p 67B ■ Baerlcin Mexico theLand of Unregt^p 162-4 

> Molina Enriquez, cU , p S6 * Turner, Barbarous Mezuo, p 1-119 

“ Baerlein, op cil , p 8(1-198 
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Then the Valle Nacional — four hours by launch from the sizzling banana 
center El Hole — up the muddy Papaloapam, and fifty miles in the saddle 
into the Oaxaca sierra, recrossmg the stream five times, twice m dugouts, 
while the horses swim The trail leads through a jungle paradise Sun- 
beams glitter on humming insect life , giant blue butterflies (sold in Fifth 
Avenue under glass) flutter in iridescent profusion Scarlet and indigo birds 
gleam from the swamp-green tangle heavy with tropical scent Whenever 
the foliage wall opens for an instant densely forested mountains fill the sky 
in receding tiers of olive, green, blue, and violet An alluring place for the 
swift visitor equipped against blaze of sun and miasmas of earth — but a 
death valley for the driven laborer from the temperate mesa 

In clearings where the river bends into greater width, neatly thatched, 
even rowed houses reveal a cleanly village culture holding its own far from 
the modern civilization that once seared its way through the jungle peace In 
Chil tepee a handsome Indian woman in woven red huipil stood in a door- way 
through which lavender smoke drifted quietly Two bronze children clung to 
her at sight of a stranger I asked about the old days before the Revolution, 
and the clan gathered, dropping the musical Chinanteco for bnttler Spanish 
“Los Enganchados” — the contract workers — “|Como no^” older 
ones answered “Many went in but few returned ’’ At Jacalepec, the 
youthful school-teacher hastened to call his father, the Secretario Municipal 
He recollected one day that three had staggered to his bouse and could go no 
farther One had died thal night, another the next day, the third in a week 
“They are buried over there “ ^Pero eso ya paso hace mucho tiempo" — 
“that all happened long ago ” 

At the head of the open valley, Albino Vega, the Prestdente Municipal of 
Valle Nacional, a fine old Mix tec, revivified with much detail and circum- 
stance the picture painted by Turner fifteen years before The next morn- 
ing he handed me as a ruling crop a slender rod, heavier for its size than any 
wood I had ever lifted, and flexible as rubber “This is bejuco,'" he said, 
“of the region “ With U they scourged the slaves of the Valle Nacional ^ 
As I cantered back through the long valley in the morning coolness, I 
recalled it as of fifteen years before Then the slaves would have been at 
work for hours, making every inch of ground productive Now much land 
was idle Here and there whiLe-pyjamaed Indians were gardening — for 
their own use, clearly In the nver Indian boys were splashing Below 
them, kneeling on rocks, three women were patiently scrubbing, white cotton, 
red skirt, and blue huipil, a wavering tncolor m the stream 

In the earlier Diaz days the peaceful Chinantecos had been driven out 
of the Valle to make room for Spanish tobacco planters Tobacco was one 
of the industries that flourished under Diaz The Chinantecos are back 
Now, in 1928, they are, besides their own crops, growing tobacco — though 
• Turner op ctl , p loa-j 
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not so much as formerly Whatever else the agrarian revolution failed to do 
it has wiped out the horrors of hacienda slavery, which reached their culmina- 
tion m the valley called '' national " 

What was life on a hacienda in the closing days of Diaz? One of the 
best has been pictured in friendly fashion In southern Morelos the most 
historically famous hacienda in Mexico, San Gabriel, boasts a past not unlike 
that of any old-world medieval castle Here, in colonial times, the convoys 
bound for the Philippines, in galleons waiting m Acapulco, made their second 
night’s halt out of Mexico At San Gabriel the Spanish hacendado^ Gabriel 
Yermo, then its owner, gathered his minions to depose the viceroy Iturnga- 
ray From behind its six-foot stone walls royalist troops sallied forth 
repeatedly to attack the mdependentists, and intercepted their forces going 
to relieve Morelos, besieged in Cuautla Here Iturbide made his head- 
quarters in 1820 and indicted some of his deceitful correspondence with Vice- 
roy Apodaca Santa Anna stopped there on his way south in 1855 to fight 
the Reformists and to enter into permanent eclipse Prominent in Mexico’s 
every civil war, San Gabriel occupied a similarly characteristic place in 
times of peace 

Mrs Alec Tweedie, the English author who wrote an officially approved 
life of Porfino Diaz, was entertained at San Gabriel in 1901 and left this 
vivid record 

San Gabriel + * * belongs to the well-known family of Amor In all proba- 
bility it was built for a monaster>'^, it looks like the work of monks The enor- 
mous thickness of the walls, which keep out the heat in Summer and cold in Winter, 
the extraordinary solidity of e\ervthing, and the vast space it covers, bespeak a 
religious house At the back is a fine stone swimming bath, indeed, it is well 
supplied not only with necessities hut with luxuries * * * 

What a place for romance, what stones might be told of love, intrigue, murder, 
in such a house as this With its long corridors, numerous chambers, strange 
balconies, its church, shop, great yards and out-buildings, it forms a veritable town 
in itself * * * 

The four Amor brothers were educated in England, and Victor Amor who 
looked a typical specimen of an English sportsman, rode over * '*' * to escort us 
* * An hour’s ride from San Gabriel we espied horsemen on the horizon They 

consisted of Joaquin Amor — the elder brother — and his attendants, such as the 
doctor and heads of the different departments as sugar, distillery, or nee, all dressed 
in spotless white Sefior Amor had a black band on his arm in recognition of 
England's loss of her Queen * * * 

What an army we made* All these smart, clean white uniforms from San 
Gabriel, our guard of Rurales in grey with silver buttons and braid, then red ties 
and cummerbunds, pistols, swords, guns on every side, the large hats and wondrous 
saddles Over seventy mounted people, and only two women among them ' 

As this hacienda of San Gabriel was typical of a high-class country house, I 
must give a few details of its workings 
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The village, containing nearly three thousand souls, belongs to the hac%end(i 
The people pay no rent, and the owners of the hacienda hold the right to turn them 
out The peasants are lent the ground on which they build their own houses — 
such as they are — merely bamboo walls roofed over with a sort of thatch They 
are obliged to work for the hacienda^ m truly feudal style, whenever called upon to 
do so Each man, as a rule, has an allotted number of days on which he is bound 
to render service * * * 

There is no church in the village , that, like everything else, belongs to the 
hacienda * * * 

Each hacienda is obliged to keep its shop, and there all the purchases of the 
village are made, the owner of the hacienda taking the profit or risk of loss Every- 
thing is supplied the workers * * * A man and his family hve on six or eight cents 
a day * * * and men earn fifty cents a week on an average at an hacienda^ this is 
quite sufficient, they sit rent free, they have no fires to pay for, little clothing is 
required, and if so minded they can get pulque or aguardiente for a couple of cents 

But alas ' it allows no margin to save , not that they would save if they had it , 
they would only drink away the extra money, for they have not yet learnt thrift 

* H> * 

It was very picturesque, that large yard, with the mules and carts and peons 
flitting about * * * These are far away from the outside world They 

have to do everything for themselves * * * so at qmet seasons they make their 
own carts, even the wheels They employ regular carpenters, blacksmiths, copper- 
smiths, bricklayers and masons all the year round * * * 

In the house itself a number of servants are employed, there is always one, 
and sometimes there are two servants allotted to each member of the family 

Hacienda life resembles that of England in the time of the Barons, when feudal 
laws reigned and hotels were unknown 

At the Amor hacienda I was amazed to find a regular racing stable * * * They 
have built good stables, where they breed polo pomes, trotters, and racing thor- 
oughbreds Everything is up-to-date, the animals’ names are painted above 
their boxes, and the place is well kept The Amors are devoted to their animals, 
and when we went into the yard out popped various horses’ heads over the low 
door of their boxes They knew their masters' voices and came to bid them wel- 
come and receive a friendly rub on the nose ' 

Undoubtedly this was one of the most humanely conducted haciendas 
in Mexico, for the Amors were kindly people Nevertheless it fell, with the 
rest of the feudal system of landholding, in Morelos — and Mexico 

II 

It was the contrast between the care of horses and the care of men, that 
is said to have kindled in Emiliano Zapata the spark of rebellion Born 
in the village of Anenecuilco in Morelos, he was a mediero^ that is, 
a cultivator on a fifty-fifty basis, on lands belongmg to the hacienda of 
Tenextepango He raised melons and made a small profit In the 
* Tweedie, Memco As I Saw It, p 354-9 
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social scale he ranked between the hacienda peon and the independent 
ranchero An expert horseman, a t)rpical charro^ he was, according to his 
own telling, asked by the hacendado^ Ignacio de la Torre y Mier, to come to 
Mexico City and look over his paddock There Zapata was struck by the 
magnificent stabling, tiles and marble bath supplied the horses, Awhile his 
folks lived in miserable huts, with rags to cover their nakedness Such 
thoughts were productive of trouble Zapata had a certain independence of 
mind which rendered him dangerous The jefe politico of Yau tepee sen- 
tenced him to the army The ejido of his village had been absorbed by 
Torre y Mier’s hacienda Rankling with a personal grudge and with the 
cumulative injustices of his people, Zapata became the typical regional 
caudillo when Madero raised the standard of revolution against Diaz 

It was the agrarian plank in the Plan de San Luis Potosi,* that won the 
landless and dispossessed to Madero ’s standard Tierra y Libertad was 
Zapata’s cry 

But Madero believed that Mexico’s troubles were chiefly political and 
that " effective suffrage” would solve them He did not realize that voting 
meant nothing to the mass of Mexicans While committed to the restora- 
tion of land to the people, he did not appreciate the intensity of their land 
hunger — now aroused by the fall of the Diaz despotism — and the need for 
prompt relief Months passed without definite action Agrarian reform 
was entrusted to the hacendados themselves, who saw to it that nothing 
happened A few mnocuous proposals emanated from the ministry of 
agriculture 

Delegations of barefoot or huarache-sihod Indians trudged overland to the 
capital, and clad in their cleanest white calzdn and camim, sombrero in 
hand, haunted the corridors of government offices seeking some kind of an 
escTitura that to them meant “the promised land ” They waited patiently 
but in vain, and their slender funds or stock of food exhausted, returned 
dejectedly whence they had come 

After a year, Zapata, believing that Madero had betrayed his pledges, 
revolted His Plan de Ayala ^ called for immediate expropriation of one 
third of the land of the haciendas^ and its division among the landless ^ 

* "Through the abuse of the law of vacant lands {tertenas baldios\ numerous small proprietors, 
the mH-jonty of them, indigenous, have been despoiled of their lands It being entirely just (hit 
the land of which they were despoiled so arbitrarily be returned to them, such ai tions are deilarcj 
subject to revision, and those who acquired land in so immoral a fashion, or Lheir heir'll will be re- 
quired to restore them to their original owners, paying them moreover an indemnity for the damage 
auflered In case these lands have passed to a third party before the promulgation of this Plan, tl c 
indemnity will be paid by those who profited by the desFtoilment " Clause 3, para 3, Plan de San 
Luis Potosf , rep m Memoria de la Secretarla de Gobernacidn, Document 34 

* November aB, igii , rep m Memona de la Secretarfa de Gobemaci6n, Document 36 

> Despite a great deal of subsequent revolutionary propaganda to indicate that the unusually 
oppressive conditions m Morelos led to its being the "cradle of agrarian revolt," 1 have found nothing 
to justify the view that peonage was different or worse there than in a dozen other Mexican states, 
and certainly not as barbarous as in Yucatin which remained peaceful durmg Madero s revolt 
against Dfaz The statement most commonly made is that Morelos "belonged" to a dozen, or 
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Meanwhile the need for fundamental reform was becoming more and 
more widely appreciated Andres Molina Enriquez's epoch-making book, 
“Los Grandes Problemas Nacionales/' published in 1909, was increasingly 
read Pamphlets appeared In the national congress, freed from all 
restraint, the subject was thoroughly discussed and the imperative need of 
modifying existing land tenure pointed out Mild and evolutionary were the 
proposals Said Luis Cabrera 

Hacevdismo must be combated by methods which would tend to equalize the 
great and small landholder in the matter of taxation, since once these two are 
treated on the same basis the breaking up of the great estate will come automati- 
cally ^ 

Meanwhile attempts to pacify Zapata and have him await results through 
legislation proved vain His rebellion, although confined to Morelos, Gue- 
rrero, and a part of Puebla, stimulated administrative action The Madero 
Government began a thoroughgoing study of the enormously complex land 
problem, with a view to attacking it seriously The landholders in alarm 
joined the anti-government plotters Before the new agrarian program 
could even be formulated the counter-revolution burst, mundating Mexico 
in blood and terror 

In the nation-wide uprising against Victonano Huerta “lands for the 
people” became a fact Haciendas were sacked Crops and any other 
portable plunder became the property of armed bands The administrators 
fled, or besieged m their haciendas beat off the attackers or themselves 

beaten, were lucky to escape with their lives When Huerta fell many 
campesmos were m possession of lands and had begun to cultivate tliem 
Generals and temporary governors confirmed their possession by decree 
With the country still m anarchy, Zapata mtransigeant in the South, and 
Villa threatening the country with a reign of brigandage, Carranza pro- 
claimed the famous “law of January 6, 1915 ” ^ 

The law annulled all alienations of communal lands sequent to the Lerdo 
law of 1856 and restored them to their pueblos It provided that other 
villages which could prove no title would be given land It was a gigantic 
effort at reform, an attempt under incredibly difficult conditions both to 
solve the nation's most fundamental social problem and to meet a political 


seventeen, or twenty seven landowners There were in fact some twenty-seven important owning 
families some of them related which may account for the lower estimates of the number of owners, 
most of them with many children, some of the estates being divided among the numerous progeny 
□f several generations The entire area of Qie State of Morelos — excepting Tlaxcala, the smallest 
in the republic — is less than half a million hectares (496,400) The average ownership could 
therefore not exceed 40,000 hectares, and making allowance for towns, railways, roads, et cetera 
considerably less These were large holdings but other states contained many larger In my 
judgment the outburst m Morelos, based on feudal conditions which to be sure existed there but 
were btUe different from those elsewhere in Mexico, was due to the accident of Zapata’s personal 
leadership 

^ Diano de los Debates, Dec 3 p IQ12 * Rep in Leyes y Disposicionea, p 32-6 
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emergency^ At no time in nearly half a century had the country sunk 
deeper into anarchy, with authority more diffused, and dissolvent forces 
more widespread There was no national government, no capital, no con- 
stitution, no law but that of force — the force of the local military, of the 
hacendados with their ‘‘white guards,” of rovmg bands, revolutionists or 
bandits, melting indistmguishably one into the other The preamble to the 
law of January 6 disclosed this chaos in its attempted remedy of authorizing 
“the higher military authority m each place to effect such expropriation as 
may be indispensable ” It was probably the only way out — but it aug- 
mented the confusion For the military chiefs, already absolute m nearly 
every region, were now “legally” able to dispose of land at their pleasure 
Thus the traditional conflict which has ever enveloped the Mexican land 
question, was intensified Everything that could happen, did Violence 
bred violence and illegality further illegality The land barons one and all 
refused to recognize not merely the validity of the new law but the existence 
of an> agrarian problem They wanted a return to the Diaz feudalism To 
take a foot of land which they claimed as theirs was just so much robbery 
Bands of former peons had begun to cultivate a patch here and there — for 
had not the Revolution promised them land? Then the hacendado^s min- 
ions would swoop down and dispossess the squatters bloodily These in 
turn would take savage revenge if they could Expropriation of land by 
decree of the local general was no more valid to the landowmers Above all 
came the constant complication of cupidity and treachery “Revolution- 
ary” generals expropriated land for the people — and kept it Or they 
came to private arrangements with the landholders m exchange for money 
or lanrl for themselves Disappointed and hungry peasants driven from one 
region descended like a plague of locusts on the next, raiding crops, looting, 
robbing rich and poor alike 

Some land was distributed during Carranza's four years in power ^ But 
it little benefited tbe recipients Rarely were they left in undisturbed 
possession When they had land they lacked water Or they lacked seeds, 
tools, and above all wherewith to live on till the harvest Some returned 
to the haciendas Sometimes they were accepted, sometimes cursed and 
driven forth dependent on the devices of the starving m all ages Carranza’s 
failure to get the people land — perhaps inevitable — was a factor in his fall 
Starting as leader of a popular nvovemeut, be bad, four years later, outside 
of his personal entourage, scarce a supporter in the republic 

Obregdn inherited this agrarian chaos intensified on the one hand by the 
delays, the frustrated hopes of the peasants, their implanted habits of dis- 
order and on the other by the landholders' resistance, so/idifled as terrorism 

It was hoped that the followers of Zapata and Villa, who were chiefly rural proletanans, would 
be ^acihed thereby and cnliat under the ConaLvtutvQuahst — — b'iMaaX 

' X total o\ 203,523 hectares to the end ol igig See table on p 167 
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faded into the past The Revolution’s shattering power had waned and the 
fundamental reform remamed to be achieved by legal or near-legal means 
Agrananism under Obregon represented a mixture of these conflicting ele- 
ments The law of 1915 had promised compensation for lands restored when 
Villages could not clearly prove titles (this being called dotacidn) and no 
payment where despoilment could be proved (This was called reshtuciSn ) 
Agreement was impossible The Government adopted the general policy 
of giving the landholder the benefit of the doubt, legally, and unless despoil- 
ment was demonstrable beyond question the land was restored as a.dolactdnj 
which meant payment ^ But this was of little practical effect as the land- 
holders scorned the bonds of the agrarian debt/’ offered by the Govern- 
ment 

Essentially the hacendados^ objection was not so much to parting with a 
few acres of their vast estates, but to losing their serfs That was what the 
restoration of the communal lands inevitably spelled Moreover, there was 
always enough irregulantj' and corruption about the carrj^mg out of the 
legislation to justify any kind of opimon adverse to it If there was some 
slight improvement during Obregon ’s four years the net results were not 
impressive The peon’s economic status did not improve National pro- 
duction in many of the staples fell off, partly because the hacendados refused 
to work their land as a boycott against the new agrarian policies, partly 
because they were legitimately afraid of losing their crops to raiding agrarians 
or raiding militarists, partly because the villagers who received land made 
slight use of it 

The de la Huerta rebellion m Obregon’s last year had a distinct anti- 
agranan and counter-revolutionary aspect, its outstanding military leaders, 
Enrique Estrada and Guadalupe Sanchez, being notorious for acts of vio- 
lence against the peasantry and their close association with the landed gentry 
in their respective regions ^ 

In the renewed chaos of 1923-4 nearly all reconstructive work went by 
the board The fruits of agrarianism after ten years were little more than 
hunger, spilled blood, disillusion, bitterness, and economic prostration 
However, this period was not wholly wasted It brough t general acceptance 
of agrarian reform as a principle and the very illegalities which had cropped 
up in Its execution made the legislation — if properly applied — seem tame 
and almost beneficent m comparison The years also taught many valuable 
lessons and furnished a body of expenence from which the Calles adminis- 
tration was able to profit 

Under it, in 1925, agrarian reform entered a new phase, to be earned out 

1 This IS shown by the relatively small number of "restitutions" — sixty-six out of a total of 
1640 cjvdoi — up to January i, 1^27 the most flagrant cases were hanHled first it may be 

Bjaumed that there will be few if any more 'restitutions ' (Datum furnished by National Agrarian 
Commission ) 

^JaliscD and Vera Cruz 
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with increasing efficiency Land was restored on a vast scale but more 
intelligently, in closer conformity with the law and with greater regard for 
the general welfare The laws themselves were modified to dimmish some 
flagrant abuses Agricultural cooperatives and banks which supplied credit, 
marketing facilities, and implements to the newly landed peasantry, helped 
greatly to bring order out of chaos By January i, 1927, half a million 
families representing, conservatively, two million people, had received three 
and a half million hectares of land Of this nearly one half had been restored 
m the twenty-five months of the Calles administration In the opinion of 
the then secretary of agriculture, Luis L Leon, by the end of that presiden- 
tial term (Nov ^o, 1928), 80 per cent of the land restoration would be 
completed 

Out of the multiplicity of regulations and decrees that followed the 
original law of 1915 and its incorporation into article 27 of the Constitution 
of 1917 the agrarian program of to-day may be summarized as follows 

Only the indigent agricultural peon — the true tiller of the soil — is 
entitled to free land, to the extent that he can personally work it The legal 
beneficiary is the head of the family — widows supporting families, men 
and single women on reaching eighteen years being eligible ^ Their total 
possessions at the time of receiving land may not exceed 1000 pesos in 
value ^ Cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants are excluded from participa- 
tion m communal lands ^ So are peons lodged immediately around planta- 
tion buildings although they may receive land elsewhere from the national 
domain * 

Each peasant’s quota of land vanes with its character Two to three 
hectares of the best irrigated fields up to seven to nine of the poorer quality 
of tillable soil ^ This plot multiplied by the number of eligible family 
heads is the restored village ejido ® Water rights are now bound up with 
land as since the pre-A/tec days ^ 

The mechanics of land restoration are as follows A village petition, 
giving the census of agricultural workers and other data, is sent to the state 
agrarian commission If it approves, its surveyors mark out the land re- 
quired and "provisional possession" is given upon the governor’s signature 
The National Agrarian Commission subsequently reviews the award, and if 
favorably, the president of the republic’s approval gives “definite posses- 
sion " Subject only to an adverse decision by the courts, this land is now 

•^Ley de DotaLiones y Restituciones, Arl 97, II, iv 

* Idem, Art 97, V 

^ Idem A.rt 2 I 11 There are certain enception'i to this rule where a definitely agricultural 
population fulfilling all the other requisites has became iniluded m the town 

* To avoid their lonsLituting themselves into a “nucleus of population’' eligible to receive land, 
and the ensuing complications 

® Ley He Dotauones y Resivtuciones Art oq 

* The r)^do is of course contiguous with the village It may contain several qualities of land and 
the individual plots vary accordingly in size 

'Neglect of the water question was a factor m the early failures of the ejtdo 
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inalienably the property of the village, not subject to lease, mortgage, or 
sale ' The village committee guided by a delegate of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture then assigns the lots to individuals Each of these has the use of the 
land It IS his for life to work and enjoy, but may be taken from him and 
given to a fellow-villager should he fail without adequate excuse (such as 
illness) to work it 

For the landholders compelled to yield some land the following protective 
restrictions exist No farms smaller than 150 hectares of the best land may 
be touched , this area is always exempt The exemption grades to 2000 
hectares of pasture land ^ Plantations devoted to special products such as 
coffee, cocoa, rubber, vanilla, or alfalfa are not subject to repartition regard- 
less of size ^ The agricultural unity of a plantation under cultivation may 
not be injured ^ 

Land containing buildings, waterworks, and canals which irrigate land 
other than communal are exempt Land must be taken in equal amounts 
from all haciendas surrounding an ejido so that no haccndado is discriminated 
against or favored Crops belong to the planter who may harvest them 
regardless of the date of village possession Finally if dissatisfied he may 
appeal to the courts for an amparo or injunction against state and federal 
authorities 

All things considered the legislation was mild Few are the precedents in 
which so far reaching reform was so considerate of the old order, so little 
retaliatory, and so little confiscatory In the break-up of the great estates of 
eastern Europe after the World War, compensation to the land barons was not 
dreamt of A redistribution of land was a national necessity — that was all 
Yet the Mexican reform was fought to the last gasp The old order died 
hard — just as the slaveholding of the American South died hard But the 
Mexican agrarian revolution was complicated by two factors Its mildness 
— the early return to quasi-peace and relative order — and the nation’s 
international relationships 

In other violent revolutions, those who rise against what they deem 
oppression make short work of their opponents, and justice, fair-play, and 
legality play little part in individual cases The old is swept away Much 
later when a new regime has been established beyond cavil, readjustment 
may neutralize excesses and errors So without compunction the American 
revolutionists confiscated dunng our War of Independence the property of 
Tones whose chief offense was their loyalty to the mother land ® The French 

* Ley • * * del Patnmonio Fjidal, \rt II 

* The entire body 0/ villag-e ejidatartos votes on the question Idem, V 

® Idem, Art 105, I, 11 

* Idem, Art iiB On henequfen plantations not more than one hectare of land containing hene- 
qu6n plants may go to each villager the remaining four hectares having to be uncultivated Idem, 
Art 103 

® Reglamentn Agrano, 14, IV 

" Van Tyne, The Loyalists in the American Revolution, p 26a, 273, 27s, 277, 27B, 295 
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Revolution spared neither life nor property But m Mexico before a single 
fundamental reform had been effected, when the shattered castle of medieval- 
ism still obstructed the Mexican scene and new foundations had merely been 
visioned j the dynamic Revolution was over The old house remained to be 
built over with peace-time tools, and with due regard for the niceties of law, 
and property — especially international law, since any vital remodeling in 
Mexico could not but touch foreign interests which were so largely built into 
the old feudal edifice A revolutionary, a war-time psychology, and peace- 
time methods did not go together, and the critically applied analogies to 
what was good law and practice in, for instance, the United Slates, continued 
to be critically applied To understand why progress was painfully slow, and 
13 just beginning to be visible, one must examine the manifestations of the 
internal struggle both between the avowedly opposed forces and against 
that greater hydra-headed enemy, Mexico's inherited weaknesses 

The law of January 6, 1915, spoke vaguely of indemnity for expropriated 
lands ' Article 27 of the ConsLitution of 1917 specifically declared ‘‘expro- 
priations may only be made for reasons of public interest and on the basis of 
indemnification,” and fixed that basis at ten per cent above the assessed value 
The law of January 10, 1920, provided for the issuance of twenty-year 5% 
bonds and two years later, January 26, 1922, this law was “regulated ” ^ 

However, no bonds were delivered under Obregon The Calles Govern- 
ment made the first payment on April 5, 1926 In the year following ^ sixty- 
one claims totalling $6,850,000 pesos had been settled Of these forty-two 
were Mexican, amounting to $1,786,400, and nineteen were foreign, for 
$5,06:^,600 ^ The land paid for totalled 33,156 hectares, an average of 
$206 pesos per hectare 

The reason for the long delay was not so much inability to pay as the 
landholders’ unwillingness to apply for the bonds — to fill out the necessary 
papers — deeming such act an admission of the Governments right to 
expropriate The Government on the other hand was loath to enforce the 
provision which granted but a year after formal expropriation to apply for 
compensation The Government could merely by complying with the law have 
avoided paying virtually the entire indemnity But it repeatedly extended 
this period ^ The Calles administration also provided that the bond coupons 

* Art lo 

* Constitutional articles and laws are not effective Until followed up by their reglamentactSn 
which works out m detail the general principles of the legislation An American analogy would be 
the 1 8th Constitutional Amendment — and the Volstead Act and various state laws regulating 
the liQUor Itaffic 

^ To March ^i, 1037 

' Data furnished by Departamento delndemnizaciones of Secretarfa de Agncultura y Fomento 
Francisco de P Herrera, chief 

' During the first three years of the Obrcg6n administration, funds, though scarce, were not 
lacking Morco\er the amount of rash needed to make the interest payment on the agrarian debt, 
assuming that bonds had been issued ab Und was expropnated, would not have been staggenng 

^ By reglamento ol J ATI 22,1922, by decree of March 38 IQ23, by decree of June 10, 1925 , and 
by reglamtnta of Feb a 6, 1926 
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would be accepted at par m payment of all federal taxes not specificall)^ 
pledged to the foreign debt. With the first interest payment, the applica- 
tions increased rapidly, 670, including 120 foreign of which nine were from 
Americans, had been received by March 31, 1927 

When one compares the fractional Mexican land expropriations with 
such annihilative legislation as ^ Prohibition” in the United States, which 
at one blow wiped out, as contrary to the public interest, millions of dollars 
in distilleries, breweries, saloons, et cetera, and contrasts the traditional 
respect for property and horror at anything that may be deemed confiscatory 
in Anglo-Saxon United States with the somewhat different attitude in 
Hispamc-Amenca, the Mexican provisions are startling in their conserva- 
tism In the United States Civil War a certain form of property long held 
sacred but subsequently deemed contrary to the public interest, namely, 
the human slave, was abolished without thought of indemnity In the 
Mexican civil war a certain form of property, namely land monopoly, which 
excluded some ninety-eight per cent of the rural population from land owner- 
ship, being deemed contrary to the public interest, was modified and m 
return for compensation Fortunate indeed were the hacendados that they 
were not chased out at the point of the machete when one recalls how many 
had come by their land, by what methods increased it, how they had treated 
their peons, and the ignorance and abasement of the Mexican rural masses 
Yet the outraged cries directed to all the world and particularly through the 
amplifiers of foreign embassies gave the impression that landholders were 
suffering deliberate and barefaced depredation without preceden t " Worth- 
less Avas their chorused reply when Mexican administrations said, ''But 
we offer >ou bonds ” 

In the face of its default on the payment of other obligations from IQ14 
to IQ2 2 the Mexican Government did not reply, as it might, You are lucky 
Lo get anything,” but pleaded "Your agitation against agrarian reform, 
your refusal to accept the bonds, your insistence that they are worthless, 
tends to make them so If you got behind the Government’s program and 
helped make it a success, the bonds would automatically increase m value 
and you would profit ” 

An illustration of the way the hacefidados^ insistence on the inevitable 
rum brought about by agrarianism damaged their own interest is the fol- 
lowing 

At Villa de Reyes, forty kilometers south of the state capital of San Luis 
Potosi, lies the hacienda of Gogorron, property of a rich Spaniard, Pedro 
Zavala The townspeople had carried on an epic fight for their communal 
land so flagrantly absorbed that Madero in his 1910 campaign cited it as an 
example and pledged its return In 1915 the pre-cons titutional governor, 
General Gavera, restored 250 hectares — an insignificant amount, less than 
one quarter of a hectare for each of the village’s thousand families In 1924, 
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Governor Aureho Manrique proposed that the hacienda yield 6000 hectares 
of its 40,000 The owner, unable any longer to stave off this repartition 
through bnbery as he had for nine years, began through paid articles m the 
Mexico City press to attack Governor Manrique as a wrecker and destroyer of 
the state and to picture particularly the rum that had befallen the hacienda 
The restoration, however, consisted largely of land never before cultivated 
Shortly afterward the owner sought a loan of 50,000 jiesos from a Mexico 
City bank offering his hacienda ^ worth many times that amount as security 
But the manager turning to the inspired articles published in "Ei Excelsior,” 
said ”We understand that your hacienda has been utterly ruined and we 
cannot make the loan ” The owner protested that it was all a mistake 
But m vain 

The law of January 6, 1915, provided that the restored communal lands 
should be enjoyed in communalty by the villagers until another system was 
determined upon ^ Two opposed views — communal vs private ownership 
were animatedly discussed by the intellectuals within the agrarian move- 
ment, modern social theory weighing far less m the arguments than Aztec 
atavism What system would the Indians accept, was the question? 
Ethnologically speaking, it was an attempt of white and mestizo to find out 
what the Indian really wanted The failure of the ejido under the communal 
system as applied was, however, amply demonstrated after a few years The 
human element, so dominant a factor in Mexico, complicated and upset 
agrarian reform In seeking to escape the exploitation of the hacendado the 
Villagers fell under that of the village authorities — the prcsidentc municipal^ 
descendant of the old cacique, and the half dozen village leaders, “ the prm- 
cipal men” of colonial days, who formed the administrative committee of the 
ejido In the upper house of congress on November 19, 192 5, Senator Terrenes 

Benitez, a man of excellent reputation and a consistently clean record as an 
agrarian, cited as typical the case of the committee president of the pueblo 
of Vicente Guerrero, Durango, who was exacting a hectoliter of corn or five 
pesos, thirty-five centavos in coin, and fifteen per cent of the harvest in 
return for granting the villagers land in their own ejido, and that in conse- 
quence many were abandoning il This, said the senator, was happening 
in fifty or sixty pueblos of his state and throughout the republic ^ 

At the same session the secretary of agriculture, Luis L Leon, told the 
senators how after the neighbors of Tamasopo, San Luis Potosi, had formed a 
cooperative and by extraordinary efforts established a small sugar refinery, 
the directors had embezzled 170,000 pesos , and that when a delegate of the 
National \grarian Commission visited the pueblo, the villagers dared say 
nothing, as these same directors were also the administrative committee 
of the ejido, and the people feared reprisal in the loss of their land 

In the lower house, Deputy Zincunegui Tercero of Michoacan declared 
> Art H 1 Diana de los Debates, Nov 19, 1925 
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that communal ownership was a notorious failure in nearly the entire republic 
the ^‘nearly” bemg due to a few places with “serene and honorable” direc- 
tors of epdoSy but that in general these lands had been “the object of every 
kind of intrigue and politics ” ^ 

In September, 1925, I attended the inauguration ceremonies of a small 
cooperative of peasants newly endowed with land m the pueblo of Santa 
Catalina, Vera Cruz The meeting was honored by the presence of the 
president of the republic The usual addresses of felicitation were heard 
There was talk of the glorious conquests of the Revolution, of the better days 
since the yoke of the old serfdom had been cast off Then an aged peasant 
arose in the hall and called out 

“ Senor Presidente de la Republica, the municipal president has been per- 
secuting me He will not let me work my land in peace and threatens to 
take it away from me unless I pay him ” President Calles replied, “It 
IS for that reason that I have recommended to congress the new law of the 
patrimony of the ejtdo^ which will protect you against just such abuses ” 

In his message on the law the president asserted that communal organ- 
ization had failed because the tillers felt no security for the fruits of their 
labors and that “possible corruption of the directors of the communal enter- 
prise, who often sacrificed the collective interest to their private advantage,” 
was a potent factor in the lack of interest of the peasant in his ejido and its 
failure to date ^ The law created the conditions previously described, 
namely inalienable individual possession within the communally owned 
ejtdOj heritable by the head of the family,^ a combination of the two varieties 
of tenure which it is deemed possesses the advantages of both 

One cannot omit the personal equation, not an agrarian, but essentially 
a Mexican question, the bUe noire of land and all other Mexican problems, 
which hinders and delays when it does not make impossible their solution ^ 
Misuse of the power which the execution of the agrarian program gives to 
those entrusted with it has been flagrant ^ This applies less to the higher 
oflicials, in the ministry of agriculture, although not a few have been guilty, 
than to the state officials — governors and their appointees, the local agra- 
rian commissions — and finally as the cases cited illustrate, to those in charge 
in the pueblos It was a defect m the original legislation to give the states 
so vital a part ® But that was inevitable at the time Indeed, complete 

* Diano de los Debates, Sept 12, 1925 

■ Relaciones Intenores y Gobernaafin, Na 12, p 750 

^ When the possessor of a lot dies it goes to the one who becomes “the head of the famdy ’’ It 
might be the widow or the oldest son Other children on reaching eighteen years would become 
^tdalarios m Lheir own right If both parents die, and the children are all minors, commissaries 
appointed by a. junta of the village and under the vigilance of the National Agrarian Commission, 
administer the lot as a trust 

* The subject is treated fully in the chapter on Politics 

* In practice it proved far worse than in theory for it really gave one person — the governor — 
the power to dispose or not of other people s estates Land owned by a fnend of the governor was 
Sacrosanct no matter what legitimate agrarian claims against it Land owned by an enemy became 
everyone else's property under legalistic forms 
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centralization of a task so gigantic and so affected by local conditions might 
have resulted m even worse confusion The federal government has for 
some time been aware of the inherent weakness of vesting the governor with 
power to veto or permit agrarian reform, for he it is and his local agrarian 
commission who grant "provisional possession ” Pressure on the state 
executives has been great and many have succumbed to the bribery and 
flattery of the landowners To take away their power is difficult because 
with the law of January 6, 1915, written into the constitution, an amendment 
needing the approval of two thirds of the state legislatures is required 
Constitutional amendments are by no means impossible except when they 
ask the states to relinquish some of their prerogatives This obstacle has 
been partially overcome by giving the National Agrarian Commission — that 
is, the federal government — the right to remove members of the local 
agrarian commission which means that the control of that body has been 
taken away from the governor * 

The problem is extraordinarily complex and it is impossible even to 
begin to judge it with a few data and partial presentation of the facts 
Every charge that has been made against the agrarian program and its 
execution is true — somewhere It is true not merely m isolated cases but 
in many But it is nevertheless not the whole truth One cannot general- 
ize in Mexico as elsewhere from a senes of given instances They do not 
establish a rule Every type of person and every variety of human impulse 
IS represented in the agrarian movement It has been unceasingly betrayed, 
perverted, constantly used as a cloak for designs unrelated to it, and still 
more often grievously misrepresented Out of thousands of incidents one 
may take the following 

On March 16, 1926, a special despatch to the newspaper "El Democrata" 
from Leon, Guanajuato, reported that 

the rural forces, likewise called the civil forces of the state, have committed horrible 
crimes on the ranchos and haciendas for the purpose of terrorizing the natives that 
they may not unite to obtain increased wages In this manner frequently the 
crimes which these forces commit are attributed to the so-callod " agrarians ” Fol- 
lowing the murder of three peasants b> the liviI forces of Tanmoro headed by their 
chief Florentino Montoya, twelve armed individuals to-day committed an assault 
on the hacienda of San Ellas close to Celaya The authorities are laying this attack 
to the agrarians but public opinion indicts the civil forces themselves as responsible 
for the crime 

What does this signify? A state governed at that time by a man closely 
allied with the hacendados and hostile to the land program , ^ peons working 
on the haciendas at wages still as low as twenty-five centavos a day sought 
an increase in wages , the governor using his state guard (which as a rule is 

^ Ley de Dataaones y Restituaones, Art 10 


^ Ennque Colunga 
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nothing more than a strong-arm squad to serve his private interests) to kill 
some peasants audacious enough to ask for higher pay, thereby terrorizing 
the remainder, and at the same time discrediting the agrarians by blammg 
them for this violence 

As late as April, 1927, the head of the “department of organization and 
credit for ejidos^^ of the ministry of agriculture, a clean-cut young man, 
Daniel Rios A , whose work brings him into the closest contact with the 
actual day by day needs and thoughts of the tillers of the soil, said to me 
“ Politics is the great impediment in carrying out the agrarian program We 
no longer have much difficulty with the kacendados ’’ And the secretary of 
agriculture, Leon, publicly acknowledged, “We know that, unfortunately, 
all the agrarian laws have been transformed into a political banner, and 
their purpose denatured, by using them as bait for votes m the elec- 
tions ” ^ These responsible officials were merely voicing what everyone 
knows 

One of the most disturbing political manifestations relates to the “cate- 
gory” and resulting “legal capacity” of a nucleus of population to apply for 
communal lands Political entities are classified in order of size as (i) city 
{ciudad)^ (2) town {mlla)^ (3) village {piiehlo), and four lesser units as 
(4) rancheria, (5) coiigregactdrij (6) conduenazgOj and (7) comumdad for which 
no precise equivalents exist among non-Hispanic nations ^ At the upper 
end of the scale, cities and towns, and below the lower end, nucleuses of popu- 
lation not of the remaining five political categories, are excluded from 
receiving land as a dotaci6n ^ As state legislatures, subject to certain elastic 
provisions of the local constitution and laws, may “erect” any group of 
people into one of the favored civic categories the opportunities for political 
log-rolling have been unmatched 

Under the law,^ communal land adjoins the locality receiving it ® It 
would follow that were a group of agricultural laborers who had been trans- 
ported to and housed at a given spot by an employer later endowed with a 
“category” and subsequently given land, the territory immediately sur- 
rounding would become theirs Incredible as such a result might seem, it 


^ Addressing the senati , Dec 24, 1925 

^ Rancher ia, is a collection of ranchos or farms whose people have formed a community life of 
their own, a congregartfin, a ‘galhenng,’' might be translated as "a settlement'’, conduehazgo , 
literally, “joint ownership ' is usudly part of an ancient estate owned and occupied by numerous 
heirs and descenddats of the early proprietors, j comimtdad is a hamlet These are approximate 
dehnitions In reality the distincLion is often merely arbitrary and without any real difference m 
character or si/e 

^Reglamento A.grano Art 2, Lej de Dolanoncs, Art 2, IT, issued April 26, 1927. which 
superseded all previous legislation provides certain unimportant exeeptions m which towns of more 
than ten thousand inhabitants are eligible 

“•Both the law of Jan 6, 1915 and Art 27 of Ihe Const of 1917 

^ This provision harks hack to the concept that the pueblo existed before the Conquest and hence 
before the hacienda While logiral enough in the case nf a (rue pueblo to which land is restored as a 
resMuciAn or doiacidn jt would be mani/eslly far fetclied 111 (he case of ret ently arrived workers with 
no traditional, sentimental, or other vital connection with the spot on which they happened to be 
housed 
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happened Certain states^ Aguascalientes, Durango, and Morelos, for a 
time went so far as to declare haciendas to be pueblos ' With some few 
officials this may have been due to an over enthusiastic belief that the ejtdo 
and the small rancho should become the only form of landholding and the 
hacienda disappear as an institution Generally, however, it was merely an 
opportunity for the politician either to blackmail the landholder, or failmg 
in this primary objective to gain a political following among the people 
benefited 

Following was the modus operandi First, to implant the idea among some 
hacienda peons that not only were they entitled to land — legitimate edu- 
cative revolutionary propaganda — but to the particular land surrounding 
their habitations, and that an application to the legislature for political 
category would lie the first step Second, to apprise the landowner of his 
peril, with the intimation, through an intermediary, that the peons’ claim 
might be defeated — for a consideration, of course If the landowner told 
the "coyote” to go to the devil, "agitation” among the peons continued 
and maybe in time their community became a pueblo If, on the other 
hand, the landowner saw the light and the legislator the lucre, the people’s 
petition received no further encouragement — leaving a disappointed and 
betrayed lot of peons Or their plea would he dormant until the next state 
campaign when the rival candidate would harangue them on how they had 
been "double-crossed ” and the same process repeated A variant might be 
that the /rucewrfaf/o, fearing the loss of that land, would stop cultivating it and 
discharge the peons, who, left without sustenance and confronted by the 
land, which they had been promised, now, moreover, lying outrageously idle, 
would possess themseKes of it and begin planting — the situation then 
being still further complicated, at times by bloodshed 

Apart from the obvious immorality, injustice, and indecency of the 
procedure in each individual case, the general effect has been disastrous — 
to agrarian reform and to Mexico It went far to strengthen the cry that 
agrarian reform was merely organized robbery and to lend color to the belief 
that private property was unsafe in Mexico 

El Hule was a mere flag station on the Vera Cruz oL Istmo railroad, siz- 
zling in damp, treeless lowlands, till banana companies made it the loading 
center for newly developed cultivation in southern Vera Cruz One day the 
greatly augmented population of coliarless clerks and sweating stevedores 
filed an application for communal lands, which if granted would have given 
them a round million of bunches of bananas The plea was illegitimate on 
several grounds,^ but it went all the way to the president of the republic, 
who rejected it — on a new count, namely, that as there had been no pop- 

* Recopilaa6n de las Prinupalet. Leyes p ^2^,328 

’They were not real apraultunsl s the land was devoted to a special cultivation, the land 
Lontained more than a hundred fruit trees — any of which would have disqualified the demand 
The nearness to the railroad would also have deereased the amount available for communal lands 
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ulation until brought there to load bananas, the community was not entitled 
to land The federal government has since increasingly opposed efforts 
within states to legalize newly formed groups of people as political categories 
Regulations adopted in 1Q27 ' specifically debar peons housed on haciendas 
from "dotations of land in their vicinity although they may apply for a 
plot from the national domain The question of category, however, still 
remains vague — precisely what corrupt politicians want and will com 
tinue to be a source of disturbance until it is freed from the present pos- 
sibilities of abuse 

Closely related to this uncertamty is the struggle for "amplification of 
ejidos " In the Carranza days certain villages received inadequate land I 
found some in Tlaxcala whose plot per family averaged half a hectare — 
of poor land ^ They have sought enlargement of their ejtdoj a just plea 
based on necessity, because with the natural growth of population many 
individuals since the original distribution, have come of age and are land-less 
and without resources (These are among the thousands who annually 
emigrate to the United States for work ) 

The national policy has crystallized into giving as few "amplifications" 
as possible — in Calles’s first two years only m cases of flagrant insufficiency 
The total of "definitive amplifications" in the twelve years ending December 
31, 1926, was but thirty-one, for an area of ^1,309 hectares^ The latest 
legislation^ provides that ten years must elapse before any pueblo which 
has received land or water may have an increase, and then only to create 
usufructs for persons (or their successors) not included in the original allot- 
ment, and that in any event no amplifications will be granted for five years ® 
These limitations were inspired by the conviction that land should first go to 
pueblos which had none, also by the purpose to lessen agitation, restore 
tranquillity, and to pause for breath and concentrate on making the restored 
ejido a success 

Indeed the government has moved purposefully toward adherence to 
legal and orderly reform and the elimination of politics and personalism 
As part of this program it broke up the agrarian political party,'’ and both 
Obregon and Calles disarmed the agrarians, to prevent as far as possible 

* Ley de DoLaciones, passed April 26, 1Q27, Art 2, V 

* One village was San Jorge Tczuqmpaji which in the Tlaxcalan Longue fa dialert of the Mexican 
or Nahua) means “land that is very hard to work ” It must have, been one of the later settled com- 
munities in ancient Tlaxcala when the better spots had been occupied Ihe average plot was three 
fourths of a hectare 

® Datum furnished by National Agrarian Commission 

^ Ley de Dotacioncs, adopted April 26, 1927 

“ Arts 191 igz, TQ<; 

■ Parti do Nacional Agr arista Although its acknowledged leader, Antonio Dlpz Soto y Gama, 
and some of those prominent in it a counsels, I ehpe Santibiihcz Lauro G Caloca, and Aurelio Man- 
nque, Jr , were men of unquesLinned intcgnly anil unusual devotion to Revolutionary ideals, the 
agitation of a political party making “land for the people ' its only objective drove the govern- 
ment foster than it wanted or could efTicicntly go Moreover politnal hangers-on, village ne’er-do- 
wells, and the large tribe 0/ Revolutionary camp-followers enlisted under the party banner, u 
“agrarians’’ and used its force for personal profat 
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their taking the law into their own hands ^ Improvement has been marked, 
especially within the federal administration, which from the acting secretary 
of agriculture, Dr Jose G Parres,^ down through the department heads, 
has a high proportion of intelligent and devoted executives 

The courts have on the whole also acted as a check on unbridled agra- 
rianism and have tended to regulate its procedure A few cases typify both 
the nature of the justiciable problems arising out of agrarian reform and the 
relation of the judiciary to it 

The “Colorado Land Company” of Sinaloa asked on amparo “against 
acts of the President of the Republic, the National Agrarian Commission, 
Its delegation in said state, and the Local Agrarian Commission * * * in 
restitution of ejidos to the pueblo of KSan Pedro Camalote ” 

The plaintiff alleged, among other irregularities, violation of Article 9 
of Agrarian Regulations ^ which reduces the amount of land available when 
the pueblo hes close to a railroad, that the “Colorado Land Company” 
constituted an “agricultural unity m operation” and was therefore exempt 
from giving land , ^ that the presidential resolution was in conflict with an- 
other executive decision, to the effect that rivers were the natural bound- 
aries of cjidoSj the Culiacan River now forming such a boundary between 
pueblo and the Colorado Company land, et cetera 

The lower court denied the company’s plea , but on appeal the supreme 
court “revoked the finding by the District Judge” and declared that “the 
judicial power of the Union guards and protects the Colorado Land Company, 
against the Presidential decision,” et cetera ^ 

In October, 1917, the pueblo of Tolcayuca, Hidalgo, possessing 71 1 
hectares of ejidal land, T\as given 1044 hectares from the hacienda of Casa 
Blanca, which while adjoining the pueblo lies across the state border in 
Mexico The survey gave 136 more hectares than the resolution provided/ 
which raised the pueblo’s possessions to i8qi hectares Within a month 
after this resolution the pueblo demanded a further amplification of its 
cjidos considering what it had insufficient The hacendado alleged “the 
dotaci6n was sufficient, and if some of the people were left without land it was 
because the caciques of the pueblo gobbled up the best lots, to an extent much 

* And both deemed iL advisable to re-arm (.he camptsino m certain localities when the povern- 
ments were threatened respectively by the dt la Huerta rebellion of icj2j-4 and the C atholic rebel- 
lion of ig26-7 

® A cultured man and a sincere public servant he sympathi7ed with the Zapata movement and 
served it in his proftssionol capacity as a physician He was appointed povernor of Morelos by 
Obregfin, and sub- secretary of agriculture by CaJles until the resignation of the secretary, Luis L 
Le6n, in May ig27 

* Bolaftos, Cv>difvraci6n \pTaTia V, p 179 

< Rcglamento Aprann Art 14, Para IV 

^ From an attested copy of the original dated August ig, 1926, furnished by the president of the 
supreme court, Manuel Padilla 

* Faulty surveying, sometimes deliberate, has been an occasional source of trouble 
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in excess of what was calculated as the share of each head of a family ” 
The local agrarian commission agreed, for it found increase of the ejxdo 
not justified, and that the proper procedure was an equitable redistribu- 
tion of the land The governor approved this decision But the Na- 
tional Agrarian Commission without any new evidence awarded an additional 
2631 hectares, and the president of the republic in July, ig2i, so ordered * 
However, the supreme court on April 22, 1925, denied the amplification 
because 

The president has no authority to reconsider his decisions * * * because the 
new list made to secure the land showed more inhabitants than the previous one,* 
because the amplification decreed is notoriously excessive since it is much larger 
than the original dotation which had been considered sufficient a * * ♦ 

The plaintiff, Cordero Montes de Oca, is the owner of several subdivisions 
of the hacienda San Jose Buenavista, m the State of Mexico The neighbor- 
ing pueblo, San Mateo Atenco, asked for a dutacidn of ejido^i which was 
denied by the local agrarian commission because the pueblo already possessed 
lands, had means of income other than agricultural, and the surrounding 
estates were "small properties which could not be touched The governor 
of the state approved this finding, but the National Agrarian Commission 
revoked it, and ordered the plaintiff’s land given in its entirety including the 
casco (the plant, or residential portions) This decision was approved by 
the president of the republic The supreme court, however, on October 
29, 1924, found this "resolution is illegal * * * because the right of pueblos 
to be given land yields to the right of the 'small property' * * * as the 
fundamental object of the agrarian reform is the creation and encouragement 
of small holdings, the District Judge in so declaring did no more than prop- 
erly interpret the law ” By a unanimous vote the court rejected the presi- 
dential decision conceding its constitutional protection Lo fifty hectares sur- 
rounding the casco of the hacienda^ 

In June, 1921, the local agrarian commission of Michoacan awarded 
ejidos to the suburb Santiaguito of the city of Morelia, taking the land from 
four surrounding properties, and this was confirmed by the National Agra- 
rian Commission and the national executive The District Judge, however, 

^ The president’s approval is except in cases of unusual importance such as those involving inter- 
national complications, merely a formula The president generally relies on the judgment of the 
National Agrarian Commission and his decision is merely a passive assent thereto 

* Probably a padded “agrarian census" — a common irregularity 

^ SemanariQ Judicial de la Federacidn, V Epoca, Torao XVI 

* Semaaano Judicial de la Federacidn, V Epoca, Totno XV, No 17, p jo77-8j According tn 
Circular No 21 of the National Agrarian Commissicin {Codificacidn Agraria Bolafloa, p 240“St) 
the casro, or plant of a hactenda is inviolable with a protecting zone of 50 hectares, but under the 
agrarian regulations Art 14, Para i and 15, the plamti/Ts were entitled to retain a minimum of 150 
hectares of irrigated land, or of 250 of arable land with abundant precipitation The court's deci- 
sion does not violate these provisions, which would only be invoked if the pueblo again commenced 
proceedings far the land in question 
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granted an amparo because the doiacidn violated Article 14 of the agrarian 
regulations, which denies ejidos to nucleuses of population known as districts 
or suburbs (barrios) and are governed by the municipal authorities of any 
city, villa, or pueblo — the community of Santiaguito coming under that 
category The federal government appealed, but m July, 1926, the supreme 
court by six votes to two upheld the judge and restored the full ownership of 
the properties affected to the plaintiffs ^ 

Elena Aguayo Vmda de Pma secured an amparo from the district court 
of Hidalgo against the dotacidn of lands from her hacienda to the pueblo of 
Almoloya, alleging violation of Articles 14 and 16 of the constitution, which 
respectively forbid retroactive legislation, and that “no one shall be molested 
m his * * * possessions except hy virtue of an order in writing of 
the competent authority setting forth the legal ground for the action 
taken “ 

The supreme court on July 22, 1925, sustained the amparo finding that 
“ the dotacidn is illegal because the pueblo possesses sufficient lands for its 
needs , because the census was made by the same people who solicited 
the land, and is inaccurate, showing a discrepancy with that made by the 
Municipal President, because in the presidential decision the ejido had not 
been previously defined, but was ordered to be in accord with the survey 
which the National Agrarian Commission would approve * * * and because 
the pueblo is an industrial rather than an agricultural center ” ^ 

The government’s most constructive measure has been the founding in 
aid of the small farmer of a national farm credit bank and of regional banks, 
one being projected for each state The national bank confining its oper- 
ations to states which have no local bank, in Us first year ^ made loans to 
412 individuals, and to sixty-five cooperatives with 31^7 members, amount- 
ing to $19,215,031 pesos This federal institution purposes that no worthy 
effort at cultivation shall fail through lack of implements or sustenance for 
the farmer while his crops mature 

Regional banks were established m 1926 in Hidalgo, Guanajuato, Mi- 
choacan, and Durango, and in 1927 m Chihuahua, Mexico, and Puebla in a 
program of simultaneous creation of cooperatives and regional agricultural 
schools 

Each ejuio forms a cooperative The bank advances what may be needed 
to sustain its members until the harvest At that time it accepts the crop 
at the current market price reimbursing itself for previous loans plus interest 

' From an attested copy of proceeding dated July 2 1926, fumisbed by the President of the 
Court 

* ‘^emanano Judicial de la Federaci6n, V Epora, Tomo XVII, No 4, p 230 

* To \pnl I, 1Q2 7 
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at five per cent per annum and for agricultural implements^ draft animals, 
or other outlays The bank does not, however, sell the crop then but holds 
it for higher prices, makmg an additional payment to the cooperative when 
the sale is completed Through this procedure the peasants no longer fall 
into the hands of speculators who with usurious advances secured the crops 
at beggarly prices The middleman is elimmated, the crop being sold 
directly m the urban markets 

The Banco Agricola in Tula, the southwestern portion of Hidalgo, may 
serve as an example Founded May i, 1926, with $200,000 pesos capital, 
It began with contracts with three cooperatives in the pueblos of San Marcos, 
San Lorenzo, and Atitalaqma Ten months later the number of cooperatives 
working through the bank had swelled to fifty-four with seven thousand 
members Not less than twenty may form a cooperative but there is no 
upper limit beyond that of the number of village cpdatarios (Throughout 
this region all communal lands are restored ) Each cooperative must make 
an initial purchase of at least five shares of bank stock at ten pesos a 
share More may be purchased if desired In ten months these coopera- 
tives had out of their crops purchased eighty thousand pesos’ of stock 
When they acquire a majority of the stock the cooperatives control the 
bank, but the federal government deems it wise to postpone this moment 
until they have greater experience in modern agronomy, marketing, and 
finance 

The bank is more than an instrument of credit Its manager, Mariano 
Cervantes, is an agronomist who as regional organizer of the National 
Agrarian Commission supervised the restoration of communal lands m the 
state and did the educational work preparatory to the organization of these 
cooperatives He is, therefore, vitally interested and largely responsible 
for the success of agrarian reform in hi 3 state His bank serves as an educa- 
tional institution, furnishing steel plows to replace the wooden ones of 
ancient use and stimulatmg the peasants as far as possible to use modern 
methods of cultivation Getting the land is a great event in the life and 
history of a pueblo The first tractor is another 

The State of Hidalgo illustrates what agrarian reform may mean to all 
Mexico I visited it in March, 1927 Throughout the southern portion of 
the state acres upon acres of furrowed land, much of it formerly idle, 
stretched to the rolling hills The tillers were not too busy or too fearful 
to converse Only the youngest of them do not recall the hactenda serfdom ^ 
To-day they still work hard, but for themselves The fruit of their labor 
IS theirs and their children’s and they experience more contentment than 

* Specifically what has happened (A.pril, 1927) may be illustrated by the fate gf the hacunda 
Tlahuelilpa, 31 926 hcLtares in extent, one of five great estates owned by the Iturbe family, this 

F roper ty havuig passed from the possession in colonial days of the family of the Conde de la C ortina 
t was a tjpicai case of absentee ownership with sweating 0/ the workers by a resident admimstrador 
In answer to my inquiry when the owner, the Princess Piedad Iturbe de Hohenlohe, living in Madrid, 
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they have ever known They are paying taxes ^ The storehouses of their 
cooperatives were piled ceiling-high with gram — “a little later the price 
will have risen — then we shall sell it " The region pulses with new life • 
Growth of the soil, growth of the people 

“Have you seen our new school — no, not the agricultural school, but 
our own village school? Our cooperative has just finished budding it ” 
They show with pnde the new stone edifice, the best in the village, erected 
with their own hanils 

In a broad valley sloping gently toward amethyst mountains cut out 
against sparkling azure, stand, starkly new, the shining buildings of the 
regional agricultural school To it every pueblo in the state sends two boys 
selected on recommendation of the village teacher ratified by assembly of the 
villagers In a three years’ practical course on the school’s 1200 hectares 
they have started, as their fathers never started, to learn what their fathers 
were never taught They will emerge as expert farmers, as citi/ens conscious 
of their position in village, state, and nation This story belongs to educa- 
tion, but the agrarian movement is itself the subsoil from which the education 
of a whole people will sprout and the new agricultural school cannot be 
separated from the region’s new life Every campesino m the state is proud 
of it On Sundays some trudge from their villages to gaze lovingly and 


had last visited the k(Uirnda, the manager replied that she had never visit erl it Lands from this 
hacienda have been distributed as fallows 
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These di^ures are derived from several sourtes The National A.grarian Commission the Dept of 
Indemnification of the ministry of agriculture, the Hidalgo stale authorities and the Iturbe estate 
The corresponding fipures from different sources do not Lheclf with entire accuracy but there are no 
important discrepancies between them 

‘ Collet ting taxes from the epdaiarw has not been easy, but it was not only necessary as part of 
his education but to offset diminishing revenues from haciendas In Jalisco three ejtdos taken from 
an hiuienda and less than one sixth of its area are paying more than the entire hacienda did In 
some states the opposition on the part of the villagers to pay taxes has been due to excessively high 
valuation by the slate authorities In other states such as Mexiuo, the present government is trying 
to collect at once the total payment for all the years since the restoration of the ejtdo, which is next 
to impossible 
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with a, certain reverent awe on their rapidly changing offspring, bursting 
with new found knowledge, and on the modem and hitherto unseen 
model dairies, canneries and other addenda of an up-to-date agricultural 
school One who sees this region of Hidalgo, which is not peculiarly 
endowed, but indeed is inhabited by a race proverbially the dullest in all 
Mexico, the Otomi, cannot but have faith in the ultimate success of Mexico’s 
revindication of the sod for her people 

True, Hidalgo is the best state (from the agrarian standpoint) in Mexico 
and should not therefore be considered typical But it exemplifies what 
can be done The combination of cooperatives, farm loan bank, and agri- 
cultural school is showing almost as good results in three other states Three 
more are applying the formula — others will follow Tamaulipas and 
Tlaxcala, without it, have done extremely well Of the former state, in 
which very different conditions obtain, the verbatim account of an enlight- 
ened hacendado tells its story ^ 

Implanting the agrarian law was essential, for the greater part of the state was 
given over to cattle raising and though sparsely settled did not provide sufficient 
work for its people The landowners conducted their live stock industry in the 
most rudimentary manner, merely turning the cattle loose in plain and mountain 
to procreate, and corralling it only for branding or selling Their individual hold- 
ings, as in most the republic, were immense — fifteen, twenty, forty, and even a 
hundred thousand hectares Nevertheless, the majority of the owners resisted 
disgorging even a few hectares, an insignificant fraction of their total, which would 
save many families from misery and social abandonment 

In consequence the state became depopulated — although had the land been 
available it would have sufficed to maintain all the population and more in agri- 
culture To-day the results of agrarian reform here have been most gratifying 
Never has it been made a political weapon in Tamaulipas, nor been marred by a 
single instance of death, assault, or scandal The hacendados opposed to it de- 
fended their rights before the tribunals which have functioned impartially In 
Cecilia where land was given provisionally and the courts declared no lands are 
available, these were taken away from the people 

On the other hand whatever lands have been given to the Indians now produce 
at least half as much again as before and often double Concrete examples near 
the capital, Ciudad Victoria, are the lands formerly belonging to the Hacienda de 
la Presa and the adjoining farms, El Sabmo, La Garrapata, El Refugio, and La 
Misi6n Formerly these did not grow one fourth enough gram for the needs of 
the vicinity To-day they not only suffice but there is a great surplus to say noth- 
ing of a new horticulture which is greatly beneficial to the region 

Throughout the state new entities have been created which have caused regions 
formerly sterile to bloom agnculturally ^ 

• His name is withheld from pubhcation by request The facts have, however, been confirmed 
from unbiased sources and his account may be considered, therefore, not as mere opinion but as an 
authontative picture of agrarian reform in Tamaulipas 

* A contrast to the perverted creation of new pohtical entities previously described 
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The speaker then cited nine cases including that of 

the new congregactdn of Oyama which in fourteen months has not only quadrupled 
the harvest on its lands but out of its own communal ^ savings, has purchased 
in the United States modern farm machinery worth $Sooo This machinery was 
turned over as a solemn ceremony — as indeed the event deserved — by the gov- 
ernor of the state on May i, 1926 

Small loans by the governor, subsequently repaid, have helped tide these new 
communities over until the harvest In the time they spare from their own helds 
many campc nnos work on the haciendas This tjrpe is to-day a new man and the 
change has been brought about in less than a year and a half ^ 

Other states, however, present a different picture and offer specific 
problems that remain to be solved 

Up to 1928, agrarian reform in Morelos, ''cradle of agrarianism,” had 
been disastrous Virtually complete return of the communal lands had not 
reconstructed the state from its rum The haciendas he abandoned, semi- 
tropical growth bursts from a thousand crannies, wreathing these monuments 
of a dead past in a wilderness of flowers Green lizards dart through the 
deserted chapels The bells which summoned to toil and to worship are 
silent The peons are free But they are not contented Durmg Obregon's 
admmistration — the first not to treat these proletarian Morelenses, Zapa- 
tistas all, as enemies — they found the peace and freedom after ten years ^ 
struggle good As late as April, 1923, when I first visited Morelos they 
were not dissatisfied They were m undisputed possession of their soil 
beneath the ancient volcanoes — for the first time since Cortes from the 
continental divide looked down upon it as his As one's gaze dropped from 
the prisms near invisibility in a shimmering sky, to the lower ranges pur- 
pling into the heat of distant Guerrero, and the nearer bare knolls thrust from 
the tumultuous valley floor, one could see against the lush green bottoms 
tiny white flecks, the men in their fields One descends , the gray slopes 
deepen to pale jade where dust and moisture strive for mastery, then to cool 
green amid gurgling waters 

“We are growing what we want to grow and for our own use,” the men 
standing knee- deep m the ooze of the ejido said That was the somewhat 
defiant answer when one inquired into conditions Usually a leader, pyjama- 
clad like the rest, repeated the phrase, "what was called prosperity for the 
state was misery for us,” which was true But two years later in May, 1925, 
I found them discontented Growing the staples brought no surplus 
Some even said that in the hacienda days at least you were paid regularly, 
now you weren't sure of anything and if the hacienda came back now, the 

* This refers not to communal cuUivabon but to joint majketin^ and pooling of the profits 

• Credit for the successful workinj? out of the a^franaji program in Tamaulipas is generally given 
to the governor since igzs Emilio Fortes Gil and Marte G6mez, president of the state agranan 
commission, who has since become the director of the new Federal Farm Loan Bank (Banco de 
Crfidito Agricola ) 
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old abuses probably would not They had succumbed to what Dr Manuel 
Gamio has termed the slavery of com,” and, one might add, the slavery of 
beans and chile, profitless crops which should be replaced by specialized and 
more lucrative agriculture Such was sugar, and the campesinos of Morelos, 
“ Mexico’s sugar bowl,” as it was called, want it back But it requires vast 
capital to build modern refineries The federal government has sought it 
unsuccessfully for a plan to permit the peasants’ cooperatives to grow and 
sell cane, and will probably have to undertake the work itself The peas- 
ants tried growing nee Speculators had the profit before harvest time, 
while the waste of water which that crop entails led to violence In March, 
1927, a pitched battle was fought between 250 armed villagers of Tezoyuca 
and Chiconcos in which six perished Federal troops established a “neutral 
zone” between the two pueblos It was the histone — and prehistoric — 
quarrel over the water supply 

Ten years of revolution came close to reviving a habit in a people who 
still had a lot of warfare m their systems when the Conquest put a stop to 
it, and seizing a rifle has become as instinctive as leaning against a plow 
The wild life of the guerilla does not conduce to settling down to communal 
coopieration A former Zapatista private is still awed and exploited by the 
general (and ex-generals are numerous , I met seven in one day) who supposedly 
plants the adjacent lot, the result being that the general works little if at all 
Then one fine day there is trouble in the bosom of the ejido I Yet these prob- 
lems differ only in degree and detail from those of other states and are soluble 
by the intelligent application of the methods used there 

In Yucatan, even more a one-crop state, land distribution, largely achieved 
under the dashing Governor Felipe Carrillo Puerto in 1922-3, has netted 
the people little real economic benefit although the abstract and economic 
value of possessing a few acres even of the limestone that composes Yucatan’s 
surface is unquestioned With them the coyote is kept from the door 
Moreover, in Yucatan the ejido was a symbol and a living proof that the 
hacienda horrors of Diaz days had passed forever But as lab()r on a hene- 
qtUn plantation at current wages (i 50-2 00 pesos daily) is far more prof- 
itable than raising foodstuffs on the peninsula’s sterile soil, quite another 
problem, which affects the state as a unit is involved State control under 
Carrillo Puerto saved the sisal industry during the period of post-war defla- 
tion In 1927 demand and price fell off greatly owing to the ending of 
Yucatan’s monopoly through the cultivation of sisal m South Africa and 
elsewhere The peninsula consequently entered a period of economic 
depression which affected the agricultural workers first Manufacturing 
finished products from the raw fiber m Yucatan and creating a market 
within Mexico will doubtless be necessary — an indication of how closely 
agricultural and industrial factors are bound up in agrarianism 
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Is the agrarian problem in Mexico solved? By no means It cannot 
be — either in a decade, or in two, or in anything less than a lifetime, and not 
wholly then It is on the children of former peons that the nation’s hopes 
rest and the economic independence which they now have in prospect is 
but the first step in a larger emancipation which will require a new generation 
properly to work out The barest start has been made, a path has been 
partly cleared and now seems defined Hidalgo and Tamauhpas are only 
samples They must be multiplied a hundred fold before the picture they 
present may be said to be Lypical of the coming Mexico And even these 
states have but made the merest beginning 

There are many collateral problems — still untouched State laws, 
some of them impractical and destructive, conflict with the federal program 
The inclusion of the hacienda — modernized and made efficient — in the 
national agricultural scheme remains to be worked out For inevitably not 
all will be “small proprietors and it will take more than the ejido to increase 
living standards and check the steady emigration of agricultural workers ^ 

* Mexiro's emigration statistics are revej.lmK Sinte ipoS (the first year that U S statistics 
record departures of aliens by race), the flow of Mexican workers across the border has increased 
steadily, approximating 4cx3,DaD in the seventeen revuluLionary years this total signifying the num- 
ber who have remained in the United Slates In one year only igiB (>ear ending June 30 igi8), 
did the Mexicans returning to Mexico exceed the number leaving, an exception dearly due to the 
special Londitiuns existing in the United States in the first year of its entry into the World War, when 
aliens were generally liable to suspicion persecution, and attempts to draft them for military serv- 
ue Prior to igoB emigration from Mexico wis negligible diielly because the Mexican worker 
was bound to his task in field and factory by combined debt slavery, penury, and ignorance The 
increased emigration from igaa on reflects the higher wages and better opportunities in the United 
States due to post-war prosperity and the restriction of European immigration to the United Slates 
It IS also, however, an indication that the economic improvement which the Revolution aimed 
to bring about for the working classes has not yet made itself sufficiently felt to hold the Mexican 
in his land where he would stay if he could 1 he 1Q24 "high” is presumably due Lu the de la 
Huerta rebellion Ihe Mexican emigrants are not at present satisfactorily classified by oeiupation 
hut it can he safely assumed that a considerable portion is rural (A study of Mexican emigration 
to the United States is now being made hv Dr Manuel Cxamio under the auspices of the Soiial 
ScicniL Research Council ) hollowing are tlie yearly net figures (Annual Reimrl of the Comm - 
Gen 1 of Immigration 192(1, p 182-5 ig^? figures from Bureau of Immigration) 
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Nevertheless, when one recalls the chaos that existed in 1920, and still in 
1924, and keeps in mind history and heritage and the dismtegratmg factors 
that persist in the nation’s vitals, one cannot but pay tribute to the present 
status of agrarianism as a remarkable working out of a wholly Mexican 
problem, by Mexicans, in a Mexican way One should wonder not that this 
gigantic task was done so blunderingly, but that it was not done far worse, 
that indeed it was done at all 

Restoration of land to the people — the epdo (and how significant is its 
original meaning, "the way out” Q — is unquestionably the most important 
aspect of Mexico’s agrarian problem which in turn is the basic problem of the 
nation There remains the agricultural question — of production — so that 
the nation need no longer import foodstuffs but may raise beyond its own 
needs for export A violen t ink and paper controversy has raged in Mexico — 
on the intellectual sector — over whether the nation was producing more or 
less under agrarian reform than before Whatever production may have 
been in recent years it is certainly now steadily increasing A million 
independent farmers will harvest more than fifty thousand, a large part of 
whose land was always idle 

Closely associated with the agrarian and agricultural problems of Mexico 
is that of irrigation It is nigh impossible for a dweller in a land where 
water is plentiful and taken for granted much as air and sunlight to grasp 
the full significance of Mexican waterlessness It has modified, even deter- 
mined, Mexican history, religion, health, and habits Water has been a 
motive for worship and combat m Mexico from time immemorial ^ One 
need but live briefly m one of the countless dessicated, dust-smothered 
pueblos of the mesa, or note the instant barrenness of every protuberance 
from even the most fertile valley floor, to sense the profound bearing of 
Mexico’s meteorological and hydrographic heritage Abundant water 
would go far to liquidate Mexico's chronic dry rot Nor is this an unattain- 
able desert mirage, though it calls for a project to dominate nature which 
would tax the resources of the most advanced civilization of our day The 
task IS to retain on the plateau the seasonal rams that now spill uselessly 
through and over the great Sierra Madre nms to the sea Under proper 
conservation and distribution Mexico’s annual water supply, scarce as it 
now IS, could transform the static desert into a dynamic garden of nation 
size And the other consequences challenge the imagination That con- 
temporary Mexico appreciates the water problem is indicated by the irriga- 
tion undertaken in the last three years — work is progressing on six great 
projects m Aguascalientes, Coahuila, Hidalgo, Michoacan, Nuevo Le6n, and 


^ Carranza’s 6rst move in his attack on Sonora in 1919-20 to provoke resistance which would 
give him a preteHt to send armed forces to the state was to remove the Sonora River from state to 
federal jurisdiction The documents are found m Sonora y Carranza, comp by Clodoveo Valen 
zuela y Amado Chavem MatamoroSi p 9-55 
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TamauJipas — and by the new legislation ^ which aims at an equitable 
distribution of the existing water supply But really it is an engineering 
problem of national scope, which depends on finance, which m turn depends 
on other factors that are treated elsewhere 

Land is the oldest problem in Mexico The contemporary ejido is 
little other than the calpulli of the Aztecs inalienable communal ownership 
combined with personal usufruct Its restoration is therefore conservative 
— of one of the oldest patrimonies of the race It is radical in that it goes 
to the root of Mexican tradition — to the ethnic heritage that will not down, 
to the primitive yearning of the race, unsatisfied until now Thus again 
the strange timelessness of Mexico presents its paradoxical intermingling 
of progress and atavism — progress because land is what the people want 
and need If its tenure is a reversion in form, it is progressive also because 
to-day It m no wise limits individual growth Adjoining the epdo^ that 
village club to which virtual indigence is a requisite for charter membership, 
are already flourishing fields purchased by individual ejyiatarios out of the 
profits of their third, fourth, and fifth years’ labor ^ Therein lies the phi- 
losophy of the ejido An equal opportunity to start and protection in a fair 
subsistence in exchange for hard work, an initial paternalism — an early 
tutelage to be grown out of by directed self-help, individual and common 
effort What could be sounder for a people with a majority mentally still 
in its infancy, with adult responsibilities which it wants to fulfil adequately? 

The agrarian reform has implications far beyond the economic, supremely 
important as these are As the former pariahs who composed Mexico’s 
people receive their land — its benefits and its responsibilities — the foun- 
dations of a citizenry are being laid Out of this will in time emerge a democ- 
racy, not precisely like the varyingly imperfect democracies of the world, but 
one increasingly shaped by and adapted to the needs of the Mexican people 
It will be a long, long process but no beginning would have been possible 
without something approximating equal economic opportunities Democ- 
racy is unthinkable when its units are illiterates, once yearly herded to or 
kept from the polls, without stake or participation in the national life, truly 
peons, or pawns, for the powerful few to manipulate As long as honest 
toil (mental and physical) gams no rewards, as long as labor is stigmatized 
as folly, so long will parasitism — political, professional, andpropnetary — 
endure in Mexico The failures of its self-government are attributable to 
many causes, but they rest basically on the economic inequality at which 
land reform has struck the mightiest blow 

' The Ley de Imgaadn, adapted Jan 8,1926 and the Ley de A^aa de Jurisdica6n Federa] (aa 
revised and amended) They end water monopal> and seek to stimulate pnvate irngation enter- 

E riae through government aid m return for some of the improved land The imgation law, Deputy 
ombardo Toledono declared, when it was debated m congress, was “largely mspired by the Lheoriea 
of Henry George " (Diano tie los Debates, Dec 7, 1925 ) 

‘ I encountered three iDStances of this in Hidd^ m March, 1927 Isolated cases are occumng 
in other states 
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I COLONIAL PERIOD 


Propagation of the faith was the ostensible purpose of Spanish conquest in 
the New World In a day when the pope as vicar of Christ asserted, and 
Catholic monarch s acknowledged, his right of dominion over all earthly 
kingdoms, Pope Alexander’s celebrated bull was in effect a charter and title 
to the Americas ^ Under it the Catholic kings of Spain received the sover- 
eignty over the territories discovered by Columbus so that their inhabitants 
might be converted 

Two centuries later King Ferdinand VI wrote 

The preaching of the gospel, the uprooting of idolatry and the drawing of the 
Indians from the darkness and error in which they live into the light of grace, being 
the principal motive which led our Catholic predecessors to their conquest and 
pacification + * * z 

That was the official version — sincerely believed at the time, and in 
retrospect It was an age of intense faith, rendered fanatical through 
centuries of warfare against the infidel Moors 

But no allusion to the faith appears in the articles drawn up between 
Columbus and the crown, although he was presumably headed for the 
pagan East They treat only of the division of spoils ^ 

‘'Oh, Lord,” prayed Columbus on his first voyage, "direct me where I 
may find the gold mine ” ^ 

A red cross with the device "let us follow the cross and under this sign 
if we have faith we shall conquer,” was emblazoned on Cortes’s banner,^ 
but it was riches that he and his followers had come to win 

In pursuance of the two aims — planting the cross, and finding gold — 
the natives of New Spain were en masse converted to the new faith and sub- 
verted to the economic desires of their new masters The two aspects of 
the Conquest, proselyting and exploitation, would appear to have been 
antagonistic But conversion once accomplished, not only was the power 
of the faith increasingly perverted to the more practical purpose of matenal 
subjugation, but the spiritual program, viewed as an apparently accom- 

* Bull, “Inter Coetera,” May 4 i4gi 

* El Rey Fernando VI, InstruCLibn para el Virey Marques de Amanllas, 1 (In Instrucaonea 
Reaervadas, imp ed ) 

* Herrera, HisLona General de loa Hechos de los t astellanofe Dec I, Lib I, cap ik 

* Columbus Journal of First Voyage to America (Sunday, December 23, 1492) 

* Goraara Crfnica General de las Indias 
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plished fact, gradually ceased to evoke the disinterested fervor which had at 
first characterized it 

Under the system of tncomiendas^ originated by Columbus and adopted 
by Cortes/ the natives were distributed as slaves among the expeditionary 
forces and subsequent arrivals from Spam Most of the earlier missionaries, 
humble men filled with apostolic devotion, their bare feet and coarse vest- 
ments contrasting with the splendor of the soldiery, made every effort to 
check the cruelties of the encotneyidcros The Franciscan fathers, Juan de 
Tecto, Pedro de Gante, and the Dominican Antonio de Montesino, Pedro de 
C6rdoba and others, both in their preachments and in their lives, carried 
out the teachings of the Master 

Fray Juan de Zumarraga whose religious zeal as first bishop of Mexico 
led him without compunction to burn a cacique from Texcoco at the stake 
for idolatry/ was so deeply moved by the enslavement of the Indians in the 
Province of Panuco and elsewhere that he called the king’s attention to their 
wholesale destruction, saying 

If it is true that your Majesty has granted permission, you should, out of 
reverence to God, do humble penitence for it ^ 

An act of singular moral courage m those days 

Vasco de Quiroga, fjrst bishop of Michoacan, with rare understanding, 
maintained and stimulated the native crafts — weaving, wood carving, gold 
and silver smithing, painting, pottery He created a uniquely happy, self- 
sufficient community in his diocese, won to the new existence and religion by 
faith and works, and by the shining example of his own immaculate life ^ 

Fray Julian Garces, of the order of Preachers, first bishop of Tlaxcala, 
wrote Pope Paul III a letter memorable for eloquence and beauty of spirit, 
saying 

The false doctrine that the Indians are incapable of absorbing our religion * * * 
IS the voice of Satan * * * which issues from the avaricious throats of Christians 
who * * * to satisfy their greed, insist that rational creatures made in the image 
of God arc beasts of burden ® 

“All the fault,” concluded this courageous apostle, then past his eightieth 
year, “would be the Holy Father’s if he did not Lake proper measures ” 
And the pontiff, m a bull which reechoes the bishop’s ringing plea, 
commanded that “ the Indians should not be enslaved, and be brought into 
the faith by preaching and good example ” ® 

But most indefatigable of all was Fray Bartolomd de las Casas, the 

* SoWrzano y Percyra PoUtica Indiana, Lib III, cap i, Para III 

■ Sufircz dc Peralta Noticias HisLdricas de la Nueva Espa&a, p 279 

■Letter of August 27, 1529 Itazbalceta rep in Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga, App 24-5 

* Alegre, Hist de la Compaflla, vol I, p gji-4 

■ Gartfa, ed rep in El Clero de Mexico Durante la Dominacidn EspaCLola Seglin el Archivo 
In^tn Archiepiscopal Metropolitano p 238-2 5 B 

* Bull Ventas Ipsa, June g, 1537 Rep in idem, p 258-260 
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^‘apostle of the Indians,” who went so far as to refuse absolution to Spaniards 
who held Indian slaves and repeatedly crossed the ocean to plead before the 
court in person for his native charges 

In no small degree was the early faith and trustfulness of the Indians in 
the Catholic clergy due to the devotion of these saintly men They wrote 
the most luminous page in the story of the Spanish Conquest of America 

Priests of this stamp were but a handful, however , an ineffective minor- 
ity with whose death the brave voice of protest was stilled When Father 
Alonzo de Soria, one of the seven of the first group of Augustinians who 
landed in New Spam m 1533, preached against the injustice of making slaves 
of the Indians, he was expelled from the pulpit ^ Las Casas was under the 
constant fire, not only of the colonial government and those who profited by 
the expoliation of the natives, but of other clerics One reason why he failed 
m his attacks on the encomiefida system was that the bishop of Burgos, Juan 
Rodriguez de Fonseca, a member of the Council of the Indies, had an en~ 
comtenda in the Antilles, from which he derived much revenue ^ Fray 
Toribio de Benavente Motolmia demanded of the kmg that las Casas be 
recalled to Spam and confined m a monastery ^ 

Motolmia represented a commoner type of cleric^ While aware of the 
horrors of the slavery which he fully described, his mild efforts to mitigate it 
were intended, as he himself points out, to increase the productiveness of that 
institution 

If we (the priests) did not defend the Indians you (the Spaniards) would have 
no one to serve you If we favor them it is to conserve them, so that you may have 
servants * * * If you exterminate them, who then wiU serve you ? “ 

Before long the zeal for conversion flagged, and priests of a different mold 
replaced the pioneers ® 

With remarkable foresight Cortes less than three years after the Conquest 
had urged the sending to New Spam of clergy of "exemplary and virtuous 
life,” saying that the propagation of the faith would be injured and little 
serviceable to the natives if 

the bishops and other prelates do not abandon the custom that on account of our 
sinfulness they pursue to-day of disposing of the goods of the church, spending them 
in pomp and other vices and leaving inheritances to their sons and relatives , ’ and 

^ Mendieta, Hist Edesiastica Indiana, Lib TV, cap ii 

* Riva Palacio Mexico k Traves de los Siglos El Virreinata vol II, p 66 

® Letter dated Tlaxcala, Jan 2, iSS5, in Coleccifin de Documentos Para la Hist de Mdxico, 
Pub by Icazbalceta, vol I, p 2 si 

* Despite a reputation for saintliness which has become nearly traditional 

s Motolmia, Hist de los Indios de la Nueva Espafia, Trat HI, cap iv 

■ Rivera, Pnncipios Criticos Sobre el Virreinato de U Nueva Espaha, vol HI, p 8 

^ In his edition of Cortes’s letters published in 1770, Archbishop Loren^ana of Mexico, admittiDi 
the truth of Cortes's indictment of the clergy of hiss day says "This is now remedied * • • for it 
IS a most scandalous thing for bishops and ecclesiastics to have sons and to entail their estates to 
them, the evil example and license of that century m all the states brought about mare stringent 
laws to make natural sons kated and to deprive them of their inheritances " Hist de Nueva Espa&a, 
p 392 f la. (italics not in the ongmal) 
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this would be the worse because the natives’ own pnests versed in their ntes and 
ceremomes were chosen both for their honesty and chastity, deviation from which 
was pumshed by death , and if the natives saw church matters and the service of 
God in the hands of canons and other dignitaries and knew these to be engaged in 
the vices and profamties which have been their wont in our times and kingdom, 
It would not only mock our faith and greatly damage it, but cause scant attention 
to be paid to its preachments ^ 

Before long not only had the burdens imposed on the Indians by the 
encomenderas increased, but the clergy itself rivaled the laity as taskmaster ® 
Churches and convents sprouted like mushrooms and the Indian did the 
work The manner of erection of the temples to glorify the new faith was 
graphically pamted by the second archbishop of Mexico, one of the pioneer 
apostles in spirit and in deed 

Some check should be put upon the extravagant expenditures, excessive per- 
sonal services, and sumptuous and superfluous works for which the monastic 
brotherhoods are responsible in the villages of these Indians, entirely at the cost of 
the latter Some of the monasteries m places where there are not more than two 
or three monks would be inordinately superb even in Valladolid * * * The Indians 
are driven there like beasts of burden, five or six hundred of them, without pay or 
even a mouthful of food, and compelled to come four, six, and twelve leagues to 
work * * ♦ I have seen two monasteries, one of which must have cost eight or 
ten thousand ducats, the other a little less , both were finished inside of a year, by 
the money, sweat, and personal labor of the poor Some Indians die of the scant 
food and of this work to which they are not accustomed * * * and if the Indians 
do not come they are thrown into jail and whipped Moreover it is entirely com- 
mon to see richer ornamentation * * * than may be found in the chapel of Your 
Majesty The personal service of these Indians in the monasteries is excessive, 
they serve as gardeners, porters, sweepers, cooks, sextons, and messengers with- 
out receiving a penny * * * And the cost of aU these edifices and of the rich 
and superfluous adornment is secured by assessments levied upon these wretched 
people s ♦ * ♦ 

At the end of the sixteenth century, seventy-five years after the Con- 
quest, New Spam was dotted with four hundred convents belongmg to the 
regular brotherhoods in New Spam The Franciscans had i66 monasteries , 
the Dommicans ninety, the Augustmians had seventy-six and Carmelites, 
Jesuits, and other orders made up the remainder As for the churches, the 
Franciscan historian Father Mendieta himself confessed* 

“It would be impossible for me or any other to count them ” ^ 

1 From a letter wntten from Mbiiicq by HernAn CortAs to Emperor Charles V, October is, 1524 
(The so-called 4th letter ) Btblioteca de Autores Espa&oles, vol XXIJ, p iis (Italics not'm the 
original ) 

^Ancona Hist de Yucatin, vol II, p 71 Ohregdn, Los Precursoreg de la Indepepdencia, 
p if\, 104, Rivera Camhas, Los Gohernantes de MAxico, vol I, p isg 

■ From a letter wntten m issfi by Archbishop Alonso de Montufar of Mexico City to the CoUDol 
of the Indies Documentos In&litos de Indias, vol IV, p 519 
* Mendieta, Hist EdesiAstica Indiana, vol IV, cap TTVTm 
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Meanwhile the luxury and magnificence of the clergy grew apace mduced 
no doubt by the extraordinary conditions of unlimited servitude and bound- 
less wealth of New Spam The asceticism of the pioneers was forgotten 
A new spirit of arrogant debauchery infected the rulmg minority, lay and 
cleric alike 

A Dommican, of simple life and habits, Garcia Guerra, was sent from 
Spam to assume the archbishopric m Mexico Three years later the addi- 
tional honor of the viceroyalty was conferred upon him Already gone was 
the humility that had led him to desire to enter Mexico City on foot and 
barefoot Instead he ordered that every Friday for a year, to signalize his 
appointment on that day of the week, “bull-fights should take place m the 
plaza of his palace ” ^ 

Within two decades after the Conquest the clergy had already become so 
extortionate that the queen learning of the “excessive charges which the 
clerics and priests of New Spam collect for bunals, masses, nuptial masses, 
marriages, and all other things related to holy worship,” they were ordered 
“to adhere to the schedule practiced in the archbishopric of Seville tripled 

An eloquent picture of the corruption into which the clergy had sunk 
Within a century is given by Fr Thomas Gage, an English Dommican, who 
in company with some of his brotherhood came to New Spam in 1625 

We could not fail to note [he writes] that the life and customs of both the secu- 
lar and regular clergy were most dissolute and that their conduct completely belied 
their vows and calling ^ 

After contrasting the Franciscans’ vows of poverty, their traditional 
garb of coarse cloth and rope girdle, their obligation to go afoot and shod 
only with sandals, with the picture of “a Franciscan father from Jalapa 
mounted on a handsome mule with a servant riding behmd when merely on 
his way to the village to confess a sick man, and his garments tucked up 
revealmg rich orange colored socks, shoes of morocco leather, and linen 
breeches with laces and braid four inches wide,” he describes an evening in a 
Franciscan convent 

After dinner some suggested cards and dice * * * All of us excused ourselves, 
some for want of money and others for want of knowledge of the game * * * The 
game arranged they began to shuffle with admirable dexterity, bets were made 
and doubled The losses irritated some, the winnings warmed others to the game 
At the end of a quarter of an hour the convent of our seraphic Father Saint Francis 
was converted into a gambling-house and religious poverty into worldly profana- 
tion ♦ * * As the game waxed more quarrelsome the scandal grew, the cups 
passed with more frequency, tongues became loosed and oaths mingled with jests 

^ Rangel, Hist del Toreo en M6jrico, p ^4 Soaa, El Episcopado Mexicang, p 217 

^ Cidjila sig'ned in Valladolid, iijjB Gircla ed , domment XXII, in El Clero de Mdjico Du- 
rante I a Dommacidn Espaftola (Ilalits not in the original ) 

■ Los Via^^es de Toai 4 s Gage en la Nueva EspaAa, vol I, cap ix (retranslated from the Spanish) 
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and ribald laughter till the rafters shook One of the Franciscans desiring to 
amuse the gathering, although he had already handled the money and placed it 
on the table with his hngers, would, whenever he won any considerable sum after 
his frequent wagers of more than twenty doubloons, open one of his sleeves, and 
with the bottom of the other sweep his winnings into it saying at the same time 
*' Keep It for me, thou that mayest , I have taken the vow not to touch it 1” ' 

Far more serious than this picture of the jolly fnars is the mdictment 
drawn by the same cleric, after he had lived and worked for some time in New 
Spam, of the practice in that day to exploit the ignorant faith of the honest 
and simple-minded Indians for the clergy’s financial benefit 

The Indians are very faithful and never has a theft of any importance been 
demonstrated against them, so that the Spaniards do not hesitate to spend the 
night with them in a desert, even if carrying bags filled with gold 

As for the worship of God, they apparently profess the same religion as the 
Spaniards, but in their inner consciousness they have great difficulty in believ- 
ing what surpasses their reason and nature, and that which is not visible to the 
eyes 

There are still many of them who worship idols of wood and stone, and they 
are superstitious in connection with meeting animals which cross their path, the 
flight of birds * * * They believe that their life depends on some beast * * * 
and fancy that if the creature dies, they will also * * * 

They believe this the more because they see that various saints are pictured 
With animals — such as Saint Jerome with a lion, St Anthony with a boar and 
other wild beasts, St Mark with a bull, St Dominic with a dog and St John with 
an eagle — and they imagine that those saints are of the same opinion as they and 
those animals are the saints’ other spirits * * * 

This IS one of the reasons why they venerate those saints so profoundly and 
why in accordance with their limited means do everything in their power to buy 
such a painting and have it placed m the church The churches are filled with 
these pictures which are carried in procession as we do at home with banners on 
holy days 

The priests extract no small benefit therefrom for on the day of the feast of 
the saint whose image has been carried m procession, the owner of the painting 
gives a great festival in the village and gives the priest three or four escudos for the 
mass and sermon, with a turkey, three or four hens and cacao sufficient for the 
following week So that m certain churches where there are not less than forty 
of those images and paintings of saints, the priest makes at least four or five hun- 
dred pounds a year For this reason he also takes great care of those paintings 
and notifies the Indians in good season of the day of their saint, that they may be 
prepared properly to celebrate * * * 

If they do not contribute amply the priest scolds them and threatens them with 
not preaching , and if some Indian for want of means cannot contnbute, the priest 
threatens to throw the painting out of church, saying that the church should not 
be full of saints useless to both body and soul , and that that painting is displacing 
some other whose feast would he celebrated * * ♦ 


‘ Gage, op ett , vol I, cap ix (retranslated from the Spanish) 
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The ecclesiastics of this country who know the simplicity of the Indians do not 
overlook the means of profiting by the occasion, and this is not one of the least for 
extracting money * * 

Some of the natives bring a dozen candles worth a Teal each * • * and are apt, 
if not prevented, to light them all themselves and let them bum, so that at the 
conclusion of mass the priest finds only the ends To remedy this the verger is 
ordered both to watch the offerings and not to permit the Indians to light more 
than one candle before the image of the saint, leaving the others unlit, telling them 
that the saints prefer being offered the unlit candles In this manner the rest of 
the candles remam and may be sold The mass said, the priest and the vergers 
take up all the offerings and the candles in front of each saint, collecting often up 
to twenty reales in silver and a hundred candles which are worth not less than four 
pesos * * * 

Although at times the clergy sell these candles wholesale to the Spaniards in 
order to receive the money all at once, they are not particularly anxious to dispose 
of them in this manner, because when the Indians want to make any sort of cele- 
bration, a baptism or a wedding, they go to buy candles from the priest who m that 
way manages to sell the same candles as many as five or six times to the same per- 
sons who offer them, and as the clergy see that the Indians are greatly inclined 
to that sort of offering which is so profitable, they recommend it highly, particu- 
larly in their sermons, as a proof of piety and devotion ^ 

Small wonder that with such acquisitiveness, the venerable Father 
Mendieta, commissioned to write the colony’s history, found at the close of 
the sixteenth century 

There have been villages where the alms for the masses which the Indians offer 
their dead and a few other varieties of abns given by individuals, have sustained 
ten, twenty, and even more than thirty priests and do so to-day * * * A convent 
with so great a number of friars as San Francisco in Mexico, reaching a hundred, 
IS supported by the gifts which the Indians give in their chapel of San Jos§ * 

At the same time Father Mendieta deplores the daily life of the Indian 
contrasting it with what he had seen half a century before 

and over and above the burdens which those poor wretches carry on their 
backs, they must in spite of themselves go to the slaughter-house of forced labor, 
worse off than slaves and captives, though they may suffer and die, as they are 
dying and being buried by multitudes every day and there is no one to call a halt 
The ministers of the church, who formerly were zealous to speak for them, are now 
turned cowards If the servants of God to-day carry out their duties, it appears 
to be more to get through them so that the service of the church may go on rather 
than for the fruits they may gather for Heaven Great evils there are, wrongs 
without number which cannot even be told And all of them come from having 
given entrance to the savage beast of avarice ^ 

Wrote Viceroy Villa-Mannque to the king m 1587 

When churches and monasteries were founded ♦ * * both of clerics and mendi- 
cant friars, to catechize and indoctrinate the Indians, each mimster was assigned 

‘ Gage, op c%t , vol II, ch nv * Mendieta, op cit , vol IV, cap rvii ® Idefn, vol IV, cap ilvi 
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a salary thought adequate, to be paid by Your Royal Highness's treasury, accord- 
ing to the village and number of Indians therein, and so, likewise, was done in the 
encomenderos^ pueblos Things have changed decidedly since then and the brothers 
of St Augustine and St Dominic, in and around the villages in their charge for 
teaching the gospel, have founded many prohtable haciendas, through the sweat, 
labor, and savings of the natives whom they are indoctrinating and who are so 
overworked in the cultivation of these properties that they are nearing extinction 
day by day ^ 

The competition between laity and clergy in the exploitation of the In- 
dians became acrimonious In 1644 the Ayuntamiento , that is, the city 
administration, of Mexico City, complained formally to the king, Philip IV, 
of the increasing number of monasteries, the excess of clerics '‘without any 
occupation,” the many servants employed by each, and the clergy’s acquisi- 
tion of the greater part of the estates, warning that “if this is not remedied 
they Will scvon be masters of everything ” There was also a strong plea for 
the limitation of the “excessive number of feast days, because in them idle- 
ness IS nurtured ” ^ 

Holy days were days of profit for the clergy, lost work days for the laity 
The laity’s plea, however, went unheeded 

The strife for the usufructs of the system invaded the church itself 
The regular clergy fought with the secular over the spoils, and the various 
religious brotherhoods quarreled with each other The Dominicans accused 
the Franciscans of preventing the Indians from working in their houses and 
pointed out that the followers of Saint Francis had a far greater number of 
edifices The Franciscans in turn charged the brothers of Saint Dominic 
with envy ^ 

Bishop Juan de Palafox y Mendoza of Puebla wrote to Pope Innocent X 
m 1647 complaining that the Jesuits had acquired most of the wealth in the 
colony, saying 

They own the best hacitndas, and just two of their seminaries to-day possess 
three hundred thousand sheep with many head of larger cattle And while all the 
rest of the orders and the cathedrals own between them only three sugar mills, the 
Company of Jesus has six of the best , and, most Holy Father, such a mdl may be 
worth a million and a half pesos * * * There are haciendas which yield one hun- 
dred thousand pesos annually , and of this type of hacienda this Province of the 

^ From a letter of Marqufs de Villa- Mann que to Philip II, dated Mexiro, February 4, 15S7 
Dneument LXVTI in Documentos InfediLoa del Siglo XVI para la Hist de MdxiLo, Coll by Cuevas, 
S J 

’ D 4 vila, Teatro Eclesiistico vul I, p 16-7 

* Garda, ed , El Clero de Mexico Durante la Dominacidn F'^pafiola, p 126-7 » 134, T 45 -S^ 1 , 
ig6-7, Alegre Histona de la Compaflla de Jesus en Nueva Espafla, vol I, p g7-a Bancroft, 
Histoiyof Mexico, vol III,p 704-?, RivaPalaao op cU,p 367, Ancona, Histona de Yucatan vol 
II p 173-6, Ramirez, Noticias dc la Vida y Esentos de Fray lonbio de Denavente, p 85-6 Reme- 
sal, Hvslona de la Provincia de San Vicente de Chiapa, Lib X, cap u , Cogolludo, Los Tres Sigios de 
la Doimnaci6n Espaflola en YucaLin, vol II, p 105-136, Documentos Ineditos de Indias, vol XI, 
P 190 
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Company alone has six * + * Besides these are haciendas of wheat and gram four 
to SIX leagues across and very rich silver mines + * * 1 

In conclusion the bishop calculated that the income of each Jesuit was 
more than sixteen times the amount necessary for his sustenance 

A dispute having arisen over a hacienda which was claimed by both the 
Company of Jesus and the Puebla diocese, Bishop Palafox on Ash Wednes- 
day, 1647, revoked the Jesuits’ license to preach The Jesuit fathers denied 
and disregarded the bishop’s authority whereupon he forbade them to 
preach, teach, confess, or carry on any other sacerdotal function under 
penalty of excommunication, the same penalty to apply to any of the faithful 
who either confessed to a Jesuit or listened to a sermon preached by one 
Scurrilous abuse issued from the rival camps The ceremony of excommu- 
nication was solemnly earned out in the Cathedral of Puebla The bishop’s 
accompanying denunciation of the Jesuits so roused the congregation that 
it was with difficulty restrained from burning the Jesuits’ edifices But the 
Jesuits on the other hand became so threatening that the bishop deemed it 
advisable to flee and hide in the neighboring country-side ^ 

At the Spanish court, however, the Jesuits managed to undermine 
Bishop Palafox He was recalled, and though officially vindicated was not 
allowed to return to New Spam After his death twelve years later the 
Jesuits thwarted repeated attempts to secure his canonization But they 
in turn were expelled from all the Spanish dominions a century later, and 
their vast properties taken over ^ 

The Inquisition had been established in New Spam m 1571 * Though it 
worked with the utmost effectiveness,^ the rigid exclusion of immigrants 
tainted even with ancestral heresy, and the relatively small number of 
whites,® limited the material for the more gruesome manifestations of in- 
quisitorial power In over two centuries and a half not more than fifty 

* Carta del Illmo Pilafox y Mendoza 3 . su S S el Papa Inocente X 

® Garcia ed Don Juan dc Palafox y Mendoza, p 90—149 Ale^c ap czl , \ ol II p 231—376 
Medina Hist del tribunal del Santo Oftciu en Mexico, p 242-60 Guijo, Diano d' Sucesoa Nota- 
bles, p 79, Rivera Cam b as, fj/? cit vul I p 144-15^ Rivera, dejalapa, vol I, p 82-89 
® Ri\a Palacio op ett , vol II, p 825-84H 
< Cavo, Los Tres Sij'los de M^xuci, Ldj V, Para 1 

^ “The men who founded the Mexican Inquisition knew their duty and were resolute in its per- 
formance They were kept busy, tor between 1^74 and 1600, they despatched no less than 879 cases 
or an average of 34 per annum Considenng the complex chararler of the inquisitorial procedure, 
With Its inevitable delays and consumption of time, this represents a creditable degree of industry, 
equal to that of the great tribunal of Toledo, whuh at the same period was averaging 35 eases per 
annum ’’ Lea, The Inquisition of the Spanish Dependencies, p zoS-g 

■ The Indians’ exemption from persecution by the Inquisition cannot be attributed to kindliness 
on the part of a church that stamped out every form of dissent with unrelenting cruelty, spared 
neither sex, and visited the ancestral heresy upon the fourth generation of descendants The 
refusal m the political sphere to allnw the native tn work for himself, to make contracts, to be, in 
short, more than a hewer of wood and drawer of water, had its equivalent disqualification in the 
church’s attitude that he was incapable of inventing a heresy The Indian had nought to give but 
his labor — nothing was to interfere with his giving it — and if he fell short he could be arbitrarily 
whipped or otherwise punished without the formalities of a tnal 
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persons were burned,^ a number exceeded in the mother country in a single 
aiUo 2 

In consequence the economic aspects of the Holy Office stand out more 
sharply Seizures of property were numerous and provided vast revenue 

The accused could far more easily save his life and regain his liberty than his 
goods Confiscation * * * was almost always inevitable, in this both the laws 
and the inquisitors proved inexorable * * * The sequestration was based on the 
principle that heretics were not masters of their property, for this reason great 
care was taken to fix the precise period when the accused had begun to commit the 
crime of heresy In actions against the deceased * * * the proceeds of his prop- 
erty were exacted from the heirs from the date of his lapse ^ 

The property thus acquired was enormous The Attlo de Fe of 1649 
alone yielded three million pesos ^ Legally all this belonged to the crown 
but the inquisitors kept it, refused even to give an accounting, and grew 
rich — personally — in consequence ^ 

The inquisitors took full advantage of their special powers One of the 
tribunal’s first acts — in 1572 — was to prosecute Diego de Molina, a repar- 
iidor of Indians, because twelve natives assigned to the Holy Office were 
boys, while able-bodied adults who could be worked profitably had been 
given in return for bribes to others The inquisitors got the able-bodied 
workers without bribery ® 

“The prostitution of religion to the service of greed was exploited to the 
utmost ” ^ This characterization by Lea, the foremost historical authority 
on the Inquisition in Spain, applies equally to its offshoot in New Spam It 
became, writes Medina, “una casa de comercio ” ^ 

As the wealth and temporal power of church and hierarchy grew, their 
pomp and outer show were splendidly maintained At times even the 
Indians’ triljutes to the state were turned over Lo the clergy, as in the case of 
the church of the Augustmians completed m 1692 m Mexico City which 
proved so costly that the king of Spain, hearing of it, exclaimed, “Tell me, 
are the walls made of silver?” ® 

Potent indeed was the hierarchy m New Spam At its head was the 
archbishop of Mexico No less than ten of these prelates, one third of their 

* Icazbalceta^ Aiitos de Fe Cdebrados en Mexico, Obras, I, 316 While admitting this list is 
not complete this authority cites forty-one burned in person and ninety -nine — who had escaped — 
in 

* Llorente, Hist Critique de I'lnquisition d’Fspa^ne vol T, p 27Q-S0, vol IV, p 371 Accord- 
ing to this hisLonan the Inquisition in Spam burned, from 1481 to 1808, ■?i,qi 2 piersons, and 17,650 
— who had cither died or escaped — in effigy During the eighteen year Inquisitor-t^neralcy of 
Tom&a de lorquemada, 8 Boo were burned at the stake, and 87,521 suffered the penalty of infamy, 
confiscation of goods, and life imprisonment Llorente adduces evidence to show that these totals 
axe highly conservative 

* Riva Palacio, oP at , II cap xxxviii 

* Medina, Hist del Tnbunal del Santo Oficio de ia Inqmsicidn en Mexico, p 2og 

^ Lea op f 1/ , p 216-22 

•/drm| 3 i 5 ® Medina, 0^ at , p 212 

’ Lea, Hist of the bpamsh Inquisition, vol 11 , p 322 ® Obregdn, M6 xilq Vieju, ch xv 
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number, became viceroys, eloquent testimony to the close union of spiritual 
and military power ^ Despite an occasional fracas in which more than one 
viceroy learned to his cost not to antagonize the primate,^ collaboration was 
the rule ® 

After Pope Alexander VI had partitioned the New World between the 
Spanish and Portuguese kings in 1493,^ Pope Julius II in the early sixteenth 
century conceded to their Catholic majesties in Spam the patronage over the 
ecclesiastical domain in the Americas^ — "for having discovered and 
acquired that New World, and erected and endowed in it the churches and 
monasteries at our expense,” as Philip II summarized it ® 

The arrangement proved mutually satisfactory though it is unlikely that 
the popes would have conceded it had they understood the extent and subse- 
quent importance of the overseas domain And while successive monarchs 
made propagation of the faith their earnest endeavor and maintained the 
clerical dignities, privileges, and stipends, they jealously guarded their right 
to nominate bishops and curates (though subject in this respect to the pope's 
veto),^ to decide where churches and monasteries should be built, to permit 
or withhold the publication of papal bulls, to suspend the/weroj and confiscate 
ecclesiastical property Yet although the power of the Vatican was limited 
thereby, paradoxically that of the American hierarchy was augmented De- 
pending upon the royal will, they came to use their spiritual influence in- 
creasingly in behalf of their earthly master's mterest, and by an easy transi- 
tion in behalf of other earthly interests 

"Rather by missionaries than by arms” ® were the native Mexicans kept 
m subjection Colonial churches and convents were built as fortresses and 
were intended to serve in a dual capacity ^ So were their guardians 
Wrote Archbishop Lorenzana of Mexico in 1770 

* Sosa, El Episcopadu Memcano Moya de Contreras, 15B4, Garcia Guerra, 1611-12, Juan 
de Palafox y Mendoza, 1642 , Die^o Osorio do Escobar y Llamas, 1661 Payo Enriquez de Rivera, 
1673-80 Manuel PernS^ndez de Santa Cruz (appointed but never served) , Juan de Ortega Mon- 
tanez, i6g6 (served twice), Juan Antonio de Vizarron y Egurarreta, 17-14-40, Alonzo Nunez de 
Haro y Peralta, 17^7 Francisco Javier Lizana y Beaumont, iSog In addition Bucareh, 1771— 7g, 
though never archbishop, belonged to the religious order of San Juan 

* Viceroy Gelves was badly worsted by Archbishop Serna in the second decade of the seven- 
teenth century Cavo, Los Ires Siglos de Mexico, vol VI paras 23-26 Diego Lopez Pacheco 
Cabrera y Bobadilla, Duque de Escalona and Marques de Villena, the seventeenth viceroy, despite 
his exalted rank, was driven from ofoce by Bishop Palafox who replaced him in 1642 Bancroft, 
op ett , vol III, p gS-roB 

■ Vicero> Revillagigedo the elder wrote his successor that he always approved the first of three 
candidates for canonnes, curacies, et cetera presented by the archbishop and bishops I nKtrucctoncs 
Reservadas, p 144 This was the habit of virtually every viceroy, though as vice patron he could 
have imposed his own choice 

* Herrera, Hist General de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas 1 Tierra Pirme del Mar 
Oceano, Dec I, Lib II, cap iv 

® Idem, Dec I, Lib VI, cap xm 

* Declaraci 6 n del Patronazgo Real, 1574, Garcia, ed , El Clero Durante la Dormnaciiln Espafiola, 
Doc LXXXIX, p 185-194 

^ Banegas Galvin, Hist de Mijico, vol II p 14 

" Alaman, Hist de Mipco vol 1 , p S " Idem, vol II, p 163-4 

The king to the viceroy, Marquis de Villa-Manrique, June ig, 1566 

“I am informed that the rebel Chichiinecas of that country arc waging more formidable warfare 
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* * * In Amenca. the word of the gospel has won as much as the sword of the 
soldier, or at least has maintained and assured what was won by the latter * ♦ * 
The faith and the gospel make them (men) obedient to the sovereign, and to his 
ministers, and to that end all those against whom Cortes fought have been per- 
suaded ' 

The church sanctified the king's divine right, * the Inquisition punished 
doubts as heresy ^ After American independence the Holy Office turned its 
apintual and temporal arsenal against books and pamphlets which discussed 
the Constitution of the United States favorably or pictured the happiness of 
its citizens * For internal defense a diocesan clergy was worth an army corps 
at far less cost, for it was not merely self-sustaining but revenue-producing 

Neither church nor state alone could have made the common sources of 
income — tithes, alms, first-fruits, tribute, the sale of "bulls of the crusade” 
— so productive ^ But as part of the fiscal machinery, the clergy was no 
more trusted than any other part and as closely scrutinized 

Thus we find the king instructing the viceroy to see that priests keep an 
accurate register of births, baptisms, and deaths, as well as additional lists 
compiled from confessions, and to have these lists checked by the royal finan- 
cial ofiicers, for 

experience has shown that the clergy do not give this register and these hsts 
complete, but (with a pious falsehood) certify that some have died — in which they 
are in collusion with the governors and principal Indians — pocketing the tribute 
themselves, and benefiting to the prejudice of the royal treasury " 

A viceregal decree of 1784 illustrates the clerical service m the economic 
field 

than ever before, cjtpenditures of combating them areincreasini?, and the present order to effect their 
reduction and pacification * * * by presuiios of soldiers is not considered suitable, as all the men 
who have been pur‘!uing' the Indians are tired out, and that U would therefore be necessary to adopt 
some other course It has seemed fitting to very expert men to establish three or four towns on a 
cotdilhra whith encloses the pit's? into the Chichimeca lands from the said towns to keep tlie pass 
closed, and make war on the Indians in their own lands • • * It is also suggested that together with 
the towns, three or four monasteries of frvars should be founded, tor the purpose of attracting the 
Indians with gentle methods after harassing them by use of the towns These methods it was con- 
sidered would be the best means of doing away with the Indians I the King ” Rep m Histoncal 
Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya and Approaches Thereto to 177J Collected 
by Adolphe h A Bandclier and Fanny R Bandelier 

* Loreiizana, ed Hist deNuL\a EspoAa, p ^go, fn 

* Guerra, Hist de la Ri volucifin de Nueva Espaila, \ntiguamente An&huac, vol I, p 1S4 

^ Alaman op cd , vol I, p 14B 

"For being • • • seditious contrary to the monarchical state," was the wording of an edict of 
the Mexican Inquisition of 17Q7 condemning in latum a general history by a Trench priest Elements 
d’ Hu Loire Gdn^raJe, par M lAbb6MillQt Medina, up c»i , p 438-g 

^ Alaman op rtl vol I, p 12H 

‘ Eight ninths of the tithes went for ecclesiastical use, and the king’s mnth was also often re- 
turned in port, alms and first-fruits were wholly the clergy’s the tribute was a civil revenue, but 
occasionally it was assigned to the church and the clergy were often useful m helping to collect it 
The priests were also the salesmen of the "hulls of the crusade" (indulgences) but the proceeds went 
wholly to the royal treasury Fonseca y Urrutia, Hist de Real Haaenda, vol I, p la, 3a, vol 
HI. p 273, a74i 310, 316, 321 

' Instruccv6n Para el Virey * ’ ♦ Marqufis de Amanllas, 1755, Para 44 In Instruccmnea Re- 
servadas, p Si 
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Considenng the inclination of the natives toward a prejudiaal indolence * * * 
I emphatically urge the governors, corregidoresj alcaldes mayor ts and the rest of the 
justices that they watch with particular zeal that no Indian hve m idleness, that all 
work * ♦ * without excuse on all days that it is not forbidden I charge the parish 
pnests and other ecclesiastics to cooperate in this important matter, letting the 
natives know that the lazy, idle, incorrigible * * * will be punished with the great- 
est severity * 

The punishment which the clergy threatened — and with great effec- 
tiveness — was not merely of this world Anathemas were hurled at those 
who cultivated plants forbidden in the colony ^ On a single day Archbishop 
Sagade Bugueiro uttered three sets of major excommunications — against 
contrabandists, against those who delayed the transmission of the king’s 
orders, and against the adulterators of pulque * 

One additional source of great wealth for church and clergy was testa- 
mentary Abuse of death-bed confession to the destitution of legitimate 
heirs was notorious both in Spain and New Spam, and the kings legislated 
repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, against it ^ 

In 1790, out of 3387 houses on the Mexico City register, 1935 belonged to 
the church Out of this number 223, twelve per cent numerically, but with 
an income of less than eight per cent of the total, were assigned to educa- 
tional and charitable purposes The brotherhoods owned 538 houses, the 
sisterhoods 875, and the cathedral, Inquisition, ecclesiastical court and other 
entities, the remainder ® 

At the end of the eighteenth century the archbishop of Mexico was 
receiving from property alone an annual income of $130,000 (Mex ) , the 
bishop of Puebla, $110,000, the bishop of Valladolid, $100,000, and the 
bishop of Guadalajara $90,000 ® 

Yet within the ranks of the clergy there were amazing disparities — 
material and spiritual Despite the great wealth concentrated in monastic 
orders and in the secular hierarchy of the cities, in remote pueblos, country 
curates, chief heirs to the tradition of the earlier missionaries, unwilling to 
extort from their wretched parishioners, lived m abject poverty Wrote 
Baron Humboldt early in the nineteenth century 

What IS really distressing is to find in a diocese whose bishop enjoys an annual 
income of 650,000 francs, pnests of Indian villages who have not five or six hundred 
francs a year ’ 

* Decree of Viceroy MaLlas de Gilvez, June 3, 1784 Printed in M^jico Deade iBoB Haata 1B67 
Franasco de Paula Airan^oiz, vol 1 , App Doc 1 

* Guerra, op ctt , vol II, p 22E 

’ Sosa, op at , p m 

* Garda, ed , ElClero de Mexico Durante la Dominacidn Espafiola, p 231 Chapman, Hist ol 
Spain, p 322-3 Bancroft, cit,\o\. 111,0 704 Guijo, o/> cit p 137 

® Ths padrdn for that year, giving ownership, value and income of the capital’s pnvately owned 
real estate is reprinted in Noltcias de Mixuo (compiled by Francisco Sedano), vol II, p 35-7 

■ Von Humboldt, Essai Politique Sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne, vol I, ch vii 

“I Humboldt, op ext , vol I, ch vii 
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Officially the church declared war to the death on the Independence 
movement Yet in the patriot rank and file were humble priests and reli- 
gious The clergy itself split on the rock of earthly possessions Through- 
out, the Mexican clergy were the brains and spirit of the struggle for and 
against Mexican national liberty 

The hierarchy endorsed the plot, in i8o8, to remove viceroy Iturngaray 
— a sort of inverted Boston tea-party Inquisitor Alfaro 'was an active 
participant ^ Archbishop Lizana blessed the conspirators ^ Before under- 
taking the leadership, the hacGfulado Yermo spent several days m retreat 
with his confessor, a Mercedanan, at the latter s monastery ^ After his 
seizure the 'vneeroy was lodged in the Inquisition ^ The vice-queen was 
carried away m the archbishop’s litter ® The proclamation announcing 
the “coup d’6tat“ was signed by the archbishop 

But among those arrested was the Mercedanan Father Talamantes, 
native of Peru, who under the pen name of “true patriot” outlined twelve 
instances in which a colony may justly free itself from the mother country ’ 
He was cast into the dungeons of San Juan de Ulloa and placed in irons, 
which were not removed until after his death from yellow fever ® He was 
the first martyr from the clerical ranks to the cause of Mexican political 
nationalism 

Two years later — on September 15, 1810 — the village priest, Hidalgo, 
openly raised the standard of revolution But the hierarchy promptly 
brought to bear upon him the full force of its tremendous spiritual power 
Asserting that “religion condemns rebellion,” the bishop of Michoacan, 
Manuel Abad y Queipo, within a week launched a fulminating edict against 
the infant mdependentisL movement 

By virtue of mv authonty as bishop * * * l declare said Miguel Hidalgo and 
his three subordinates, the aforementioned captains (\llende, Aldama, Abasolo), 
to be disturbers of the public order, seducers of the people, sacrilegious, perjurers, 

* Guerra, Hist de la Rcvolundn dc Nueva Espaia, Antiffuamente Anihuac vol I, p iS6 

* Carlos Marla Bustamanle, Los Tres l^iiglos dc Mdxico, vol III, p 2J7 (ed of 1S36) 

* Alaman, Hist de M^ico, vol I, p 2jg 

vol I, p 24Q 

® Guerra, op cit , vol I, p 1B5 

* Idem, vol I p iBH 

* ralamaiitea, Biugralla y Esentos Pl^stumos, p 53-6B A 1 am an, op cil , vol I, App 36 

■ Rivera, Hist de Jalapa, vol I p 234 
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and liable to major excommunication under the canon Siguis suadente Diabolo 
* * * I declare them excommunicate, to be shunned, forbidding anyone to give 
them aid, comfort, or favor, under penalty of major excommumcation * * * Like- 
wise I exhort and command that portion of the people whom be has seduced as his 
soldiers and companions m arms, to return to their homes and disavow him within 
three days * * * under the same penalty of major excommumcation * * ♦ 1 

Moreover, against Hidalgo’s Indian Vtrgen de Guadalupe ^ the nationalist 
standard, the royalist forces opposed the white Vtrgen de los Remedzos^ which 
having been brought over by Cortes was considered particularly a Spanish 
patroness ^ 

Typical of the church’s opposition was the resolution forwarded to the 
viceroy by the congregation of ecclesiastics of the church of St Peter and 
St Paul in Mexico City on October 5 

Unammously and joyfully to dedicate the greatest effort in the confessionals, 
in the pulpits and in public and private conversations, to inspire and maintain in 
the faithful people of this capital, horror of the diabolic undertaking and purposes 
of the delinquent groups, to instil the loyalty with which should be respected and 
obeyed the legitimate authorities which rule us in the name of our august King 
Ferdinand VII, and the confidence and tranquillity with which one ought to rest 
in the arms of the just, proper, and benign government of Your Excellency, in the 
firm hope of obtaining through an honorable and pacific conduct, earthly and 
eternal happiness “ 

And so they did The clergy not only made full use of the confessional, 
but did not hesitate to betray it ^ Absolution was actually refused certain 
royalist penitents for refusing to report revolutionary sympathizers ® Even 
the gold and silver of the churches was offered to prosecute the extermination 
of the rebels ® 

The archbishop of Mexico, Francisco Javier de Lizana y Beaumont, 
declared the purpose to free America ”not only anti-Catholic, but chimerical, 
fantastic, and ridiculous ” ^ 

The bishop of Oaxaca, Antonio Bergosa y Jordan, m a pastoral pro- 
nounced the Independence movement to be “erroneous doctrme, contrary 
to the fourth precept of the decalogue, m which under the name of father 
and mother, God commands obedience, honor, and reverence to kings as 
well as to his viceroys and magistrates ” ® 

The bishop of Puebla, Manuel Ignacio Gonzilez del Campillo, took an 


> Herniindez y Dlvalos, ColecLi6n de Documentos para la Hist de la Guerra de Independencia 
vdI II, p 106 

* AJaman, op ctl , vol I, p 487 
^ Hemindez y DAvalos, op ett , vol II, p 124 

^ Alaman, flj!' , vol IV, p 284-5 455, Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol IV, p 331-2 
® Alaman, op cii , vol III, p 395 

" Zirate, M6xico i Travds de los Siglos La Independencia, p 341 
’ Edict of Archbishop Oct iB, iBio, Hernindez y Divalos, op at , vol II, p 168 
" Pastoral of June 30, 1811 , Hernindez y Davalos, op ett , vol III, p 32° 
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active part m recruiting volunteers and on October 27 issued, together with 
289 members of the clergy of his diocese, the followmg proclamation 

Animat^ by the sentiments peculiar to our character and ministry, and con- 
sidering that we are angels of peace, destined to establish it between heaven and 
earth, and among men , that ai ministers of the holy religion that we profess, which 
imposes as one of the first duties, obedience, respect, and submission to the kings, 
we should be the firmest columns supporting the throne of the monarch whom we 
have sworn to recognize and obey, and seeing that a revolution has been started 
in the bishopric of Valladolid by a few infamous and unnatural subjects, who 
aspire to shake off the gentle yoke under which we have lived contentedly for three 
centuries * * * all of those who sign below, duly swear that we shall never deviate 
from the just cause of preaching and teaching m the exercise of our ministry as well 
as in private ronversations the sane doctrine of obedience and respect to our legiti- 
mate sovereign Ferdinand VII, and to his legitimate successors according to the 
constitution of the kingdom, as well as to those who govern in his royal name 
« 4 * 1 

“Angels of peace,” the clerg>' certainly were not The bishop of Oaxaca, 
Antonio Bergosa y Jordan, m addition to giving spiritual aid to the royalist 
cause, organized a corps of ecclesiastics ^ which later participated actively 
in physical warfare ® Machete as well as cross was wielded by ecclesiastical 
hands * 

The bishop of Linares, Pnmo Feliciano Marin, 15 credited with having 
persuaded Lieutenant-Colonel Elizondo to betray his commander Hidalgo ^ 

Being a priest, the captured leader had first to he degraded to render him 
subject to secular jurisdiction The ecclesiastical court did its part On 
July 30, i8n, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla met death calmly before a firing 
squad 

Notwithstanding the denunciation by I he church of Hidalgo as a heretic, 
atheist, apostate, and “follower of Martin Luther,” * he was always and to 
the end a fervent Catholic Replying to the charges formulated by the 
Inquisition he said 

Neither by force of arms nor man-piower can our oppressors continue to hold 
us enslaved What recourse then is left them^ To use every unjust, illicit, and 
base means * * * Even the most illustrious issue excommunications * * * to 
temfy the ignorant with the word ” anathema ’> * * * 

Who would believe * * * that the shamelessness of the Spaniards would go so 
far as to profane the most sacred things in order to perpetuate their intolerable 
domination? * * * to make use of excommunications against the vcr\ spirit of the 
thurch, to launch them when there is no religious issue whatever involved^ 

Open your eyes, Americans 1 Do not let our enemies deceive vou They are 
Catholics for political purposes only Their God is monev Their threats have 


^ Hernftndcz y Dfivalns pp at vqI II, p igz-j * Idem, vol I\ , p log 

\taman, np cU , vol HI, p 240 *' 7 irate, La Guerra cle Independenua, p 209 

* Idem p 121-2, ^6g vol IV, p 411 ^ Idem, vol II p 131 
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oppression as their soie aim Shall we believe that he cannot be a true Catholic 
who does not subject himself to the Spanish despot? Whence comes to us this 
new dogma, this new article of faith? * ♦ ♦ Do not listen to the seductive voices 
which beneath the cloak of religion desire to make you victims of their insatiable 
greed ^ 

No less insistent on his Catholicism was Father Morelos, Hidalgo’s 
successor He it was who formally declared Mexico’s independence from 
Spam and convoked the embryonic nation's first congress Under his guid- 
ance the Constitution of Apatzmgan was drawn up More striking even 
than its democratic provisions — popular sovereignty, freedom of speech 
and press — was its religious emphasis 

The first clause declared the Roman Catholic religion alone was per- 
mitted Public officials were obliged to swear to defend that faith with 
their blood and to admit no other Heresy and apostasy constituted two 
of the three offenses for which naturalized citizens could lose their citizen- 
ship (the third being l^se nation) In the indirect systems of election for 
congress, the parish was the primary voting unit , the electors there chosen 
by the voters were obliged to pass into the principal church “where a solemn 
mass to the Holy Ghost will be celebrated and an address appropriate to the 
circumstances delivered by the priest or some other ecclesiastic ” ^ When 
these electors had named a representative for congress, they were again to 
attend church for a solemn Te Deum ^ 

No sooner was the constitution adopted, however, than the church vied 
with the civil authorities in attacking it 

The cathedral chapter of Mexico City imposed the penalty of major ex- 
communication not only on whosoever read it, but on those who failed to 
denounce others whom they knew to possess copies of the document ^ 

The Inquisition, which had from the earliest days of rebellion condemned 
“the manifest heresy of the people’s sovereignty,” ® now issued a similar 
anathema ® placing in a difficult position the clergy in territory controlled 
by the revolutionists who had ordered the new constitution to be read by 
every priest to his congregation ^ Not a few curates — though a small 
minority — ® were sympathetic with the insurgent cause “Almost alone 
they sustained it,” wrote Alaman ® 

Indeed, besides the two great figures, Hidalgo and Morelos, more than 
one hundred parish priests, includmg the leaders, Matamoros and Mercado, 

* Proclamation issued by Hidalgo, Dec 15, 1810, in Valladolid Garda, ed , El Clero de Mexico 
y la Guerra de Indepcndencia Documentos del Arzobiapiado, p 45-7 

* Art 6q 

^ Idem, 76 

* Alaroan, op ett , vol IV p 176 

® Notably in an edict published August 7, iSoB Obregdn, Mexico Viejo, p jga 
"Alaman op , vol IV, p 177-8 
’ Idem, p 17Q 

® Garcia, ed , El Clero de Mdxico y la Guerra de Independenaa, p 7 
“Alaman, 0/1 , vol III, p 213 
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and some fifty members of the religious brotherhoods, took the field Their 
presence m the revolutionary ranks testified to the social ingredients of the 
movement, and refuted the allegations of its “heretical” character More 
in contact with the masses than the higher hierarchy, many of them risen 
from the ranks of the dispossessed, they knew and felt keenly the oppres- 
sions and discriminations of the colonial system Like their leaders, many of 
them died on the battle-field or before the firing squad 

When Morelos was captured toward the end of 1815, the Inquisition was 
to sentence to death its last heretic ^ 

This, like all royalist victories, was solemnized in the churches When 
the gallant Mina was captured, Bishop Perez of Puebla, notorious for his 
volte-face upon the king’s return to power m 1814,^ himself chanted the 
pontifical high mass of thanksgiving ® The rattle of musketry which dis- 
patched captured prisoners often mingled with the music of the Te Deum 
from within the sanctuary^ 

With the country virtually pacified the hierarchy in 1821 staged a com- 
plete right-about and secured the independence which for ten years they had 
helped suppress ® The motive was detestation of the reestablished Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 with its democratic provisions and curtailment of 
clerical mmm unities ® For the new charter put an end to all privileged 
tribunals ^ 

Our dauntless leaders • * * could not allow that an immunity (fucro) con- 
ceded by both laws (civil and ecclesiastical) be taken from them * * * Igualai 
Iguala • Your name will be great among the peoples of America In your bosom 
was sown the seed of independence, in order to defend our holy religion * * * 
The war for our independence is a war of religion all of us should be soldiers — 
ecclesiastic and layman, noble and plebeian, rich and poor, young and old — should 
take up arms, range ourselves with our military chiefs, and all resolve to die on the 
field of honor and religion ® 

Thus did Father San Martin, preaching in Guadalajara cathedral, 
expound the new ecclesiastical orientation 

Religion no longer “condemned rebellion” when it was m the clerical 
interest Forgotten were the solemn oaths of loyalty to king and constitu- 
tion,® and the ever-pledged support of constituted authority 

Bishop Perez of Puebla, who shortly before had held that the people’s 
love for their king should become a “rational delirium,” and their fidelity 


' For the Inquisition s finding see p ^4 

* Alaman, op evi , vol IV, p 
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‘ *^ee chapter, How Independence Was Achieved, 34-7 
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''a dominant passion/' ^ was the ecclesiastical leader m the new movement ^ 
The clergy conceived the plan,^ selected its military leader,* supplied funds/ 
furnished the printing press to dissemmate the new idea " and worked 
actively in persuading the royalist soldiers to desert their banners ^ 

Te Deums m every temple celebrated the new order ® which seated an 
emperor on the Mexican throne with unusual pomp and glitter,® established 
exclusion and intolerance of any religion but the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman," and ranked blasphemy with "atrocious murder" as the only 
unpardonable crimes 


* Idem, vol IV, p 444 

^ Idem, vol V, p 257, 261 
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* Idem, vol V, p 51 
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“The Independence of 1821 had for its true cause not love of liberty,” 
wrote the clerical hislonan Arrangoiz * * * *' and certainly not hatred 
for Spain * * * but hatred against the decrees of the Corks against the 
Jesuits, monks, and their properties * * * 

So, indeed, did the Mexican hierarchy regard independent Mexico An 
episcopal edict having ruled “ that all the penalties, excommunications, 
reservations, censures, and edicts of the extinguished Inquisition are in full 
vigor,” ^ among them the prohibition “to have and read heretical books,” ^ 
an edict by the vicar-general of the Mexico archdiocese, on November 13, 
1822, declared that to these “sjnntual penalties” would be added “the civil, 
which at our interpellation the corresponding authority will impose ” ^ This 
intellectual suppression by the joint church and state judicial and police 
power was to continue until past the middle of the century,^ when the Re- 
form abolished it 

After Iturbide's fall, the first rift between church and state came over 
the “patronage ” The Mexican hierarchy held that this privilege exercised 
until independence by “their most Catholic majesties” of Spain, now 
devolved to the Holy See ® This position would have been more defensible 
had not the clergy insisted on retaining the corresponding privileges The 
state was to function in behalf of the church as formerly, but the church was 
to be independent of civil authority The net result of this position, if 
successfully maintained, would have been greatly to increase the Mexican 
church’s power 

The tnesada and media anala, a part of the clerical stipend formerly paid 
to the king, was now refused to the republic , the clergy holding that it was 
a grace conceded by Pope Urban VIII to King Philip IV 

The differences between clergy and government were intensified by the 
papal hostility, reflecting the attitude of the Holy Alliance toward the newly 
established nations of the Western hemisphere Disregarding the fact of 
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Mexican independence, Pope Leo XII, in 1824, in an encyclical urged the 
American archbishops and bishops “to clarify before your flock the august 
and distinguished qualities of our beloved son Ferdinand VII * * * “ ^ an 
invitation to return to Spanish rule, which the Government respectfully 
though firmly rejected But the archbishop of Mexico, and the bishop of 
Michoacin, abandoned Mexico for Spam^ m deference to the king’s wishes, 
and the pope declined to declare the metropolitan see vacant'* 

As the Vatican would neither receive the Mexican representative, Fran- 
cisco Pablo Vasquez,^ nor fill the vacancies, and the clergy would not recog- 
nize the right of any other power to do so, three years later seven of the ten 
bishoprics in the country and seventy-nine of the benefices attached to the 
cathedral lacked incumbents Of the three remaining bishops one was in 
his dotage, and the other two, in Puebla and Oaxaca, were so far south that 
Northerners to be ordained had to travel more than a thousand miles ^ 
The clergy’s numerical insufficiency and consequent inability to attend to its 
duties created general dissatisfaction Yet official protests against the papal 
intromission into state affairs reiterated the nation’s intense Catholicism 
adverting that the Constitution of 1824 and all state constitutions had 
“taken pains to fix as fundamental and irrevocable the establishment of the 
Catholic, Roman and Apostolic religion and the exclusion of any other ” ® 

To understand the bitter and still enduring struggle begun m the early 
thirties, culminating in liloody civil war twenty years later, followed by 
foreign intervention, one must consider briefly the position and character 
of the Mexican church as the century entered its second quarter The 
missionary spirit of the early sixteenth century had long since faded The 
Jesuits who had kept it alive in the northern provinces had been expelled 
by Charles III Friars, living in luxury and ease, now filled the city con- 
vents Contributing less than their share to the nation’s spiritual needs, 
inadequate both in quantity ^ and quality, they were a heavy drain on the 
country’s economic resources 

The clergy’s preoccupation was the maintenance of its privileges or 
fueros Among these was the right to have all criminal and civil actions 
tried before ecclesiastical tribunals The layman who sued or was sued 

* In Archive Hist( 5 nco Diplomitico Mexicano, No g, p 

* Anas, Mexico a Travt^ de los Mexico Independiente, vol IV, p I4g 
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before such a court was, naturally, at a disadvantage The Tribunal de 
Haceduna, which decided all matters connected with the collection of tithes, 
was presided over by canons, who were thus both interested parties and 
judges ^ 

Despite their small numbers the clericals were the real ruling force m the 
community To the tremendous control through rehgion of the minds of the 
people was added the economic strangle-hold The church had become the 
national money-lender* Owning, at least, half the national real estate it 
held mortgages on much other property Besides its income from invest- 
ments were the first fruits, the multiple revenues from every kind of religious 
ceremony and the tithes which the state helped collect 

The two authorities concurred in ordering the payment of the tithes, the eccle- 
siastical binding the conscience and fulminating censures against the disobedient, 
and the civil compelling by means of the force which is at its disposal, those who did 
not fulfil this duty through fear of God " 

Police and army were at the clergy’s beck and call A dissenter was 
subject to arrest and prosecution by the civil authorities, to social ostracism, 
and to the vivid presentation of the torments of hell-fire to his trembling 
family Monastic vows were a civil obligation and the church could call 
on the state to enforce them Municipal authorities issued orders that 
private houses should be decorated on religious holidays ^ 

The Government excluded and suppressed at the instance of the clergy 
“impious” books and writings,^ which included literature that was remaking 
the world toward the beginning of the nmeteenth century The federal 
tariffs of 1821, 1827, and 1837, specifically excluded books that were “con- 
trary to religion ” ^ In 1851, “The Education of Woman” having been 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities, Government agents seized the 
copies at the book-store in the capital * 

Freedom of thought not merely in religion but in social matters was 
strictly taboo, and the priests, who dominated education, were the vigilant 
guardians of the minutest mental heresy The aristocracy rigidly conformed 
to their slightest indications And the populace viewed mitre, cassock, 
and co\\l with superstitious awe, prostrating itself in the presence of 

> Ward at ctl , vdI I, p hS 
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reli^ous manifestations and fervently kissing the ground on which the bishop 
had trod One stood at one’s penl when the host passed , persons failing 
to kneel even from ignorance were imprisoned,^ and for not domg it an 
American was murdered m his shop ^ 

Secure and arrogant in its wealth and strength, in its true function the 
church was atrophied The conspicuous note m the earlier protests of such 
Reformists as Melchor Ocampo and Guillermo Prieto, is to call the church 
back to Its prescribed service These men were devout Catholics, and for 
that very reason viewed with profound sorrow the discrepancy between the 
actual conditions of clerical life and the clergy's traditional duty 

H G Ward, British charge d’affaires, was struck by the exorbitant fees 
for marriages, baptisms, burials, masses, and other church ceremonies which, 
in his judgment, produced "a most demorahzing^lTect among the Indian 
population” 

For instance, m States, where the daily wages of the labourer do not exceed two 
reales ® and where a cottage can be budt for four dollars, its unfortunate inhabitants 
are forced to pay twenty-two dollars for their marriage fees , a sum which exceeds 
half their yearly earnings, in a country where Feast and Fast days reduce the num- 
ber of dlas Utiles (on which labour is permitted) to about one hundred and seventy- 
five The consequence is, that the Indian either cohabits with his future wife until 
she becomes pregnant (when the priest is rompefled to marry them with, or with- 
out fees), or, if more religiously disposed, contracts debts and even commits thefts, 
rather than not satisfy the demands of the ministers of that religion, the spirit of 
which appears to be so little understood 

Throughout the Bishopric of Valladolid the marriage fees vary from seventeen 
to twenty-two dollars In La Puebla, Durango and Mexico, they are from four- 
teen to eighteen dollars, according to the supposed means of the parties , and these 
enormous sums are extorted from the meanest parishioners 

The fees on baptisms and burials, are likewise very high In the mining dis- 
tricts, each miner pa\s weekly to the Church, half a real (a medio) 111 order to pro- 
vide for expenses of his funeral , and on the day of the ray a (the weekly payment), 
an agent of the Cura is always present to receive it Thus twenty-six reales, or 
three dollars and two rtahs (thirteen shillings English money), are paid annually, 
by each mining labourer m full health and employment, 111 order to secure the 
privilege of a mass being read over his body upon his decease An Indian, who 
lives ten years under such a system, would pay six pounds tin shillings for the 
honour of a funeral, and \ et would not be exempt from continuing his contributions, 
although the amount paid in one year, ought more than to cover any fees that could 
reasonably he claimed by the Church ^ 

Many of the investments held in mortmain had ceased to serve their 
onginal functions In the convent of the Filipinas, founded to send mission- 
aries to the Philippine Islands, dwelt but three monks, who divided its large 
mcome 

1 Bancroft, oP ett , vol VI, p ^g5 * Twelve and a haU cents, U S cy 

"Thompson, Recollections of Mexico * Ward, op ctl , vol I, p 116-7 
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Madame Calderon de la Barca, the devout Catholic wife of Spain^s 
first minister m Mexico, thus described her visit to the convent of the Encar- 
nacion m 1842 

This convent is in fact a palace * * * each nun has a servant, and some have 
two ♦ * • the convent is rich , each novice at her entrance pays five thousand 
dollars into the common stock There are about thirty nuns and ten novices 

* * * 

Having visited the whole building and admired one virgin's blue satin and 
pearls, and another’s black velvet and diamonds, sleeping holy infants, samts, 
paintings, shrines and confessionals * * * we came at length to a large hall, dec- 
orated with paintings and furnished with antique highbacked arm-chairs, where a 
very elegant supi>er, lighted up and ornamented, greeted our astonished eyes , 
cakes, chocolate, ices, creams, custards, tarts, jellies, blancmanges, orange and 
lemonade, and other profane dainties, ornamented with gilt paper cut into little 
flags, etc I was placed in a chair that might have served for a pope under a holy 
family ♦ • * 1 

Apart from other funds, the real estate held by each convent usually ex- 
ceeded fifty properties, an average of more than one per nun The number 
of properties owned, and the number of nuns and servants in each of the 
ten more prosperous convents m Mexico City shortly before the Reform,^ 
was as follows ^ 


Convent 

Nuns 

Servants i 

rRaPEBTIZS 

Enrarnacifln 

44 

71 

79 

Concepcion 

36 

79 

132 

Regina Coeli 

3 ° 

68 

62 

San Lorenzo 

30 

29 

60 

Jesfis Maria 

2Q ^ 

55 

83 

Balvanera 

27 

44 

1 63 

San Geronimo 

26 

42 

60 

Santa Catalina de Sena 

25 

33 

60 

San Jos£ de Gracia 

22 


52 

Santa Clara 

22 

1 

1 30 

I 

44 


Among the brotherhoods the discrepancy between their wealth and the 
number of friars m each monastery v as even more striking, thirty-nine of 
these being inhabited by less than five monks * 

* Barta Life in MeiiLn, Letter j ^ 

* The year la nnl given 

“ Gania Cubas El Libro dc mis Rccuerdos p 21 - ^3 Jos6 Marla Lma Mora in Mdxico y Sua 
Revolucioncs vol I p 49M-Q, gives soinevibiL cUfTereut figures luv the year but they show a 
aimilar pro portion of nuns, servants and proper tus 

* Word, f»/> ci/ivol 1, p 
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Madame de la Barca never wearies of commenting on the wealth and 
splendor of the church ceremonials 

On Holy Thursday in the church of San Francisco "the bishops and priests 
were in a blaze of gold and jewels " In the cathedral "its magnificence 
struck us with amazement Its gold and silver and jewels, its innumerable 
ornaments of holy vessels, the nch dresses of the priests all seemed burmng 
m almost intolerable brightness” In the Church of Santa Clara "the 
magnificence of jewels and crimson velvet and silver and gold, dazzlmg ” 

In contrast with this, on Palm Sunday, 

* * * the whole Cathedral presented the appearance of a forest of palm-trees 

* * * and under each tree a half-naked Indian, his rags clinging together with 
wonderful pertinacity , long, matted, dirty black hair both in men and women * 

The consecration of the archbishop of Mexico is thus described 

* * * the ceremony * * * was very superb **“ * * the quantity of jewels on the 
dresses of the bishops and priests, and on the holy vessels, etc , enormous The 
bishops were arrayed in the white velvet and gold, and their mitres were literally 
covered with diamonds The gold candlesticks and golden basins for holy water, 
and golden incensories, reminded me of the description of the ornaments of the 
Jewish tabernacle m the days of Moses, of the "candlesticks of pure gold, Hith 
golden branches” , and " the tongs and snull-dishes of pure gold” or of the temple 
of Solomon, where the altar was of gold, and the table of gold, and the candlesticks 
and the snuffers, and the basins and the spoons, and the censors were of pure gold ^ 

Madame de la Barca makes certain to add that in the crowded cathedral 
there was not a single beggar, "as they are always excluded on such oc- 
casions ” ^ 

Almost unconsciously this gifted word-painter notes the contrast between 
the ecclesiastical splendor and the poverty of the masses Thus, writing 
of the Church of San Cristobal near the village of Sopayuca 

The magnificence of these places of worship is extraordinary Here was the 
country church crowded with iepvrns fbeggars) * * * Indians with bare feet, 
yet the building large and nch * * * and lighted with great tapers which threw 
their gloomy rays on * * * the rich gilding that encrusted the walls * * * i 

Class lines on a sartorial basis were drawn in the church 

We received a few days since an invitation to attend the sumptuous massj 
annually given by the Asturian Brotherhood, m honour of the Virgin of Covadonga, 
in the church of Santo Domingo The invitation being printed on blue satin, with 
gold lace and tassels, seems worthy of a place in a box of wax figures * * * The 
church was superbly decorated, and only well-dressed people w ere admitted ® 

^Op cit Letter 14 ^ Irfftw, Letter 14 ^ Idem Letter 2g 

* /rfem, Letter I B < /drm, Letter 2 K 
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On the morality of the clergy m those times and of their position m the 
social fabric, Jus to Sierra, for many years minister of education in the 
Porfino Diaz cabinet, wrote 

The social leader was the bishop, the head of the clergy , the canons were next in 
order * * * indulgent toward all corruption, abuses, sms * * * toward the 
illegitimate family, spawned from concubinage, which swarmed in the city and 
m the parishes Ecclesiastical celibacy was almost a myth * ♦ * This mter- 
vcntion of the clergy in the family adulterated its racial composition and gave to 
the population a lighter complexion The houses were fragrant with incense but 
not with moral health , the homes were shrines of images * * * Continual 
church celebrations, all resigned to earn little, to spend little, to exist in little 
comfort * * * the Indian lived and vegetated as his father before him , a little 
agriculture * * * inMgnificant crafts conserved without a single variation from 
lather to son, and much drunkenness on all feast days (half the days of the year) 

* * * such was the woof of small community life ‘ 

The case of curate Agustin Duenas, while extreme, reflected the low 
state to which had sunk a clergy which tolerated such a man in its fold 
Coarse and ruthlessly extortionate in his demands upon the faithful of his 
parish, the episode which shook the entire community and reechoed through- 
out Mexico was the following 

A servant named Campos requested the free burial of the body of one of his 
sons, and as the curate refused because these fees constituted his living, the poor 
man in his affliction asked 

"But what shall I do with the body? " 

To which the curate replied "halt it and eat it " 

These words have already become traditional in Michoacan ^ 

The functions and rites of baptism, marriage, and sepulture were wholly 
in\ested in the church It owned every cemetery, and refused interment 
to Catholics who were anticlerical Burial on consecrated ground was 
denied former President Gome/ Pedra/a, though he had been a friend of the 
church during his life and had been attended by priests on his death-bed, 
since he had failerl to confess before expiring 

The episode of Father Duenas reflected a condition in the State of Mi- 
choacan signalized in the newspaper ‘ El Siglo" in January, 1852 

In this capital (Morelia) man\ corpses have been put out that the police may 
collect them, because the families have not had the means to bury them * 

The iampo santo or burial ground in San Juan Bautista m the State of 
Tabasco is thus described by a visitor in the eighteen thirties 

* * * Cows and pigs were grazing on thij, sanctified ground, placidly furrowing 
the earth which covered the remains of Christians * * • My companion called 

‘ Sitrra Juare? Ohra > Su Tiempo p 12-1 

* Ob^a^ C oinplrlas rlc Mckhor Orampo ^ ol I p 1-4 fii 

■Bancroft op r;l,vcfl \ p i2g 

‘Quoted m Mexico a Travis de log Sigloa, Mixico Independiente Olavarria y Ferrari, p 770 
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my attention to the fact that * • ♦ only the very poor were condemned to be the 
playthings, if not the actual fodder, of filthy animals , that those who can pay an 
impost, masquerading under the name of alms, to the church authorities, alone 
enjoy the privilege of having their relatives and friends boned in the house of the 
Lord, and that the more money was paid the closer to the tabernacle were the 
remains interred ^ 

Such were the conditions that gave birth to the belief in Mexico that 
clerical reform was essential as a preliminary to national progress 

Under the guidance of Valentin Gomez Farias, the first figure in Mexican 
public life after independence to be dominated by motives other than politi- 
cal, the liberal congress of 1833 declared that the patronaio resided in the 
nation, a move inspired both by the nationalistic desire to assert 
independence of the Vatican and the religious motive of remedying “the 
supreme shortage of ecclesiastics ” ^ Congress likewise abolished the civil 
enforcement of monastic vows, and decreed that the tithes, hitherto obliga- 
tory contributions from every individual to the church, be voluntary^ 

The bishop of Puebla, Francisco Pablo Vasquez, declared this congres- 
sional action to be “a sacrilegious pronouncement against the divine author- 
ity of the pope ” ^ Farias was labelled “a little Judas “ ^ The entire 
hierarchy refused to obey the new legislation ® 

So rebellious continued the clergy that the Government felt obliged 
to issue a circular against the “ abuse made of the pulpit and the secrecy of 
the confessional for political purposes,” and concluding with the admonition 
to the priests not to forget their duties as subjects of the Government ’ 

They had already forgotten A cuartdazo was engineered by the Morelia 
garrison, the first announced proviso of which was “ to protect at all costs the 
holy religion of Jesus Christ and the exemptions and privileges of the clergy 
and army threatened by intrusive authority ” ^ 

The struggle was on The clergy uniting with the army whose special 
privileges were likewise menaced, selected as its standard-bearer General 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, who promptly grasped the opportunity to 
satisfy his insatiable lust for power and spoils The church acclaimed him 
as “the restorer of its liberties” and mobilized in his support with an 
enthusiasm which the following edict reveals 

A thousand times blessed the man who with so skilful a hand has known to 
return to God His legitimate inheritance His memory will be held in eternal 
thankfulness throughout the ages and his crown will be precious and unforgettable 
for all eternity His name will be hailed by all generations , young and old, vir- 

* Mestre Ghighazra, DocumenLos y Dates para la Histona de Tabasco vnl II, p 341 

2 In the words of Dr Pedro Espinosa rcpresentalive of the E-desiastical Chapter of Guadala- 
jara Coiecci6n Erlesiistica Mejicana, vol III, p joi 

* Dublin y Lozano, Legislaci6n Mein-ana, No 127^ 

* Olavarrli y Feiraxi, op «/ , p 336 ^ OUvarria y Terran, op iit , p 33J-4 

* Idem, p 319 ® from Plan de Morelia in Idem, p 324 

"Idem, p 336 " Bancroft, o/i , vol VI, p 584 
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gins and children will praise him because all ol us, not only through the might of 
bis sword, always victorious in battle, but because of his religious piety and his 
true Catholicism, have secured the peace and liberty of our Church * * * We 
were already perishing But God compassionately threw a benign glance upon us 
and was compassionate with our misfortunes At the end of last April He caused 
unexpectedly to appear a brilliant star whose beauty, brightness, and splendor 
announced to us, as m the day of the three happy magi, that justice and peace were 
approaching and indeed already were on earth This was * * * the sudden 
arrival of His Excellency Don Antonio L6pez de Santa Anna at this Capital, return- 
ing to reassume command of cur Republic ^ 

The union of church and army was successful "The holiest revolution 
our republic has ever seen," declared Bishop Vasquez, proclaiming a triduo 
of masses for Lhe "conservation, prosperity, and righteous government" of 
Santa Anna, and offered "in conjunction with the other bishops, 200 days of 
indulgence for each Salve or Ave Maria * * * uttered within lhe seventy- 
two hours of the tnduum ” ^ 

From then on, with a few intermissions, Mexico was fated for some 
twenty years through the combined forces of clericalism and militarism to 
be bedeviled by the domination of that unscrupulous and unprincipled 
adven turer 

But Santa Anna himself was to reduce the church’s economic power 
Even during Lhe viceroy alty it had been the monarch’s habit to expropriate 
(which meant appropriate) clerical wealth m Lime of financial stringency 
The later kings grew more and more rapacious The episcopate itself 
indulged the confiscatory habit When funds were needed overseas in i8og 
in the war against Napoleon, Archbishop Li/ana of Mexico cau=;ed $400,000 
pesos to be taken by force from the house of the Duke of Terranova, Marquis 
of the Valley of Oaxaca, descendant of Hernan Cortes, although in the list 
they appeared as a voluntary loan 

After independence, the waning popularity of the church increasingly 
drew attention to its great wealth and to Lhe relativel> small benefit the 
community derived therefrom Administrations were successively bankrupt , 
funds to pay public employees were lacking Not unnaturally the Govern- 
ment turned, as in colonial limes, to its associate, Lhe church , first asking, 
tnen taking The nibbling, however, was insignificant until the country 
was plunged, largely through Lhe perverseness of Santa Anna,'’ into war with 
the United States With the treasury emptv and Mexicans perishing in the 
field, appeals were made to the patriotism of the church In vain 

‘ Edict issued bv the president and Eitlesiaslical Chapter nf the Holy Melrciiiolitan Church of 
MeaiLO governm*, the ar^.hbishopriL addrchstil to the dioLCse June 2H, 1^14 Keprinled m Colec- 
ci6ii Edesusliia Mcjitana \ ul IV p 2gj-4 

’tdiiLuftHt ifl)4 vn Coleccion EclcsiisLica Mejicana, vol IV, p 303-7 

* Alaman Hist du MdjiLO, vol I p 305-6 

« See p SS5, fn 

* OLavardd y Ferrari, op cii , p 605 
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Indeed, seeing its coffers threatened, the church had, in the presence of 
invading armies, sought to incite discord behind the Mexican lines ^ Under 
these circumstances and m the face of the national emergency, congress on 
January 13, 1847, approved a law "to provide fifteen million pesos from the 
hypothecation of public sale of properties held in mortmain " but specifically 
exempting all charitable, religious, and educational institutions ^ The 
measure, therefore, touched merely a small fraction of the clerical riches — 
riches which the law’s sponsors asserted had always been freely used to 
foment revolts and civil strife in the interest of clerical privileges (Among 
these revolts were that of Bravo against Victoria in 1826,’' those under the 
Plans of Orizaba and Cuernavaca in 1834^ for "religion and immunities,” 
that of Huejotzingo in 1842 ^ The clergy supported Bustamante who had 
rebelled against President Guerrero,® and overthrew the Liberal Farias 
who left office "without a stain on his character,’" ^ and as one historian 
records, “with his hands clean of blood or money ” **) 

The clergy ascribed Mexico’s misfortune to divine castigation The 
bishop of Durango reviewing the legislation against clerical privileges de- 
clared his conviction that in consequence "the Supreme Being has not 
granted his powerful protection to our governments ” “ But in the wake of 
the disaster of war and the temporary eclipse of Santa Anna new ideas made 
great headway in Mexico 

Along with a growing belief that in clerical dominance were rooted many 
of Mexico’s troubles, the idea of religious tolerance, the permission for sects 
other than the Catholic to exist in the republic was gaming As early as 
1831 Vicente Rocafuerte published an “Essay on Religious Tolerance” 
The pamphlet was denounced as seditious and the author arrester], but the 
trial, held amid great public excitement, resulted in his acquittal The 
clergy violently combated Lhe idea 

“Sedition, disorder, cruelty, blood, and death are the terrible effects of 
Protestantism,” maintained a clerical pamphleteer 

"Liberty of cults, liberty of conscience — two programs as impious as 
they are disastrous,” said Clemente de Jesus Mungufa, bishop of Michoa- 
can 

"The country should close its doors to Protestants as Lhe father would 
close the doors of his house to those who injure his children, or as a city 
would exclude persons with contagious diseases ” This represented the 
clerical view as expressed in 1848 

• IdtM, p 604, * Sudrez y Navarro, op cit , p 241 

Idem, p 610 ^ Banrrofl op nl vol V, p m7 

” Suirez y Navarro, Hist di* Mljko, p qa * Rivera Hisl de JaUpa vol III, p 227 

* Bancroft, op cit , vol V p M7 ■ Olavarrla y Ferrari op nl , p 72 t 

^Jdrm, p 2?? ^^Idrrn, p 2M6 

Guerrero, Dictamen Teol6pico Contra El Ensayo Sobre Tolerancia Religioaa de Vicente Roca- 
fuerte 

** Carta Pastoral, Nov 15 1854 

Quoted m CallcoLt, Church and State in Mexico, p 214 
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Bishop Labastida declared religious tolerance a “detestable and homble 
pestilence" and that to introduce it “is to deny the truth of our rehgionj to 
persecute it openly, to carry war into its very bosom " ^ 

Yet the liberals who were seeking to introduce tolerance never conceived 
themselves other than devout Catholics When word was received of the 
flight and exile of Pope Fms IX following the upheavals of 1848 in Italy, 
President Joaquin rle Herrera invited His Holiness to transfer his See to 
Mexico where he would find “seven million faithful sons to console you in 
your anguish " ^ And the chambers voted a gift of twenty-five thousand 
pesos from the bankrupt treasury which were promptly remitted to the 
Pontiff 

Whatever hope Mexico might have had for evolution was frustrated by 
Santa Anna’s return to power The invitation extended to him by Lucas 
Alaman, the leader of the clericals in the political arena,’’ reveals their pur- 
poses 

The first [of our principles] is to preserve the Catholic religion * * * it is neces- 
sary to sustain the cult with splendor, to maintain the ecclesiastical properties, and 
to arrange everything related to ecclesiastical administration with the Pope, but 
it IS not true * * * that wc desire the Inquisition nor to persecute, although it 
does appear to us that the public authorities should prevent the circulation of 
impious and immoral books * * * We are opposed to the federal form of 
Government , against the representative svstem through election * * * against 
elective municipalities and everything that may be c idled popular election * * * 
We are convinced that nothing can be accomplished by a Congress and desire you 
to do it aided by councils few in number * * * 

To achieve these puqioses we can count on public opinion * * * which we 
direct through the principal newspapers of the capital and the states which are all 
ours Wc also count on the moral force given by the unanimous support of the 
clergy, of the proprietors and of the sensible people, who are all of the same mind 
* * * In your hands, senor General, lies the happiness of vour country, and the 
opportunity to cover yourself with glory and benedictions * 

Emerging from the retirement to w^hich he had been relegated by his 
disastrous conduct of the war with the United States, Santa Anna entered 
Mexico City amid heavily staged rejoicing His first act was to abolish 
freedom of the press and to suspend all newspapers that did not join the 
fulsome chorus of adulation His political opponents he exiled, imprisoned, 
and murdered under a decree which gave militarv commanders the right to 
summary execution He then recreated around himself the pomp of Itur- 
bide’s court, and assumed the title of “Most Serene Highness " 7o main- 
tain his power, conscripts were ruthlessly seized and impressed into his 

' Sexta Carla Pastoral, p ij-14 

* Olavarria y ttrrari op cit p *}22 

* Bulncs Las (irmdes Mtntiraj de Nuestra Hist , p iSi 

‘ From a Ittlcr dated M vrth 21, iSsj, from I ucas \laman to \ntonio lj 6 pcz dc Santa Anna, 
rep in Mexuo Desde ifioS Hasta 1B67, Airangoiz vol II, p jj7-jg 
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anny To silence protests he decreed imprisonment for all who "repieated 
false or alarming news/’ or who “criticize the acts of the Supreme Govern- 
ment or any of the other authorities of the nation “ 

It was not even his will which determined his conduct during his dictatorship, 
but his caprice, and this caprice attaining the fantastic His Government was 
guilty of tyranny, persecutions, and intolerance without precedent More than 
ever he had as his all> the conservative party, which in Mexico signifies the party 
of the church He played it in the last throw of the dice on which he staked his 
fate Chance went against him together they went down, and together they 
perished ^ 

The inevitable explosion came with the Plan de Ayutla which opened the 
way for the first serious efort in Mexican history to create a democratic and 
constitutional government 

The Santa Anna regime had collapsed from its own rottenness and the 
force of the accumulated hatreds it had engendered Offering little resist- 
ance the dictator fled abroad His supporters remained — but leaderless 
The Liberals promptly undertook a senes of fundamental reforms The 
Ley Juarez suppressed the ecclesiastical — and military — courts for civil 
cases, giving clerics the right to renounce their exemption from trial in a lay 
court in criminal cases ^ The law was promulgated on November 24, 1855 
On November 27, Archbishop Lazaro de la Gar/a y Ballesteros issued a 
pastoral in which he declared the legislation “contrary to what the church 
has provided, and whatever renunciation any individual of the clergy may 
make of the /z^cro, either in civil or in criminal cases, is null and of no value 
even though he swear it ^ Despite the moderation of the law it aroused 
the clergy to open rebellion under the battle cry of “Religion y Fueros ” ^ 
The first uprising m the Puebla diocese was soon put down ® 

The Government's next move proved fundamental In struggling to 
free itself from debt it projected the disamortization of the church’s vast 
estates The motives for this were doubtless mixed Chief was the hope 
of stirring the stagnant pool of the national economy Second was the politi- 
cal belief that the social and economic inequalities of Mexican society would 
be lessened by a rearrangement of the country’s immobile wealth The Ley 
Lerdo provided that the estates owned by the clergy, formerly inalienable, 
were purchasable by the lessees at a price based on the assumption of a six 
per cent rental It forbade civil and religious corporations from holding 
real estate not used for religious or charitable purposes The law was not 
confiscatory The properties were to be sold and the proceeds turned baftk 
to the church It was hoped that this measure would subdivide the great 

* Rabasa, La Evoluci6r Hist6nca de Mexico, vol III 

^VirJ op at , ji B6, 131-2 

=* Documentos EcUaiistvcos, vol HI, p 90-93 
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land tenures, bring them into new and more numerous hands, and stimulate 
agriculture, commerce, and individual initiative ^ 

Says Priestley, voicing what appears the opinion of unbiased historians 

These laws were beneficent in their purpose, and * * * ought to have had the 
warm cooperation of the Mexican church Its opportunity to minister to the 
spiritual and moral needs of the people, a service in which it has often been negli^ 
gent when it was not hostile, would ha\e been measurably increased It chose, 
however, to consider that the normal aspiration of the liberal party to win self- 
expression, that IS, the attack upon the church as a political and economic orgam- 
zation, was an attack upon its proper spiritual functions It resisted with enven- 
omed fierceness, bringing on the movement which really did assault its spiritual 
dominion and lose it the 'lupport of the very large proportion of Mexican men 
The church must answer for a large measure of responsibility for the havoc which 
Its mistaken polic> has wrought in Mexico ^ 

In consequence of clerical activity, revolts were breaking out m different 
sections of the coimtry The Government retaliated by taking over the 
property of the Puebla diocese outright, stating 

With a part of said propertv, and without neglecting the pious purposes to 
which it IS dedicated, the Republic will indemnify itself for the cost of suppressing 
the uprising * * * will indcmnif> the inhabitants of that citv [Puebla] for the 
damages which they have suffered in consequence of the w^arfare * * * and will 
pension the widows, orphans, and crippled, made so by said rebellion^ 

Meanwhile the rampant hostility of the clergy gave impetus to the anti- 
clerical program Cemeteries were placed under civil control The Ley 
Iglesias excluded the clergy from the exercise of their civil rights This 
law was clearly retaliatory as well as reformist It was a reaction to the 
increasing perversion of puIpiL, confessional, and entire church machinery 
to political ends The refusal of Santos Degollado, the governor of Jalisco, 
of the bishop of Guadalajara’s request for the suppression of pamphlets 
criticising the clergy, voiced the feeling of the Liberal leadership Referring 
to the Santa Anna administration, Degollado wrote 

The clergy witnessed without protest the murders, burnings, robberies, confisca- 
tion, and the sacrifice of thousands of innocent victims whose blood inundated 
Mexican soil, things all contrary to the law of God and to natural and divine right 
Often the priests witnessed the dragging to the scaffold of the sons of Jesus Christ 
without permitting them the sacrament of confession Often they saw the corpses 
of Christians unbuned and ob\iousl> destined to be devoured by beasts, contrary 
to the rites of the church \nd neither from the pulpits nor in councds was heard 
a single authoritative voice pleading for humanitv, for religious service for the con- 
demned, nor any suggestion to the government that it was doing ill • * 

* Idfm, p I ^o-i 

■ Pne alley Mexican Nsvlion A I list , p 33S~6 
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Alluding to the past rebellions and the incipient civil war incited by the 
clergy, the writer uttered a prophecy which not long after was fulfilled 

It should not be hidden from the wisdom of Your Grace that the springs of the 
human heart and conscience become drained by calling upon them too much • * • 
and who knows whether with one more civil war provoked in our midst under the 
pretext of impiety, Mexico will not lapse into a lamentable indifference in matters 
of rehgion or into a schism from which it will not be possible to recall it * 

Meanwhile the framers of the new constitution had gathered The 
project to establish freedom of worship aroused a storm Favoring it 
Delegate Jose Mata said 

* * * The Hispanic race is the only one which presents to-day to the civilized 
world the shameful spectacle of enshrining in its bosom men who desire to tyrannize 
over the human conscience, the only people in whose midst is still discussed the 
right to worship God according to one’s own conscience ^ 

Meanwhile Pope Pius DC condemned the new legislation and the pending 
constitution, saying in part 

Having torn away the church properties, the Mexican Government has pub- 
lished other decrees in one of which it has abolished one of the religious orders, and 
in the other declares itself ready to give its eflicicnt aid to individuals of either sex 
who having entered an order desire to retire from religious life, abandon the cloister, 
and withdraw from the obedience due to their superior 

And as if this were not enough, that chamber of deputies * * * proposed a 
new constitution, composed of many articles not a few of which are in opposition 
to our dmne religion * * * Among other things, this proposed constitution 
proscribes the privilege of ecclesiastical immunity * * * and more easily to cor- 
rupt customs * * * admits the free exercise of all cults and gives permission to 
emit publicly any kind of opinion and thought * * * 

Thus in order that the faithful who live there may know and the Catholic world 
may understand that we reprove energetically all that the Mexican Government 
has done against the Catholic religion, against the church and its sacred ministers 
and pastors, agamst its laws, rights, and properties, as well as against the authority 
of this Holy See, we lift our pontifical voice with apostolic freedom, in this full 
assembly to condemn, reprove, and declare null and void the said decrees, and 
whatever else the civil authontv has put into effect with such contempt of ecclesi- 
astical authority and this Apostohe See “ 

No sooner was the constitution promulgated on February 5, 1857, than 
the archbishop of Mexico, Lizaro de la Garza y Ballesteros, announced that 
every official who swore allegiance to it would be denied the sacraments 
unless he first publicly retracted his oath * 

* Quoted m ViRil, op ci/ , p 72 

* Zarco, Hiat del Con^eso ConatituyenLe, vol I, p 77g 

■ Alocution of Pope Pius IX at secret consistory, December 15, 1S56 Rep in Colcccidn dc 
Documentoa Edesi^sticos, vol I, p 585-9 

* Vigil, op ett , p 22S 
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The bishop of Michoacin, Clemente de Jesus Mungiiia, declared it 
impossible for any Catholic to accept articles 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 27, 36, 39, 
72, and 123 of the new constitution ^ Analysis of these articles is revealing. 

Article 3 established free instruction 

Article 5 forbade irrevocable contracts for personal service against the 
will of the contracLant — -a provision aiming both at peonage and the ir- 
revocability of monastic vows 

Article 6 declared that the expression of ideas should not be subject to 
judicial investigation 

Article 7 established freedom of the press 

Article g provided for the right of assembly 

Article 12 did away with titles of nobility, hereditary honors, and per- 
quisites 

Article 13 abolished the legal exemptions of the clergy 

Article 27 incorporated the law forbidding civil or religious corporations 
from acquiring real estate 

Article 36 prescribed the duties of the citizen — to vote, to enlist in the 
national guard, to serve m federal and state offices to which he was chosen, 
to do jury duL> 

Article 39 in full was as follows 

The national sovereignty is vested essentially and originally in the people 
All public power emanates from the people, and is instituted for their benefit The 
people have at all times the inalienable right to modify the form of their govern- 
ment 

Article 72 fixed the powers of congress 

Article 123 which dealt with religion provided 

The federal authorities shaU have exclusive power to exercise in matters of reh- 
gious worship and outward ecclesiastical forms, such intervention as by law is 
authorized ^ 

The dilemma of officials confronted by loss of employment and con- 
sequent starvation, or denial of the sacraments of their religion, can with 
difficulty be imagined in this day Fren/y reigned 

Civil war was nol long in breaking out with all-consuming fury. 

The clergy made it a holy war Their coffers were open to it early and long 
Their soldiers marched to battle wearing crosses and scapul tries, bearing the pic- 
tures of saints and other symbols of religion The liberals were the Philistines and 
they were the Chosen People The population went to war with religious fervor 
on each side Non-combatants wore the chosen distintivos or badges of the cause 
of their predilection JVisoners had short shnft The spint of extermination 
animated everyone * ♦ * 

> Garcia Gnnadns La Consniuci6n de 1857 P 5i-z 

* Constituliun of iSf? as adopted (without subsequent amendments) m Zarco, oi cit vol 11 , 

p,gg3-ioi6 
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On the liberal side it was a struggle for freedom of thought and speech, for the 
extinction of clencal participation in aCffairs of state, for the nationalization of 
great areas of land held by the church, for the normal participation of laymen in 
government, for complete equality of all citizens before the law, for intellectual 
progress and modernity On the conservative side the ideal was church and army 
control with a foreign constitutional monarchy in the background All the old 
Spanish abuses based on the colonial conception of political society were to be per- 
petuated especial privileges, absence of liberty of conscience, class denomination * 

In the ranks of the clergy, however, not a few refused to preach war, and 
administered the sacraments without question For this some were sus- 
pended by their ecclesiastical superiors ^ One, Father Rodrigo Victoria, 
was shot by the Conservative General Tomas Mejfa^ Father Ignacio 
Hernandez in Tampico thus printed his dissent in a leaflet 

We do not know why the clergy views the Constitution as a terrifying schism, 
when there is nothing whatever in it contrary to the religious doctrines inherited 
from our fathers The clerg> seems to have mistaken persons for things, abuse 
for liberty, its interests for those of the people, its privileges for equality before 
the law, and its riches for the holy poverty in which it should live * **' * The 
Constitution is the expression of a free countr> which no one has the right to oppose, 
for in that expression the people is exercising the most sublime of its rights on earth 

— liberty The clergy has been wrong in resisting openly and with forbidden 
weapons — through the pulpit and pastoral and in other ways — profaning the 
church of Jesus Christ, defeating the purposes of His supreme authorit>, causing 
incalculable harm to the country, and while proclaiming defense of the church, in 
reality injuring and ruining it The church docs not need treasures to fulfil its 
pious obligations, nor do the faithful seek in its sacred bosom pwDmp and mundane 
riches ^ 

After three years of devastating struggle, the Liberals triumphed The 
bitterness against the Conservatives was increased by the murder of Melchor 
Ocampo, a man of peace, taken from retirement on his hacienda under orders 
from the Conservative leader, General Leonardo Marquez, and shot ® 
Santos Degollado met a similar fate And while the Liberals held the capi- 
tal and most of the country, the rebel leaders still carried on guerrilla war- 
fare 

Benito Juarez, soul and brain of the reform movement, elected president 

— an election which, in accordance with Mexican custom, merely ratified 
the victory in the field — now adopted the famous “Reform Laws " After 
reciting the clergy’s refusal to recognize the civil authority, and the use of 
its wealth to sustain civil war, the decree nationalized all church property, 
made contributions for religious service optional, suppressed all monastic 
orders, forbade the wearing of their vestments, turned over the religious 

*Pnes(l(ey, oP cit , p 337-B * Idem 

* Vigil, op c%i , p 242 * Agustfn Rivera, La Reforma y el Secundo Imperio, p 65-6 

■ Idem, p 243 
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para,phernalia used m the convents to the bishops in each diocesej ordered 
the return to each nun of her entrance fee and set aside a sum of money 
for the personal use of the secularized monastics, as well as for the cele- 
bration of religious festivals on the various holy days State and church 
were declared entirely independent of each other The state would pro- 
tect worship m the Catholic and in any other faith Civil marriage was 
legalized ^ 

The Juirez Government asserted that these measures were in no sense 
inspired by hostility toward the religion which the great maj on ty of Mexicans 
professed, that on the contrary these reforms secured for the church the 
fullest liberty, left it independent for its work in the realm of spint and 
conscience , "separated it from the corrupting influence of politics, and put 
an end to the fatal collusion of the two powers " ^ 

As an attempt to bolster up the hopelessly bankrupt national finances, 
the reform laws were a failure A scant tw^o million dollars found their way 
into the treasury The anarchy m the country, the utter disruption of the 
social fabric, the complete lack of administrative efficjency, dishonesty, the 
want of purchasers both for lack of money and because the anathema of 
the church ^ against the government program weighed with many, explain 
the discrepancy between the value of the church’s real estate and the 
amount secured by Us conversion ^ 

‘ Vigil, op Clt , p 3S1 

* Garcia Granacius oP fit p 6B 

■ Documentor E.clesiAstico'i vol IT p i;i6-i7 

< The Mexican hierarchy’s view ir set forlh in a "manifestarinn to the venerable clergy and faith- 
ful of their resi)eLLi\e dioceses, and to the whole C atholic world,’ by the archbishop of Mexico, the 
bishops of Michoacin, I inarcis Guadalajara, Pntosi, and a representative of the mitre of Puebla, on 
August :?□ iHig which reviews the coiiflut between church and state since independence ’ It 
occupies thirty five closely prmted pages in the DocumenLos EcIesidsLicos The essential pwints are 
quoted herewith 

"Although the social struggle soon took on an apparently political character, it was at bottom 
a religious struggle, in which every epoch m the history of our civil revolutions added a page to the 
peraemtions of the Mexican church The idea of the [state] patronage began in 1R22 * * • The 
fight between church and state m consciiuence of the attacks in the political constitutions began in 
JnJiaco with that constitution which provided that the state would fix and defray the expenses of 
worship and nevertheless required of Catholic citizens an oath of obcdicncE but the church then 
’ • * raised its voice against that kind of assault and succeeded m repelling it with great success 
• * [p i()]l "Later having taken aw i> civil uicnion both for the coUeclion of tithes and the 
enforcement of monastic vows, an[otherJ attempt was made to establish the patronage • * • The 
clergy conjured this tempest and * * • that adnumstration succumbed having succeeded only in 
revealing in a new high light the resplendent dignity of the church This blow caused the enemies 
of the church to change their tactics • * • By a delusion common to those not inspired by the 
faith and not understanding the spint and efficac-y of Us doctrine, they came to believe that the irre- 
sistible force which has always brought the church Mctory was physical rather than moral, and con- 
sisted less in Us doctnne and ministry than in the treasures of the Pabernacle and in the copious 
revenues with which the church takes care of Us many great pious ms tUu turns Believing that m 
robbing the church • • * they could extinguish iL • • • ’ [they passed! the law of ifia? 

Ip 464]'’ * * " Hardly had the revQ[uhon of Ayutla Lnumphed than U[ the I iberal Party] revealed 
its homble purpose which filled oJJ true Catholics with consternation • • • The suppression of the 
legation in Rome as useless, revealed that the government was at least indifferent to every religious 
pnnciple The law abolishing \.\ic fuero and the despoiling of the clergy's poUtical rights disclosed 
dearly US av ersion to ihe prii sthocKl Its protection of a most impious and unrestrained press left 
no doubt of the proximity for the church of a persecution more temble still • • * The church's 
incontestable property rights were violated by the Uw of June 25 [diSamorLuatiohl * * ■ under 
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The clergy remained thoroughly intransigeant Defeated at home, it 
now actively abetted the foreign intervention ' looming m consequence of 
Mexico’s failure to pay its external debts and to compensate foreigners for 
damages sustained in the civil wars England, France, and Spam united 
in the common design of enforcing indemnity Napoleon III, dreaming of 
empire, wanted to put a satellite in control A treaty between the three 
powers was signed Archduke Maximilian of Hapsburg was persuaded 
against his will — chiefly by means of a fake plebiscite which showed that 
6,445,564 out of Mexico’s 8,620,982 wanted him — to accept the title of 
“Emperor of Mexico ’’ ^ The pope blessed the archducal couple — Max- 
imilian and Carlota — and their enterprise saying, “Great are the rights of 
people, and it is necessary to satisfy them, but still greater and more sacred 
are the rights of the church “ ^ The trained French armies, despite their 
initial defeat at Puebla, were able to impose the Austrian on the Mexican 
people 

tht prLtext of {fivmp mavement to the copious riches monopolized by the der^jy, the parochial 
revenues are attacked hy a tyranmcal and criminal law, under the plea of protecting the alms against 
deriLal avarice * * [p 466] 

"Meanwhile * • * Congress discussed a constitution the very outlines of which could not but 
profoundly stir the people in all the republic * * * Ihe decree ordenng civil employees to take an 
oath to support it, under penalty of losing their positions * • * was a blow so terrible, freighted with 
such consequences, that it involved even the executive who had ordered it in its havoc " [Comon- 
fort ] "And as such an oath earned with iL a constant insult to Divinity, since it sought to estab- 
lish * * * the government as the cxdusive authority in matters of religion and • • * discipline, 
freedom of instruction with the ahohlion of the Catholic prcceptorale and consequent recognition as 
a nght of the propagation of error and heresy * * • the facilitating of the entry of new sects * * * 
the destruction of the + * * personal immunity of the clergy ♦ * * the episcopate could not keep 
silent m a cnsis so perilous to conscience * * ♦ and therefore, unanimously declared the oath illicit, 
and required of everyone who had given it, a retraction * * *" [p 467] “This suffited for new 
diatribes and calumnies against the clergy, presenting it as a force risen against the sovereign power, 
and as a class fighting with blood and fire against society * * •” 

"The episcopate with its clergy has defended its cause with the firmness that its sense of duty 
the grace of God, and the desire to save itself demanded, but without leaving the moral or c^omcal 
orbit, and without converting its defense as has been calumniously asserted into insurrection to over- 
throw the government by armed force If * '' * there was a constant revolution against the govern- 
ment, if the agents of that revolution promoted it among other things with Rehgtan and Fueros, 
that never shall serve as a proof to juslifv the accusation made against ua, but rather will it show 
that despite the resignation, pacific character, and desire of the shepherds and ministers to suppress 
armed uprisings, I he people could not remain impassive nor indifferent when religion, the church, 
and the pnesthood were attacked in every way The clergy cannot he held responsible for that, 
nor can its voice in defense of its doctrines be qualified as a stirring up of war " fp 471] “ * * ♦ The 

question is whether we ecclesiastics had the obligation not to resist passively the irreligious measures 
against the holy immunities of the church, to show ourselves indifferent to the outrages against God 
and the Law, m order to prevent the people from nsing against governments that tyrannize over 
their consciences and to prevent the public power from de-Catholicising them " [p ^^72] 

"Now we have seen the culmination of this destruction of our country with (he mamfiesto of 
Seflor Ju 5 .rcz * • * taking over the ecclesiastical properties, establishing the liberty of cults • * • 
and finally * * * changing the moral basis of the family hy the introduction of the so-called civil mar- 
nage which replaces the Chnstian marriage * • • with an instituted concubinage * * * Ip 47a] 

"Signed Lizaro, Archbishop of Mexico, Clemente de Jesus, Bishop of Michoac 4 n, Francisco 
de Paula, Bishop of Linares, Pedro, Bishop of Guadalajara, Pedro Bishop of Potosf, Dr Francisco 
Serrano " Vera, Coleccifin de Documentos Eclcsiislicos, vol II, p 460- 405 

* "The restoration of was the work of Catholic aspirations, as was the proclamation of the 
independence in 1821 • • * The sons and descendants of those who in 1821 called to Ferdinand VII 
to take the throne of Mexico, are those who brought Maximilian to the throne " Airangoiz, op at , 
P 4 

* Gaulot, La V6nt£ sui l'Exp£dition du Mexique, vol I, p 257 

* Idrtn, vol II, p 4 
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The guardian of the Puebla diocese declared that the French were the 
allies of the clergy, that all who opposed them were ipso facto excommuni- 
cated, and confessions would not avail them Accordmgly, he prohibited 
spiritual ministrations to the wounded Liberal soldiers ^ The cathedral 
was in gala dress, and greeted the invaders with a Te Deum ^ 

The clericals seemed about to achieve their purpose of reestabhshmg 
the full powers of the church The Papal nuncio, Mgr Meglia, who arrived 
toward the end of 1864, earned instructions 

to restore * * ^ the happy days of the church, to provide before all else that the 
Catholic religion, with the exclusion of all other cults, continue to be the glory and 
support of the Mexican nation * * * that all the religious orders be reestablished 
* * * that the patrimony of the ( hurch and the rights that go with It be protected , 
that no one be authorized to tcath, nor to publish false and subversive doctrines, 
that instruc tion, public as well as private, be directed and watched by the ecclesias- 
tical iiulhonty , and that, finally, the chains which have until now held the church 
dependent upon and under the despotism of the civd government be broken ^ 

Even Maximilian, most Catholic prince that he was, reared in a religious 
and royalist tradition, was stupefied at this attempt to turn back the hands 
of time He countered with a proposal reuniting church and state, with 
special protection and financial support for the Catholic church, while 
tolerating other forms of worship This the nuncio promptly rejected 
as "contrary to the sacred rights of the church ” ^ Nor could Maximilian 
see the wisdom or practicability of restoring the vast estates which had 
passed into other hands 

"It IS not a question of the property of the clergy to be exact," wrote the 
Empress, "but of the bishops^ who were swimming in abundance, while the 
mere priests were dying of hunger " ** 

"His Holiness," Monsignor Meglia notified Maximilian, "could scarcely 
suppose that the imperial government would propose and consummate the 
work, begun by Juirez " 

The emperor might have reached an agreement with the apostolic 
delegate had not clerical machinations prevented it ** In despair he turned 
over to his consort the task of trying to win the nuncio In vain "It 
was the clergy w^hich made the empire," Monsignor Meglia told Carlota, 
refusing the slightest concession ^ 

' Lefevre, DotumunLos OfuialLs HeLogidoa cn la Secretarfa Pnvada de MaximdianD, vol I, 

V 24') h 

^fiancrufl op cif vol VI p f)g 

* Arrangoiz op t*/,p ao6 

‘Vigil La lnteT\ETn.ion V FI ImpcTiD, p 674-^ 

■ LefLvrL, op ctl vol II, p 16 

" Remaih-FoussemagnB Charlotte de Belgique, Imp^ratnce du Mexique p 21B 

’ Dnmenecli, Histuire du Mexique, \nl II p aoS 

■ Vigil, op at , p h74 

* Remarh Foussemagne, op rit , p 215 
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But now, disappointed with its choice, uncompromising as ever, the 
Mexican hierarchy turned on Maximilian "with incredible venom, malice, 
and underhandedness ” ^ Apparently it had learned nothing In 1864 
it refused absolution to the Baron de Graux in the hour of death, because 
seven years previously he had sworn allegiance to the constitution, and had 
legitimately acquired lands formerly belonging to the church The family 
called in a French abbe, but the archbishop of Mexico forbade him to min- 
ister, unless the dying man retracted his oath and restored the land ^ This 
was not an isolated instance ^ 

Nor could the clergy forgive Maximilian his “tolerance/' although, as 
he pointed out, it was recognized by the Vatican m Catholic France His 
opening of the cemeteries to persons of any creed was also deemed particu- 
larly offensive ^ 

“The desire to offend the Catholics and the country,” wrote Arrangoiz, 
“was such that in the street of San Jose el Real, one of the principal streets 
of the capital, in a store established by permission of Maximilian, was an- 
nounced the sale of hihles without commentaries^' (1 e Protestant bibles) 
* * * f<but we are sure that the merchant, Jew, or Protestant, did not get 
rich on the sale of his merchandise ” ^ 

So \iolent became the clerical intrigues and protests that the emperor 
felt obliged, after setting forth his views, to utter the following rebuke 

You sav that the Mexican church has never taken part in politics Would to 
Cfod It were true ’ But unfortunately we have unimpeachable witnesses, and in 
great numbers, who can testify to the sad but evident truth that the very digni- 
taries of the church have thrown themselves into revolutions and that a consider- 
able portion of the clcrg>'^ has maintained an obstinate and active resistance against 
the legitimate authority of the state 

Admit, my worthy bishops, that the Mexican church has with a lamentable 
fatality mixed up in politics and in matters of earthly wealth, forgetting thereby 
and neglecting the true maxims of the Gospel Yes the Mexicans are a pious and 
a good people, but they are not Catholics in the true sense of the Word of God, and 
certainl> the fault is not theirs They have needed to be taught, to have the 
sacraments administered to them gratuitousl}'^ as the Gospel orders , and Mexico, 
I promise you, shall be Catholic Doubt if you will my Catholicism Europe 

has long known my sentiments and my beliefs, the Holy Father knows my 

thoughts, the churches of Germany and Jerusalem which the Archbishop of 
Mexico knows as well as I, testify to my conduct on this question But good 
Catholic that I am, I shall, likewise be a liberal and just prince “ 

The breach between the ruler and those who had called him to power was 
complete Utterly disrespecting the only constituted authority which it 
was willing to recognize at all, the hierarchy left no stone unturned to thwart 

* Gaulot, o/> cit vol II p ij 5 op (it vdl V[ p 159 

^ Idem, vol II, p 102 ^ \rranpcu7, Pp rU , p 22^-4 

^ Idem, vol II, p 103 " QuolecJ in Vigil, op cit , p 675-6 
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Maximilian’s well-meant efforts at compromise and conciliation Wrote his 
consort, the Empress Carlo ta 

We are not lacking m perseverance and energy, but I wonder if things con- 
tinue as they are whether it will ever be possible to escape our difhculbes The 
clergy, wounded to death by the letter of the 27 th of December, is not easy to con- 
trol , all the old abuses are being reestablished in elusion of the Emperor’s efforts 
In this it 13 not so much fanaticism, as dogged and untiring tenacity, to such an 
extent that I believe that the men who to-day compose the clergy will never be 
different What can be done with them? ^ 

“One cannot hide to oneself,” wrote the French commander-in-chief, 
Marshal Bazaine, “that the energy and intelligence are on the side of the 
liberals ” ^ 

There remained for the ill-fated monarch but the support of the French 
troops Wlien they withdrew, he paid with his life the penalty of that 
impenalist venture, m which he was, both in his brief reign and m the manner 
of his death, the noblest figure 

Juarez, again in power, showed much magnanimity General amnesty 
was decreed and the gigantic task of reconstruction begun The presi- 
dent's untimely death in 1872 doubtless changed subsequent Mexican his- 
tory, for his leadership was wanting to see his reforms carried out in pur- 
pose and spirit The congress of 1874 made them the law of the land 

Men were now free to worship as they pleased, and to be educated as 
they chose Apparently the church’s economic domination had been 
broken, and its participation m politics finished But the issue was not 
settled Even in 1874 the incorporation of the reform laws into the consti- 
tution was signalled by Indian uprisings instigated by the clergy ^ 

“ Excommunication was again fulminated against public functionaries who took 
the oath of office In the State of Mexico, fanatical mobs murdered the chief of 
police and the federal revenue collector at Tejupilco, and at Zinacan tepee as- 
saulted the mumcipal buildings and put three employees to death ” * 

In 1876 the clergy gave financial support to Porfirio Diaz’s upnsmg which 
earned him into office ^ 

^ Arrangoiz, op at p 224 (letter ol Jan 26, 1B65) 

’ Gaulot, op at , vol II, p 1^4 

* PriLsHej op rtt , p 372 

< Bancroft, o/> rit vol VI, p 406 

* Bulnes, El VerdadeTD Diaz y La Revoluci6n, p 90 



IV THE CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION 

(1911-1925) 


I 

During the generation of Porfinan dictatorship, the Mexican church, un- 
changed m spirit and purpose, merely altered its tactics Curbed somewhat 
by the Reform laws, which, however, were never fully enforced, it made "no 
open attempt * * * to dominate politics * * * only with the tacit consent 
of Dfaz did it continue its economic dominance, providing fuel for the flames 
of revolt which broke out in 1910 ^ 

The church proved an essential ally in nullifying the democratic pro- 
visions of the constitution of 1857 Under the industrial invasion of the 
late nineteenth century facilitated by the Porfinan peace, the oppression of 
the workers became aggravated The great physical improvements in the 
Mexican plant — railroads, port works, textile mills, factories, the adapta- 
tion of the raw products of the haciendas to the commercial needs of the 
outside world — were made possible by the negligible cost of labor Foreign 
capital, asking no questions but those related to its security and profits, 
poured in lavishly The Mexican mass, existing under conditions which 
varied from absolute slavery as in Yucatan and in the Valle National in 
Oaxaca, to milder conditions of peonage, earned the load It was held in 
this serfdom by physical force and mental control, by the army, and by the 
clergy 

The church became active and indispensable in the maintenance of indus- 
trial feudalism On the hactendas the priests, less the servants of God than of 
the owner, preached meekness and submission to the victims of the overseers’ 
brutality, consoling the bleeding Indian by portrayal of the happiness that 
would be his in the next world From the pittances which these wretches 
received from their heart-breaking toil, the curate extracted his tithe, the 
money passing in many cases directly from employer to priest The con- 
solations of religion were an essential part of the successful administration 
of the plantations If priests there were who inwardly rebelled at the parts 
assigned them, they were helpless before the discipline of their superiors, 
the social companions of the landowners, and the participants in their 
profits 

* Pneatley, Mexican Nation A Hist , ch iiu (Itches not in onpnal ) 
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Despite the law, the church a^m accumulated real estate Monastic 
orders prospered Religious processions were held when they suited the 
purposes of the system The written law served as a potential menace, 
should the clergy “get out of hand “ Occasionally the Government rattled 
its saber slightly But the hierarchy, essentially a partner m the Dfaz 
system, had little occasion to exhibit its former rebelliousness ^ 

II 

The Madero revolution had one declared aim — to establish the fran- 
chise It was only after Dfaz had broken his promise to permit a free choice 
of his successor, had jailed Madero and other anti-reelectionists, had caused 
himself to be re-“ elected’' for the seventh time at the age of eighty, that 
the revolt began In Madero’s 2500-word “Plan of San Luis PoLosf,” but 
two brief references, calling for the return to the Indians of their communal 
lands taken illegally, and an allusion to the Dfaz Government having 
“brought the people to * * * the most absolute misery," touch on other 
than political abuses 

For the rest the proclamation attacked the illegal absorption by Dfaz 
of the legislative and judicial functions of the Federal Government, his 
violation of the basic rights of the citizenry — in other words, his complete 
douting of the constitution and the laws 

The Mexican church opposed the Madero movement ^ When Porfino 
Dfaz, bowing to the inevitalilc, had consented to resign and had gone into 
exile, the hierarchy, increasingly hostile to Madero, formed a Catholic party 
in allegiance with the great landholders ^ Wrote Jorge Vera-Fstanol 

All [of the clcrgv] from the highest to the lowest, availed themselves of religious 
offices, the confession ill, the pulpit, doctrine, dogma, faith, superstition, and all 
the instruments at hind to gain proseb tes The\ worked on the consciences of 
the people, their friends and their servants, using the formidable argument of 
eterniU salvation, and when the ballot boxes were installed they pi iced about them 
standards bearing significant legends On many of them, for example, were 
inscribed the words “Here you vote for God" The Catholic church thus 
attempted in this way to convert itself into a temporal power in rivalry to the 
State, it endeavored to reestablish the theocratic regime of the middle ages * 

* Bishup I’liintarte v Navarnte, tjislujp uf CampLihi in a pi^tnral of \pril iS, 1807, annulled 
the previouslv exisUnl rclrartion required of publu “^rvants fur swearing adherente to the constitu- 
tion Printed in ReclilicaLiones Hi sL6ni a-s t aldertiu p 222-4 

• the Kuman ( atholir t hurth and the party whuh Lakes Its name ha\c become violently 
aiiLa|7unistic to Madero anti arc bu>>i]\ en^o^ed throughout the Republic in aspersing hia motives, 
decr>ing his ptilicics and tersunne the wcikncss and vacillation which is supposed to characterize 
hia direttion of affairs, wrote Ambassador Wilson to the secretarv of state, Julj ii, igii Papers 
Relating to the horeijm Relations of the I mled "sLates iciii 50Q File No 3x2 cM/zi4q 

* The position Catholics should take in prlitus is oudintd in a pastoral issued Februarv 20, igi2, 
hv Arthbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Mures of MichuacAn Fernandez, M£xico — Polftica Expenmental, 
Appendu; 

^VeraFstaflol Carranra and His Bolshevik p 24-25 
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Nevertheless, the clerical-conservative alliance was defeated in what was 
as close an approach to a popular verdict as Mexico had ever seen Few 
deny that Madero was the popular idol of the moment 

Yet against him Bishop Francisco Orozco y Jimenez attempted to stir 
up revolt among the Indians of his diocese, the State of Chiapas ^ And 
when, a year and a half later, Madero fell, a victim of the treachery of Vic- 
toriano Huerta, and was foully murdered, the clergy enthusiastically flocked 
to the usurper’s side ^ 

Up to that Lime the revolutionary movement had exhibited no marked 
anticlerical trend But when the clergy, as of old, supported the coup 
d’etat against the elected government and its survivors gathering to re- 
capture control, it sowed the wind When Huerta, despite his ruthless 
butchery of political opponents, was overthrown, it reaped the whirlwind 

Some of the clergy suffered atrociously An impressive account doc- 
umented with the statements of victims and other witnesses, is given in 
“The Book of the Red and Yellow,” by Fr Francis Clement Kelley, at that 
time head of the Catholic Church Extension Society, and later bishop of 
Oklahoma The outrages described took the form of violence against 
priests and nuns,^ robbery of church property, desecration of churches * 
Some of these acts were those of bandits and drunken rabble ever springing 

^ Memorid de la SeLretaria (Ic Gobcrnaci6n, July i igi i-February 20, rgi^ Cap 11 Espi- 
nosa, Rastrus de Sangre Histona de la RcvuIuLidn en Chiapas p 5 

Bishop (Jro/to denied this some years later sa\mR ‘ I am LhargLil with the rising of the Indians ■ 
What gave rise to this charge against me was that i>e\eral young men asked me to recommend them 
to the Indians so that under their dircLLion they ^ould exercise the rights due to their citizenship 
Later on (he iiihabitanis of Las Casas tried to get back to their town the government which had 
lieen taken to JuvLla Luticrre/ b> Governor Rabasa against the wishes of the farsl named These 
>(iung men organized a hand of volunteers for the conflict between the town and incorporated the 
frulians with them ” Memoir of the Most Rev 1 ' Orozco y Jimenez, p 8 This refutation is 
something uf a confirmation of the charge 

^“Fl Pais ’ the Catholic daily, on 1 cb zfi, 1013 four days after the murder uf Madero, carried 
the following item ‘ \ manifcsLaLion by the women Look place yesterday m (Jaxaca * * m ihc 
( hurch of the Solcdail was cclclirated a solemn religious function to give thanks to the august nitron 
ess for having conceded the salvation of the republic The Temple was Idled with the faithful bc- 
lungmg to different social (.lasses Vll the streets were adorned ’ 

® The outrages against nuns arc denied b> some prominent members of the Constitutionalist 
forces An \menran observer writes as follows “Tlefori reaching (iiiadalajara on my return trip 
last August, J heard many rumors of Lernblc outrages said to have bcui perpetrated on the persons 
of Catholic nuns and sisters bv Carranzista officers and soldiers * • * I was so horrified that T 
made a personal investigation * * * and found there was absolutely no truth in these rumors All 
nuns, sisttrg, and foreign biarn priests had been banished and that was all Having heard worse 
reports regarding the ravishing of nuns and sisters at Guanajuato, and meeting * * an English 

gentleman who lives in Guanajuato and was there through the recent revolutionary changes, I asked 
him especially about this, and he answered that the reports were absolutely false, both in I he mam 
and in detail Mr Cunningham * * * is an exceptionally well-balanced gentleman and I feel sure 
he told the truth Whde I am not a Catholic myself • ♦ * i am not prejudiced * ♦ * yet 1 feel 
there must be some design back of these repiorls that have been reaching Washington The unvar- 
nished truth would make a bad enough showing — or ought to suffice — even for the most ultra 
prejudiced " (Davis, Experiences and Observations of an American Consular Officer during the 
Recent Mexican Revolutions p 117 ) 

* The closest approximation to an impartial and reliable record on these matters by persons in a 
position to secure first-hand information is m theU S consuls rcfKirts m reply to Secretary Bryan's 
telegrams to all of them requesung the facts “in view of published reports nf outrages upon nuns and 
priests and desecrations of church property " 

Eight consuls, HostetLer at Hermosillo, Guyant at Ensenada, "^rnipich at Nogales, Bevan at 
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up in Mexico in the wake of civil commotion The impnsonment and 
deportation of priests were in part reprisals for active hostility in the pulpit 
and confessional as well as m the field Some of the Constitutionalist leaders 
burning with wrath agamst the manipulation of the ignorant masses through 
their faith, alleged a definite purpose m the destruction of images and altars 
General Salvador Alvarado thus explained their pomt of view to me 

"It was for the deliberate purpose of showing the Indians that the light- 
ning would not strike — that the Constitutionalists were not the enemies 
of God as the priests had told them, that generals rode their horses mto 
churches and publicly smashed the statues of venerated saints " 

In Yucdlin where the alliance of church and hacendados had been most 
open — there the chapel bells had summoned the peons to their toil — the 
Indians’ revenge had a markedly atavistic tinge In 1915 a group of workers 
marched on Llic cathedral where one of them, recitmg their sufferings, 
harangued the crowd 

Diego de Landa [the second bishop of YucatS.n], Spanish conqueror, blinded with 
ferocious medieval fanaticism and by nght of might destroyed the idols of our 
Indians to substitute others of foreign origin, which were neither better nor worse 
than their predecessors And now I, another Diego, desire that we, not in ful- 
filment of the precept of an eye for an eye, but in response to common sense, enter 
the cathedral, and throw dowm the images which until now have served only to keep 
in the most abject servitude the descendants of our ancestors ^ 

Some of the bolder spirits followed The images of the saints were 
dashed from their niches When those timorous of divine wrath saw that 
nothing happened to the perpetrators of the sacrilege j they too joined m 
the destruction, heaping onto a bonfire in the cathedral plaza, images, scap- 
ulars, missals, and religious vestments Those who participated in this 
orgy were supposedly Catholics, descendants of converts of four centuries 
ago, whose attendance at chapel on the haciendas had been compulsory 
By the tune the Constitutionalists had achieved victory they were 
rampantly anticlerical and wrote their convictions into the Constitution of 
T917 * It established that 

Tampico, Edwards at Ciudad Ju 4 rez, Johnson at Matamnros, Silliman at Mexico City, and Bonney 
at San Lms Potnhl reported no nuLrape*! of any kind 

Consuls SLadden at Manzanillo, Blocker at Piedras Negraa, Schmutz at Aguasc alien tes reported 
oulraRCS in the form oI arrests, desecration of churches, confiscation, insults, threats Consul Davis, 
Guadalajara reported the brutal murder of a priest by the forces of General Di^guez (Constitution- 
alist) while in the act of administering extreme unction Letcher at Chihuahua refwrted as fact 
arrests of priests for ransom confiscation, desecration, and as “based only on rumor" the seizure of 
a nun by Villa's assuciale, Hiidolfo Picrro 

This last was the only reference to the violation of nuns except a statement from Mgr Antonio 
J Paredes, vicar general of Mexico, forwarded by Consul Silliman, which declared 

“As to violations of nuns, I am certain that none within the archbishopnc has suffered an attack 
upon her modesty and 1 have been unable to confirm the rumor that violated nuns have arrived 
at this capital from other places Inasmuch as all reli^ous affairs come to this office, of which I am 
in charge, 1 consider the above rumors entirely false" (Foreign Hdations, igi5, p 1Q04-101Q) 
‘ Lovara, £1 Obrensmo Yucatecu y La Revolucidn Mexicana, p 40-43 

Clod'S. ^ 

disciuaioiu of the Constitutianal Convention at Quer€taro 
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Primary instruction shall be secular and no religious corporation shall 
direct primary schools (Art 3 ) 

Monastic orders are forbidden (Art 5 ) 

Everyone is free to embrace the religion of his choice and to practise all 
ceremonies of his creed m places of public worship or at home, but every 
act of public worship shall be performed only within the places of public 
worship (Art 24 ) 

Churches, rectories, seminaries, convents, and all buildings designed to 
teach a religious creed, are the property of the nation Charitable institu- 
tions may not be under religious supervision Churches and religious in- 
stitutions cannot acquire or administer real estate or loans made on it 
directly or through third parties (Art 27 ) 

State legislatures have the right to determine the number of ministers 
of each creed according to the needs of the locality Only Mexicans by birth 
may be ministers They shall not be entitled to vote, nor hold public office, 
nor assemble for political purposes They shall not in public or private 
meetings, m religious propaganda or acts of worship criticise the nation's 
fundamental laws, the authorities, or the government (Art 130 ) 

Publications of a religious character shall not comment on political 
matters Political associations shall not bear a name relating to a religious 
belief Political assemblies m churches are forbidden (Art 130 ) 

Before dedicating new temples of worship permission shall be obtained 
from the Department of Gobernacion (Art 130 ) 

No ministers shall inherit from other ministers of the same creed nor 
from private mdividuals to whom they are not related by blood within the 
fourth degree (Art 130 ) 

These provisions, largely re-affirmations and elaborations of the amended 
1857 Constitution’s anticlerical features, aimed to drive the church out of 
politics, to destroy its social influence, and to confine it, as far as legislation 
could, to the field of religion They went farther than their professed pur- 
pose They put the church under the dominance of the state 

III 

Officially the Mexican church has always denied any participation in 
politics even in the face of irrefutable proof It has disclaimed active parti- 
sanship in the Victonano Huerta coup d’etat m 1913, in the de la Huerta 
rebellion in 1923 When General Obregon’s forces were moving down the 
west coast of Mexico m May, 1914, he charged that m Guadalajara the 
clergy advised their faithful m public office not to swear allegiance to the new 
government, and to retract their oaths if they had given them * 

In the attack on Irapuato, the Huertistas lost sixteen killed, many 
wounded, and sixty prisoners 

^ Obregdn, Ocho Mil KiJ6nietros cd Campafla, p 22 3 
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Among the dead Here * * * the curate of IrapuatOj and among the prisoners 
two clenca of the Carmelite order who also had taken up arms to combat our 
forces * 

More important than cx parte testimony furnished m the heat of conflict 
IS that su[)pliecl by the clergy's attitude since toward an established govern- 
ment In the >cars 1923 to 1925 I talked with two archbishops and five 
bishops All were avowedly opposed not merely to the articles in the con- 
stitution reldtivL to religion^ but to its provisions on agrarian reform, labor, 
and education, and frank to admit their active hostility to the corresponding 
governmental policies 

The bishop^ of a central state, a tall, austere, scholarly type with a 
mixture of Indian blood, said to me 

“Yes, it IS quite true that the church preaches against the agrarian 
policies of the government — most emphatically, m fact In our judgment 
it is nothing but theft Yes, we tell the individual camptsino so, and order 

one who has accojited land to return it Here m the State of there 

IS no desire on the part of the camper mo to receive land His w^ages are fifty 
ccnlavos a day and two litres of corn This is plenty for his jiresent needs 
It is a great mistake to think that he is underpaid — a mistake that all 
Americans make If \ou pay him more he will simply stop working until 
hi has eaten up bis surplus The fad is that the hactndados cannot afford 
to increase wages in the least All an ni deep financial trouble due to hea\y 
taxes and the uncertainty of the agrarian movement I know' of one case 
where merely increasing the ration of corn to liis jieons cost one haccjidado 
twenty-five thousand jiesos annually The peon is worse off than he W'as 
before the Revolution — because the hacnidudo is worse off, and cannot 
afford to do the things for the peons that he used to do 

“There has been one case which I jiersonally settled in consequence of 

which the cafrjpr:iino\ got some land — m the Hacienda of Santa R 

A delegation of them came to see mt and said, ‘We are good Catholics, and 
do not wish to take anvthing >oli sa\ we shouldn’t, but we need this land 
in order lo subsist ’ I made an investigation and was convinced that they 
should have the land Then I called the tnuendado and said to him, 'As a 
good Catholic I would like you to make a gift of that land to the peasants ' 
He replied that if I, his bishop, said so, he would comply I then said that 
if the Government did not pay him for the land, I would see to it that the 
peasants considered this a debt which they would pay on the instalment plan, 
and that the papers would be drawn up indicating his ownership until all 
had been paid “ 

The bishop of another central state, a good-natured man of the people, 
said to me 

* Ohrepfin Ochn Mil Kil6rnit*trDS en Campafia p 237 

*Hcrc and subsequently when the names of the prdaLes are omitted it is at their request 
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“There would be no difficulties in the agrarian program if the Govern- 
ment would mvest thirty million pesos in buying land from the kacendados 
The ejidos which have been taken wrongfully should, of course, be restored 
The campestnos should also have land whenever they want it, but it should 

be paid for When I was bishop in I arranged the distribution of a 

hacienda j by arranging that the cavipesmos should pay ten per cent down 
and nine per cent per annum for ten years Most of them have already 
paid for their lands, the lady who owns the hacienda has made a handsome 
profit, and everyone is happy ” 

“The clergy is in the employ of the kacendados as it was before the Rev- 
olution,” an official of the department of agriculture replied, when I sought 
his reaction to the above conversation “It is actuated by sordid motives 
But the evil thing is the manner of its interference, by invoking, as it always 
has, divine castigation and terrifying the poor peon That is, as you say m 
the United States, 'hitting below the belt ’ ” 

The bishop of a small central state at that time governed by a devout 
Catholic, himself a large landholder, said to me 

“Here we have no agrarian problem We don’t permil it ” 

In September, 1922, the Union of Campesmos of the State of Durango 
addressed a memorial to the archbishop, Monsenor Mendoza > Herrera, 
complaining of the anti-agrarian activities of various priests m the arch- 
diocese and asking the prelate to use his authority “to put an end to the 
activit> of your subordinates which is on the point of producing serious 
conflicts ” 

The following facts are of public knowledge and notorious in each of the villages 
affected 

1 Ir MarganLo Barraza, formerly cm the Hacienda of Dolores * * * and 
now on El Rodeo has preached incessantly against agrarianism, and has publicly 
declared that all members of the 'Vgrarian Committee of El Rodeo shall be with- 
out benefit of clergy even m the hour of death 

2 '^nasLasio Arellano, curate of Pendn Blanco, through his preachments 
against agrarianism has brought about a sort of schism between the villagers In 
the confessional he threatened the Secretary of the Agrarian Committee, telling 
him that upon all who touched the lands of Pablo Martinez del Rio would fall the 
"curse of God ” * * * \rellano is sold body and soul to the owners of the 
Hacienda de Catalina whn h has resulted in his possessing an automobile and other 
properties which do not harmonize with the humility and poverty which Jesus 
preached 

3 The parish priest of Canatlan is a rabid protector of the kacendados, and 
calls all the camptsinos who desire land “bandits” and has threatened them with 
excommunication * * * 

4 Francisco Vasquez, curate of Pinuco, has uttered terrible sermons calling 
campesmos who desire land "bandits” and threatening them with excommunica- 
tion A worker of Tapona confessed to him, and was told he would not be con- 
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denuied if he paid hia tithe It would appear that for this priest it is all a matter 
of biUiiness 

5 The curate of Juan de Dios Frado was the administrator of the haciendas 
of San Diego and of Ochoa, in consequence of which the pulpit and confessional 
have served him to declare all agrarians condemned 

6 Fr Reyes of Gomez Falacio is so \iolenLlv anti-agranan that he refused to 
administer the last rites to huUlio Martinez merelj'^ because in life he had been 
agranan 

7 hr Santiago Zamora of Mapiml sustains on ever> occasion that possession 
of idle lands is theft, and that the govirnmcnt which authorizes it as well as the 
campesinos and their fiimiliLs who beneiiL by it, are bandits 

8 Juan Sarmicnto, parish priest of 1 1 Oro, is openl> engaged in politics We 
have seen him lake part in every eleetion He tames on his propaganda undis- 
guisedly and recommends his candidates lie attacks agranamsm harshly and 
takes every opportunity to asperse the Constitution of igiy * * * 

0 The priest of Nazas, Manuel Gallegos, is an avoi\ed protector of the hacen- 
dados of that region, whom he serves unreservedly, attacking Article 27 of the Con- 
stitution within and without the church 

lo The priest of J lahualilo * * * affirms that the government is a thief 
because it robs the hacendados of lands which in his view it has no right to 
touch ^ 

The archbishop made no reply 

On the hacienda “Jalpa/’ one of the richest in Guanajuato, the daily 
wage in 1923 was Lwcnl)-five centavos and a measure of corn, not merely 
for unskilled laborers but for its carpenters and mechanics In the luxurious 
private gardens of the estate women doing men’s work received half that 
wage Two priests were attached to the hacienda 

“Have these workers been offered their communal lands I asked one 
of them 

“They have not, they do not want them,” replied the priest 
“Why do they not want them ? ” I asked “ It seems strange that anyone 
should not want something that is given for nothing In the United States 
every man desires independence, to be his own boss “ 

“They would not know how to Lake care of the lands if they got them/’ 
said the priest 

“Why not, aren’t they working the land now? “ I inquired 
“They could work the land, but they wouldn’t know anything about 
buying and selling, and they would lose the money they had put in for seed 
and tools if they could ever get enough together to buy these “ 

A few minutes laler I approached one of the peons and the following 
conversation took place 

‘ Meinonal addressed lo Ili'» Grace I he \rihhishup of Duranpo by the Sindica.to dc Campesinos 
del Estado ik Durango ScpiLmbtr, lyaj at V ilia tjuadalujK Victona Lstac.i6n Tapona, Durangn, 
signed hv six members of the ComiLfi Direrlivn and three of the Comit6 Ljeruli\^o Copy in 
writer’s possession 
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‘^You people haven’t received any ejidos m this region?" 

"No, sefior, we haven't " 

"Is it because you don’t want them?" 

"Yes, we want them, but — " 

"But what? ” 

"If we got them, we wouldn’t be able to take care of them ” 

"How is that? Aren’t you working the land now? How would it be 
any different if you were working your own plot?" 

"Oh, working the land would be the same, but we poor people wouldn’t 
know anything about selling our product, and we would lose whatever we 
had paid for seed and tools " 

"Who told you that?" 

"The boss " 

"Anyone else?" 

"The padre ” 

How illuminating as to the part of the clergy in molding the minds 
of the campcstnos and what a revelation of the plasticity of that human 
clay f 

Contradictions are not lacking Plenty of priests, especially those of 
humble origin, support the agrarian movement as far as they can Fr 
Espinosa in Morelos was a well-known Zapatista Another Morelos priest, 
Amado Ramirez, was shot by orders of Victoriano Huerta because of his 
active affiliation with Zapata At Telpancingo, ai Xochimilco, and at 
Joquiztmgo m the State of Mexico, between the valleys of Toluca and Cuer- 
navaca, the cradle of the agrarian movement, the priests are agr aristas 
So is the curate of Xitopontla in Guerrero And there is evidence that 
however hostilely the episcopate may view agrarianism it does not subscribe 
uniformly to all methods of combating it Antomo Dia/ Soto y Gama, 
recognized leader of the Agrarian party, told me this story 

A complaint was received at the headquarters of the Agrarian party from 
the people of Cocoyoc in the State of Mexico that the local priest had said 
that all villagers who wanted land were chtvos fan opprobrious epithet) 
Soto y Gama went to call on the archbishop of Mexico, Mgr Mora y del 
Rio, introduced himself politely, told the archbishop that his mother had 
been a good Catholic, and made his complaint Three days later the priest 
was removed 

From the same authority I received the followmg 

"The bishop of Cuernavaca, arriving at a certain town in Morelos (his 
diocese) was elaborately welcomed by the villagers with delegations, pro- 
cessions, and feasting Two days later he was seen in company of one of the 
hacendados considered most oppressive in the pre-Revolutionary days, and 
therefore profoundly hated All cordiality to the bishop ceased at once, 
and when he left town not a single villager came to say farewell ’’ 
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IV 

The church fights lay education Although the Constitution of 1917 
forbids ecclesiastical primary schoolSj a great number were — until 1926 — 
operating more or less clandestinely as private schools In some sections 
their being parochial was open and undisguised The Government closed 
its eyes 

'^Why, if you consider every minute technical violation of law by the 
clergy so reprehensible, do you tolerate it in many instances, as in 
the schools?” I asked President Obregon in 1923 ‘Ts there any reason 
why the clergy should be more respectful of the laws than the authorities 
sworn to enforce them?” 

"Yes, It 19 illegal,” President Obregon admitted, “and we are not 
unaware of the menace of these Catholic schools whose aim is to inculcate 
anti-government and anti-revulutionary propaganda But at present there 
IS not money enough nor facilities for the Government to teach all Mexican 
children It is preferable that they receive any instruction rather than grow 
up illiterate ” 

The bishop of a western state said to me 

“We are opposed to the so-called lay instruction because it is irreligious 
The Catholic faiLh must be the basis of all education ” 

\nother bishop said 

“What is taught 111 the government schools, is atheistic, Protestant, 
socialistic 

In my conversations with members of the Mexican clergy they commonly 
applied the terms “socialist,” “Proti slant,” “atheistic,” “Bolshevik,” and 
“Masonic” indiscriminately to individuals or doctrines not endorsed by 
the church 

Professor Ignacio Ramirez, in 1923 delegate of the federal ministry of 
education in Guanajuato, told me that in that year in the town of Dolores- 
Hidalgo, with a population of nine thousand, a local priest, Fr Medina, 
had preached the destruction of a new school built with funds subscribed 
by Mexicans living in the United States The preacher urged his congrega- 
tion not to “leave one stone on another,” cited the “Protestant” origin of 
the school, and declared that its presence constituted a curse on the com- 
munity For several nights the teachers slept in the school armed Then 
m answer to a compUmt made by the secretary of education, Vasconcelos, to 
the pTocurador General of the republic, a detachment of troops was sent 
both to protect the school and to arrest the priest The priest fled Pro- 
fessor Ramirez conjectured that he was hiding in the house of the bishop 
in Ledn 

Another effect of the founding of new federal and state schools has been 
to stimulate competition by the church When the Government established 
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a night-school for working-men m Guanajuato in 1922, the clergy imme- 
diately followed suit This has happened all over Mexico — the church 
may legally, of course, conduct schools other than primary 

The town of Pitzcuaro, an important center in Michoacan, had when 
I visited it in 1923, four state, one federal night-school, and three religious 
primary schools On Corpus Chris ti Day one of the state schools attended 
normally by two hundred children had but three The head teacher, Sal- 
vador M Corona, told me that one of the priests had visited all parents, 
forbidding their sending the children One of the priests of the church of 
La Colegiata confirmed this, saying that the visit had come as a reminder 
to all parents of their religious duties on that day On six other religious 
holidays (outside Christmas vacation) not recognized by state or nation, 
the clergy caused similar withdrawals — Epiphany, St Joseph, Ascension, 
Corpus Chris ti, St Peter and St Paul, Assumption 

The teacher m one of the state schools for girls told me of a steady propa- 
ganda against the state schools, and that not a few children had left to enter 
the parochial schools In Patzcuaro, likewise, a new school founded by a 
delegate from the Federal Ministry of Education had been entirely aban- 
doned as the result of a rumor that she was a ‘'Protestant ” 

Secretary Vasconcelos told me that he not only had no objection to pa- 
rochial schools, but that, given the great shortage of education facilities, he 
welcomed them What he did object to, he said, was the use of a parochial 
school to destroy a federal school On several occasions, he said, when the 
Government had founded a school in a community, a clerical school would 
follow By means of the influence which the clergy had over the people, 
they would cause the withdrawal of practically all the pupils from the public 
school, and this would then close for lack of attendance Shortly afterward 
the clerical school would also close, leaving the children wholly schoolless 
A bishop of a central state, whom I questioned on this point, asserted that 
while it was true that a parochial school had at times been deliberately 
founded m a village after a public school, to prevent the children from re- 
ceiving “godless” teaching, that if such a school had been subsequently 
closed it was due to lack of funds, and not to any desire to leave the children 
without schooling 

Sub-secretary Saenz told me that in all his experience he had known of 
only two priests who had been friendly to the village public school “Ex- 
perience has taught us simply to take this hostility for granted,” he said 

V 

The church has countered the development of labor unions by the 
formation of Sindicatos Catdhcos that reject the labor provisions of the 
constitution The regular labor groups regard them as “strike-breaking” 
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unions, fake organizations under clerical control to serve only the interests 
of the employer and to cause divisions in the workers’ ranks 

In 1923 I questioned the bishop of Aguascalientes concernmg the 
Catholic unions in his diocese 

"We established them," he said, " to offset the bolshevik labor organiza- 
tions in Mexico, and have been wholly successful " 

"How IS one of these Sindicatos CaC 6 licos organized?" I asked 

"A group of workers desires to organize, they ask permission of their 
bishop" — pomting to himself — "who grants it and sends a priest to 

organize them M> secretary here, Father is the head of the entire 

organization of Catholic Labor Unions for the State of Aguascalientes " 

"After they are organized, what are the activities of these Catholic 
unions?" I inquired 

"Well, mutual cooperation, mutual aid," answered the bishop 

“What do they do if they have grievances against the employer?” 

The bishop dismissed the question with an emphatic wave of his hand 
"Here we do not have grievances," he stated 

" But ^assuming an unjust and brutal employer — suppose there were 
real cause for complaint^" 

The bishop evidently considered the possibility remote He shrugged 
his shoulders wearily "Oh, in that case we should try to resolve the prob- 
lem along just and Catholic lines " 

As a reaction from labor conditions under Diaz, the present Constitution 
aims to give the workers protection which differs little from that afforded 
by the legislation m some of our northern states The Government considers 
the church’s formation of Catholic unions obedient to the priest and not 
to the law, as one of the Protean forms of the church’s subtly subversive 
opposition 

Evidence exists that in its obstruction of various phases of the revolu- 
tionary social program, the clergy has not hesitated here and there to incite 
to violence, sometimes with fatal results Such ivere the disturbances in 
the mining center, Santa Maria de la Paz, in San Luis Potosi in July, 1922 
After addresses by two Spanish priests, the congregation, shouting "Long 
live the Virgin of Guadalupe ^ " rushed from the church and stoned and beat 
to death two representatives of the Mexican Federation of Labor, crying 
"Death to the I^rotestants ’ " A store owned by a labor sympathizer was 
sacked by the mob composed four fifths of women, and several other labor 
representatives sought as "Protestants" escaped serious consequences 
because they could not be located The priests fled to the capital of the 
state m an automobile and disappeared ^ 

• The offinal reports of the event were shown me m igaj by Governor Raiael Nieto of San I ms 
Potosi, ami are in the state s anhuei. They ft ere reproduced in the local newspaper ‘'Acci6n ” 
July II, 12, 13, ig23 
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VI 

The Mexican clergy complains bitterly not merely agamst the recent 
restrictions laid on their cult but harks back to the Reform Laws Said 
a bishop of a Central state in 1923 

"We regard the Reform Laws which deprived us of our property as 
nothing but robbery The church cannot accept their provisions, no matter 
if three quarters of a century have passed " 

More striking was the same prelate’s attitude on freedom of worship, 
the lack of which is the church’s chief grievance , said he 

“I do not believe m freedom of worship here In a country like the 
United States where there are several religions, I believe in freedom for each 
of them Here there should be but one religion and that should be the state 
religion as m Spain " 

The clause which most offends the church is that permitting state leg- 
islatures to determine the number of ministers of each creed Up to the 
end of 1925 it had been applied in very few cases In Yucatdn the limit 
was sixteen, this number being arbitrarily chosen to equal the number of 
deputies In Durango in 192'^ in consequence of the clergy’s anti-agrarian 
activities, the local congress fixed the number at twenty-five There was 
much protest, some spontaneous, some fomented, and the law was never 
enacted This performance was typical of the alternate blinking and fist- 
shaking practiced by the authorities 

The bishop of a large eastern state outlined the religious situation there 
in June 1923 as follows 

" In this state there is virtually no persecution There have been two 
cases in which a municipal president interfered with priests One was a 
Spaniard and was ordered to leave on the ground that he had interfered in 
politics, but I have arranged to have him restored to that parish In another 
case where a priest was interfered with, I knew he was very much beloved 
and ordered him withdrawn The people then made such a protest that 
he was restored Another case was when an attempt was made to drive out 
the nuns who are the nurses at the hospital here, but the Damas Catdhcas 
got busy and had the nuns put back 

"We have only a hundred and one priests in forty-two parishes, and 
as twenty-five of these are rather old and infirm, and half of the remainder 
are needed in the capital for the work of the bishopric, iL leaves very few 
when you consider that there are six hundred thousand in the state and 
diocese That is why we have to have foreigners Of these, we now have 
six, one Italian, and five Spaniards This is forbidden by the constitution, 
but 13 nevertheless not illegal because that article of the constitution has 
not yet been ‘reglamented ’ 

There is little danger that it will be here, or that there will be any per- 
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secution of the clergy, or any limitation or licensing of the priests as was 
attempted in Durango The reason is that we have a referendum lavr which 
allows the people to vote on any act of the legislature, and I should go out 
and tell my faithful to vote agamst such a law, and as they are in a majority 
it would never pass 

“The explanation for our having so few priests is that during the Rev- 
olution the seminaries were closed We reopened one two years ago which 
now has seventy-eight students The difficulty is that the course is eleven 
years, and although in an emergency we shorten iL to len years, the new 
priests will not he available for some Lime 

“As for Catholic instruction, we have about eight hundred and seventy 
children actually in Catholic schools, and several hundred in schools which 
while technically private really give Catholic instruction 

“Our great difficulty is that the sword of Damocles is constantly hanging 
over our heads We never know what is going to happen next, and it is the 
constitution and the fundamental law which creates this situation Both 
are bad and should be abolished “ 

The bishop of a Gulf diocese told me in the spring of 1925 that there 
were nuns in his bishopric disguised in civilian garb, and that he had obtained 
special permission from the pope to have them so clad in view of the con- 
ditions in Mexico 


VTI 

The noisiest incident in the impasse between church and state between 
the violence and exiles of 1914- 17 and the events of 1926 was the expulsion 
of the apostolic delegate, Archbishop Filippi, by the Obregon Government 
On January 1923, the Mexican public was astounded b> the news that 
Article 33 would be applied to the Vatican s representative 

Tw’o da\s previous, after weeks of preparation, the cornerstone of a 
monument to “Christ, King of Mexico,” had been laid on the summit of a 
lofty peak, the Cerro del Cubilete, in Guanajuato, approximately the geo- 
graphical center of the country The ceremonies were conducted with 
great pomp An elaborate procession bearing banners, images of saints, 
crucifixes, and lighted candles wound up the mountain On its slopes the 
way of the cross was reenacted, a cross being erected for each station Four 
archbishops and eight bishops clad in their episcopal robes approached the 
summit on palfreys The papal delegate presided 

“Not even when the Virgin of Guadalupe, patron saint of the Mexicans, 
was crowned,” declared “Excelsior,” generally considered the clerical organ, 
“has the republic witnessed more solemn and imposing ceremonies ” 

Fifty thousand attended, mostly humble folk, many of whom made the 
pilgnmage from distant parts of the republic, spending the night before 
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around camp-fires in the neighboring hills As the procession filed up the 
mountain 

♦ * * old men, women, and children, knelt and kissed the ground over which 
It had passed * * • 

After the cornerstone had been laid and blessed, the apostolic delegate 
announced that His Holiness, the Pope, granted indulgences to all the faithful who 
had attended the ceremony The multitude then burst forth in jubilant cheers 
for Christ, King, the Virgin of Guadalupe, the Supreme Pontiff, the apostolic 
delegate, and the bishop of Ledn [in whose diocese the ceremonies were held] 
Meanwhde, in the surrounding hills, the believers entoned sacred chants, threw 
firecrackers into the air, while native instruments played joyful tunes 

At eleven o’clock * * * the bishop of San Luis Potosi made an address explain- 
ing the far-reaching importance of the ceremony crowning Christ as King of Mexico 

* * * announcing * * * that the image of Christ on one of the highest mountains 
m Mexico would guard and watch over all Mexicans, and touching as He did the 
clouds, would defy the tempest and the lightning even as he defied the Jews who 
condemned him to death * 

In decreeing Monsenor Filippi’s expuhion the authorities charged 
violation of the constitutional prohibition against acts of public worship 
outside of churches — i e , religious processions 

The incident disclosed the strategy beneath the contemporary ecclesias- 
tico-civil struggle In the Government’s view the Cubiletc was the culmina- 
tion of an elaborate campaign to dominate the minds of the people Instead 
of being merely symbolic, “Christ, King of Mexico,” was to be erected in 
the popular psychology as the supreme power m the land Armed with 
this tremendous sanction, the clergy, His representatives, could more effec- 
tively combat the state’s policies 

For months the adobe huts in every Central Mexican village where the 
gente estd muy fandiizada^ had been plastered with “Viva Cristo Rey and 
“Viva el Papa i ” placards When the expulsion was announced, yellow and 
white bunting, the papal colors, blossomed on Mexico City homes — 
obviously not a spontaneous gesture Its purpose was to display the 
strength of the clerical support The conflict frequently skirts the psy- 
chological fourth dimension 


VIII 

In July, 1923, the newspapers published an acrimonious exchange of 
letters between Governor Zuno of Jalisco and Archbishop Orozco y Jimenez 
of Guadalajara The governor had summoned several priests to a con- 
ference In replying to an inquiry from me he gave his motives as follows 
“The curate of San Francisco de Asis, Francisco Angulo, is fond of mix- 
ing m politics and has at his disposal a group of retainers armed with carbines 

ijos^ V Sonano, special correspondent m “Excelsior,” Januiry 12, ipzj 
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and pistols Such ^oups are prejudicial to public order, because with their 
politico-religious concepts, they are extremely hot-headed, and frequently 
something happens — as hapjiened with this group — when the owner of a 
small farm near that village was riddled with bullets So I called the pnest 
in conference to show him what damage he was doing He ignored my first 
and second requests, but at last he came He left our interview convinced 
by my reasoning, and thanked me for the entirely correct manner in which 
I dealt with him 

“Another priest, called Sedano, from the hamlet of Santa Marfa de 
Guadalupe * * * came and agreed with me that he should abstain from 
insulting the authorities from the pulpit as he has been He too was won 
over — and promised to behave 

“The pnests of Tepatitldn and Pegueros were summoned because they 
had been w^orkmg against the government schools They answered my call 
and promised to obey me 

“The priest of Jocotepec, who treats the natives as did the Spanish 
conquerors, was disposing of certain gold and silver objects of the church, 
and was summoned to get him to restore these objects and to see if he could 
not be induced to treat the people more kindly This pnest is called Jose 
Marfa Araiza He did not respond to m> call, and aL present is in hiding, 
his parish being abandoned The federal judicial authorities have been 
notified of his offense 

“I consider attacks on religion as utterly inexcusable I hold that 
every citizen has the right to worship in whatever faith he desires I called 
these various pnests not because of anti-Catholic bias, but because they were 
disturbers of the public order, and were injuring the most important func- 
tions of our government — such as public education The very fact of my 
discussing their acts with them instead of prosecuting them and having 
them arrested as I could have in conformity with the law, indicates the 
fnendliness of my attitude “ 

On July 1 8 the archbishop wrote the governor denying the latter’s right 
to interfere in clerical matters, saying that any attempt by the state gov- 
ernment to enforce compliance 

would endanger the public order, because the slightest indication on the part of the 
priest would suffice to bring about an uprising against the unwarranted order ‘ 

The governor replied to this threat that he would hold the arch- 
bishop 

responsible for anv ''armed religious uprising” and shall continue to call those 
individuals who violate the law * * * as I have done m the case of those priests 
who obstruct the educational work of the Government, mix in politics, insult the 


> Published m “ Elxcclsior,” July 24 , igaj 
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avil authorities, interfere in the agrarian question or provoke differences among 
the people of Jalisco on social questions ' 

The case of La Piedadj a stock company formed in 1902 under 
the auspices of the archbishop of Puebla clandestinely to acquire property 
for the church, indicates that the hierarchy feel justified in deliberately 
violating the laws of the land Porfino Diaz connived at it But in 1921, 
the property of this organization, consisting of ninety-two houses in the 
city of Puebla, nine haciendas in the state, and fifty-nine mortgages for a 
total of $616,282, passed into the possession of the nation ^ 

What it regarded as the persistent obstructionism of the Roman 
Catholic Church led the Government to view with a friendly eye a feeble 
attempt to establish in 1925 a schismatic “Mexican Catholic Church “ 
The distinguishing features of this cult, besides independence from Rome, 
aimed at certain obvious clerical abuses They were 

The holy sacraments should be administered without compensation • * • 
The faithful are exempt from the payment of tithes and first-fruits 

Ecclesiastical celibacy is suppressed as immoral and contrary to nature, the 
priest should establish his own home, which will be respected, as he will respect the 
hearth of others 

The clergy of the Mexican Church does not aspire to temporal and spintual 
dominion over its communicants 

Our God IS a perfect being, without anger and revengefulness Thus He is 
incapable of condemning for all eternity tht man made in his image Punishment 
is proportionate to the sin committed 

The cismdticos secured several churches from the Government and are 
now functioning in them But there is no future whatever for the sect 
The cultured Catholic with whom the social aspects of his religious affiliation 
weigh, rejects the schism with horror The Indian mass is unmoved and 
keeps on with its present worship A few of those who are religiously in- 
clined but have been repelled by the contemplation of abuses within the 
Roman Catholic Church in Mexico, have drifted into the schism But most 
of those who have left the mother church are wholly indifferent The off- 
spring, never vigorous or important, is destined for an early demise 

In the Eucharistic Congress in Mexico in 1924 the bishop of Huejutla, 
Jose de Jesus Mannque y Zarate, denounced the Constitution of 1857, the 
Reform Laws, and the recent social movement as “national sms “ In 
April, 1925, in a pastoral letter, after affirming that the Reform Laws clashed 
with the divine law which says “thou shalt not steal,” he ordered that 

No pnest of my diocese shall give the Govemment any plans, inventories, or 
any data concerning the church in his charge 

* Idtffn 

• Semaoano Judicial de la Federacifin, V Epoca, Tomo VIII, No 12, 1096-1131 
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No pnest shall submit to the laws, orders or dispositions of the civil govemment, 
either those now in effect, or which may be promulgated m future, which deal with 
ecclesiastical matters, or contravene the Divine Right, or the positive or natural 
holy laws of the church ’ 

The letter concluded with an exhortation to the faithful and the clergy to 
“ fight the battle of the Lord by ordinary as well as extraordinary means ” ^ 

1 Published in "Excelsior," May 6, 1925 
^Idem 
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Protest against the limitations imposed on the church in Mexico is usually 
coupled with the assertion that qq per cent of the Mexican people are Cath- 
olics The census of 1910 confirms it 15,115,343 against 82,167 professing 
all other creeds 

This naturally raises the question why this overwhelming majority has 
permitted what the clergy decries as persecution and, unquestionably, at 
times 15 so 

The answer to this apparent paradox is simple 

The Mexican people are not Catholics 

Of the fifteen million nominal Catholics who inhabit Mexico, at most two 
millions are Catholics in the sense accepted in the United States, an equal 
or larger number are agnostic or indifferent, and the remainder while ob- 
serving in their worship some of the outward form of Roman Catholicism 
are in reality pagans 

Here again the explanation lies in the past 

Cortes’s conquest was greatly facilitated by the Aztecs’ belief that the 
Spaniards were Gods According to the tradition, the Aztec deity, Quet- 
zalcoatl, upon setting out to sea long before, had foretold that his brothers, 
men with white skins and beards, would return to rule the land The new- 
comers were regarded as divine embodiments of that prophecy ^ 

Victory achieved, baptism was carried out wholesale Father Motohma 
thus described the process 

* * * m the five days that I was in that monastery another priest and I baptized 
by count fourteen thousand two hundred and some odd, anomtmg all with holy 
oils, which was no small task for us ^ 

In that period a single pnest would in one day baptize four, five, and six thou- 
sand , and in Xochimilco m one dav two priests more than fifteen thousand ^ 

Motohma was not the only great baptizer In the church of Santa 
Maria Athhuitzian, in Tlaxcala, the legend under the portrait of Father Juan 

* Torquemada, MonarquK Indiana, Lib IV, etp vi Lnrenzana, Hiat de Nueva Espafla 

* * * Pot * * * llerniln CorL^s, p 8i, gy Sahagun, Hist de las Casas cle Nueva tspafia, Lib 
XII, raps 11, IV 

* Benavenle MotolinU, Hist dc los Indios de U Nueva Eapafia, Trat II, cap m 

® Idem, Trat III, cap m 
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Diaz, records that he was “first curate of Atlihuitzian, first pastor of the 
Senoria of Tlaxcala, first apostle of the Mexican empire * * * confessor of 
Hemin Cortes * * * celebrated the first mass m these parts * ♦ ♦ 
baptizing, with two others of the clergy, one million one hundred thousand 
souls “ ^ 

Fray Motohnfa estimated m 1536 that there had been baptized “in 
fifteen years, more than nine million souls " ^ 

Needless to say, the Indians understood nothing of the religion to which 
the> were thus converted Cortes, whose ruthless arm they had learned 
to fear, commanded them to obey the monks The first preachments to 
indoctrinate the nati\es consisted solely of gestures — “pointing to the 
sky to show there was God, and dropping the eyes to the ground to indicate 
Hell After that, according to Fr Torquemada, they were “converted 
and received baptism “ ^ The Indians viewed this painless and diverting 
ceremony as a necessary consequence of defeat The old Gods had been 
vanquished — obviously one had to bow to the new Furthermore, the 
Indians found in the earlier missionaries their sole shield against the en- 
comefidctos That baptism — the protection of the new deities — would 
gam them some relief from cruelty, was the natives' hope 

Or it was fear Wrote Father Alegre, the historiographer of the Com- 
pany of Jesus in Mexico 

Fear of punishment rather than desire that their children shall be Christians 
makes the Indians bring them Lo bapti'^m * * * It is common practice for a 
woman, no sooner out of the (hurth in whuh her child has been baptized to rush 
at all speed to her hut, and there placing her mouth against that of the infant, to 
suck with all diligence, to extract the salt put there in the baptism Then she 
washes the child’s head changing the water six or seven times, wth which she feels 
she has removed ever> trace and virtue of Christianity ^ 

Another reason for the ease of conversion on so great a scale lay in the 
many analogies between the old and new creeds The Aztecs had been 
submissive to their hierarchy They were imbued with a superstitious 
fear of these representatives of some supernatural power that could do great 
harm if not sulIicienLly propitiated The organi/ation of the clergies was 
not dissimilar According to the Jesuit historian, Clavigero, below the 
twm supreme priests who were the oracles the kings consulted, was the high 
priest, Mexicoteohuatzin 

His duty wai to watch over the observance of rites and ceremonies and the 
conduct of priests who were at the head of seminaries, and to punish delinquent min- 
isters To execute such extensive functions he had two assistants or vicars * * * 

' Copied personallj from ihe painting m 1927 

* Benavcnle JSlotolinIci, op iit Frat III Lap lu 

* Toriiucmada, op zvl Lib XV', tap xiii 

^Idtm 

■ Alegre, Hist de la Cuinpailfa en Nueva Espafia vol I, p 335-6 
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In each quarter of the city, and the same may be said of the other cities, there 
was a prominent pnest, who was, as it were, the parish priest of that district, upon 
whom devolved the direction of all the feasts and other religious ceremonies 

The income of the great temple in Mexico, as of the others * * + was consider- 
able Each had its own properties and even workers to cultivate them From 
these estates came everything for the maintenance of the priests * * * Those 
who labored on these haciendas considered themselves very fortunate to be able to 
contnbute their toil to the worship of the Gods and the support of their ministers ^ 

The same chronicler comments on "the infinite number of contributions 
which the people brought spontaneously [to the priests] composed in most 
part of victuals — the first-fruits which they offered for timely rains and 
for other celestial benefits ” ^ 

Many details of the old and new faith were curiously alike The native 
rituals included the use of incense, sacred ointments, holy water, fasting, 
self-castigation for sms, confession, and charms 

INCENSE Wntes Father Sahagun 

The poor offered an incense which they called copalxalli * * * and the very 
poor a ground herb called yauhtli ^ 

HOLY OILS AND HOLY WATER Writes l ather Clavijero 

Besides the ordinary ointments they used another extraordinary one * * ♦ 
They offered this diaboliL confection to their Gods m small vases and there- 
upon anointed their whole body with it * * * They called this unguent 
teopatli which means, divine mcdiLameiit, and they believed it efficacious 
against all kinds of illnesses * * * They used the also for incantations 

and in other superstitious and ridiculous ceremonies, together with a certam 
water which they blessed in their own way * 

PENITENCE AND F VSTING 

They were lavish with their own blood, shedding not a little to appease the in- 
fernal thirst of their Gods One cannot hear without blenching of the peni- 
tences which they inflicted on themselves, either in expiation of their sms, or 
to carry out worthily their religious festivals They maltreated their flesh as 
if insensible to pain * + * Some priests called ilamacazgui drew their own 
blood almost daily They punctured their bodies with the sharp spines of the 
maguey * * * 

Besides these and other acts of rigor, fasting and watching were common among 
the Mexicans * * * ]he fasting consisted of abstention from meat and wine, 
and of eating but once daily ® 

CONFESSION Writes Father Jose Antonio Gay 
In Cajonos, a village of the Sierra, the Indians were surprised in the act of 
carrying out a leremony of ancient use, which they called “expiatory of sins" 
although It should better be called "txpiatorv sacrifice for sins” * * * The 

* Clavigero Hisl \ntig^ua de Mexico, Libro VI •* ClaviRcro, op cti Libro VI 
’ Idem 6 Jdem 

■ Sahagun, op cU , Lib IV cap xxv 
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people presented themselves on a given day before their priests Prostrate at 
the feet of their ministers, they declared that they came to beseech their God’s 
pity and forgiveness for the sms committed duruig the year, presenting to the 
priest a platter made of herbs and branches, wet with blood drawn from their 
veins The priest took the platter in his hands and offered it to the idol asking 
forgiveness for the sins of his servants Then turning to the people said “Your 
sms are wiped out and you may rejoice and give yourselves over to pleasure ” ^ 

Father Sahagun gives a very full account of the Aztec confessional^ 
The penitent burned some copalh^ agreed to tell the whole truth, confessed 
his sins, and implored forgiveness The priest thereupon imposed certain 
penitences — chiefly mortification of the flesh and fasting — "having done 
which things,” he concluded to the penitent, "your sins will be forgiven ” 
Under the Aztec code, the remission included temporal punishment as well, 
which Father Sahagun relates, accounts for the eagerness with which the 
Indians unburdened themselves to their new confessors 

CHARMS, AMULETS, SCAPUL\RIES Wiites Father Duran 

They wore talismans around their necks, generally small idols as a security 
against evil ^ 

There were many other resemblances 

The Aztecs used bells during certain religious ceremonies ^ Ashes were 
rubbed onto a part of the body on occasions, but instead of being Ash 
Wednesday and on the forehead, it was on the knee of the child shortly 
after birth ® At ctrLain rtligious ceremonies a group of elderly attendants, 
quaquacuiUin, wore their hair shaved except for a round spot on the center 
of the head, where they allowed hair to grow' long — an inverted tonsure ^ 

Wrote the IVanciscan, Father Vetancurt, the chronicler of the province 
of the holy gospel in Mexico 

1 he Indians practice many ceremonies similar to those ordered b) the e\ angelic 
law of Christ The lonvcrsion of the natives was facilitated because the devil 
introduced things which he stole from our evangelic law such as their method of 
communion, baptism, confession and adoration, which despite the enem> served 
that they received in truth what they had formerly received in falsehood ^ 

The analogies were not confined to ceremonials but extended to the 
creed Wrote Torquemada, pro\mcial of the Order of St Francis 

Mmh of the new doctrine these idolatrous Indians already believed * * * so 
that in the first conversations which our priests had with their priests these did not 
make much objection " 

* Gay Hist ric Oaxaca, vol I lap vi * Sahaj^un op cil Lib I tap xii 

* Durtn Ihst de las Indios dt Nueva EspaAa vol II, cap Wxaii Bancroft, Native Races, 
vol II p jf7 

* Sahagun op cU vol II t ip xiv xxxw 

“■Vetancurt, Teatm Meinano, vol 1 tral j, cap viii 

■ Saha^n op cii vol II cap xv 

* Vetancurt, op iii , vol 1, j, cap viii ■ Torquemada, op cti , vol XV cap xm 
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And according to Father Diego Durin, one of the earlier chroniclers, 
the celebration "and mixture” by the natives at one and the same time 
"of the festivals of our God and the saints * * * iMth those of their idolSj” 
was due to the fact that "our movable feasts and their oldest and most im- 
portant feasts often fall on the same day and at other times very close to 
one another " ^ 

The Aztecs believed m three states in the life hereafter, corresponding 
to hell, purgatory, and heaven, reserved respectively for the wicked, for 
those who died of (certain) diseases, and those who perished at the hands of 
the enemy ^ 

The native mythology of the creation and virgin birth were closely 
analogous to the new-comers’ 

Their greatest God Tonacatccotlc * * * when it appeared good to him 
breathed and divided the waters of the heavens and the earth which were at first all 
confused together and disposed them as they arc now '* 

Their supreme deitv * * * Tonacatecotle * * * breathed and begot QueLzal- 
coatl, not by connection with a woman, bat by his breath alone i * * * 

The Aztecs had a species of canonization — women who died in child- 
birth were ipso facto sainted '' The Holy Ghost represented as a dove was 
identified with the sacred eagle of the Aztecs " Feasts in honor of Huit/il- 
opochtli, the war god, and of Tlaloc, the ram god, were preceded by a fast 
of forty da>s,^ an Aztec Lent 

Writes Frazer 

Thus at the festival called Texcatl, the greatest festival of the Mexican year, a 
young man was annually sacrificed in the character of Tczcathpoca, “the God of 
Gods," after having been maintained and worshipped iLS that great deit> in person 
for a whole \ car According to the old Franciscan monk, Sahagun, our best author- 
ity on the Aztec religion, the saenfn c of the human God fell at 1 astir or a few days 
later, so that, if he is right, it would correspond m date as well as in character to the 
Christian festival of the death and resurrection of the Redeemer ® 

In the religions of the Old World vicarious sacrifice had fifteen hundred 
years before replaced tangible offerings Finally the pomp and glitter, 
music ® and warmth of the Catholic ceremonies appealed to the color-loving 
Indian They were free, also, from the horrors of human sacrifice 

* Dur'in op cit , vol II, rap Ikkx 

* Sahapun, op cit , vol III App i ap i u lu 

* Kmgsborough, Cociex Vaticanus ExplanaLinn of, in Antiquities of Mexico vol VI, plate XVII 

* Idem, plate XLI 

* Sahagun, op cit, vol I, cap x, vol II, tap \nr 

■ Chevalier, Le Mexique Ancien eL Modenie p atto 

T Sahagun, op cif , vol II, cap xv, IF, App 

* Frazer, The Golden Bough, Part VI ch vii, p 27(^1 

* “The natives are much given to music and the religious who hear their confessions tell us that 
they are converted more by the music than by the preachments ' wrote the first bishop of Mexico 
to Emperor Charles V in 1540 Icazbalceta, Don Tray Juan ilc Zumarraga, App 137 
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The tenets of the new faith were presented to the Indians either in Span- 
ish, a language foreign to them, or in their own tongue inadequately acquired 
by the missionaries, which lacked, moreover, many words to express the 
abstract ideas of Catholicism It was natural that the Indians should 
absorb the forms of that faith and little else Their own creed had been 
based on propitiation In return for a great variety of ceremonies, sac- 
rifices, offerings, and penances, they sought to secure the favor and to 
appease the wrath of a multitude of deities who presided over the important 
factors in their dail> life — rain for the crops, disease or death, invasion by 
the enemy All these possibilities of good or ill fortune were embodied m 
manifestations of nature, the sun, the ram, the stars, the volcanoes, animals, 
and materialised also in idols of stone, cla> , or obsidian To the Indians 
the Catholic saints were merely a new set of divinities — more powerful 
than their own — whom they must now worship and propitiate Chris- 
tianity to them was, as their own religion had been, a species of polytheism 
It has been so ever since 

The image of the warrior Santiago borne bv the Spaniards in battle, 
the Indians assumed Lo be the deiL\, or one of the deities, who had demon- 
strated his superiority to their own They adopted and worshiped him 
Wrote Fr Alotolinia 

The offerings to the idols were by a change of address brought to the Catholic 
temples, and the Franciscan missionaries took them for manifestations of Christian 
fervor, when they were merely following the trail of their old superstitions, for even 
as the Indians impoverished themselves to lay offerings before their idols in the days 
of their idolatry, so afterward in the religious ceremonies with Catholic priests, 
they followed the same custom ‘ 

The early chroniclers comment vigorously on the fervor of the native 
idolatry Father Motnlmfa noted that 

In each village they had an idol or demon whom they considered and prayed to 
as their advocate, and this thev honored and bedecked with many jewels and 
clothes, and cverv^ thing good they offered to it - 

And Bernal Dfaz, in his chapter entitled, "Hoyv the Indians had many 
sacrifices and infamies and how we took them away and imposed holy things 
of sound doctrine,"’ relates 

Their shrines were so many — cursed be they' ' — that they appeared to me like 
ours m Castile, and just as iii each of our cities we have our holv churLhc«5, chapels, 
hermitages, and road-shnnes, so in New Spam they had their houses of idols, filled 
with demons and diabolic figures , and besides these each Indian man and woman 
had two altars • ♦ ♦ a 

The Catholic brothers destroyed these images wherever they could lay 
hands on them They pulled down the teocalhsj the Aztec "houses of God " 

• Benftvrnte Motohnfa, op cil , Tral I Lap mv * Idem, Trat III cap a 

■ D|ai£ del CasLiilo, La ConquisLa de Nueva Espafla, vol IV, Lap lcviu 
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To facilitate the construction of churches as well as to symbolize the fart 
that the religion of Christ was erected on the ruin of idolatry, they used the 
stones of the ancient temples as foundations of the new 

But the old faith was deep-rooted In Tlaxcala, when the priests began 
to throw down idols and to erect crucifixes m their stead, they found 

the image of Christ crucified and his blessed mother placed between idols * * * 
the fact being that as they had a hundred idols they were willing to have a hundred 
and one * * * Then it became clear that they had some images on their altars 
together with their demons and idols , and elsewhere with the image showing and 
the idol hidden — behind hangings, or on the other side of the wall, or inside the 
altar ♦ * * i 


II 

In 1531, a decade after the Conquest, and three years after the creation 
of the bishopric of Mexico City, the Virgin of Guadalupe, an Indian virgin, 
came into being According to the legend, a humble native, christened 
Juan Diego, on his way to receive instruction in Christian doctrine, was 
passing a rocky hill, when the Holy Virgin suddenly appeared before him 
She bade him go at once to tell the bishop, Juan Zumarraga, that she desired 
a place of worship erected there in her honor The next day at the 
same spot the Virgin again appeared to Diego, and asking the result of her 
commission, learned that he had been unable to secure an audience with the 
bishop 

“Return,” commanded the apparition, “and say that it is the Virgin 
Mary, mother of God, who sends thee “ 

But the prelate bade the Indian secure some token of the divine will 
And for the third time — on the twelfth of December — the Virgin appeared 
and hearing of the bishop’s doubts, commanded Diego to climb the rocky 
hill of Tepeyac and pluck the roses growing there He obeyed, though well 
knowing that the hilltop was barren, and found the roses, which he plucked 
and brought to the Virgin Mary She threw them into his cloak telling 
him to bear them as credentials of his mission When the Indian returned 
to the presence of the bishop and unfolded his cloak, lo and behold • There 
was the image of the Virgin miraculously stamped upon it 

The bishop promptly caused the image to be conveyed in solemn pro- 
cession, and housed it m the beautiful Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
which he built on the scene of the miracle The image above the high altar, 
visible to all since that day, is of a gentie-faced Indian maiden from whom 
radiate rays of golden light The Catholic Church officially endorses the 
story of the Virgin of Guadalupe She has become Mexico's patron saint ^ 
December twelfth is a holy day throughout Mexico and thousands of Indians 

* Motolinia, op cil , Trat T, cap 11 

' By decree of Pope Benedict XIV Cathohe EiicyLlupcdid, vol VII, p 44 
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from all parts make an annual pilgrimage to the shrine The waters of an 
adjacent well which burst from the ground where the Virgin stood, are also 
credited with miraculous healing powers 

Before the Conquest stood on the site of this church the temple of To- 
nantzm, patron of the tribe of Tolonoqui Indians, and their Goddess of the 
Earth and Corn This was an important deity worshiped elsewhere by the 
Aztecs under the names of CenLeoLl, Tzinleotl, Xilonen ^ 

One cannot but admire the genius of the first bishop of Mexico — if the 
idea was his — in thus bringing to his work of conversion the psychological 
appeal produced by a native deiLv ^ 

Wrote Father Sahagun nearly fift)' years later 

One (of their places of worishipl is on a little hill they called Tepeyac, and now 
named Our Lady of (juadalupc In that place they had a temple dedicated to the 
mother of the Gods, whom the^ l ailed Tonantzin, which means "our mother ” 
* * * 1 hither thev' came from far distant regions * * * men women, boys, and 

girls and brought many offerings * ♦ * 'there were great gatherings and aU said, 
"Let us go to the festival of I onantzm ” Now the church of Our Ladv of Guada- 
lupe IS built there * * * and they still come to visit that Tonantzin from afar, as 
of old, a devotion which is suspiuous because in all parts of the country there are 
many churches of Our Ladj, and Lhe> do not go to them, but continue to come 
from afar to their I onantzm as formerly ^ 

As it was then, so it is to-day, four centuries after the Conquest I have 
often asked Indians m the Mesa Central who Tonantzin is, and received the 
answer, "Ks la virgen ’’ Not onl}" were the Christian churches built over 
the rums of the U ocalhs, or as at Ti/atlan and Cholula, directly on top of the 
ancient pyramids, but every shrine to an Aztec God became the shrine not 
to the Father of Mankind, not to the Son of Man, but to a particular Christ 
or to a particular saml, who w'as merely substituted for the deity of the 
chase, of fishing, of lire, of trade 

In Morelos the Senor de Chalma replaced Ostotocteotl, the "God of the 
Caves," and the crucifix erected in the grotto where the Augustinian 
fathers shattered the idol, is worshiped as of old ^ Yearly, as the rainy sea- 
son IS due and the Indians eagerly await the planting time, a metamoiphosed 
"Tlaloc," the rain God, is again invoked, but the saint that is borne every 
May in solemn procession from its shnne at San Bartolo Naucalpam, near 


* Clll^ iKcro Hist Anti^ia dc MEXICO, vol 1 Lihro VI 

■ Tht C mholiL siholar Joaquin (jarLUlcazbalceta, in a careful study prepared at the request of 
Archhibhop I abaslula of Muimo City vn i8Rs, ruathed the conclusion that 'the apparition of the 
most Sdintid vir>,nn in iiju and the miraiulous painting on the cloak of Juan Diego is an invention 
born much laUr ” Carta Vccrca del Ongen de la Imogen de Nuestra Sefiora tie Guadalupe de 
MEXICO Fara 

* Sahagun op cit , I ib XI, cap xu 

•The crunhx is supposed lo have erected itselF casting down the idol Sardn, Relacidn Hia- 
Ldrita • ■ ■ dr la Porttntosa Imogen de NuestroSeflor * • • ^parecida en una de las Cuevas de 
Mi^el de Chalma p iq 
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the capital, to the cathedral of Mexico City is the eighteen-inch Virgen de 
los Remedios, a Spanish patroness ^ 

The favorite shrines and saints to-day are those descended from the 
pre-Catholic favorites, whose history or present depiction link them most 
closely with indigenous concepts The profusion of churches in the village 
of Cholula, and the fervor of its inhabitants, “whose devotion and alms- 
giving'" Mendieta recorded seventy-five years after their conversion, “can- 
not be exaggerated,” ^ logically follows Cholula’s being, before the Conquest, 
“ what Mecca is to the Mahometans or Jerusalem among Christians * * ♦ 
the Holy City of Anihuac ” ^ The popular Virgin of the Angels, “ after the 
Virgin of Guadalupe one of the most venerated” hy the I^Iexican people, 
has “the physiognomy of an essentially Mexican maiden ” * The image of 
Santiago of Tlaltelolco in the federal district, 

* * * the true Indian God, is of markedly indigenous type, dark, slight beard, 
prominent cheek bones, nose aquiline and broad, black eyes slightly oblique, 
straight and disordered hair, a sarcastic and arrogant mouth, coarse cotton cloth 
shirt fastened iMth a string it the throat * * * white wide trousers pulled high, 
native sandals, broad-bnmmcd palm sombrero turned up in front with a leather 
band * * * He is mounted on a spirited horse, of the breed of our Southland, 
and carries a horn-handled machete, likewise characteristic of that region In 
short, he is the type of native guerrilla warrior of my mountains * * * fi 

Not merely the virgin and saints, but Christ himself, became Indianized 
In the Gulf region around southern Vera Cm/ and Tabasco the Aztecs 
worshiped a god named Ixthlton^ which meant “the black one ” In Vera 
Cruz and in labasco several noted images of Christ are dark One, knowm 
as the Seiior del Buen Viaje, I have seen in the church of that name in the 
port of Vera Cruz Another is worshiped in San Juan Bautista as El 
Seiior de Esquipulas “ Tabasco also has a famous brown Santo Cristo de 
Astapa in the v^illage of that name, whom the popular legend credits with 
suddenly appearing in the midst of a fight between pirates and tahasquenos ^ 
and putting the invaders to headlong flight The recumbent Seiior Je la 
Misencordia in St Francis’s m Tlaxcala, the first church constructed on the 
American continent, is coffee-colored 

In Tlacotepec, in Puebla, the local black Christ is deemed especially 
miraculous Three quarters of a century after the first conversions, accord- 
ing to the accepted legend, the devil tempted the Indians, who on the pretext 

* Sec Mexico CiLy nt-wtipapers any May prior tn rgafi 

^ Mendieta, Histona Eclesi 5 .stira Indiana Lib IV, cap xvii 

* Prescott, Conquest of Mexico Book III ch vi 

Bandchep thinks that Cholula was not "a specially sacred nty” (The Gilded Man, p z6r) but 
Saville refers to “the sacerdotal city of Cholula “ (Anonymous Conqueror p By ) 

* Obrepfin Mexico Viejo rap xviii 

' Mtamirann, Paisajes y Ltyendas, Tradinonts y Coslumbres de M<!xj(.o, cap ui 

' Meslre Ghiffliazza Dcicumentos y Datos Para la Hist de Tabasco, vol II, p 07 

’ Santa- “Vima, Tradiuones y Leyendas rabaiquefias, p J2-5 
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that Christ was white and not like them began to return to their ancient 
practices Then one Sunday at the benediction, “the faithful clearly saw 
the Holy Christ of Tlacotepec had darkened in color although at the begm- 
nmg of the mass He had been white ” ‘ 

In Mexico, Nuestro Senor del Veneno in the church of Porta Coeh is 
supposed to have turned jet black to warn an archbishop, who was in the 
habit of kissing the crucifix’s feet daily, when some of his enemies had placed 
poison there Many are the dark Christs and virgins scattered throughout 
Mexico and each has its tale. 


Ill 

The reason for these somber images and similar manifestations is that 
the Indian is to-day idolatrous and desires the idol-samt he prays to made 
either in his own image or what he conceives to be the proper form “Hor- 
rible, ugly, deformed, were the adjectives applied to the pre-Cathohc idols 
by an early clerical chronicler^ “The crucifixes in the Indian churches are 
repulsive,” says the Catholic Encyclopedia, “ and only in rare instances 
have the priests succeeded in improving or changmg these images ” ^ 

In the village of San Antonio Calpulalpam, on the outskirts of Mexico 
City, there is a Saint Anthony, a patron of the village, of whom the historian 
Fernindez del Castillo relates the following 

It IS so badly made as to be monstrous, one of those saints which inspire laughter 
or loathing, never respect or devotion A virtuous ladv, owner of an hacienda on 
the edge of the pueblo, attempted to remove this blot and thought of donating a 
good sculpture in its place She was nch enough to do this, but thought the gift 
would be more successful if made jointly b\ all the hacendados of the neighborhood 
Her plan was accepted The image was installed with a big celebration, and, in 
order that the Indians might come to love it more, a big feast was given for all the 
near-by hacienda workers, with barbecue, pulque^ etc 

When St Anthony’s day came , in order to make the celebration more successful, 
all the hacendados and their families came, but hardly any Indians They asked for 
fiermission to have their celebration on the eighth day after and then scarce an 
Indian was missing Later it was learned that they had not gone to the celebration 
of the first St Anthony because he was nch, a dude, and a snob, and paid no 
attention to the Indians nor worked miracles for them, whereas the other saint, 
whose celebration they did attend, was like them and on equal terms 

Since then, the difference between the nch and the pcxir St Anthony has been 
maintained , to the first, the Indians pay little attention while for their old image 
they light candles and cover him wnth ex-votos ‘ 

Mr Carle ton Beals, who has wandered far and wide in Mexico, recounted 
to me that when crossing the lonely sierra of Durango on foot he passed an 

' La Verdadera Rdatifin dc los Mila^oa * * ■ de Nuestro Se&or de Tlacotepec, Anon, p la 

■ Villavitencio Luz y Mftodo de Confesar Iddlatras cap vn 

■Article on Mexico, Camillus CnvelU, S J vol X p 25s 

■ Fem&ndez del Casldlo, Apuntes Faia la HisLona de San Angel, p 1S7-S 
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Indian kneeling before a wayside crucifix Presently the native overtook 
the traveler and related that he had come from his village five miles away 
to pray 

“Have you then no Crtstos m your pueblo?” asked Mr Beals. 

“We have several,” replied the Indian “But as there are many people 
there, those Cristos are kept very busy, and I felt my chances of being at- 
tended to out here were very much better, for this Christ has almost nothing 
to do ” 

Carl Lumholtz thus describes the religious customs of the natives in the 
town of Tuxpan, Jalisco, in the late nineties 

If saint or idol does not answer the prayers of the people they sometimes give 
him a whipping Once when ram was badly needed they took out of the church 
the very heavy picture of Jesus, and carried it over the fields for at least eight miles 
distance, presumably to convmce him that they had good reasons for the urgency 
with which they demanded ram Still no ram came Then they earned the pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary around and this time they were rewarded with copious 
downpours Therefore, they made a fcEist, serenaded her picture, and did her all 
possible honor, beautiful offerings were hung around her and the principal men 
expressed their satisfaction to her But Jesus was considered “no good ” ^ 

Similarly, the Tulane University expedition into southern Mexico, m 
1925, found in the village of Huistan, Chiapas, that the Indians “are ac- 
customed to beat their saint [St Martin] when they have a bad year, and to 
caress him and anomt him with oil when things go well We were told that 
he had lost his nose and both ears due to this practice ” ^ 

IV 

Four features conspicuously characterized the old pagan ntual offerings 
— of human beings, animals, and earth-grown products, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, prepared food , the lavish use of flowers , dancing , eating and 
drinking The missionanes fortunately put an end to the bloody sacrifices 
of war captives and of the chosen within the tribe The Aztecs would have 
outgrown this expression of barbarism in time, but every life thus saved 
should be credited on the scroll of history to the planting of the cross m the 
New World But the other customs, in varying form and degrees, from 
pure idolatry to an adaptation of Catholic forms, persist, essentially un- 
changed 

On the Day of the Dead, November 2, all Indian Mexico, besides adorn- 
ing the crosses in the graveyards with flowers, especially the yellow “death- 
flower,^ the Aztec cempoalxochitl ^ places guajolotes^ the native turkeys cooked 
in red mo/e, tamales, frijohtos, hard-boiled eggs, honey m the comb — the 
favonte food of the departed — on their graves Later, after the dead are 
suppiosed to have partaken, the mourners, turned picnickers, consume the 

* Lumholtz, UnkoowD Mexico, vol II, p 342 * Tribes and Temples, vol II, p 365 
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provisions “Buy your food for the dead here/' sing out the venders who 
do a thriving business in sizzlmgly aromatic staples around every cemetery 
Traffic in toy skulls, skeletons, coffins, and other lugubrious insignia, is also 
brisk All Saints’ Day in Mexico is a continuation of the ancient worship of 
Teoyaomiqui or Teomique, Goddess of Death 

Dancing, performed /or each saint and to please him, is to the Indian the 
important feature of nearly every religious festival These dancers, in the 
old feather and tinsel adornment, usually with a curious mingling of Chris- 
tian legend, step to the old rhythmic music, often with reed-grass flute or 
armadillo conch-shell mandolin among thoroughly modern instruments 
“It IS the command \Ne bring,” say the Indians Into the Catholic ritual 
the natives read their own meanings After a mass at Chalma, Morelos, 
in 1926, an old Indian told one of the visitors that “the real saint is buned 
under the altar — the one hanging on the cross is a pilgrim ” 

On the Friday of Sorrows, amid its paradoxically jo3rful pagan not of 
flowers, the multi-colored beverages, anciently significant m the Aztec spring 
festival, are supposed to represent the Virgin's tears 

The Indians’ relation to their deity is wholly material They dance for 
him and make ofTeniigs to him, and expect value in return Instinctively 
the Indian feels that the Christian God is less interested in him, and his 
petty troubles In some parts of Mexico, the Catholic white man’s God is 
considered to have a higher rank than the other deities, but to be something 
of a foreigner ' Therefore, when rain is delayed, w^hen crops are damaged 
by drought, hail, or vermin, it is to the particular specialist in the required 
exorcism that the nati\e turns 

Dr Manuel Gamio, internationally known ethnologist, thus describes 
a ceremony he witnessed in the Sierra of Zongohea m the State of Vera Cruz, 
inhabited by Popoloca, Mix tec, and Zapoteco Indians, all professing 
Catholi cs 

When their maize-fields begin to sprout and give forth young shoots, they con- 
sider It indispensable for some aged Indian, possessor of mysterious incantations, 
to protect the crop from destructive animals, especially the deer, which in the silent 
moon lit nights tome down from the mountain * * * The lowly native, true 
priest of his rare, hums in the Aztec tongue and m tearful and supplicant tone 
entreats the Deer (lod not to graze his children, the deer of the forest, in the sacred 
corn-held V little liter under a great silk-cotton tree which intercepts the light 
of the moon, i tire is burning , on the live coals are sacrificed birds, scrapings from 
the horns and hoofs of detr, strips from the plantain tree, and amber-colored grains 
of copalli (resin) whuh the diirU brown hand of the sorcerer throws on the fire, 
enveloping himself in lleeting white smoke clouds This at bottom is naught else 
hut the old pra\er to the God of the chase, the “heart of the mountain,” as the 
A.ztecs i allctl it ^ 


Sapprr tiLioleii in Tnbei and Temples vol 11 , p j6a > Gamio, Forjando Patna, p 160 
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Of the persistence of idolatry in which even the Catholic substitutions 
are rejected, Archbishop GiUow of Oaxaca wrote in 1889, as follows 

Idolatry is far from disappearing among the inhabitants of Caxonos and sur 
roundings , on the contrary, one can see that it has sustained itself * * * in a con- 
cealed and underhand manner avoiding always that the curates, and other truly 
Catholic people, shall perceive its practices 

In the village of Santa Maria Mixistlan * • ♦ Fr Ortiz coming into the church 
* * * upon directing his gaze at the high altar saw with great surprise and dis- 
pleasure an idol at the right hand of an image of Christ crucified, at its left being a 
sculpture of the Most Holy Virgin, Mother of God He, thereupon, scolded those 
who accompanied him, charging them with idolatrous acts in the holy house of the 
Lord But his questions about the idol they answered evasively He ordered it 
earned without loss of time to the pansh house, but as they made no move to obey, 
transported it in his own arms Seeing that many people gathered at his house, 
and remained contemplating the idol with profound sorrow and even tenderness, he 
covered it with a cloth to hide it from their view Among those who \isited the 
house was an old-timer of the place, who approached the idol with much devotion, 
looked at it with intense sadness, and before the curate could prevent, kissed it 
almost tearfull>, and dashed out at full speed Observing that the parish house 
had been transformed into a kind of shnne, he judged it necessary to dispose of 
the idol In order to avoid unpleasant scenes, and fearing that he would be pre- 
vented from carrying away the idol, and his person possibly the object of violence, 
by the natives, he ordered that very night that a servant in strict secrecy should 
carry the idol to the village of Yalalag The following day many visited the parish 
house looking about dissimulatmgU , though the object of their search was very 
plain * * * After several days the justices and principal men of Mixistlin came 
to see the priest, most urgently pleading for their idol, and offering whatever he 
might ask for its return He reproached them wnth their idolatry and other abom- 
inations, but did not succeed in convincing them They returned again for the 
same purpose a little later, complaining that the sky was denying them rain, and 
that sickness was decimating them, because, according to them, they had per- 
mitted the saint to be taken away from the village He tried again but failed to 
make any impression upon them, and they continued to send envoys to buy back 
their idol He sought fuller information about the idol, but could only learn that 
the people of Mixistlan worshiped it most highly, lighting candles for it, and mak- 
ing It offermgs ^ 

The archbishop goes on to relate other evidence of idolatry It could be 
multiplied indefinitely ^ I can adduce some of my own 

In the cloister of the Church of the Virgen de la Asuncion de Malacatepec 
in Milpa Alta, twenty miles from the capital, a stone idol has stood on its 
pedestal for years At its base flowers bloom In the cloister patio is a 
well, one of the sources of water supply for an and village The idol pre- 

‘ Gillow Apuntes Histfincoa, p 203-? 

* Archbishop Orozco y Jimdnez of Guadalajara relates of the natives of Chamula, m Chiapas, 
when he was bi&hop of that state “They had a live Indian woman in a cave and worshiped her as 
Santa Rosa “ Memoir, p 33 
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sumably is Tlaloc, the Ram God — but it is impossible to get aught but non- 
committal answers from the villagers or parish pnest *Tt has always been 
there/’ — “iQm^n sabe qu6 sera?" But the flowers — squash plants in 
1925, geraniums in 1927 — tell the story of a watchful tenderness which 
belles the universal assertion of ignorance No flowers are planted m the 
other three comers of the cloister 

On the feast of San Juan in June, which m addition to the special floral, 
gastronomic, and terpsichorean accompaniments, is celebrated by bathing, 
the villagers take their saints m procession to the nearest pool, disrobe them 
if they are robed, and float them at the end of a cord Then they are taken 
out, cleaned, dried, and returned to their niche or altar I have seen this in 
the village of Zincuan tiro m Michoacin in 1923 

Each village has its special ceremonies on the day of its patron saint 
Those of the village of Amozoc near the capital are famous because each 
Indian brings his own personal Christ, every near-by hamlet contributing 
one 

After the fiesta, they begin to teU the miracles worked by their images, and each 
one praises his own property It begins with discussion and ends in blows with 
the sacred images, to prove which is the most miraculous This is the origin of the 
saying "It ended like the vespers of A.mozoc, a cristazos," [with blows struck 
with a Christ] ^ and also that other saying, "When Christ fights Christ the most 
worm-eaten loses ” 

At the Mexican church door gold and silver miniature representations, 
not merely of hearts, limbs, and eyes, are sold as votives for the saints who 
have relieved ailments of those parts of the human anatomy, but minute 
cattle, burros, sheep, goats, and chickens, important in the Indian economy, 
are offered, bought, and afl&xed to the wonder-working image for correspond- 
ing veterinary services And often I have seen the steed which the image 
of the warrior Santiago rides decorated with small horses, mute evidence of 
equine image worship This habit was discussed at the Mexican Eucharis- 
tic Congress in 1924, a committee reporting that "there exist thousands and 
thousands of individuals almost unredeemed * * ♦ whom the gospel has 
reached in such a form that iL * * * conserves superstition to the degree of 
their adoring a horse, depreciating and indifferent to the image of the horse- 
man who represents the Holy Apostle " ^ 

V 

The Indian’s superstition has been a bone of contention, the basis of 
recrimination between civil and ecclesiastical partizatis The church has 

' A machtiaBo is a blow struck with a mEirhete , a marldlazo is a blow struck with a martdlo or 
hammer a puHclaiM is a blow struck with a puao, or Qst , a cristazo is a blow struck with an image 
o( Chnst or a rruciba 

’ ‘ Que (ie C nsla a Cnslo el mils apoliUado se rompe remiodez del Castillo ap at , p 187 

• \a rcporleil in F^ielsior Oct 7, 1924 
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kept him in ignorance, charge the anticlencals (which includes all those 
in government circles since 1915); and this mental enslavement prevents his 
political and social emancipation As Jose Vasconcelos, minister of educa- 
tion in the Obregdn cabinet, expressed it to me 

“As long as the Indian continues to believe that natural phenomena 
result from supernatural agencies, that drought and ram, insect plagues, and 
disease are consequences of divine whim and affected only by his piety 
with the priest as intermediary, it will be almost impossible to rouse him 
from his apathy, to make him self-reliant, dependent on his own mitiative, 
to secure his cooperation to lessen the terrible infant mortality, to make him, 
in short, a civilized member of a modern community 

The church on the other hand holds that by destroying or lessening its 
power to teach, the governments since the Reform are responsible for igno- 
rance and illiteracy Asked how it happened that a country practically all 
Catholic could come to be subject to the conditions existing in Mexico to-day. 
Bishop Pascual Diaz of Tabasco replied, “from the administration of Porfino 
Diaz the teaching has been in the hands of the laity and has been Godless ’’ ^ 
Which suggests a consideration of conditions before the incorporation of 
the reform laws m 1874, when teaching was still in the hands of the clergy 

With rare and honorable exceptions the church was from the beginning 
interested in teaching the mass of the natives just enough to convert them 
to a superficial form of Catholicism, and no more Wrote Fr Mendieta 

In all the monasteries * * * at one side of the church * * * is a school * • * 
where they teach reading and writing to the children oj the principal persons, after 
they have learned the Christian doctrine, which alone ts taught the plebeian folk, 
outside in the courtyard, after which they are sent away to help their parents with their 
labor ^ 

Sometimes the plebeians were wholly omitted Wrote Diego de Landa, 
the second bishop of Yucatdn 

The manner adopted to teach the doctrine to the Indians was to gather the 
little children of the chiefs and principal men of the region ® 

The children of the chiefs and “principal persons” were of course 
expected to succeed to the management of the plebeians in behalf of the 
encomenderos Teaching which might jeopardize the subjection of the 
Indian was no more dreamt of m New Spam than under any system of serf- 
dom Popular instruction existed neither in Spam nor elsewhere on the 
European Continent at that time It came into general acceptance in the 
United States only in the nineteenth century It did not apply to American 

^ Catholic News, March 12 igsy, reporting a meeting at the Catholic Club of New York on 
March B 

2 Mencheta Hist EclesiisliLa Indiana Lib IV, cap xvi (Itahta not ui original ) 

^ I anda., Rdaiidn ilc las Cosas de \ ucatin, p loi 
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Negro slaves before 1865 and in but a limited degree to their descendants 
since To hold the church responsible, as many have, for not installing 
general education in Mexico in the sixteenth century is to be guilty of an 
anachronism m judgment Moreover, had the clergy desired it could 
probably have not done otherwise Its royal masters commanded the 
teaching of the caciques' children, "in order that when they were grown 
they could communicate with the Spaniards * * * would be more loyal 
* * * and lietter able to teach, persuade, and order their subjects ” ^ 

The mission of the clergy, however, wa^ to implant religion This it 
never did effectively or thoroughly Instructing the Indians “in the things 
of our Holy Catholic faith,” consisted of teaching them “how to cross them- 
selves and to repeat m Latin, the Pater Nos ter, Ave Maria, Credo, and 
Salve Regina ” ^ More than two and a half centuries later the younger 
Revillagigedo, most enlightened of all the \iceroys, deplored the Indians' 
Ignorance in matters of religion^ In 1794 there were but ten primary 
schools in New Spam ^ Of this period Alaman writes 

The people, little instrutted in the essence of religion, made up for this m the 
pomp of thur religious ceremonies 1 he church festivals which should all be spirit- 
ual were thus converted into vanity, with fire-crackers, dances, plays, bull-fights 
and cock-fights, and even jnclosures for pLuing cards and other diversions, to 
celebrate at great expense the solemnities of the patron saints of their villages, to 
which end the Indians invested the greater part of the fruits of their toil This 
profane and little pious pomp is what caused the oft-quoted viceroy to sa>, “In this 
kingdom all is external show and most of the people living 111 vice think that wear- 
mg a rosary and kissing the hand of a priest makes them Catholics “ ® 

The Indians who joined in the Revolution for Independence believed 
that Spaniards as well as Jews had tails *’ “Such was the ignorance of the 
mass,” comments Alaman ^ Indeed, the clergy in the great current of nine- 
teenth century progress was steadily growing less interested m education, 
expending its energy, rather, in opposing non-clencal efforts at enlighten- 
ment 

Bequests for education were not used accordmg to the testators’ wishes 
and merely heljyed sw^ell the church's coffers 

In Durango, copies of the original wills of two individuals, who bequeathed to 
the Church funds for the express purpose of endowing schools, having been pro- 
cured, the State Congress has demanded the restitution of a capital which has been 
allowed to remain thirty years unemployed, or, at least, unappropriated m the 
manner prescribed • * * 

In Guadalajara, the Canons, to avoid being called to a similar account, have 

• Solfirzano J*creyra PuHUca Indiana veil II, cap twu, Para 3g 

■ Mendieta oP nt , Lib III cap nv 

■ RevillajiiBedn Instrucufin Rcservacla Para 27 

‘Garcia Gr^ados 1 \ Conslitvciftn de 1857, p 110-3 

* \laman, Hist dc vnl I p 115 Thevuern\ quoted is Linares 

■ The lielief about Jews i*? suU current See Beals, Mexico, An Interpretation, p 172-3 

’> MamBn, of fit , \o\ p 435 
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commenced very extensive repairs in the Cathedral, all of which the fund of Obras 
Pias 15 destined to defray In other states various other precautions have been 
taken * * 

Clerical instruction even for the upper classes was defective In 1852, 
four years before the first of the Reform laws, Alaman called attention to the 
custom of Catholic families of sending Lheir children to Jesuit schools in 
England and the United States, "presenting thus the curious phenomenon 
that Mexican youths, in order to be educated in wholly religious principles, 
go to learn to be Catholics in Protestant countries ” ^ 

And m 1864, when the attempted Reform laws had been apparently 
swept away by the coming of empire, the Catholic scholar, Francisco Pimentel, 
wrote as follows 

The Mexican Indian is still idolatrous Far from knowing a sole and spiritual 
God there is for him no God without head, arms, and legs , for him all the Catholic 
saints are equally strong and powerful except the one worshipped in his pueblo 
or one which, by some chance, has won his sympathy The Indians decidedly 
prefer misshapen images, and the ugliest saint is the most worshipped in village and 
field It seems that they still remember those idols of their antiquity, overloaded 
with emblems and designs But why should this cause astonishment when in some 
Indian villages they worship idols, either unalloyed or with some attributes of Cath- 
olic saints? I have held in my hands some sort of a Huitzilopochtli on horseback, 
something like Santiago, worshipped within three leagues of the capital * * * 
But as before the Conquest, a noisy rite is what attracts the Indians , they present 
themselves 111 the churches adorned with feathers to dance before the Virgin and 
the saints, and m the processions they want everything as in life So, during Holy 
Week, they go through all the steps of the Passion, the three falls under the cross, 
the flagellation, crudfixion, etc , all of this generally in a ridiculous, comic way, 
which inspires not devotion but pity and contempt We have seen, in Michoacin, 
Simon the Cvrenean with wings and, d la Vcrdrnca, with skirt and tnanlilla, St 
John the Baptist with overalls The rockets, fireworks, and bell-rmging are 
what most of all attract the Indians They care nothing about expense in their 
religious festivities, as well as in weddings, births, and funerals, always abundant 
with pulque In these they spend their savings 

The Indian has lacked an enlightened religion, and hence morality, that quality 
so essential for the well-being of nations The first step should be, therefore, for 
the Indians to learn the Catholic religion, free from error and preconceptions, in its 
punty and truth 

This matter relates principally to our clergy, and in verity the prelates should 
choose for the ministry men of more morality, more learning, and more abne- 
gation ® 

This was at the end of the more than three-century period m which the 
clergy had been the educational force in Mexico and was msisting on its 
exclusive right to control education 

^ Ward, Mexico in 1827, p ^ Alaman, ap ctl vol V, p qii 

^ Pimentel, Memofla Sobre La Siluacidn de Ja Jtaza Indigena., p igj, igg, 220 
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At that time an Austrian Catholic bore this testimony to the character of 
Mexican Catholicism 

Nowhere have I seen so little true piety as in Mexico , high and low are very 
much under the influence of the clergy, kiss the hands of the priests with humility, 
observe the outward practices with the greatest faithfulness , but nothing is less 
uplifting than the worship of God in Mexico ^ 

Wrote the Empress Carlo ta in 1865 

We are working to make this country Catholic, for it was not and has never 
been so “ 

Twenty-five years earlier, in 1B40, when the church was almost at the 
apex of Its power, the devout Madame Calderon de la Barca thus summed 
up the faith of the humble Mexicans 

The cross was planted here in a congenial soil, and as in the Pagan East the 
statues of the divinities frequently did no more than change their names from those 
of heathen Gods to those of Christian saints, and image-worship apparently con- 
tinued, though the mind of the Christian was directed from the being represented 
to the true and onl\ God who inhabits eternity, so here the poor Indian still bows 
before visible representations of saints and virgins, as he did in former days before 
the monstrous shapes representing the unseen powers of the air, the earth, and the 
water, but he, it is to be feared, lifts his thoughts no higher than the rude image 
which a rude hand has larved The mysteries of Christianity, to affect his untu- 
tored mind, must be visibly represented to his eyes He kneels before the bleed- 
ing image of the Savior who died for him, before the gracious form of the Virgin 
who intercedes for him , but he believes that there are many Virgins, of various 
gifts, and possessing various degrees of miraculous power and different degrees of 
wealth, according to the qualitv and number of the diamonds and pearls with 
which they are endowed — one even who is the rival of the other — one who will 
bring ram when there is drought, and one to whom it is well to pray in seasons of 
inundation " 


VI 

What are the reasons for the Indian’s '‘untutored mind” and his belief 
“ that theie are many Virgins, of various gifts * * * one even who is the rival 
of the other — one who w^ill bring rain when there is drought, and one to 
whom it IS well Lo pray in seasons of inundation”? Was this merely the 
unsurmoun table native obstinacy in the retention of aboriginal beliefs, and 
resistance to new ones? In part, yes, but it was also the clergy which so 
taught him, and confirmed those beliefs 

The rain-bnngmg powers of the Virgen de los Remedios, durmg the 

1 RaUomtz Em e Reisc liar:h Mexiko 

> Letter to the ComtcAse de Gninne, March 14 1S65, m Charlotte de Belgique, Iinp£ratnce du 
Meziquc, Reinoch-FouaaemH^e, p 318 

■ Barca, Life ui Menco, Letter j B 
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years 1808, i8og, and 1810, were thus elucidated by Father Bautista Diaz 
Calvillo, prefect of Christian doctrine m the Oratory of St Philip Nen 

In 1808 the waters became very scarce in Mexico and contmued thus to the 
middle of June, a period m which the rams should be abundant * * * The ani- 
mals were dying from excessive heat * * * On Monday, the 20th, the holy 
image of the Remedies had been brought into the Parish Church of the Holy Cross, 
and from there carried to the Cathedral the next afternoon, when suddenly burst the 
most copious shower yet seen * * * The cloud from which this shower came was 
so dark that it appeared black, but at its highest point another cone-shaped cloud, 
white and beautiful, suddenly changed its shape into a white and beautiful cross ^ 


When the revolution broke out and Hidalgo had made the Indian Virgin 
of Guadalupe the patrona of the Independentists, the hierarchy promptly 
countered with the white Virgin of the Remedies She was earned from her 
shrine to the cathedral, a marshal’s baton was laid at her feet, and she was 
declared Generala of the royalist forces ^ This example was followed in the 
cilies and villages of the provinces ‘'and soon the images of most fervent 
adoration in each one were proclaimed Generalas with the sash and baton of 
that rank ” ^ 

Thus the Mexican church officially arrayed virgin against virgin ‘'In- 
evitably there arose,’’ wrote Genaro Garcia, “an open antagonism between 
the two, who were protecting such contrary interests and they were seen 
on opposing fronts ♦ * * Our Lady of the Remedies as the Caprtana General 
of the royalis Ls * * * and Our Lady of Guadalupe * * • as the comrade of 
the insurgents * * * It came to pass that while the Mexicans always re- 
spected our Lady of the Remedies, although they could not forget the tre- 
mendous harm that she caused them during the Conquest, the Spaniards, 
who had not suffered any damage from Our Lady of Guadalupe, made her the 
target of their hates and even went so far as Lo shoot her several times “ ^ 

The white virgin beat the Indian virgin just as she had beaten Huitzi- 
lopochth, the Aztec war god, three centuries earlier “It would be sacri- 
legious temerity to deny that our holy Virgin secured for us this anrl the other 
victories, which have been won over the rebels,” wrote the clerical b igrapher 
of the Virgen de los Remedies, m 1812, “since on the 7th day of November, 
1810, on which they suffered their first severe defeat, several clouds in the 
form of palms unfolded above the Mexico City Cathedral, where the miracle- 
working image of the Remedies was being venerated ’ ® 

IVe have seen the general substitution of Catholic saints stmp&ltcos to the 
native taste In some mstances the clergy went further and connived at 
the deposal of those who proved, after trial, to lack sufficient popularity 


1 Diaz CalviUo. Noticias Para La Histona de Nuestra Seliora de los Remediog d^e el afio de 
1808 hasta el cornente. para5 4-7. m Hemindez y Divalos Documentos Para La Hiatona de la 
Guerra de Independencia 06 c%t,V ^ , ir 

> Alamin, of ett , vol I. P 486 ' Vicann.j 43 

'Idem, p 4B7 


« Diaz Calvillo, op cit , Para, 75 
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In Tlaxcala the parish church aL Ocotlin was originally dedicated to San 
Lorenzo Paintings within depict the legend of its becoming the church of 
Santa Maria An Indian, also a Juan Diego, was chopping an ocotCj when 
Suddenly, from the heart of the tree, the virgin stepped forth As she 
alighted a miraculous spring burst from the ground, and she ordered a 
chapel be built on the spot This was done Her image was also reverently 
carried to the near-b^^ Church of San Lorenzo and placed at one side of the 
image of that patron saint One night, according to the pictunzation, 
angels switched the positions of virgin and patron saint The next morning 
the sacristan, indignant at the patron's relegation to a place of secondary 
importance, carried the virgin into the sacristy, locked her into a large 
wooden chest and, to make doubly sure, that night slept upon it Despite 
these precautions, the next morning the chest was empty, the virgin back in 
the center of the high altar, and San Lorenzo at one side 

When I visited the church, in May, ig27, San Lorenzo did not even 
occupy this place It was empty, and no one present at the time could 
shed any light on the reasons for his original dtposal In a small side 
chapel, however, I found his image properly placed in a glass case, but with- 
out a single offering of flowers, e\-votos, or other tokens If ever a saint 
had been abandoned by his ptople, it was he The reason was plain the 
moment one looked at his face His features were characteristic of the 
Spanish hidalgo — round face, stubborn nose, square head, firm jaw, patillas 
(burnsidcs) running half way down his cheek, the incarnation of the Spanish 
enconiendero, the very type from which the Indians would seek protection in 
their saints 

From the earliest days the clergy itself instituted the competitive mi- 
raculousncss of images Ihe Dominican kather Ojea wrote of a woman 
who, tormented by a demon, had "masses, orisons, and other services” said 
in her behalf without effect She had "visited hermitages, churches, and 
monasteries " in vain Only m the Church of Santo Domingo was the demon 
chased away 

This [wrote the chronicler of the Dominican order] cannot be attributed merely 
to the many relics of saints found there * * * since all the other churches and mon- 
asteries of Mexico are enriched and idorncd with mau> important relics, but 
because the church is ronset rated tu St Duminic * * * on account of whose great 
sanctity * * * the devil feared to molest her or anyone else ^ 

Another Dominican chronicler, relating the many miracles performed by 
a painting of his patron saint, wrote 

Many people who had been cured were carrying the Santo Domingo scapulanes 
For all kinds of business, works, and sickness people with devotion and faith 
appealed fervently to such a marvelous performer * * 

* Ojea, Hiat Reliyiosa de la Provincia de Mexico dc la Orden dc 'ianto Dominpo, cap m 

* Franco, Hist de la ProvinLia de Santiago de Mexico, vol III, cap xxxiv, p 551 
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When a plague of locusts affected Yucatan, according to the Franciscan 
Cogolludo, “the bishop drew lots with the names of various samts to see 
which one should be invoked The name of St John the Baptist came out 
and * * * instantly the earth was free of these pests In Campeche a 
similar drawing elected St Roman, Martyr, to overcome the plague ^ 

Wholly analogous with much pre-Christian practice was the performance 
of Catholic priests In the “diabolic religion of the Mexicans,” Father 
Gomara found Aztec priests ‘ exorcising pain with a stone or bone * * * 
which the women keep on hand as so many relics in order to give birth well 
But according to Father Alegre, a bone of St Ignatius was used by a Jesuit 
father to bring about parturition ^ And according to Father Cogolludo, a 
piece of stone from the vicinity in which the Virgin of Jampolol had been 
found under a tree by a couple of fishermen in 1649, was used by Father 
Antonio Garzin, provincial of the Franciscans, to cure pains ® 

When on November 16, 1658, a fire in the capital threatened the Mexico 
City cathedral, it was, according to Father Guijo, combated as follows 

* * * the order of St Dominic attended with its patriarch , that of St Francis 
with St A.nthon^ of Padua that of St Augustine with St Nicholas, that of La 
Merced with the \ irgin, that of San Diego with its patron, that of San Juan de Dios 
with biid saint, the Company of Jesus wnth a letter of St Ignatius, the devotees of 
the Virgin of \nguish * * * with her image, and ad surrounded the fire, throwing 
into It relics of the samts * * * e 

Similar practices arc contemporary Starr m the eighteen-nineties 
found that “ the priests of Rome have in some villages usurped the functions 
of the old rain-givers In filace of the * * * formulas of the old ram-bnnger 
* * * the priest * * * goes about with the bottles of holy water which he 
places at the limits of the field, at the same time repeating the formula of 
exorcism This he does to secure rams ” ^ 

To protect his crops against insects the A/tec would gather a quantity, 
steeping them m an oUa or jar of water This infusion, accompanied by an 
incantation, would be poured over the field to guard it against the pests 
The priests have likewise taken over this function They "receive the alias 
full of insects, which they bless and exorcise , they then prepare the brew 
in the same way as the old rain-bnngers with the same happy result ” * 
Father Pascual Luciano Garcia, curate of Tenancingo, Tlaxcala, told me 
that in 1918, when an epidemic of grippe was sweeping Mexico, he tele- 
graphed to the governor of the state, General Rafael Rojas, for permission 

‘ rogolludo, Los Tres Siglos de la Dominarifjn Eepafiola, vol I, p aSo-r 
Idem p 284 

^ Gomara, Hist de las Indias, rap xjivii 

* \lcgre Hist de U Compafiid, de Jesus en Nueva Espafta, vol II, p 8 

* Cogolludo, op ett , vol I, p 678 

“ Gmjo, Diano de Suresos Notables p 412 

^ Starr, Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico 

■ Idem 
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to carry Lhe patron saint of the village, San Gabriel, in procession The 
governor granted this permission — just by what right is not clear since 
the constitutions, both of 1857 and 1917, expressly forbid religious proces- 
sions San Gabriel was carried around the country-side, and ^'the pesU 
disappeared instantly like a wave of the hand,” according to Father Garcia 

VII 

Of the moral code which the church should have instilled and does instil 
in the United States, or in Calhohc France there are few vestiges m Mexico 
Male conjugal fidelity among the Mexican upper classes is rare Infidelity 
13 flagrant and reputable ^ Mexicans speak without restraint of their chil- 
dren and their “natural chilrlren ” The glimpse given us by Fr Gage of 
Mexican manners and morals is as true to-day as it was when written three 
centuries ago 

A devout benefactor of the church, named Alonso Cuellar, was widely known 
for his prodigality * * * He caused a convent to be built for the nuns of San 
Francisco, spent thirty thousand ducats on the construction, and then gave an 
annuity of two thousand ducats more for the maintenance of the sisters, and so 
that a certain number of masses should be said for the repose of his soul 

Now this so pious man, this so generous benefactor of the church, lived about 
as scandalous a life as a reprobate without shame or conscience can give himself 
up to Nearly every night he went with two of his retainers to visit women of easy 
virtue At last he met with misfortune and his exploits were published widely 
One night he met a cavalier who was jealous They drew swords, and Cuellar 
was badly wounded * * * 

So that we are beginning to see in that populous city, that the benefactions and 
extraordinarily liberal gifts made to churches and convents come from persons 
whose lives are as loose as they are scandalous Its inhabitants, intoxicated with 
pleasures of every kind, believe that their sms are hidden and disappear, when 
they compete in giving these largesses to the churches, which are so opulent and 
built so magnificently that it is hard to imagine anything grander and more sump- 
tuous ^ 

This has with few exceptions been the attitude of the Mexican aristocracy 
ever since Among the masses drunkenness and sexual debauchery form 
the aftermath of many religious festivals, and always hav^e 


* Thi3 statement is ronftrmed by numerous ^Mexicans Three persons socially prominent in 
the capital have >ilaleil to me ihaL throu^houL thur wide arriudinl iiu e they knew not a siiiRle mar- 
ried couple where the huslmnd \cas faithtul to his Wrifc (Jne iMevican a native of Coahuila, con 
tradiils this lestiraony to the extent of sa>ini: tlul rondUiuns \cm row tliflerent in the northern 
stales, where he look pains to point out people were ‘relatnelv less relip^uius It is significant 
hawc\er that the constitution of Coahuila formally tecogniret. the widespread character of lUegiti 
maiv \rl id in lisimg the lalepones of those who may claim to be citizens of Coahmla includes 
‘sons of t oahuilan mothers and unknown fathers ” Mexico is not different m this respect from 
other Hispanic 'Vmerican nations 

> Vinces en la Nueva tspafia, vol I, cap m 
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Repl3ang to the city authorities in explanation of the closing of the 
cathedral in Mexico City m 1847, the archdeacon, F^lix Os ores, wrote 

The church has always used this precaution when there have been disturbances 
m this city and even in certain solemn church festivals such as those of Christmas, 
111 which generally many of the mass of the people gather, who animated by unwar- 
ranted and punishable joy, and above all by intoxication, commit fearful abuses 
and lamentable excesses ^ 

Intoxication is an invariable feature of Guadalupe Day, December 12, 
as anyone who has witnessed the ceremonies, as I have, can testify One of 
Mexico’s best known writers thus describes them 

After the twelve o’clock mass, a most solemn ceremony with music, at times 
celebrated as pontifical, and with the presence of course of the canons of the basilica 
ind the reverend abbot of Guadalupe, the Indians * * * clad in the bizarre rai- 
ment of ancient days, that is, with feather plumes and fantastic garments of shriek- 
ing colors, perform thur dances After communion and the other ceremonies of 
the cult, the crowd * * * climbs the Fepeyac hills to eat, according to the cus- 
tom of that da>, goat’s meat, chifo, as they call it, with a red chile and pulque sauce, 
commonly called “drunken sauce,” anc) washed down with copious draughts of 
pulque 

Bv SIX in the evening all these pilgrims are in the same state as the sauce, and 
the Holy Virgin witnesses the abominable acts and crimes which are common in 
the religious festivals of Mexico ^ 

E\en the metropolitan cathedral was profaned with lay habits Wrote 
a French priest who had lived for two decades in Mexico, sixty years ago 

Religious ceremonies are carried on with a regrettable want of decorum and 
lauser-aller * * * Ihe Indians go to mass with the chickens and merchandise 
lhe\ arc carrying to market I had to desert the Mexico Cathedral, where 1 went 
every morning, because 1 could not collect my thoughts The gobbling of turkeys, 
llic crowing of roosters, the barking of dogs, the meowing of cats, the flapping of 
birds who lodge in the vaulting, the biting of fleas — make it impossible for one, 
unaccustomed to live in such a menagerie, to compose oneself " 

Of the clerical sanction for the bizarreries of Mexican Catholicism he 
further wrote 

The mysteries of the Middle Ages are at times exceeded by the burlesque Mexi- 
can ceremonies The accouchtmcnt of the Virgin on Christmas night strikes me as 
indecent, m France the police would forbid this ceremony as offensive to public 
morality But public morality being unknown in Mexico, the custom of present- 
ing in many churches the delivery of the virgin offends no one No father of a 
family considers it improper to take his daughter where one sees Mary, with an 
enormous abdomen, paraded around the church After the procession, a priest 

‘ Letter of Jan 14 Quoted in Olavaxrfa y Fenran MOnco i Travds de los Si^loB, Mdxico Id- 
dexiendientc, p 605 

3 Altamirano op at , cap x 

* Domenech, Le Mexique Tel Qu’il Est, p 133-4 
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pulls from under the ikirts of the Virgin a swaddled Child Jesus who is placed on 
the altar and then earned around the church * 

Among the customs tolerated by the church was the ghastly practice 
now, fortunately, disappearing, of suspending dead babies — a part of the 
Mexican "wake” among poorer families — for the edification of the neigh- 
bors, for twenty-four hours or more Thus did the aforequoted priest view 
these sepuhural customs 

I have spoken of the custom of dressing up deceased children, of decorating 
them with silk wings, paper crowns, flowers and ribbons, of displaying them seated 
on a chair or stretched on a table, of burying them to the noise of petards, or of 
instruments playing polkas and quadrilles In Mexico Cit>, and in the interior, 
I have seen even more revolting things Pulque merchants hired these corjise^ 
called angditos (little angels) to attract trade First there were prayers, then one 
drank, young girls made these occasions for rendezvous with their beaux The 
corpse would serve several merchants and be buried only when putrefaction was 
well advanced ^ 

The resemblance to the Aztec practice of decorating the dead with all 
kinds of papers is unmistakeable " Likewise all manner of profane divertisse- 
ments^ not of native, but of imported, of Hispanic origin, have characterized 
the celebration of holy days "Bull-fights in honor of the \irgin,” were 
part of the official ecclesiastical program until the Reform Laws At a 
cock-fight incidental to the celebration of St Augustine’s Day in the forties, 
at which President Santa Anna was present, the master of ceremonies opened 
the event by calling, "Ave Marfa Punsima, los gallos vienen’^ (Hail, Most 
Holy Mary, the cocks are coming) Battles between "the Christians and 
the Moors,” in which the zeal of the villagers who impersonate the contenders 
sometimes results bloodily, fire-crackers and a profusion of noise-prod ucing 
devices, are integral parts of contemporary fiestas ^ 

Throughout Mexico Judas is burned in effigy every Holy Week ^ On 
Holy Saturday grotesque figures, often horned, loaded with fire-crackers 
are set off by the crowd on leaving the Mass of Glory, amid cries of "Mueran 
Los Judfos” (Down with the Jews) In some villages persists the practice 
of a native impersonating Judas on this day and permitting the villagers to 

* DomLnech, Le MexiquL Tel Qu'il Est, p 137 

* Domenech, op c\t , ch vi 

' Saha^un op cU , Lib III App caps 1, 11 

‘ Mestre Ghi^fhiuiya DcHUmenlos y Tiafos Tara La Hist de Tabasco, vol TI 

“ Thompson., RccoUeUiuns of Mexico, p ij2 

■ I or an ai count of the exiraviq^anres m the celebration of the day of San Felipe de Jesus, as 
well as the origin of his worship as paLron saint m Colima see Apuntes Para La Ilistona de Colima, 
Galindo, vol 1 p 276-86 

’The Judas custom is, of course, a transplantation of Spanish Catholicism 

"In Majorca, toward 1820, the preacher eipounded on Gooo hnda> what a traitor and scoun- 
drel was Judas Iscanot A mannequin rcpresenLerl Judas and c\ery faithful, roused to fury, went 
from the sermon to plant his knife in the mannequin '' lame, Dermers Essais de Cntique et d'His- 
toire, p 30, fn 
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spit upon him for a fee In other communities, as an aftermath to tlie 
Passion Play Judas is pursued and beaten 

The fact is that the Mexican clergy has rarely taught anythmg but the 
externals of the cult The ethics, the essence and spirit of the religion of 
Jesus have been lost in the process The responsibility to family and 
neighbor, the duties of citizenship, as they are inculcated by the Catholic 
clergy in the United States, have never reached the Mexican people Wrote 
a traveler a century ago 

The highways are often infested with thieves, who despite their scapulars and 
chaplets do not hesitate to Jay a sacrilegious hand even on the ministers of the 
altar ^ 

In the opinion of Alaman the extensive robbery in colonial times was 
encouraged ‘'not a little by the asylum which the thieves encountered in all 
churches ” ^ Probably, the sale until Independence of the Bulas de la Sattla 
Cruzada^ also, as Bancroft says, "perverted public morals and fostered 
crime ” ^ These bulls, originating at the time of the crusades, were later 
extended in favor of the kings of Spain only, m recognition of their services 
in the warfare against the Moors The bidas de vivos granted certain indul- 
gences to the living The hulas de difiintos enabled friends and relatives of 
the deceased to shorten their time in purgatory The hulas de compostadn 
issued for the benefit of pilferers, freed one for each twelve reales' worth of 
bull from the necessity of restoring thirty ducats’ worth of stolen goods 
but not more than thirty of these bulls could be purchased by one person in 
any two-year period, the total exemption therefore being nine hundred 
ducats The balance had to be restored if possible ^ The price varied with 
the position and rank of the buyer, but few escaped, state and church com- 
bining to enforce purchase In i8o^ the sale in New Spain brought m 
$270,000,® in 1809, $301,760 ® iLurbide sought to have the bulls continued^ 
but they ended with monarchy, and the regency which succeeded him con- 
verted the bulls that had been left over into paper money, printing on their 
reverse side to avoid counterfeiting ^ 

Traveling in the State of Mexico in 1897, Frederick Starr wrote 

In the olden time Huixquilucan had a had reputation for highway robberies A 
great hill overlooking the town ih called the hill of crosses, and here a cross by the 
way-side usually signifies a place of murder * * * We were told that the church 
here * * * is called “the church of the thieves” and that it was even lately a fa- 
vorite resort for ladrones, who prayed for a blessing upon their thieving expeditions 

^Linati, Costumes Civils, Militaires et Religieui du Meiique, planche 18 

> Aiaman, op ext , vol I, p 51 

’Bancroft, Hist of Mexico vol HI, p 66 ^ 

^ Fonseca y Urrutia, Hist de la Real Hacienda, vol III, p 261 Lea, Hist of Auncular 

Confession and Indulgences, vol II, p 62-4, Bancroft op cii , vol III, p 665-6 

® Poinsett Notes on Mexico p 145 ^ Alaman, op ext , vcJ V, p 504 

• Tel^grafo Mexicano, No 5 ■ Idem, p 761 
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and for release in case they should be taken captive And not so long ago, among 
the little silver votive offerings — eyes, legs, arms, hands — all given in fulhhnent 
of promises for the cure of ailing members, one might see little chains and manacles, 
visible evidence that saint or Virgin had kindly released some fellow, taken in his 
misdeeds, from a well deserved punishment, in answer to his pious prayers * 

Mexican bandits mvoke the favorite saint’s blessing on their knife — 
or pistol Mexican prostitutes hang the Virgin of the Soledad around their 
neck to protect themselves from venereal disease In the church of that 
Virgin m Mexico City, familiarly known there as “The Harlots’ Church," 
I have seen a rciahlo (a pamtmg left as a votive for the miraculous mterven- 
tion of a given saint) recording the gratitude of a second-story worker to that 
patroness, because he fell uninjured after the alarmed householders had 
cut the rope by which he was climbing, on robbery bent The pamtmg 
depicts the episode with entire ingenuousness 

VIII 

The Mexican clergy, abusing the credulity and ignorance of the faithful, 
has converted wholly natural phenomena to its own ends Of the worship 
of the Virgen de los Angeles, generally considered the madonna of the poor 
in Mexico, Luis Gonzalez Obregon, writes 

An incident gave the cult a tremendous impetus * * * a terrific earthquake 
* * • Thousands threw themselves at the feet of our Lady of the \ngels In 
that sad night was born the great increase in the cult of that sanctuary, and of devo- 
tion to its image From then on came visitors and pilgrimages, from then on 
people ^ere seen prostrated before the image \MLh such continuitv and fervor that 
entire villages, including the women and children, came to adore her and leave at 
her feet the plentiful alms * * * 2 

The clergy has not hesitated to use trickery and deception In May, 
1912, the “miracle" of the swaying virgin m the heart of Mexico City, 
roused the faithful to a delirium of excitement till a carefully laid plant of 
wires under the church floor connected with the machinery of a neighboring 
mill was uncovered’ In Yucatin a “sweating Christ" turned out to be 
equipped with a bag of deliquescent salt which produced the miracle^ 
The “Christ of the Blisters" who “miraculously" survived the burning 
of a church, intact but for a few blisters, was found by the authorities 
to be made of painted plaster, and consequently non-combustible 

Mexican ecclesiastical history is consistently sprinkled with such phe- 
nomena “A perspiring image of a Virgin " in Yucatan, ^ “ a child Jesus who 

* Starr, Indian Mmico p 63-4- 

* Mdnico Viejo, enp irvui 

* El ImparLi^ Ma> S, g, and ff IQI2 Butler, Histone Churches of Mexico, p 104—8 

* Boho, Cuentos Clvifos, p 71-74 

( Cogolludo, op ett , vol 1 , p a 6 B 
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wept blood,” m Toluca,* a Saint Veronica in the Capilla de los Naturales in 
Mexico City who ”for four months sweated profuse drops,” ^ a crucifix that 
opened its eyes,“ an image of St Anthony that bowed and raised its eyes 
when the image of Christ was located beside it “and remains so to-day as 
proof of the miracle,” ^ a moving cross in Zayula,^ a wooden cross m Autlan 
that did not burn m a lire ” 

In May, 1924, Bishop Valdespmo of Aguascalicn tcs discovered "an 
image of the head of Juan Diego on the shoulder of the Virgin of Guadalupe,” 
the account of which filled columns in the IMexican press The bishop 
refused to declare the apparition a miracle, but insisted that it was at least 
“a prodigy, marvel and sign ” ^ 

On November iH, 1925, “El Universal,” Mexico’s leading newspaper, 
published the story of a ten-year-old orphan boy, J Guadalupe Hernandez, 
jimate of the reform school at Leon, Guanajuato, and the miracle which 
transpired while he was being given breakfast by some ladies of the parish, 
preparatory to his being commended to the Sacred Heart of Jesus In 
reaching out for a cup of atole fa mixture of corn, milk, and sugar) and 
cascarilla (the shell of the cocoa-bean) the boy upset the beverage which 
formed a heart-shaped stain on the table cloth The cascarilla gave the 
stain a red color 

“El Universal” ® quotes the superior of the Jesuits, Father Antonio 
Repiso, as saying 

They brought me the table-cloth and, strange to relate, the stain did not spread 
but kept perfectly the outline of the heart As may be supposed the news spread 
with lightning rapiditv, and before the ladies had even left the correctional school, 
a great multitude of pcr=,ons was gathered outside awaiting the opportunity to set 
the miracle with its own e>es I cannot tell you more, because they will say the 
last word in Rome, and we do not yet know what that word will be 

The Father Superior is further quoted as follows 

When Monsenor Valverde y THlez (the bishop of Leon) saw the stain of atole 
forming the heart he exclaimed before a numerous group of priests and other per- 
sons “Undoubtedly we are dealing with a coincidence in which can be noted the 
hand of God, for if I throw a handful of letters on a table, and these letters form the 
words 'Long live Christ the Kingl’ who but God could have formed them?”" 

Whatever may be the official status of this “miracle ” it was so acclaimed 
in Guanajuato, thousands flocking to see it, “a living strand that never ends ” ® 

>Vetancurt, op cit , vol III, Trat V, cap iv, Para 04 

^Idcm, Para gi 

3 Beltrami, Le Mexiqut vol 1 p 33-4 

* Vetancurt op at vol III Trat V, cap iv, Para 94 

“ Mota ParliUa, Hist tie la ConqmsLa de * * * Nueva Galicia, p 393 

■ Idem, p 394 

El Universal Mexico City, May 17, 1924, and folluwini? 

■ El Universal, Nov iB, ig, 1925 

■ Idem 
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who left their offerings “Below the framed heart are many little hearts 
of silver and gold “ ^ 

On January 6, 1927, when relations between church and state were more 
than usually tenscj enormous crowds gathered following the report that the 
Virgin of Guadalupe had left her sanctuary and had been seen on a tree 
near-by Tumult and noting was averted only by the arrival of firemen 
who turned their hoses on the mob ^ 

I have been told by Indians in widely scattered parts of the republic 
that their priest had warned them that if they accepted land as part of the 
Government’s agrarian reform, their crops would wither and their cattle die 
The consuming plague of locusts in 1925 m the southeastern states, was 
similarly capitalized by the clergy to point the lesson to those who had 
received Lheir ejtdos 

The clerical control over the Indians is based on their superstition 
Instead of propagating the religion of love, the clergy has inculcated or 
permitted the retention of a religion of fear, a survival of both the gloomy 
theology of sixteenth century Spain and the somber Aztec terror of the 
unknown The persistence of the Anahuac spirit is visible m the extreme 
bloodiness of the Mexican images of the Savior It is revealed in the inten- 
sity of the penitence witnessed m the church of St Agustin by Madame de 
la Barca m 1840 . 

About one hundred and fifty men * * * were assembled in the body of the 
church A monk had )Ust entered the pulpit, and the church was dimly lighted 
* * * His discourse was a rude but very forcible and eloquent description of the 
torments prepared in hell for impenitent sinners The effect of the whole was very 
solemn It appeared like a preparation for the execution of a multitude of con- 
demned criminals When the discourse v^as finished, they all joined in prayer 
with much fervor and enthusiasm, beating their breasts and falling upon their 
faces rheii the monk stood up, and in a very distinct voice read several passages 
of scripture descriptive of the sufferings of Christ The organ then struck up the 
Mwrrcre, and all of a suelden the church was plunged in profound darkness * * * 
Suddenly a terrible voice 111 the dark cried, "My brothers ^ When Christ was 
fastened to the pillar by the Jews, he was scourged /" * * * Suddenly we heard 
the sounds of hundreds of scourges descending upon the bare flesh I cannot con- 
ceive of anything more horrible Before ten minutes the sound became more hor- 
rible Before ten minutes the sound became splushing^ from the flood that was 
flowing * ♦ ♦ Incredible as it ma\ seem this awful penance continued without 
intermission for half an hour | * * * fSfow and then * * a suppressed groan 
was heard, and occasionally the voice of the monk encouraging them by ejacula- 
tions, or bv short passages from scripture * * * At the end of half an hour a 
little bell was rung, and the voice of the monk was heard, calling upon them to 
desist , but such was their enthusiasm that the hornble lashing continued louder 
and fiercer than ever 


1 El Umveraa], Nov iB, ig. 1925 


*Idem, Jan 7 and S, 1927 
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In vain he entreated them not to kill themselves and assured them that heaven 
would be satisfied, and that human nature could not endure beyond a certain 
point No answer, but the loud sound of the scourges, which are many of them of 
iron, with sharp points that enter the llesh \t length, as if they were perfectly 
exhausted, the sounds grew fainter, and little by little ceased altogether * + * 
They say that the church-floor is frequently covered with blood after one of these 
penances, and that a man died the other day in consequence of his wounds ' 

Bloody j)cnitence persists In Tzint/untzan, Michoacan, during Holy 
Week, 1925, a father, mother, and son crawled the entire length of the 
atrium path to the church, wearing crowns of cutting cactus Other peni- 
tentes, barefoot with w ounds gorv from the iron grills binding their ankles, 
hopped about for hours in the sun Others with enormous iron weights 
shackled around their ankles, ran naked through the streets, over rocks, 
through brambles and thorny bushes, until they fell fainting Sometimes 
they were taken up and bathed , at other times Lhe^ lay in the dust until 
they could crawl home In the evening the pemitnUs dressed in white 
through which the blood oozed, as through a butcher’s apron, tottered around 
begging alms for candles and masses ^ 

Writes an eye-witness of flagellation on the same occasion 

There were still other penitents who were going to pay their “ mandas ” at night 
* * * Just as the moon rises * * * I hear a bumping and scraping of a heavy 
object, coming from the direction of the church It is the first penitent He, like 
those of the morning, is half naked, and is running with a huge unhewn cross over 
his bare right shoulder He stops at the first cross * * * I hear the sound of 
lashes It is the penitent beating himself, first over one shoulder then the other, 
with the disciphnas , a stinging little whip, intended to cut and bleed * ’*' * f a,m 
told this is his seventh year, and that to-night he fulfills his promise made in grati- 
tude to the saint for recovery from illness ^ 

One of my first impressions m Mexico was of a miserable twisted travesty 
of a human being whining for alms at the door of a church I gave him a 
copper He writhed his way into the edifice and groaning with the effort 
reached up to a box marked ''For Blessed Souls ’ and dropped iti the where- 
withal to keep his own soul and wretched body together 

And yet the blind faith which leads those who lack the venest elementals 
of life to contribute their coppers as alms, tithes, and through numerous 
other channels, to the church, and children to buy candles and holy wafers 
with pennies they have begged, which enables the tlcrgy at times to arouse 
mob violence against Protestant missionaries, or other objects of clerical 
antipathy — this intense and perverted fanaticism has netted the church 
no real support, no bulwarks for its own protection 

^ De la Barca, op cit , Letter 26 

* Informatian furnished by Miss Anita Brenner who was present 

■ Toor, Passion Play at Tzintzuntzin, in Mexican Folkways, June-July, 1925 
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A very charming priest of the Michoacan archdiocese, Father Luis 
Madrigal, told me 

"When my bishop and I were arrested during the Revolution, the soldiers 
who guarded us wore Virgins of Guadalupe and Sacred Hearts of Jesus I 
asked them why they were treating us in that way They answered that 
they were good Catholics but that they had to obey their superior’s orders 
Had they been good Catholics they would ha\e refused to obey such orders 
In other places some of the peasant soldiery were under the impression that 
they were seeking a mythical figure by the name of Don Clero (John Clergy, 
Esquire) If they had l)cen properly taught the faith they could not have 
been so deluded ” 

The explanation for the church’s paradoxical failure to safeguard itself 
in a supposedly nmety-nme per cent Catholic state is found rot in its 
allegation that armed minorities have overruled the popular will Rather 
13 It that there has been no popular will of appreciable strength because the 
Mexican faith resting on no moral foundation has established no firm stand- 
ards of right and wrong, and for the meaning of “right” and "wrong” — 
terms which need redelinitioii in every place and age — one may take as an 
approximate standard the morality and ethics preached and practised by 
Catholic churchmen in the United States, and by them inculcated upon their 
dock 

One reason for this lies in the evident degeneration in Mexico of the 
ministry from a noble calling into a sordid business Clergymen have the 
same right to emoluments for their services as have members of other pro- 
fessions But it IS difficult to escape the conviction that acquisitiveness 
has been and is the dominant motive with a large section of the Mexican 
clergy That detached and cultured observer, Charles Macomb Flandrau, 
thus described a village confirmation ceremony which he witnessed in 1908 

The bishop's advent had if not quite the importance of a fusia, at least the enliv- 
ening qualities of a Justita I here was so much movement and talk and color m 
the drowsy town, and so manv drunken Indians shook hands with me and patted 
me on the back that if it had not been fhursd iv I should have known it was Sun- 
day I he bishop had not been to AIi/inLla for some said, five and others eight 
years Hut in cither period it seems that unconfirmed children pile up amazingly 
Grouped about the ^>eed-gTown open space on the church’s shade side there were 
almost four hundred of them, not including parents and god-parents, and this was 
the second of three days’ opportunitv * * ♦ 

When I returned the bishop, with three priests behind him was standing at the 
top of the altar steps He was wearing his mitre and the tips of his fingers lightly 
touched one another, as a bishop’s fingers should, on the apex of his stomach It 
was a thrilling moment 

Then combining, in a quite wonderful fashion, extreme rapidity with an air of 
ecclesiastical calm, he made his confirm at orv way down one side of the nave, across 
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the end and up the other, preceded by one pnest and followed by two The first 
gathered up the certificates (no laying on of hands unless one has paid one's twenty- 
five centavos) and read the name of the child next in line to the bishop, who mur- 
mured the appropriate formula, made a tiny sign of the cross on a tiny forehead 
with the end of a dirty thumb and moved on The second, with a bit of absorbent 
cotton, dipped in oil, swabbed the spot on which the cross had been signed, while 
the third, taking advantage of the general rapture, gently relieved everyone of his 
blessed candle (it had never been lighted) and carried it away to be sold again 
But by the time the first priest reached my famdy party he had grown tired and 
careless Instead of collecting the certificates singly, he began to take them in 
twos and threes with the result that they became mixed, and Ger6nimo was con- 
firmed, not as Gcrommo, but as Saturmna,” which happened to be the name of 
the little snub-nosed Totonac girl standing next to him When I realized this had 
happened, I protested Whereupon his grace and I proceeded to have "words ” 
With exceeding bitterness he then reperformed the rite, and if the eyes of the first 
priest could have killed, 1 should have withered on my slender stalk The priest 
with the cotton sought to annihilate me with an undertoned remark to the effect 
that my conduct was a barbaridad^ but the third was not only simpdiito — he 
was farther away from the bishop As, with much tenderness, he disengaged 
Geronimo’s reluctant fingers from the candle, he severely looked at me and winked ^ 

The reselling of candles recurs through Mexican ecclesiastical practice 
with the monotonous constancy of a tolling church bell The bibliography 
of visitors to Mexico who have observed and written of it in every age and 
region would be extensive Clerical commercialism was seldom lacking 
As far back as 1520 "there arrived a Dominican friar from Seville named 
Pedro Melgarejo de Urrea who brought with him a Bull of St Peter, by 
which we obtained absolution," wrote Bernal Diaz, "for all the sms we may 
have been guilty of during these wars By means of this Bull, Urrea amassed 
a large fortune in the space of a few months, with w'hich he returned to Spam, 
whither he was accompanied hy Geronimo Lopez, as a commissary of His 
Holiness " ^ 

As early as January 27, 1538, the queen commanded Don Antonio de 
Mendoza, the first viceroy 

I am informed that certain denrs * * * who lead neither a good life nor set a 
good example, such as are necdtrl for the conversion of the natives to our 

holy Catholic faith, have passed to those shores * And 1 order that * 

such as have gone there without our license * ’*' * you cause to leave ^ 

The command was evidently "obeyed but not carried out/’ for it was 
repeated in 1552,^ and subsequently And before long such clerics imparted 
their character and morality to the whole clerical institution, overwhelming 
the few individuals who throughout Mexican history stood out in contrast, 

* Flandraa VivaM^jiico' p 56 ■ Puga, Cedulano, val I, p 408-9 

■ Bcmal DIaa, op cii , cap cxliu * Idem, vol II, 157-8 
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protesting by word and by the example of their own lives One of the most 
conspicuous of these was Father Mendieta 

Thus did he view the detenoration of the clergy, a little more than a half 
century after the first conversion 

As an e)e-witness for thirty-three years which I have served * * * as a mmis- 
ter * * * 1 know that the Christianity of the Indians has fallen away while the 
evils and oflcnses to God and his children have increased, and things have reached 
such a pass that it i*! time for Your Majesty, despite all \our other cares, to give 
thought principally to order the proper leaching of Chnstianitv and to the preser- 
vation of the Indians * * * so that we may not evoke the indignation of our most 
just God * * * beiause His worship and service have been replaced by the base 
interests of this earth It cannot be doubted, Oh, Ver> Christian King, that if 
those who have governed this region of the Indies had worked as much, or even a 
little less, to bnng souls to the knowledge and service of God instead of to acquire 
silver and moriev our God would, through the hand of Your Majesty, have done 
awa> with all the heresies which arc cropping out against His church in this time ^ 

But the Is^ings, dcs\)itt repeated orders, could not stop clerical extortion 
In 1755 King Ferdinand VI, having heard "that the Indians receive serious 
molestation from the teachers of doctrine since these make them work with- 
out pay, imprison them, and charge them excessively for marrying them 
and burying them,” he specificallv instructed the viccrov to see to it that 
the priests should not exceed the established arancel or tariff “ 

Captain Basil Hall of the British Navy, who visited Mexico in 1822, the 
first year after Independence, reported the following incident in the city of 
Tepic 

Some days after this dinner, I went to the Convent of La Cruz to visit a friend 
who was doing [lenancc, not for a sin he had committed, but for one he was prepar- 
ing to commit The c isc was this Don N hiid rctciiLly lust his wife and not 
(hoosmg lo live in solitude, looked ibnut for another helpmate, and being of a 
disiKJsition to take little trouble in such a rescan h, or [irobabh , thinking that no 
lalwur (Ould proi urc for him an\ one so suitable as what his own house afforded, he 
proposed the in it ter to his lately lamentctl wife s si', ter, who had lived in his house 
fur several vears, and who, as he told me himself, was not only a very good sort of 
person but one well at qu.unttd with ill the details of his household, known and 
esteemed b> his children, and accustomed to his society 

Ihe thurth, however looked excctdinglv grive upon the occasion, not, how- 
ever, as I iL lirst sujiposcd, Irom the nearness of the connection, or the shortness 
of the interval since the hrst wife's death but because the intended lady had stood 
godmother to four of Don N 's children I hia the church said, was a serious bar 
to the new dluince which nothing could surmount hut protracted penances and 
extensive chan tv 

‘ I rom dleftir ('>[ Fray Genirumode Mendieta to King Philip II, dated at Puebla, \pril 15, 1587 
Dotumenlos ln<!Uilos dtl Siglo Y\ 1 para la Hist dc Mexico Dcr LXVIII Collected by Manano 
Cuevas S J p 4i(>-l7 

* Instruuion para d V irey Marquf^ de A^manilas dada para el Rey Fernando Para B In 
Inatnicciunes Reaervadas 
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Don N was urgent, and a council was assembled to deliberate on the matter 
1 he learned body declared, after some discussion, the case to be a very knotty 
one , and that, as the lady had been four times godmother to Don N 's children, it 
was impossible she could marry him Nevertheless, the Fathers, compassionate 
persons, wished to give the unhappy couple another chance, and agreed to refer 
the question to a learned doctor in the neighbourhood, skilled in all difficult ques- 
tions of casuistry Ihis sage person, decided that according to the canons of the 
church, the marriage might take place, on payment of a fine of four hundred dol- 
lars two for the jjoor m pocket, and two for the poor in spirit, namely, the priests 
But to expiate the crime of marr\ing a quadruple godmother, a slight penance must 
also be submitted to in the following manner Don N was to place himself on his 
knees before the altar, with a long wax candle burning in his hand, while his in- 
tended lady stood b\ his side, also holding a candle , and this was to be repeated 
in the face of the congregation for one hour, during every Sunday and fast-day 
throughout a whole year, after which purifying exposure, the parties to be held 
eligible to proceed with the marriage 

Don N , who had no mind to put conscience or his knees to any such discipline, 
took his own measures on the occasion What these wTre, the idle public took the 
liberty ot guessing broadly enough, but no one could say positively At the end 
of a week, however, it was announced, that the case had undergone a careful exam- 
ination, and that it had been deemed proper to commute the penance into one 
week’s retirement from the world that is to say, Don N was to shut himself up 
m the Convent of La Cruz, there to fast and pray in solitude and silence for seven 
days The manner in which this penance was performed is an appropriate com- 
mentary on the whole transaction The penitent, aided and assisted bv two or 
three of the jovial friars of the convent, passed the evening in discussing some 
capital wine, sent out for the occasion bv Don N himself, after eating a dinner pre- 
pared by the cook of the convent, the best in New Galina As for silence and soli- 
tude, his romping bo\s and girls were with him during all the morning, besides a 
score of visitors, who strolled daily out of town as far as the convent, to keep up the 
poor man’s spirits, by relating all the gossip which was afloat about his marriage, his 
penitence, and the wonderful kindness of the church * 

A peculiar mingling of religion, commercialism, and the Mexican pro- 
pensity for games of chance (exhibited previously in the drawing of lots 
to see which saint should be invoked) found an even more extreme exempli- 
fication in lotteries conducted by the Mexican church to determine what 
souls should be drawn out of purgatory This custom existed during the 
Diaz regime ^ 

As late as 1921 Wallace Thompson touched on the financial key to sal- 
vation 

By refusing to recognize the civil ceremony and by continuing to make the 
religious service an expense to the Indian the forming of illicit relations became a 

* HaJl, Extracts from a Journal i^ol II p izj-4 

* Guerrero, 1 a Gfincsis Del Cnmen cn M^aico, p 41 This author reprints verbatim a printed 
notice of iSijo advertising a "raffle of souh" m the Church of St Hippoiytu‘5 on Nov 21, iBqo 
T he price for each lottery ticket was one real (6 J cents U & cy ) The winning numbers were entitled 
to various masses 
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commonplare until U is probably true to-day that m the lower classes at least, mar- 
nage, whether mil or religious, has practically no signihcance By adopting this 
attitude the Church undoubtedly weakened the moral tone of its people' 

Dr Gtimic) in 1922 at the conclusion of eight years intensive study of the 
Valley of Teotihuacan, forty miles from the capital, thus summed up the 
service of its clergy 

Ihe economic situation of the inhabitants is most distressing, but the> are 
charged excessive lee'^ for services the Church should render, if not wholly gratui- 
toU5l>, at least for a nominal sum Burials, baptisms, masses and marriages, all 
command such a heavy LanfT that many do without * * * an illustration of 
which is the frequent conLubinage, where poverty is so extreme that the couples 
aje unable to cover the Church marriage fees * * * 

The conclusive proof, however, of the essentially mercenary character of the 
priesthood is that, though many villages are so poor that they cannot support a 
priest, and a \Lsit to one would reveal that inhabitants rarely practise Catholicism 
or guide themselves b> its precepts, that is, are involuntanlv bad or faulty Cath- 
olics — judged hv I hurch standards, the pnests are quite indifferent to their needs 
Suffer for Ihcir calling serve wretched villages that can give nothing in return^ 
Hardly Ihty merely ignore these thin-fleeced sheep, and don’t give a rap for 
their spiritual welfare ' 

Frank Hopkinson Smith, who journeyed from Mexico City to Michoacdn 
and across Lake IMt/cuaro to see the “Entombment” credited to Titian 
in the parish church in the village of Izint/untzan, thus describes his 
experience 

We found the padre seated at a rude table in the darkest corner of a low-ceiled 
room on the left of the torriilor, surrounded b\ half a dozen Indian women He 
was at dinner, and the women were serving him * * * When he turned at our 
intrusion, we saw a short thickset man, wearing a greasy black frock, a beard a 
week old, and a smile so treacherous that I iin oluntarilv tapped m\ inside pocket 
to make sure of Its i onlcnts He arose ItUiK, gathered upon his coat cuff the 
few stray crumbs clinging to his lips and with a searching, canning air, asked our 
business 

Moon * * * replied ob'.equioush , ' In see the famous picture, holy father 
This, niv companion, is a distinguished punter from the far Last He has heard 
of tht gloiV of this great work of the master of which \ ou arc the sacred cu^^todian, 
and has come these main thousand miles to see it 1 hope your reverence will not 
turn us awav ” 

I saw instantly irom his face that he had anticipated this * * * I learned 
afterwards that a canot had left Patzeuaro ahead of the catamaran, and that the 
object of our visit had alrcadv been known in 1 zmtzunlzan some hours before we 
arrived 

“It IS a holy dav,” replied the padre curtly, “ and the sacristy is closed The 
picture will not be uncoyered ” W ith this he turned his back upon us and resumed 
his seat 

' Thompson, Pcvople of Meaiico Part II, ch lu 
3 GamiUi La PoblaLiiia del Valle de Teotikuac^ji, veil 1, ch ilvu 
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I looked at Moon ♦ * ♦ ''Leave him to me," he whispered, * • * noticing 
my disappointment * * * In the hamper which Moon had instructed Griddles, 
the chefj to pack * * ♦ was a small glass vessel, flat in shape, its contents repressed 
by a cork covered with tinfoil When Moon landed from the catamaran this 
vessel was concealed among some boxes of dukes and fruits * * * enclosed in a 
wicker basket, and intrusted to an Indian, who now stood within three feet of the 
table 

"You are right, holy father," said Moon, bowing low "We must respect these 
holy days I have brought >our reverence some delicacies, and when the fast is 
over, you can enjoy them ’’ Then he pded up * * * some bunches of grapes, 
squares of dulccs^ and a small bag of coffee The flat vessel came last , this Moon 
handled lovingly with the greatest care, resting it finally against a pulque pot which 
the padre had just emptied 

The priest leaned forward, held the flat vessel between his nose and the window, 
ran his eyes along the flow line, and glancing at the women turned a dish over it 
bottom side up 

"When do you return ^ " he asked 
" Fo-dav, ^ou^ reverence " 

I'here was a pause, during which the padre buried his face in his hands * * * 
"How much will the painter give to the poor of the parish^ " said the padre lifting 
his head 

After an exposition of the dismal poverty into which the painter was plunged 
bv reason of his calling, it was agreed that upon the payment to the padre of etneo 
pesos in silver the painter might see the picture * * * the padre adding, — 

" There is presently a service In an hour it will be over, then the sacristan can 
open the door " 

Moon counted out the money on the table, piece by piece 1 he padre weighed 
each coin on his palm, bit one of them and with a satisfied air swept the whole into 
his pocket 

1 he tolling of a bell hurried the women from the room The padre followed 
slowly, bowing his head upon his breast * * * 

" Senor, the padre says come to him 

The messenger was a shrivelled sun-dried Mexican half-breed, with a wicked eye 
and a beak-like nose About his head w^as twisted a red handkerchief, over which 
was flattened a heavy felt sombrero He wm^ barefooted, and his trousers were 
held up by a leather strap 

"Who are you?" said Moon 
"I am the sacristan " 

"I thought so Lead on A lovely pair of cherubs, are they not^" 

The padre met us at the door He had sad news for us , his mortification was 
extreme The man who cleaned the sacristy had locked the door that morning 
and started for Quiroga on a donkev No one else had a key 

I suggested an immediate chartering of another, and somewhat livelier donkey 
with instructions to overtake and bring back the man with the key, dead or alive 
The padre shrugged his shoulders, and said there was but one donkey in the village 
— he was underneath the man with the key Moon closed one eye and turned the 
other incredulously on the priest 
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"'When ^i\\ the man return?” 

"In three da>!> ” 

"Your reverence, ' said Mcxin slowly/’ do not send for him It might annoy 
him to be hurried Wc will break in the door and pay for a new lock ” 

Then followed a scries of protests beginning iMth the sacrilege of mutilating so 
sacred a door and ending with a suggestion from the saffron-colored sacristan that 
an additional cinin ^t«ro 9 ^ould about cover the mutilation, provided every centavo 
of It were given to the poor of the parish, and that the further insignificant sum of 
five piesetas, if donatui to the especial use of his sun-dned excellency, might induce 
him to revive one of his lost arts, and operate on the lock with a rusty nail 

Moon counted nut the money * * * Then we followed the padre and the 
sacristan down the winding steps leading to the cloister * * * and halted at an 
arch closed b\ two swinging doors IIis \cllowness fumbled among some refuse m 
one corner, picked up a bit ol debn*?, applied his eyes to an imaginary keyhole, and 
pushed open a pair of wooden doors entirely bare of lock, hasp, or latch They had 
doubtless swung loose for half a century ' ^ 

IX 

The prolilem has lam and lies m the character of the clergy Abbe 
Domcnech, almoner of the French expeditionary forces in the sixties and 
attached to Maximilian 5 court, observed that in the Mexican priesthood 
there were "rascals worthy of the gibbet, individuals who make of religion 
an Ignoble traffic,” and he answers his question, "Where lies the fault?” 
as follows 

In the past in the customs of the Spaniards , m the present, in the episcopate 
If the bishops had good seminaries in which their pupils would receive a sound and 
scrums education , if the bishops h id more energy if they were more particular in 
their thoiic of candidates for the priesthood and if thc\ themselves observed the 
canonical liws of the church more scrupulousK thev v. oulcl not witness the irregu- 
larities of whu h they are the first to complain Despite the decrees of the Council 
of Trent piistoral \isits are almost unknown in Mexico I know that they have 
been ditficuU and dvngerous since Independence but if the episcopate docs not 
give the eximple of dtvoLion and abnegation n ho will giveit^ * * * 

Even the most honorable bishops think more of their privileges and preroga- 
tives than of the care of the Hock entrusted to them In those few institutions 
which haxc but the n imt .vncl form of ‘‘sernmarv,’ they permit the teaching of a 
bastard th(.olog\ which f dsihes the spirit and conscunte of the future preacher 
The eeclesiaslu il spirit, tint is, the love of one s neighbor, povcrt\, and humility, 
the zeal for saving souls self-abnegation — these are virtues not taught the Mexi- 
can clergv Vlso the priests come out of these seminaries with the most erroneous 
and absurd ideas of Catholic morals and dogma Ihev permit the first com- 
munion and give confirm atuin to children of fivt and six, who have received no 
inslruclion whatever and have no notion of what they are doing They traffic 
with the sacraments make money out of every religious ceremony, and render 

* Smith, A White Umbrella in Mcjulo, p 11^211 
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themselves guilty of simony * * * If the law of Rome were in effect m Mexico, 
half the Mexican clergy would be excommumcated 

Learned disinterested preachers, animated by a truly apostolic spint ♦ ♦ • 
are an unimportant minority The Mexican faith is a dead faith The abuse of 
external practices, the ease with which the Devil and God are reconciled, the absence 
of internal exercises of piet> which develop the Christian spirit, these have killed 
the faith in Mexico In vain will one seek good fruit on this hybrid tree which has 
made the Mexican religion a singular assemblage of impotent prayers, shameful 
ignorance, unhealthful superstitions, and hideous vices ‘ 

The ultimate responsibility rests with the higher ecclesiastical author- 
ities Throughout Mexican history they ha\e tolerated, and by indifference 
and trifling discipline connived at, corruption among the clergy which not 
only unfitted it for its calling but at times rendered it a menace to society 
— the wolf in shepherd’s clothing ^ 

"Solicitation in the confessional,” a euphemism for the seduction of 
women by their confessors, was common practice in colonial days Rarely, 
and only m the most flagrant cases, was iL punished — and then lightly 
Virtual immunity for clerical venerv could generally be secured by self- 
denunciation, after detection One of the severer penalties was imposed in 
1721 on Fr hrancisco Diego dc Zarate, the prior of the Franciscan Mission 
of Santa Maria de los Angeles at Rio Blanco He had violated fifty -six 
women a total of T2O limes when they came to confess His proclivities 
were common knowledge Hut onl> when he banished from his parish a 
woman and her family, because she had resisted him, did the resulting 
scandal render action necessary The Holy Office sentenced him to a 
perpetual deprivation of confessing, and of active and passive voice in his 
Order, the last place in choir and refectory, six months’ suspension from 
celebrating mass and two years reclusion in a convent, of which the first 
was to be passed in a cell with fasting on bread and water Fridays and Sat- 
urdays 

Yet merely “ for havang said that simple fornication [between unmarried 
persons] IS not a mortal sm,” five laymen were given two hundred lashes and 
other penalties by the Inquisition , and another for saying "that it was better 
to live in concubinage than marriage,” was sentenced to a hundred lashes, 
perpetual banishment and other penalties 

*Domcneih op ciZ , ch vi 

^ "Likewise, wl hep Your Majesty to provirlc reganling the hishopg anrl clericals, (hat the 
former nut likeiii Spain be (or pomp hut for the benefit and con\ trsitm of the people and the isuate- 
nance of the church • * * \nd that the clergy be cjiainined visited and correct ed, because one of 
the greatest pestilences suffered by the doctrine of Chri'it iH in the character of the greater part of the 
clericals, who live so loosely lhat not only do they obstruct hut srindalize and undo what has been 
done and oppress the Religious and the bishops and the vicars general support them " From 
letter of Fathers Valencia Rosas Segovia, ^imellones and IJatu to the Emperor dated GuadaJa 
jara, May 20 1^52, published m the CiSdice Franuiscano Icazhalteta, Nueva Coleccifin de Docu- 
mentos para la Hist de Mexico p 217 

* Lra, The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, p 241-14.S 

( Me^na, Hist del Tribunal del Santo Ofiao de la Inquiaicifin en Mexico, p 36-7 
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It was two centimes after the Conquest (1716) that the viceroy, the 
Duke of Linares, wrote in his memorable “instrucci6n'^ to his successor, 
the Marquis of Valero 

It IS my duty also to inform you about the ecclesiastical body, both regular and 
irregular, whose members generally live in such a manner that although I am 
forced to mention their vires 1 draw the line at details , >et ray forbearance is not 
justified by their actions, for they arc the stumbling blocks of justice, with their 
scandalous licentiousness, winch thev flaunt, going so far as to point out their off- 
spring Not content with frequenting gambling houses they have some of their 
own, where they also manufacture prohibited liquors and make the headquarters 
of scoundrels and criminals I o unburden my conscience and discharge my duty 
to the King, 1 have adopted the custom of calling their prelates and informing them 
of these excesses, but I have accomplished verv little since the ecclesiastics of both 
missions and parishes are absolutely self-willed For the sake of meekness and 
humility I do not mention names, but my heart aches with horror and discourage- 
ment because of the vices and the neglect of (Christian education and care for the 
growth of our Religion 

Experience and information in the matter Your Excellencv will acquire easily 
for yourself, but to one case 1 will refer Having called an important prelate of 
those who are in charge of parishes, I asked him if he were not scandalized at what 
had occurred m one of them, where the priest confessed an Indian while he was in 
bed, and lying on the other side tertam company that was with him * * * The 
Indian kneeletl to confess and then arose, and said in the car of the priest 

"Father Cura, whv don 1 you hear me in the confessional ’ 

"This is a confessional with a mattress, for the benefit of American natives 
like you ’’ 

"But, I'aLhcr Cura I am ashamed to have this woman hear mv sms " 

"You are afraid that the secrets of the confessional may' be revealed, ch^ 
Don't worry, she won’t hear anv thing , and, anyway, it is all right for her to hear 
your sms because she is the Samaritan " 

[After some further discussion in a Decanieronesriue style which is better not 
reprinted — ] 

• ’ * the Indian kneeled and confessed but told only a fifth of his sins, and 
they sa\ even Ieiss, that is onlv those which he was not ashamed to repeat nor were 
of the kind for which the priest could demand anything The priest said 

"Your i>emtence is to bring me three hens ’’ 

The Indian asked him to have merc\ and lessen the j^enitence because he was 
very poor, that he would bring one chuken, since for the sms he had confessed, 
one chicken was enough "^fhe priest was not willing, there was bargaining and 
finally, through the mediation of the Samuitan, the penitence was fixed at one 
setting hen 

Having recounted this incident and similar excesses to the prelate, said prelate 
asked if he might tell me a story, which was that once an ecclesiastic went to his 
superior complaining of the scandals in the missions, whereupon his supenoi 
pomted to a Holy Crucifix and said 

" ' Docfi Your Reverence know why the Lord is m such a situation? He is 
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there because he told the truth, and said what was nght If Your Reverence 
wants to live, let yourself be governed and go with God ’ ” 

And the prelate went on to say to me 

"Apply this advice to yourself, Your Excellency, because if you try to rule the 
friars they will crucify you, too ” ^ 

Despite the presence among the hierarchy of men of undoubted purity 
and devotion, the sequence of clerical dissipation and immorality is con- 
tinuous and unbroken An edict of the Inquisition, in 1783, "for the extir- 
pation of abuses of confessors against morality/’ provided that 

women are not to be confessed except in closed confessionals with separate doors, 
so that the confessor cannot by any chance, inadvertence, or intent touch or be 
touched b> her feet , that the grating * * * be arranged so that there is no room 
to put the fingers, much less the hands, through the opening ^ 

The edict also forbade the use of "hand gratings, veils, netting, bouquets, 
sieves, fans, or other makeshifts," and further provided that "when con- 
fession takes place in the private oratories of the ladies in their house, or 
their servants, the door should be left open giving free access to the family 
or any other person while confessing " ^ 

But as the penalties for disobedience were either non-existent or neg- 
ligible the abuses went on 

Celibacy, among the clergy, was at all Limes at least as much honored in 
the breach as 111 the observance Hidalgo, when so charged, declared the 
vow^ of chastity contrary to nature’’ Morelos had children But only 
when he came into conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities for offenses to 
them more serious, was his paternity touched on, and then with little em- 
phasis In the twenty -three charges formulated against him by the Inquisi- 
tion m 1815, No XIX referred to "licentious habits" none dealt directly 
with the concubinage that preceded his fatherhood, though his children were, 
curiously, mentioned in charge No XIV, that "he sent the eldest of his 
three sons to study in the United States, desirous that he learn the maxims 
of Protestantism so that he might return and carry on the work of his father " 
Among the other charges were that he "used a package of edicts of the 
Inquisition to make cartridge wads" (No III) , "that he did not have a 
Bull of the Holy Crusade, scorning the apostolic graces and indulgences" 
(No VI) , " that he had spoken ill of all the bishops " (No XII) , " that he 
had read the errors of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others" (No XVI) The 
rest dealt with off^enses against doctrine and his rebellion against the king 

* Inairuccifin Por El Duque de Linares S, Su Sucesor e1 Marques de Valero, Rep m Principioa 
Cnticos Snbre El Vircmato, Rivera vol Ilf p 251 2 

“ Edict of Holy Office for the Eitirpation of Abuses of Confessors against Morality rep in La 
Inquiaicidn de M&uco Carefa, ed Dck: XXlV, p 215-22 

■ Z 4 rate, Mexico k Travds de los Siglos, vol IJI La Guerra de Independenaa, p 20 
u jj* “ named because during the revolutionary trnuhles the child was oJtcn 

hidden, m the mountains, became one of the leadiog Mexicas mtervenuomsts m the suitiea 
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Morelos’s reply to No XIV was that “he had sent his son to the United 
States, because there was no school (in Mexico) where he felt his son would 
be safe ’’ To No XIX he answered “ that if his habits had not been edify- 
ing, neither had they been scandalous, because m the army his sons were not 
known to be his “ ^ 

The testimony of unbiased and responsible observers, of French, Belgian, 
German, Austrian, and American Catholics, who viewed Mexican life at 
close quarters is irrefutable on the matter of clerical venery Wrote Baron 
Waldeck, in 1834 

What can be expected of a clergy so prof our dlv immoral as that of this coun- 
try? If I traced the picture of its indecencies people would refuse to credit my 
assertions Some luncreti examples will sulhce to make clear the extent of the 
incurable ulcer * • * 

The priest of San Juan Bautista (Tabasco) carries on trade like a layman, has 
a store, and lives openly with a prostitute It is admitted, no one sees anything 
unusual in it If one remarks that these libertine priests have taken the vow of 
chastity, those of both sexes reply ‘Didn't w'e make a similar vow of fidelity 
when we married^ Is there one of us who has not violitcd it^’' Unanswerable 
argument which gives the measure of morality of both the pastors and the flock i ^ 

“The scandals of the clergy,” wrote the Empress Carlo ta to her grand- 
mother, Queen Mane Amclie of France, “v\cre such that our holy religion 
must indeed be divine not to have succumbed, although Us disappearance 
would not have l>een long delayed were it not for the reforms which will be 
undertaken ” 

“If the Pof)e barred out all those guilty of simony * + * and all the priests 
having concubines, the Mexican clergy would be reduced to very few * * *” 
wrote Abbe Domenech, in 1S67, adding 

The ciergv carries love for a family to the point of paternity In my voyages 
in the interior several (urates ha\c refused me hospitality m order to prevent my 
glimpsing their “cousins,” their “nieces,” and their children It is difllicult to 
verify the nature of these relationships IVicsts recognized as fathers of a family 
are not rare I he people find that natural enough and do not jest concerning the 
conduct of their pastors except when thev are not content with one woman One 
of mv friends said to the mistress of a priest 

“Do you not fear going to Hell, and hav'^e you no compunctions about living in 
matrimony with a man who savs mass evcr\ dav?” 

“bir,” she answered m anger, ‘ know that I am a decent woman, and that I 
would not live with the Sriior Cura if we were not legitimately married “ 

In effect, in the State of Oaxaca there arc priests who marry in order that no 
one may be scandalised Uith the celibacy of the pnest an ecclesiastical institu- 

' The Inqui'fiiinn s tharjre'i ust Morelo'i and his defense are reprinted in Coleccidn de Docu 
mentns Hinunilez y v □! \ 1 , Dot ij5, p 74-77 

■ \!laldeck, V oyage PiUuresi^uL el Xrrhcologique rlans la Provinrr de Yucatan, p 15 j 

* 1 cUer ol Du. 11, ili64 Quuled in Heina.Lh -1 uussemagne op cU , p zog 
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tion, I do not know how these men can arrange to contract these so-called legitimate 
marriages 

An Oaxaca woman whom I was questioning about these strange unions said to 
me one day My countrywomen prefer to live with priests rather than with laymen 
because they are better cared for, these poor creatures are so miserable that they 
seek a household where they are alwavs sure of good clothing and food ♦ * ♦ ” 

A merchant having come one day to collect from the woman of a priest of the 
diocese of X, the price of a dress which she owed him, she said to him ‘T have no 
money, wait a bit longer ” 

‘T won’t wait,” replied the merchant, "and if you don’t pay me now, I’ll have 
you called before the judge ” 

^‘Just you try it,” said the woman, “you don’t seem to know that I belong to 
the sacred mitre ” 

Everything that belongs to the bishop’s establishment is held worthy of special 
consideration 

Some bishops groan at this state of affairs, hut little can they do to change it 
Others encourage it, unconsciously, by their remarkable good nature I recall 
that when one of these prelates passed through a village near the episcopal see, the 
priest there said to him 

“Monsehor, have the goodness to bless mv children and their mother ” 

The good bishop blessed them , they were a room-full 

Another did even better — he baptized the child of one of his priests * 

Of ^fiesta in the town of Milta, Oaxaca, in the heart of the Mixtec country 
in 1899, Professor Starr wrote as follows 

As we rode into town these sports (bull-riding and lassoing, known as juri/irr)) 
were in full blast, everyone, save the bull -fighters, was drunk Now and then a 
tube of iron filled with powder was exploded \ band in front of the municipal 
house w^as supplying music Much selling was in progress in the booths, the chief 
articles offered being intoxicating drinks A cluster of drunken vocalists, sitting 
flat upon the ground, but almost unable to hold themselves upright, were singing 
horribly to untuned guitars In front of the town-house a bench had been dragged 
out by the authorities for the benefit of the cwm, who seated thereon, was watching 
the sports with maudlin gravity The pnsidnitt and other officials WTre standing 
by the padre, and all were drinking at frequent intervals Ihinking the moment 
opportune, I approached the party and handed them my documents , but both 
presidents and priest were far too drunk to realize my needs Surveying the 
drunken town, I felt that it was necessary to act promptly * * * The only member 
of the government who was not extremely drunk was the sindico Calling him to 
me, I addressed him scorning both priest and presidcnlc I refused to drink with 
them, saying that they were already too drunk to know their duties, and that both 
should be ashamed of their condition At this time the cura asked me if I were a 
clergyman On my replying no, he remarked that I looked like one 1 told him 
yes, that I was frequently mistaken for one that a priest in the Mixteca had even 
thought I was a bishop He then drunkenly inquired whether I was married, on 
my replying no, made the astonishing observation that then it was certain that I 

^ Domenech, op cii , chap vi 
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could not be a priest — that every pnest had one wile, bishops two, and arch- 
bishops three ^ 

Wrote Flandrau in 1908 

It Ls discomposing * * * to learn of a powerful bishop whose ‘^wife” and large 
family of sons and daughters are complacently taken for granted by the entire 
diocese — to be warned by a devout Catholic never under any circumstance to 
allow one’s American maid servants to converse with a priest or to enter his home 
on any pretext whatever * 

Henry Baerlcin, the British author who visited Yucatan m 1912, specifies 
the various parish and hacieiida priests who had concubines and chUdren 

Mendoza, priest of Tizimin, had four children, Aguilar, who succeeded him, 
misled the fourteen year old daughter of his cousin, living with her very openly ” ® 

It wras in Tizimin that the church was closed on Easter Sunday, 1923, 
when I was there An old Indian whom I questioned told me, “We are glad 
It is closed , the ciiras are bad men, they have never been the friends of us 
poor people ” 

Of one hundred and eighty priests who protested on the ground of ill- 
heallh against removal from Mexico C ity, which had been ordered for alleged 
non-compliance with the orders of the Constitutionalist government in 1915, 
forty-nmc proved on medical examination to be suffering from venereal 
disease * 

Concubinage exists unabated Dr Nicolas Leon, the anthropologist, 
told one of his University classes of arriving in a Michoacan parish with a 
curate newly assigned there They were met by a delegation of villagers 
who, on finding the priest had come without a woman, insisted that he either 
get one or chcxise one at once from the village, as they felt thatotherwise their 
wives and daughters would not be safe 

Dr Gamio likewise found in his aforementioned survey that "generally 
priests lead conjugal lives,’ adding “ the harm this irregularity works on the 
jH^ople IS undeniable First the increased expenses of this mode of living 
are met by the parishioners Then there is the constant danger to the wives 
and (laughters of the trusting peasants, especially when it is remembered 
that to them a divine quality is vested in the curate Finally the bastard 
offspring of these censurable unions can never nd themselves of the stigma 
societ> places on their birth 

One of the ablest editorial writers m Mexico, conspicuously active in 
Catholic circles, whose pen has vigorously denounced anticlencalism, told me 

* Stair In Indian Mciito p 14J-4 

* FLandiaii, 

‘Bacrlein Mmuo The Lwil pF Vnipst, p 

* TJ»e TEptm ot Ihc enamniiii^ phvsiaan Dr Tfilbcrto dela Fuente, is reproduced in facaiimle m 
Ochu Md KdAmetros cn ( amnailB ObreK<5n, p 4J7 

‘ Gamio op 111 \ol I xlvu-^ilviu 
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in 1925 that clerical venery was unfortunately almost the rule in the tropical 
regions of Mexico On the plateau he thought it was less common This 
condition underlay the grotesque legislation in 1925 in the State of Tabasco 
providmg that priests must marry "It was merely an effort to legitimatize 
the existing children," Governor Tomas Garrido told me ^ The sincerity of 
this legislation in a country that is otherwise little moved by illegitimacy 
may be doubted, but not the facts behind it 

The governor of a southeastern state during Obregon’s presidency, an 
important figure in that state’s politics, is the son of a priest Everyone 
knows it Nor is the profligacy confined to the rank and file of the priest- 
hood, although "solicitation in the confessional" is still common practice 
which escapes punishment other than nominal^ While some of the epis- 
copate lead exemplary private lives, others are notorious for their amorous 
proclivities But they remain bishops 

In the spring of 1925 I traveled from Laredo to Mexico City On the 
tram were two Mexican bishops Likewise there were two Catholic laymen, 
one an American, the other a Frenchman of distinguished family One of 
the bishops spoke of the difficulties of the church in Mexico 

" There across the border, religion is properly treated I never weary of 
pomting out that over there are automobiles, churches, and money for 
everyone Your churches do not lack support While the faith here is 
bound down, in your country religion is flourishing, flourishing " 

Continually while painting the contrast his thumbs and forefingers were 
rubbing together, the gesture that in Latin countries signifies counting 
money Neither he nor his fellow bishop appeared to realize that they 
would never have been promoted to the episcopate of the Catholic church 
in the United States I have seen archbishops and bishops in Mexico of a 
very different type, kindly, dignified, spiritual That is one of the Mexican 
paradoxes — the extremes within the ranks of its hierarchy ^ These two 
were unshaved, the speaker with a week’s growth of beard, their black 
cassocks filthy with accumulated grease spots, their finger nails black gross, 
carnal types both, without an atom of spirituality in their appearance or 
address 


* On November i IQ2S 

® Suhstantialion for Ihi? statement is to be found in (be publiration nf the episcopal rerorda 
seized dunnR the RevoluLion They do not make pleasant reading See Recopilacifin dt Datua de 
Procesos EclesiisLicos Por DehLos C arnalcs del \rchiva del Ar/obispado dc (juadalajara, which 
bats fnrty-fivB cases 

* For instance 

"An cTample of that class of priests, synthesis of all the shortcomings mentioned, is the one sta- 
tioned in the VJla of San Juan Teotihuacln * * • 

"On the other hand m the village of San Martin de las Piriimides, there is a priest of mixed race, 
fully representative of those rare ministers who are bencfic ent to their mminuniLy This exceptional 
pastor indeed watches with utmost care over the spiritual welfare of his Rock, further lightens their 
economic burdens, teaches them the rudiments of personal and community hygiene and even man- 
ages to give them at his own expense entertainment such as circuses, traveling theaters, and like 
products of nomadic talent " Gamio, op ett , ch xlvui 
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"They would never be bishops in France," the Frenchman said after- 
ward The American Catholic expressed himself even more vigorously on 
the contrast l>e tween the American and Mexican hierarchy 

The historical r6le of the clerg) and a gro\Mng realization of its char- 
acter has changed the majority of literate male Mexicans into agnostics 
How, specifically, were the> made so? According to the testimony of 
scores of witnesses, not merely by the personal behavior of the priests but 
by abuse of the credulousness of their faithful The following story is 
typical of d great numlier that 1 have listened to, from such a variety of 
sources that the aggregate w^eight of the evidence is incontrovertible Said 
a school- teacher, now in his thirties 

“In 19015, when I was a little boy, I suffered from an ailment which 
physicians diagnosed as enuresis I was not improving rapidly under 
medical LrealmenL, and our priest, sa3ang it was foolish to waste time with 
the doctors, advised my mother to Lake me on a pilgrimage to Oaxaca to the 
SeUor de Mixtepcc^ who possessed great curative powers My mother was 
very devout and w'e went Many other people had come to the fiesta, which 
Look place the first wxek in Lent The^Smor was carrieil out from the church 
and around the country-side, when the state authorities hearing of it, sent 
some rural fs to remind the priest that he was violating the law and must 
stop the procession The officer in charge argued with the nira at some 
length and finally peremptorily ordered him to return the image to the church 
which the priest, after much protesting, did On the wav back a tremen- 
dous thunder-storm came up, the sky was dark, lightning flashed and the rain 
came down in torrents When the procession arrived at the church the 
priest placed the image just inside the door, took his place m front of it and, 
keeping the crowd out in the ram, addressed it saying that the storm was the 
evidence of the ScHor's displeasure at being so treated, and that His curse 
had fallen on the ConstiLuticm and on the authorities Before the priest 
had finished, his auditors set out to mob the rurahs, but as these had with- 
drawn trouble was fortunately averted When wc returned home from the 
pilgnmage, my mother and father discussed the incident at length, and I 
remember that my father, who, although a devout Catholic, was less believ- 
ing than my mother, made some unfavorable comments upon the priest’s tak- 
ing advantage of the incident of the thunder-storm This and many like 
occurrences gradually confirmed my disliehef in the faith of my fathers ” 

Similar causes have of>era ted to make those who hav e controlled Mexico’s 
political destin) for Lw^o generations free-thinkers, although professing vary- 
ing degrees of nominal allegiance \parL from a sprinkling of select families, 
remnants of Ihe colonial and Iturbide aristocracies, it is the women of the 
cultured class who form the nucleus of believing Catholics — who make up 
the active organization of the Damas Caldltcas It is they who preserve 
among their husbands and sons a certam outward conformism, who keep 
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the family life technically within the church As pronounced an anti- 
clerical as General Obregon was married in the church m 1916 a few days 
after expelling a number of priests from the capital for hostile political 
activity, a paradox which provoked comment the following year in the 
Constitutional Convention at Queretaro when the religious issue was dis- 
cussed ^ It IS a common anomaly that the wives of men conspicuously 
hostile to the clergy may be among the devoutest communicants That 
their beliefs may also be tinted with idolatry was suggested to me when a 
member of an old Yucatan family said 

''I am a devout Catholic, but I can get along without the priest, if I 
must St Anthony really means more to me than everything else I pray 
to San Antonio morning and night, whenever I am in need of comfort, and 
whenever I really want something very much 

And she designated the object of her worship — a statuette about ten 
inches in height — on a mantel in her home 

Thus the faith of the Mexicans, nominally Catholic, lacks the spirit, the 
ethical content, the uniformity, and solidarity that characterize the faith 
elsewhere The Mexican’s religion is his individual reaction to Catholicism 
Instead of conquering Mexico, with an exclusive opportunity to do so for 
three centuries, the Catholic church has been conquered by it Politically 
the church has been chained, economically its power has been nullified, 
rituahstically it has become adulterated by the paganism it found, morally 
it has succumbed to the vices of the laity Its greatest defeat has been on 
its own ground in the kingdom of the spirit Writes Carle Lon Beals 

Through the centuries the Roman-Aztec Church has been jealous of its right 
to rule, its wealth, and its luxuries For this right to rule, it has returned majestic 
temples that tower above the plains throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
but It has returned very little toward the material, mental, or moral elevation of 
the people 

The Church has had it in its power to create a new Mexican, an educated Mexi- 
can, a clean Mexican It has had it in its power to raise economic standards If 
it could teach the Indian to build monumental, airy, and clean temples, it could 
have taught him how to build a decent home in which to live In short it had in its 
power to create a free people ^ 

The church has done none of these things Its failure is closely identi- 
fied with Mexico's failure It is the conviction of a scholarly Mexican 
priest, Father Rivera, who has made his mark as a historian and student of 
public affairs, that the "laxity of the priesthood, the education of Mexico by 
the priesthood, the ideas and customs of the priesthood," are the pnncipal 
cause of the "backwardness and ill-bemg of Mexico '• He would doubtless 

1 Diaxio de los Debates eld ConprLao ConaULuyente, p 462 

> Beals, op Cxi p 

■ Rivera, Principios Criticos Sobre el Viremato • * * vol III, p s 
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agree with St John Chrysostom m that great preacher’s belief — which he 
quotes 

Si autem ipsi sacerdotes fuennt in peccatis totus populus convertitur ad peccan- 
dum * * * Sirut de templo omne bonum egrediLur, sicut de templo omne malum 
procediL Vidit aludiosus agncola arborem palJentibus foliis marcidum, et intel- 
lexU quia laehuram in radicibus haberet Nam vere, quemquia ahquam culpam 
habet circa radues, ita cum videris populum indisciplinatum et irreligiosum, sine 
dubio cognosce quia in sacerdotibus culpa sit 

(If the clergy be demorali?ed, the entire people will become demoralized * • * 
As all good issueLh from the temple, so likewise doth all evil The watchful hor- 
ticulturist who sees a tree withered and with \ellow leaves, knows that it has been 
injured at the roots l or as truly as you understand that a tree with sere leaves 
has some dcfiK t cloae to the root, so when vou see a chaotu people without a true 
religion, know without question that the guilt lies with the priests ) 




THE EVENTS OF 1926-1927 


In 1926 the long smouldering antagonism between church and state flamed 
into open warfare The recrudescence was precipitated by the Fpiscopate’s 
announced repudiation of the constitution ^ This opening gun was followed 
a week later by Archbishop Mora y del Rio’s declaration that "the protest 
of the Mexican prelates * against the Constitution of 1917 * * * has 
not been modified but fortified," that a campaign against "laws iliat were 
[are] unjust and against Natural Right" would begin and that "the Episco- 
pate, clergy, and Catholics did [do] not recognue anti would [will] combat 
Articles 3, 5, 27, and 130 of the existing constitution This position” said 
the statement, "we cannot modify under any consideration without com- 
mitting treason against our faith and our religion ’’ ^ After a third announce- 
ment in similar vein the government took notice of this campaign and 
hastened the adoption of laws regulating the articles in question 

This enabling legislation which had already been under consideration by 
the Government was analogous to that regulating other constitutional 
provisions — on land, labor, subsoil rights, foreign ownership While 
adding nothing to the consULulion it provided definite penalties in the shape 
of fines and imprisonment for \iolations ^ The Government also met what 
it considered a challenge by the clergy by enfcjrcing llie constitutional 
articles in controversy which had hitherto remained unenforced It 
deported foreign priests It closed Catholic primary schools and nunneries 
The Government’s position was expressed in an authorized interview by 
President Calles as follows 

The Federal Government, totally absorbed as it was in the tremendous adminis- 
trative problems and the resolution of serious matters affctting the development of 
Mexico and the fulfilment of its internal and external obligations, did not take note 
of the eternal enem\ — the bad Mexican and foreign clergy in Mexico and the 
politicians and agitators who have alwa>s thrived under its auspices — when 
the head of the Catholic church on the last anniversary of the promulgation of the 

^ Published in Univeraal Jan 27 itj2(j II wis hignerJ by all Lht arthhishrips ind bishops Its 
tencr is found in the opening and tlosing senlenies ‘ Ihe t odt of igi? wounds Lht most sai.rcd 
rights of the CatholiL Lhurc.h * * * wi Ihi-rcforL protest ttgainst similar transgressions against 
religious liberty and the rights of the church and we declare that wc disavow any ad or maiiifeala 
’ * • if contrary to ” * * this prutest ” 

* Published m Universal, 1 eb 4 , igsti 

* Ley Rein rmandu el Codjgo Penal • • * SohreDelitos * * * en Matena de Culto Religioao 

27s 
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Federal Constitution which governs our countr> caused to be reproduced * * * 
in “ Universal,” an old screed in which the leaders of the Mexican clergy dis- 
avowed and repudiated the Constitution of the Republic ^ 

The president then stated that the Government had not believed that 
the Mexican clergy would again attack, the fundamental laws until a third 
announcement over tlie archbishop's signature made him realize that a new 
attack was impending 

What [continued the president] can and should the government of a country 
do in which an\ group of its stu icty, religious or not religious, publicly repudiates 
the fundamental charter and announces its purpose to combat it (without express- 
ing that It will combat iL bv the onlv legal means which is a struggle in Congress to 
modify the existing laws * * *) and which incites the public to disavow the same 
Constitution? ^ 

On March 10 Bishop Jose de Jesus Mannque y Zarate of Huejutla 
ishued a flaming pastoral entitled, ” 1 Viva CrisLo Rey ' ” in which he declared 

We reprove, condemn, and anathematize each and everv one of the crimes and 
assaults committed by the Mexican Government against the Catholic church 
* * * We do not confine ourselves solely to rejecting indignantly Articles 1^, 
27, and 1^0 of the so-called Queretan Constitution,^ but to extend our reprobation 
and anathema to each and cverv one of the laws, to each and every one of the pre 
cepts, violative of Divine Right , Natural Right, and the Sacrosanct Dispositions 
of the Church 

I or Us it means nothing that these laws be fundamental, organu , or of whatever 
olher nature, present, past, and future, which violate in anv manner the afore- 
mentioned rights * * * 

Bv expelling the foreign priests the Mexican Government not onU'’ assaults 
the Mexican churih but the Catholic church spread all over the world This 
church, unlike the heretical Brotestant churches * * * is distinguishable bv its 
unconquerable unity ♦ • * I herefore \rLiclc 1^0 of the Mexican Constitution, 
in providing that ministers of religion ♦ * * must be Mexicins bv birth, wounds 
the constitution of the [Catholic] church and attacks the faith of the majority of 
the nation ‘ 

The Episcopate in a pastoral letter on April 21, set forth specifically 
twenty-four olijeclions to the constitution adding, “in all times and espe- 
cialK the present, the church * * * temporizes for love of peace in conflicts 
of minor importance It does not seek the struggle , but if it is obliged 
either to renounce its liberties * * * or to defend them legally but vinlely, 
It will never betra> its cause which is that of God and country * * * Thus 

‘ ReproduLed m La Cuestj6n Reli^ioBa cn Mexico, Lugo, p jB2-jS6 

■ fdrm 

• Quereitt.11 I t perl aim og lo Querflaro the aty m which the Constitutional Congress met and 
drew up the ( cinsiitutit)n of TQ17 

» Seita Carta Pastoral que et • • * Obispo de HuCjUtla Dmje 5 l sub Diocesanos * • • (Copy 
in wniei's possession ) 
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let us make ourselves worthy of the protection of Heaven and let us stop 
complaining that Divine Providence does not help us if we in a cowardly 
manner abandon the field of battle * * ^ 

To enforce the legislation forbidding the ministration of foreigners the 
Government required all priests to register The Episcopate thereupon 
ordered them not to comply and to withdraw from the churches on the day 
that the new legislation was to become effective, July 31, 1926 Meanwhile 
an organization of Catholic laymen, "The National League of Defense of 
Religious Liberty," announced a campaign "to create in the entire nation 
an intense economic crisis to compel the Government" to yield It 
declared its intent "to paralyze the social and economic life of the nation," 
and specifically recommended 

A "Boycott on papers which cither oppose this campaign or do not 
lend Its support Silence will be considered lack of support * ♦ 

B Purchase only’^ of necessaries 

C D E F Abstention from the use of vehicles, electric current, lottery 
tickets, attendance at theaters 

G "Complete non-attendance in lay schools " 

An endorsement of this boycott as "worthy of all praise" by the Episco- 
pate’s committee, signed by the archbishop of Mexico and the bishop of 
Tabasco, accompanied the proclamation ^ In a meeting on July 7 this 
committee resolved " to recommend efficaciously to our clergy and faithful 
the most effective participation possible in so laudable an enterprise ” “ 

On July 31, the clergy following the Episcopate’s orders withdrew from 
the churches These remained open Parishioners' committees were 
placed in charge Some noting took place and in a number of localities 
persons stationed on the roofs and in the belfncs of churches fired on the 
municifial authorities and soldiery The rlisturbances, however, were unex- 
pectedly slight The fatalities at this lime and those that had occurred 
previously were chiefly on the side of the Government 

On September 24 the Chamber of Deputies rejected the Episcopate’s 
demand for amendment of the constitutional articles aforementioned 

Meanwhile, small armed bands under the banner of "Long live Christ 
King," rose in various sections of the country Some were led by priests 
Others not All earned standards with religious devises The Episcopate 
steadily affirmed its purpose to use only peaceable means but it never dis- 
avowed, officially protested against, or forbade, armed rebellion Its 
attitude was analogous in that respect to that in the Reform war seventy 
years before The character of the w^arfarc, which was wholly of a guerrilla 
nature, may be gathered from the following typical communique rendered to 

^ Carts. Paj tor aJ * * ’ of Apnl 21 Signed by the eight archbishops and twenly-nine biahopg 
(Copy in writer's possession ) 

’ LigaNacionalDefensora dela Libertad Rehgiosa, Circular 2 V (C opy in writer’s poascaaion ) 
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the War Department early in February, 1927, by General Eugenio MartineZi 
chief of the First Jefatura^ which includes Mexico 

In August past in Exatzingo, Chaleo, appeared a group of eight men, headed 
by the brothers Yaflez, and with the cr>, ‘'Viva la Religi6n/^ committed various 
assaults * In September, in Amecameca, an organized group of eighteen 
captained b> the so-called Cicncral Panhlo Palacios, with the cry of “Viva la 
Keligi6n y el Seftor del Sacro Monte," * sacked the villages of Xoyatzmgo, Huehu- 
pulco, and San Pedro * * * The first of the current year the so-caUed General 
Luis Castro, in the village of Tccomitl, rose with various fanatics * * * among 
them, a priest Just at that time the de la Huertista ex-general, Joaquin Romero, 
escaped from Mexico City and joined scattered rebels from La Comalera, but in 
the last skirmish with them in Cruz del Monllo, was captured and sentenced to 
death by summary court-martial Capturc*d from the enemy were sixty-two 
horses, stolen in villages through which the rebels had passed and which were 
returned to their owners Mso were captured six banners with the images of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe and the Heart oE Jesus, with the devise “For Religion and 
Country," one hundred and eighty rosaries, two thousand and twenty-five “reli- 
qujas" of various sizes with images, two boxes with scapulanes, medallions, reli- 
gious order pins, two Kmghls of Columbus bands, twenty-five manifestos signed by 
Rene Capistran Garza, eight pistols of different makes, fourteen Mauser 7-milli- 
meter rifles , four carbines of the same kind, a Mauser cannon-nfle-gun, two carbines 
30-30, two 44, fourteen shot-guns, a Remington rifle and six swords, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five 7-millimeter cartridges and sixty-five 30-30“ 

This report was in response to a telegraphic request from the president 
to the thirty-Lhrec je/e^ dt operacioiics for a summing up of the military 
situation in their respective junsdicLions 

Fifteen reported complete peace P^ighteen wired that there had been 
rebellious movements of armed bands The commanders in Mexico City, 
Chihuahua, Saltillo, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Durango, Guadalajara, Colima, 
Zacatecas, Torrc6n, Aguascalientes, Irapuato, Queretaro, Toluca, Cuer- 
navaca, Tampico, Mazatlan, and Morelia reported that they had definite 
evidence of instigation or participation in the uprisings of clericals and 
members of religious organizations such as the Knights of Columbus, the 
“Uni6n Popular" and the “Liga de Defensa Catolica " The chiefs of 
operations of Guadalajara Colima, Zacatecas, and Toluca gave the names 
of the priests who actually went into battle, leading or harangumg the 
rebels 

Early m January, 1927, when the new Mexican oil legislation, which 
had gone into effect January i, had created a tense situation between the 
gO’V eTnmenls of t^eYnited States and Mexico, and a rupture of diplomatic 
relations seemed imminent, Rene Capistran Garza, vice-president and active 

• “Lord of the Sacred Mount,’' worshiped m that viUag^e 

■ From the fiJw of the Seerctaria de Guerra 
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head of the League of Defense, ''pronounced ” from the American side of the 
border at El Paso for a new revolutionary government of which he declared 
himself provisional president ^ 

The proclamation was in the classic Mexican military manner After 
indicting the Government on seven counts, it announced ten basic principles 
of the new "National Government of Freedom," called the Mexican people 
to arms "under the true banner of liberty," decreed amendments to the 
religious provisions of the constitution and withdrew recognition of the 
present executive, legislative, and judicial authonties of nation and state, 
and of the municipal governments ^ 

The military struggle waxed more and more savage Atrocities were 
committed on both sides , innocent people were victims ^ 

Shouting "Long live Christ the King," fifty Catholics on January 4, 
mounted and armed, raided the town of Parras de la Fuente m Coahuila 
They captured a labor leader, named Rafael Delgado, and executed him ^ 
In Colima, which together with a part of Jalisco was the region of greatest 
rebel strength, the rebels systematically burned government and state, 
village and rural schools '* 

On March 20 Catholic rebels, with shouts of "Viva Cnsto Rey attacked 
the Laredo-Mexico City train, killed the conductor and train guard and took 
1 100,000 pesos of government funds The passengers were not molested ® 
One month later, on April 20, the Guadalajara-Mexico City tram was 
attacked by about four hundred men shouting the battle-cry of "Long live 
Christ the King," headed — the Government charged — by throe priests ^ 
The participation of the priests was asserted by members of the Episcopate 
to have been in the capacity of chaplains Various survivors testified that 
the priests were actively directing the assault The entire train guard and 
passengers, including women and twenty children, fifty-four in all,^ were 
killed A number of the woundetl passengers were burned alive when the 
attackers poured kerosene on the cars and set fire to them One man 
traveling with his mother, wife, and three children lost them all — and 
his reason When dawn broke on the charred wreckage he was wandering 
around, gibbering, with a burnt baby’s corpse in his arms All this in the 
name of Christ King * 

Two days later the Mexican Government ordered the expulsion of the 

J AssoLiated Press despatch, January g 

’ Copy in writer s possession 

' For the excesses by the military see chapter on the Army p 325-6 

* Mexico City papers Jan 5 iqi? Also New York Herald Tribune of same date 

® Schools were dcsfrovecl m Montitlin, Rautbo Vie]0, El Carri/al, Suihil/txi {2) El Remudadern 
EJ Trapiche, Chiapa, La Capacha From the report, dated April 5 1027 of tJu director uf federal 
education in the State of CoJima, to the mini'? try of edurahon {Copy m uriUr 5 pobicasion ) 

"Associated Press and United Press despatches, March 21, Excelsior March 21 

^ They were, according to the government comtnuntQUi sent by General Jaime Carrillo, Presby- 
ters Vega, Pedraza, and Angailo 

* This IS the most conservative figure available Press despatches placed the deaths at more 
than a hundred 
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archbishops and bishops remaining m the country They left at once for 
the American border The Episcopate denied all responsibility for the 
Guadalajara shambles with which U was charged by the Government 
The Government asserted that, whatever the bishops’ declarations, the 
rebellion had their implicit support This, various members of the Episco- 
pate, also denied ' 

However, a pastoral letter issued in Rome on February ii, 1927, by 
Archbishop Jose Maria Gonzalez y Valencia, of Durango, gave implicit 
encouragement to the rebellion as the following extracts would indicate 

God well knows, venerable brothers and beloved sons, with what sentiment 
of veneration we address ourselves on this occasion to >ou, who find yourselves 
on the field of battle front to front with the enemies of Christ ♦ * * 

Now that in our archdiocese many C atholKs have resorted to arms and ask a 
word of thur prelate *** we believe it to be our pastoral duty to fare the issue 
squarely and assuming with entire conscience the responsibilit\ before God and 
before history to dedicate to them these words We ne\eT provoked this armed 
movement Hut once that, all pacific means exhausted this movement exists 
TO OUR CAniOLIC SONS RISi:\ IN ARMS FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
THEIR SOCI\E AND KFLTGIOUS RI(,HIS, AFIER IIWING THOUGHT 
AT GREAT LENGIH HI I ORE GOD \\D HAVING CONSULTED THE 
SAGES r niEOLOGIANS OF THE Cl 1 Y Oh ROME, WE SHOULD SAY 
TO YOU HE TRANQUIL IN YOUR CONSCIENCES AND RECEIVE 
OUR BENEDICllONS^ 

The same pastoral also indicates the papal approval of the rebellion 
when it states “What great consolation filled our prelate’s heart hearing 
with our own ears the words of holy praise, lilessmg, and most especial love 
w^hich you have merited from the supreme head of the church We have 
5€^en him moved on hearing the story of vour struggle, we have seen him 
bless y^our admirable resistance, approve all your octs^^ and admire all your 
heroisms ” 

The pastoral concluded with 

Meanwhile you /.uthfiil and beloved sons maintain the post which belongs to 
you • * do not dismay for a moment' Christ, Ring * * * is with you' 

lor Him wc fight, for Him we are disposed to die, for Him we shall never tolerate 
that Mcxiio be (Ieprive<i of its eternal treasures, for Him we repudiate the anti- 
Christian arrangements called laws, and for Him we shall continue resisting all 
iniquitous efforts until we may guarantee through justice and chanty an era of true 
Christian liberty and a happy republic in which under the cloak of the immaculate 

' Slalement by Arrhlnshop LcopoMo Ruiz y Flores of Michoacir in Son Antanio, Texu, April 
30, ai ipokesman fur ihi Lulled archbishops and bishops 

* Capitals in nrif^in'il * Italics not in onipnal 
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Virgin of Guadalupe, the same who smashed the head of the serpent, we can hve 
lovmg each other like brothers, enjoying all our rights of Christians, of citizens, 
and of men ' 

By July, 1927, the Catholic rebellion was suppressed Various persons 
active in it who had been imprisoned in the penal colony of the Tres Marfas 
Islands were pardoned by President Calles and released The boycott had 
been a flat failure 

The merits of this controversy — not Us methods — it is impossible to 
judge by the standards of other countries Certainly the existing anti- 
clerical legislation in Mexico is uniqueh oppressive of the clerg> and dis- 
criminatory against it The clergy is entirely right m protesting against its 
disfranchisement — Us members arc forbidden to vote or to hold office 
The local legislature’s power to fix the number of priests wuthin the slate 
gives that body the power to cripple or even destroy T'his is no I mere theory 
In the federal districts which include lower California and Q)uintana Roo the 
national legislature fixed the quota at one priest for every six thousand 
inhabitants- The prohibition of clerical primarv schools, of the church 
to own propertv and various other restrictions which do not, for instance, 
exist in the L'nUed States, cannot be measured In Us standards Americans 
would not tolerate such reslricLinns But neither would Americans tolerate 
a clergy of the character of the Mexican The entire history and the entire 
picture are clifTcrent The repression which is now visited upon the church, 
however unjust it may seem, and be, is the fruit of the Mexican church’s 
own past and present performance 

At the ver\ moment when the church was pleading before the world for 
the religious freedom, which throughout its history it had so persistently 
denied, it was still far from practicing a correlative attitude The same 
fanatical bigotrv which has inciterl villagc^rs to the killing of Protestants 
for the sole crime of being Protestants, throughout the last seventy years, 
since the Reform Laws perrniLted their entry to the country, still persists '' 

On the authoritv of the Ejnscopal Bishop of Mexico, the Right Rev 
Frank W Creighton, are reproduced the following excerpts from letters to 
him from one of the clergy, the Rev Ffrain Salinas, a Mexican, minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Mission in Guadalajara, for the truth of which 
Bishop Creighton vouches ^ 

* Pub by ihe Leajfue of I'^dtional Defense of Relij'jous 1 iberty (Copy m wriLcr’’; poiscssion ) 

* In the United States there is one priest fur every Hoi Cathulais lii I urupe the averR^e is 
one for 760, atcordin^j to liRures presented to the Puebl l Legialatun in \pril, U)2t), hy Archbishop 
Pedro Vera y /una of J’uebla 

"Foster Diplomatic Memoir vol 1 p 'fd Tarl I umlioU/ llic anthnifKiln/;isr, had the mis 
fortune lu bi suspcclud of being a Protestaiii niisaioiiar> by |)il C urale of Santa Teresa in Tepii 
fnow Navant) in i8q 7 who warned his panshirjoers to ‘noi pivr hirn anything not even a glass of 
water ’ Unknown Mcaiio, vol I p 505 WiLhliulcImg drinking wiier in arid Mejuuo may be the 
equivalent of a death sentence 

* The excerpts are unedited 
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May 21, 1926 

The persecution of the work of our church is suffering in Tlajomulco is due to a 
mistaken idea the people have and the Roman pnest of that village encourages, 
that the Government of Mexico is Protestant, and that it is trying to change the 
religion of our people into Protestantism * * * As they cannot harm the govern- 
ment, they Ito] check the work of the Protestants in the way they have done in 
Tlajomulro According to fre^h information Mr Dfaz had from his home, the 
Roman priest and other fanatics from the vicinity paid money to the assassins to 
perform another “St Bartholomew’s Night ” Mr Cruz Cr6mez, our churchman 
who was killed came on Fnda^ , 7th night, to receive the religious instruction Mr 
Diaz used to impart his congregation After reading the Bible, singing hymns and 
saying some piraytrs, he went home about nine in the night His wife and four sons 
were with him The murderers wc re waiting for him near his home and there, in 
the preseni e of his whole I imily, defenceless, he was killed, the babv he w as carrying 
in his arms being wounded also 1 hat sami night they tried to kill Rev Diaz and 
other members of the church I have with me Rev Diaz, he and the rest of the 
flock could escape and arc now scattered abroad As soon as they are back in their 
home and things are safe, 1 will start services anew in Tlajomulco 


August 6, IQ26 

Our work in this region is passing through a very hard Lime due to the attitude 
the Roman Church has adopted respecting the new regulations the government put 
into elTett dealing with religious matters In Tlajomulco it has not been possible 
to continue our work as our people were compelled by the fanatics to abandon 
their homes and to flee to the mountains It happened that on the second of this 
month, the civil authorities went to make an inventory and to get the keys of the 
church buildings, as the Roman priest closed the ihurch to any religious ceremonies 
and offices But the people opposed the authorities and the crowd tried to kill the 
sheriff who could hardly escape finding protection in the municipal building The 
crowd sieged the place, cut the telegraph wires, posted men on the roads to stop all 
travelers going to (iuadalaj ira in order to keep the villige without communication 
and started a senes of attacks on the municipal building and against the homes of 
our church people We lost a man, Mr Celedonio Chitica who was discovered 
when jumping the fence of his house to escape, and was murdered by the mob 
Five of our men could escape bringing the news to the city But our church women 
had to sta\ m their houses and it was [were] three days, three terrible days of uncer- 
tlUnty and terror aS fanatics stoned the roofs and were shooting at the doors and 
several limes tned to set lire to the buildings and houses of our Church people 
At last the hcdcnl tnxips reached the town just in time to save Mr Diaz’s family 
from being killed and his house from being burned 1 went on Sunday and had the 
Holy Communion, but there wat very little attendance I sent Mr Robredo the 
next Sunday incl he rejKirtcd our church people as having not returned to their 
homes On the loth Mr Diaz's family left the village for the city because the 
garrison w as moved to another place and there w as no safety in Tlajomulco They 
are now in Guadalajara Therefore we have suspended the services of the Church 
temporardy in that village Vs soon as 1 know things are better and our congrega- 
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tion IS back in the village, I will start our religious services 1 am now trying to 
locate my people to see what help I can offer them * * * 

It has not been the same in the school The boycott is against all non-Roman 
corporations of any kind The School was included in the "black list," the League 
of Religious Defense is [are] issuing from time to time to let the people know "Who 
is Who " The r^ults have been that the parents of three boys took them out of the 
school and two other boys asked permission to stay m their homes for a time because 
their parents are afraid of an attack on the School by fanatics from Zapopan Ru- 
mors have indeed come to me that there is [are] in this [such] village great exiitement 
and talking of burning the school We are in the hands of God and have confidence 
in His Protection We are now busy printing a selection of loo hymns 

September 24, 1926 

I am sorry to tell you that our work m San Sebastiin has to be stopped Our 
congregation there have had their share in these difficulties On September 12th, 
Mr Robrerio escaped from being murdered That same week some of our con- 
gregation discovered a plot to kill any minister of the "Protestants" going to the 
village the following Sunday They wrote me a letter asking me not to go for at 
least two Sundays until they have some friendly explanations with the Roman 
Catholics of the village I hope by that tune the fanatics will be appeased and we 
will be safe going on with our work 


Guadalajara 

All safe m the School Some difficulties, to get servants as nobody wants to 
work for "heretics " Yet we are on the job 


Feb I, 1927 

I was waiting for things to be in better shape to give you some nice information 
of the work in this region Unfortunately conditions are not pleasant Our poor 
people from San Sebastian were persecuted since December the 26th, when fanatics 
from the same village and from Sta Anita started the rebellion against the govern- 
ment Rebels were looking for them, to kill them, for several days God pro- 
tected them and no one was harmed Almost all of them fled to this city and were 
with me and Mr Diaz for a few days They have returned to their homes , but 
I know they do not sleep in their houses by night but go to the hill [s] to hide them- 
selves We have stopped our work for a tune in that place 

Tlajomulco is lost for us, at least for some time Our people could not live 
there and are scattered * 

The clerical issue in Mexico rests to-day but partially on a plane of reason 
Prejudice, bitterness, passion, denunciation, violence animate both camps 
The blame does not rest wholly with one side It is quite true that from the 
Government’s standpoint the Mexican church has been piersistently obstruc- 


^ These excerpts supplied by Bishop Creighton 
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tionist, blocking lay education, blocking agrarian reform, and misusing its 
power by invoking supernaturalism The revolutionists are convinced that 
the Mexican Church is responsible for much of their country's plight That 
the church bears a large measure of responsibility no dispassionate student 
can possibly deny Its long record of avarice, materialism, and obscurant- 
ism has overshadowed the faithful and disinterested service of individual 
unselfish and devoted priests IL is not surprising therefore that the pendu- 
lum of repression has swung far the other way 

For, certainly, the blame assigned to the church by the anticlericals is 
exaggerated The clergy is far from l:)eing, as lhe\ assert, the only retarding, 
noxious influence in Mexican life, even were one to grant that aU that is 
charged against it, be true The revolutionists emphasi/c the exploitation of 
the poor by the priesthood Let them clean their own house, and cast out 
the grafting generals and politicians Where in recent years the priests 
have harvested centavos, the politicos have stolen pesos — often by the 
thousands and tens of thousands Whatever may have been the influence 
of the church in the past it is clearly but a shadow of its former 
self Granted that the law should be strictly enforced, the Government’s 
case IS weak in its inconsistency There is swift and dire pvinishment for the 
offending priest There is none for the offending politico Moreover, 
while the Revolutionists proclaim the sanctity of the constitution against 
the clerical assaults upon it, they themselves practice and connive at other 
violations of that charter 

On the other hand what consideration ought to be accorded a clergy 
which, unable to secure its demands, again takes the sword — again pre- 
cipitates an armed conflict wnth its ghastly wake of death, misery, and 
anguish The Mexican clcrgv has learned nothing and forgotten nothing 
It IS still medieval Ihe restrictions imposed upon the church by the Con- 
stitution of igi7 were excessive, irksome, discnminaLory, unjust Within 
the revolutionist ranks many have lichev cd so — including Carranza — 
and believe so * When the church so asserts, iL asserts an undeniable fact 
But its own actions have lieen largely responsible for its plight Its present 
position would have been infinitely stronger if, whilf recording ils protest, it 
had submitted to the law of the land — as it has never done — and adhered 
to the principles of the Prince of Peace The other denominations have 
managed to conform with the law although all its provisions w^ere not to 
their liking ^ The way for the church to strengthen itself m Mexico is not 

* Upcin ihe of PTLsident Ciirranza a reform of \rticle 1 of ihe constitution permitting 

t athniu primarv msirui lion was prtstaleil in Congress in Nov lqiH The [ollowing month he sub- 
mit (lcI 1 driU of further amtndniLnls which slruc k out Para. VII of \rl no (the Icg^islature's riRht 
to lix the number of priesls in slates) anrl Para VIII (which excluded from the ministry all not 
Mcxiiaiis b\ birth) ( nn^rress howt\cr failed to art 

*Mivs Uewiit head ul ihe Methodist Girls Sihool (Hiias cle \llendc) in Parhuca told me in 
March ig?7 ' I he new rcKul'ilioit:! of 'Vriicle i of the i onstiiulion mean that we no lon^r leairh 
rrliitiuit 111 the sihcHjl lormerly we had Bible classes and a branch of the tpworlh l^a^ue V\e 
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by stooping to battle but by rising above the battle The way to intrench 
Itself IS by service If the field of that service now appiears unduly cir- 
cumscribed let It at least deeply plow and harrow that field The oppor- 
tumties there are still immeasurable 

Certainly events have proved that the Mexican church in “gomg on 
strike" and m connivmg at armed rebellion, committed a colossal blunder 
How much the Mexican hierarchy counted on and expected aid from without 
when it launched its campaign against the constitution and Government it is 
difficult to say At the beginning of its drive pressure from Catholic sources 
in the United States for withdrawal of American recognition and a hfling of 
the embargo on arms was considerable The pastoral letter of the American 
episcopate on Dec 12, 1926, however, put a definite quietus on these moves 
If the Mexican hierarchy misjudged the possibilities of outside aid it mis- 
judged Its internal strength in Mexico sUll more It expected that the 
boycott would bring the Mexican Government to its knees Nothmg of the 
kind happened indeed the rebellion merely further exposed the character 
of Mexican Catholicism and the weakness of the clergy’s hold on its people 
It is idle to say that a popular movement was put down by armed force 
On the contrary the army did much to keep alive rebellion ^ Except in 
relatively few regions the clergy passed out of the lives of the supposedly 
Catholic people without a ripple The reason is simple As long as the 
Mexican could go to church and worship his idol in the shape of a saint’s 
image he was content The loss of his priest meant little to him Indeed in 
more than a dozen different villages in the states of Hidalgo, Tlaxcala, and 
Puebla, villagers expressed to me in the spring of 1Q27 their preference for 
the new order of things because, as they said, they could now worship with- 
out paying fur the privilege Out of several score with whom I conversed 
in those three states, one only, an old man, in the village of Ecatepec, Tlax- 
cala, expressed a regret that a priest was not available for the baptism of 
new-born children This of course 15 not typical of all Mexico In other 
sections, particularly in Jalisco, Guanajuato, QuereLaro, and Michoacdn, 
unquestionably some villagers miss Lheir priests There seems to be a 
definite relation between the peasants’ concern in the clerical controversy 
and the benefit they have derived from agrarian reform Where they 
have received land they apparently care little, or less, about the absence of 
a priest and his services Land fills their lives 

As for the well-to-do urban population, its spiritual needs have been 
attended to by priests actmg privately in homes One might imagine that 


have abolished both, because we are entirely willing and 'leLemiined to obey the laws of the country 
The children however, may go voluntanly to church on Sundavs and to Sunday school Our Boys' 
School Quhan Villagran) which is situated newt to our church and is in charge of a Mexican Uachcr, 
had a door ronnectin^ church and school The authonties requested us to plaster it up and we did 
so Our lelattons with the authorities d“c entirely fncndly ” 

1 See p 32B-5 
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at this supreme crisis in church affairs its ministers would exhibit an unusual 
compassion and devotion for the flock deprived of the normal ministrations 
of its faith Many doubtless have But evidence is also plentiful that the 
priests who remained m Mexico have taken undue advantage of their 
shortage 

A middle class couple desiring strictly to observe the tenets of the church 
approached a Catholic priest in G6mez Palacio and mformed him of their 
desire to be married by him at the home of the girl's parents He agreed 
but fixed the cost at five hundred pesos This exorbitant and unheard of 
rate, the priest told them frankly, was due to the times Priests were not 
officiating m the churches , they were scarce m any event The economic 
law of supply and demand naturally raised prices Two families of 
Catholics who have had masses regularly in their houses in Mexico City 
since August i, 1926, have complained in my presence of the excessive price 
they had to pay 

What will happen? 

I asked this question of President Calles in May, 1927 He answered, 
“When the priests decide to obey the law they can come back " 

On the other hand, Bishop Diaz of Tabasco, on returning from Rome, 
IS quoted by “The New York Times” as saying 

The Pope is confident that eventually the Church will win her battle in Mexico 
I went to Rome chiefly to obtain confidence and support for my faith, and I ob- 
tained it in an audience with the Pope I told him of affairs as I viewed them, and 
he expressed the opinion that the Calles Government must fall and that with its 
fall the Catholic Church will regain her old standing ^ 

The fall of the Calles Government, were it to happen, would not be 
related to the clerical conflict , nor would his fall cause the Catholic church 
to regain its old standing , and the question may well be asked whether the 
regaining of that standing would, even were it possible, be desirable for 
Mexico, its people, and for the church itself What the church really needs 
15 not to regain its old standing but to gam an entirely new one in which 
It can through service and bv example wm the love and confidence of the 
Mexicans To do this the Mexican church itself needs first to be redeemed 


‘ July Q, igij 
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Militarily, the Mexican state was conceived in treason Independent 
Mexico's first army, the tngarante^^ was composed of traitors to the Spanish 
army ^ Excepting only Guerrero’s band and a few individuals/ commander- 
m-chief, generals, officers, and men were wearing the king’s uniform, drawing 
pay from the royal treasury, and had for ten years been systematically 
suppressing independence For '’turning” they were offered and received 
promotion, treason being remunerated in proportion to its extent The 
number of grades which the Spanish officer jumped in the Mexican army 
depended on the number of privates he had induced to desert with him ^ 
Ascensions of four ranks were common and captains became generals ® 
A lesser motive, but also of self-interest, was the abolition in the reestabhshed 
constitution ® — to which the officers had also sworn fidelity ^ — of the fuero 
military the privilege which exempted the military from submission to civil 
authority, and allowed them to answer for any misdeeds before special courts 
of fellow soldiers ^ 

Not all the Spanish officers and men serving in Mexico betrayed Lheir 
sworn allegiance Those who did not returned to Spain But the disloyal 
and unprincipled remained to form the first army of the Mexican nation and 
to become its military and political leaders 

The standard of military honor had been negligible in the closing colonial 
days A privileged and dissolute caste that accepted the perquisites and 
shunned the responsibilities of the career of arms, had been created by the 
wholesaling of the fuero “ A contemporary writer thus characterized the 
royal soldiery 


^ A coined word, meaning "the army of the three guaranties " Sec p -37 

* Alaman, Hist de M^jico, vol V, p 86-7, loo-^, 151-^, 205-12, 242 

' The most conspicuous of these were Guadalupe Victoria, Nicolas Bravo, and Manuel Mier y 
Ter 5 .n 

* Alaman, op cit , vol V, p 453 

‘ Alaman, op cii vol V, 341, 455, M^moires Autographes de Iturbide, p 84, fn 

“ Alaman, op cii vol V, p ig-zn 

^ /dem p ig, 456 

® The Constitution of 1B12, abolished by Ferdinand VII in 1814, reistablished by a military ufH- 
nsing 101820 Seep 14 

’/dem, vol I, 77 1 Kevillagigedo, Instniccidn Reservada Paras q8, ir7-iig By royal ordcra 
of 1606, and subsequently, commanders of forts were clothed with judicial power over all civd and 
criminal causes of the troops and people within their commands Appeals were allowed to the cap- 
tain general and the rare appeals from his decision went to the Junta dc Guerra de Indias in Spam 
The civil authonties had no voice whatever Bancroft, Ilist of Mexico, vol 111 , ch xxii 

2Bq 
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Without exaggeration, the king has more officers than privates , it being evident 
that most of the former purchased their places to mock justice, to escape paying 
their debts, to indulge in gaming and live a life of liber Linage under the protection 
of their epaulettes But if there is occasion to march to Vera Cruz to repel an 
enemy or for any other urgent reason, they feign illness and make all pretexts 
imaginable to avoid service ^ 

Viceroy Iturngaray’s deposal was made possible by the bribe of eight 
thousand pesos to the captain of the palace artillery guard ^ 

The original independence movement never recovered from the treachery 
of an insurgent lieutenant-colonel, Elizondo, who, angered at Allende’s 
refusal to make him a general, arranged to deliver his chiefs to the enemy ^ 
The capture, at one fell swoop, and the death of Hidalgo, Allende, Aldama, 
Jimenez, and sixLy-one insurgent leaders, followed 

Morelos was captured by a former lieutenant who had joined the royal- 
ists * 

Thus treason — betrayal of a soldier’s trust and an officer’s honor — played 
a decisive part in every important event related to Mexico's birth 

When Viceroy Apodaca, more humane than his predecessor, Calleja, 
offered amnesty to the insurgents if they would agree not to take up arms 
again, thousands accepted This was not surprising, as their cause ap- 
peared lost But some went further They enlisted under the royal banner, 
officers losing but one grade, and fought against their recent comrades-in- 
arms " From the royalist standpoint the measure was sound strategy — but 
It rewarded and glorified treason The insurgents who fought on could 
expect only death even if captured alive Those who had joined the royal 
forces were thenceforth no longer “murderers, heretics, bandits,” but 
received the honorific title of “Don” and the treatment accorded other 
army officers ^ Some of these, too, were to occupy important posts m the 
governments after independence 

Treason thus exalted soon came to possess the military body like a 
habit-forming drug, each succeeding dose more eagerly swallowed to relieve 
current ills Just as Iturbide had tricked his superiors so his own generals 
turned on him But the second volte-face, creating the republic, came 
more easily than the first, which had won independence An allegiance a 
few months old could be shed more readily than the loyalty of centuries that 
was cast off at Iguala Moreover, Iturbide, grossly violating his own solemn 
pledges by the dissolution of congress, had given ample justification for the 
“Plan of Casa Mata” It was a revolt against his tyranny However, 

* VilUroel, M611C0 Por Dentro y Fuera Bajo el Gobiemo de los Vireyes, 6 Sea Enfermedades 
Pollticas, p lyo 

* Cavo, I^s Trea Siglos de Mfjico Sup by C M Bustamante, vol III, p 216 

® Bancroft, op at , vol IV, p 272-5, Negrete, Mexico en el Siglo XIX, vol III, p 123-146 

' Maman, op cU , vol IV, p ^ Idem, vol IV, p 422, 541, 6 ^g 

^ Idtm, vol IV, p 40J-5 Idem, vol IV, p 404 
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these revolters had supported Iturbide's illegalities, and the first impulse to 
mutiny had come solely because he had removed Santa Anna from his com- 
mand — a step wholly within the rights of the command er-in-chief 

Then Santa Anna, routed in the fields had taken refuge with four hundred 
men m Vera Cruz where he was surrounded by three thousand under General 
Echavarn, a former royalist captain whom Iturbide had made general 
After a few days besiegers made common cause with besieged What caused 
the switching? Victory appeared difficult to the besiegers whose forces were 
mostly cavalry and field artillery Lifting the siege seemed mevi table to 
the commander But as this would "compromise his military honor” and 
leave a "stain on his reputation,” he and his officers were persuaded to ]om 
the enemy ^ 

Thus true military standards were reversed, and what should really have 
compromised a soldier’s honor and leave an indelible stain on his reputation, 
was by a little phraseology converted into a righteous deed 

Now that the military had created the new nation, had made and unmade 
its first government, and set up the second, they became de facto Mexico’s 
rulers As there were no longer any established governmental forms to com- 
mand respect and no one to compel adherence to them if there had been, 
the traditional view of public office as an opportunity was more than ever 
materialized Under such circumstances republican principles had no 
chance to take root, and the constitution in nation and state had no more 
validity than the dominant military clique gave it But as externals had 
long been supremely important in the Hispanic ideology ^ — more than the 
substance — the shell of democratic form was generally preserved, and the 
most sordid designs were executed in the name of "independence,” "liberty,” 
" the constitution,” "the abolition of tyranny,” or some popular ideal That 
the cause invoked was invariably there, trampled, bleeding, and in dire need 
of a champion, was undeniable 

In the colony the career of arms had implied social position and legal 
privileges, and the inevitable distmction accorded the soldier m a society 
that rests mainly on force The war against independence added oppor- 
tunities for self-enrichment Virtually every royalist commander was a 
grafter, using his unlimited power in the field to line his pockets ^ Viceroy 
Calleja set the example so flagrantly that Bishop Abad y Queipo of Michoa- 
cin wrote the king of Spain requesting the substitution of "an honest viceroy 
who will not come for the purpose of enriching himself ” ^ 

I This IS the version of Alaman who descnbes the event sympathetically Hist de Mfijico, 
vol V, p 7 dS~7O0 

* For instance, Emperor Charles V declared that the word “conquest” should no longer he 
applied to Spanish feats of arms m the new world, and that the terms “pacification” and “settle- 
ment” be used instead fGuerra, Hist de las Revoluciones de Nueva Espafta, vol I, p 144 ) 
Twentieth century impcnalism, other than Hispanic employs these euphemisms, however i 

“ Alaman, op cti , vol IV, p 42, 44S-8 

* Letter dated July 20, 1B15 Rep m Alaman, Hist de M6 jilo, as Doc 10, App vol IV 
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Iturbide was removed from his command in 1816 because his rapacity 
passed all bounds and affected influential royalists The solidarity of the 
army clique prevented the prosecution from going further ‘ After independ- 
ence one of the obstacles to mternal peace was the financial limitation it 
imposed on the nuhtary 

In the insurgent ranks had been many bandits Often they were victims 
of a colonial system which for the great majority limited livelihood to the 
harshest and meanest sort From outcast to outlaw, from serfdom or 
beggary to the free life of the road agent was not a difficult step The differ- 
ence between official butchery and high-class pilfering of the king’s officers, 
the reprisals and commandeering by the independentists, and the retail 
crimes of the lesser frv, was but of degree Then and subsequently such 
guerrilla leaders ran the gamut from devotion to a cause, to the extremes of 
savage bestiality To the royalists, all, including Hidalgo, Morelos, and 
Guerrero, leaders of unquestionable idealism and of purpose transcending 
personal interest, were “bandits ” There were intermediate types, rough 
fellows with a rough notion of class injustice who easily identified their 
cause — directed at a nationality, group, or class — with attacks on the 
persons and property of individuals Therein the practices of leaders of 
both sides were merely followed Such men usually dominated a given 
locality, and were figuratively the heirs of the pre-colonial caciques Mili- 
tary success might sweep them to political importance, failure reduce them 
to precarious pillage and a hunted existence Finally there were monsters 
such as Vicente Gomez, “ the gelder of Spaniards,” so named from the mutila- 
tions he inflicted, who operated, appropriately enough, in the brimstone 
region around the volcanoes of the Valley of Mexico Defeated, he sought a 
pardon, and becoming a royalist captain turned his energies upon the insur- 
gents ^ 

Criminality and baseness were not peculiarly attributes of the disin- 
herited Among those royalist officers who lived “to serve the republic,” 
as various historians put it, were Esquivel, who would bury alive in quick- 
lime independentist suspects,'' Regules, who cut off prisoners’ ears before 
killing Ihem,^ Es Levan Moctezuma, who ran a lance through women lying 
wounded by the roadside after the siege of Cuautla,^ and Anastasio Busta- 
mante, later president, who under no circumstances spared insurgents, and 
whose official reports monotonously repeated that “having made twenty, 
thirty, or more prisoners, these were immediately shot ” ® 

Juan Nepucemeno Rosains was a lawyer who m 1812 espoused independ- 
ence at its flood, attributing his previous hesitancy to the evil characters m 
the movement Morelos welcomed this accession from “the better people,” 

‘ Fr LabarneU’s testimony against Iturbide 13 given m Bosquejo I igerlsimo de la Revoluci 6 n 
de Mdjiio, ViLtntc Rocafuerte, p 22-jg 

*Alaman op rW , vol II p 56B vnl I\ , p 487-8 III, p 190 

* Idem vol 111 , p 24^ ^ Idem, vul II, p 524, [n •‘Idem, vol IV, p 397 
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and gave Rosains an important command He lacked military ability and 
when relegated after Morelos’s death to a leaser position made war atro- 
ciously on his associates within the insurgent camp A woman who made 
an insignificant protest he sentenced to be slapped in the face bv the two 
hundred men of a garrison, and to be exhibited for several hours with a gag 
that decency forbids detailing Unable to defeat the other insurgent leaders 
he sought and obtained a pardon through Archbishop Fonte of Mexico to 
whose house he came to live There he turned over his information of 
independentists’ plans to the viceroy and did all in his power to destroy 
them He became a senator of the republic from Puebla in 1824 During 
his public career he killed with a stick his coachman and stabbed to death an 
officer who had testified against him before a commission rewarding meri- 
torious service in behalf of independence, for which Rosains had put in a 
claim > Subsequently he took part m various revolutionary movements 
and finally captured, while on the losing side of one of them, was shot* 
Such loathsome types have always been found on the Mexican politico-mili- 
tary roll 

In contrast was Colonel Manuel Mier y Ter^n, brave independentist 
fighter In 1817 when his force was surrounded by four times its number he 
surrendered on condition that all lives be spared He scorned the proffered 
service m the royalist army, and nearly starved on a clerkship until inde- 
pendence Unfortunately Terin’s type has been the rare exception, that 
of a high-minded patriot, suffering penury for a principle, placing personal 
honor above profit, and loyalty to country above his own interest His sui- 
cide, ten years later, is attributed to his despair at the corruption and chaos 
into which Mexico had sunk and his helplessness to redeem it ^ What few 
others in public life at that time may have been actuated by similar ideals 
were swept aside by the looting mob, or hopeless of resisting, joined it The 
choice between an apparently useless sacrifice of self and family or sacrifice 
of principle confronted every well-intentioned official If he was not cast 
aside or corrupted he was forced m self-defense to adopt the color of his 
environment 

This dilemma was evident from the start President Guadalupe Victoria 
was able to finish his term only by suppressing a revolt headed by Vice- 
President Nicolas Bravo ^ Victoria was morally as well qualified as any 
man in Mexico for the honor of being the nation’s first president He had 
been wholly consistent throughout the War of Independence, preferring to 
be a lone fugitive and risk death a hundred times rather than surrender 

^Aiaman, Hist de M^jico vdI IV, p 224-237, Bancroft, op ctt , vol IV, p 3S1-3, 585-7, 
62&-30, Zamacois, Hist de M6kico, vol IX, p 643-53 , Negrete, Mfixico en el Siglo XIX, vol VII, 

P 21-27 

* Bancroft, o/» c»/ , vol V, p iii Suirez y Navarro, Hist deMtjico, p 286 A fine picture of 
General Terin by an Amenuan citizen who knew him well and had seen him m action is given hy 
William Davis Robinson in his Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution, p 1 24-134 

* Bancroft op , vo] V, p 37-39 
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He was scrupulously honest and died poor ^ Bravo had accepted amnesty 
from the royalists but had an unusual record of humanity and decency'* 
As anhguos patriotas no two men would have seemed more likely to work 
in harmony Victoria had been the Federalist, Bravo, the Centralist, can- 
didate Victoria won Personal ambitions had clashed and instead of con- 
tenting himself with second honors, and looking to the future, Bravo aligned 
himself with the conservatives Though they had lost Iturbide they were 
still determined to overthrow republicanism and adopted a political strategy, 
since followed with considerable success, of invading the opposing camp 
and seducing the less offensive of two candidates Violence was the only 
method they knew, and as m order to function the president could not but 
go out somewhat of the orbit of his prescribed duties,^ a technical pretext 
for revolt was at hand Beneath the conflict of personalities was that of 
conservatism against democratic principles The significant thing is that 
a man in Bravo’s position and with his antecedents could have lent himself 
But he did and led an armed uprising m the name of “observance of the 
law,” ^ and for a dismissal of the cabinet whose offices his partizans coveted 

Guerrero leading the government forces speedily defeated Bravo The 
rebel leaders were tried and sentenced to expatriation — not death — an 
indication of the relative mildness of Victoria’s rule 

In the second presidential election in 1828 Victoria’s minister of war, 
G6mez Pedraza, and Guerrero were candidates Guerrero was a truly 
popular figure and his candidacy was acclaimed by the masses , but his 
humble birth and pure Indian blood made him odious to the classes, which 
lined up solidly behind Pedraza Under the indirect system of voting the 
popular desire could register but slightly and Pedraza, who had made effec- 
tive use of his ministry to assure victory, was elected Thereupon Guerrero, 
feeling he had been cheated, “rose in arms” to maintain his right to the 
office Pedraza knowing numbers were against him then resigned and left 
Guerrero m undisputed possession ^ 

Chiefly owing to GuerrerVs friendship, the former royalist General 

^ Baricrnft, op cit , vul V, p 2H-g 

* Leonardo Bravo and his son Nicoli'^ held imporLanL commands in (he insurgent forces When 
the father was captured in 1H12 ViLero\ Venegas iiffcrcd to spare his life if he could bring his son to 
sue for pardon Morelos esteemed both highly and cimscnLed, at the same Lime offering the viceroy 
eight hundred prisoners in exchange This offer the viceroy rejected While Nicolas Bravo was 
seeking lo assure himself that the viceroy's propossal was in good fai'h and not mcrelv a tnik to get 
two members of the family and kill both a piece of villainy which the royalists had shortly before 
perpetrated on twu brothers the father was garruted m the capital Morelos then ordered the 
retaliatory execution of three hundred Spanish prisoners held by Bravo Bravo bade them pre- 
pare for death the following morning But his consuence troubled him After a sleepless night he 
resolved to disol>cy his commander and not stain the insurgent cause with this bloodshed When 
the Spaniards were led forth at dawn he addressed them The viceroy he said, had sacrifited them 
by declining tn exchange one life, his father s lor theirs but that he, Bravo, could not bnng himself 
to carry out the sentence Not only were their lives spared, but they were free to go as they listed 
An act of rare humanity m those Limes, paralleled by none on the royalist side ' Alaman, Hist de 
M^jico, vol III p 259^1 p App Doc 5 

* Suirez y Navarro, op cti , p 74 

‘ Idem, p 


^ Suirez y Navarro, op cti , p ga-ios 
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Anastasio Bustamante had become vice-president ' Of course never would 
he, upon his sacred honor, repeat the performance of the previous vice- 
president and draw his sword against his chief Yet a year later he had 
done it, proclaiming the “Plan of Jalapa,” — object “The enforce- 
ment of the constitution and laws ” ^ Another more practical clause pro- 
vided that officials against whom “public opinion had declared itself,” 
would be removed from office, meaning thereby Bustamante’s private 
opinion ® 

Guerrero, heading his troops to fight the rebellion, convoked congress so 
that the interim president, Bocanegra, a member of his cabinet, might in 
accordance with the constitution take the oath of office before both cham- 
bers The Senate being in sympathy with the revolters refused to convene, 
and in the emergency President Guerrero, using his extraordinary powers, 
had his substitute sworn in before the Chamber of Deputies alone ^ 

No sooner had Guerrero left the capital than its garrison “pronounced” 
in sympathy with the Jalapa rebels on the ground that the interim president’s 
oath was unconstitutional > Among the signers of the acta were the Ray6n 
brothers, Ram6n and Ignacio, former mdependentists, and Quintanar, 
former royalist ^ Guerrero, deserted by nearly all his forces, retired to his 
bailiwick m the South, where he was pursued by General Bravo,® now 
pardoned and returned from exile Captured by treachery for a price, 
Guerrero was put through a farcical court-martial and executed ^ Thus 
perished the outstanding survivor of the Independence movement He had 
been decent, kindly, and trusting — fatal weaknesses in that time and place 

With the first two vice-presidents “rising in arms ” against the presidents, 
in the latter instance, successfully, things were apparently as bad as they 
could be But they now A^cnt from worse to still worse “Pronouncement” 
and “Plan” followed each other with increasing rapidity Following the 
example of the larger pronouncers aiming to seize the National Government, 
cuarlelazos^ or barracks revolts, sought control of state or city Custom- 
house ports were favorite objectives because of their assured revenue ® Even 

‘ Zavala, Ensayo Hist^nco * • * vol II, p id6 *Idem,p 177-B 

^ Idem, vol II, p i6i ^Ide 7 rt,p 18^1 

* SuArez y Navarro, op cit , p 173-4 ^ Idem, p 213-16 

’ Idem, p 226-236 

" A typical cuarieliizo was that of the Sixth and Thirteenth Batalliuns stationed in Campeche, m 
1829 Its acta declared that the Rarrison had “pronounLefl in favor of a central form of govern- 
ment * * * for the good of independence and the safety of the nation, constantly menaced by the 
perilous oscillations with which the federal system is being * * * fought by the disorganization of 
the army and treasury * ’’ * by the general discontent with which its dearest sons see it headed 
for nullity weakening the glorious elements which should lead it to the summit of greatness " Art I 
declared that the garrison would defend (cntrahsm “at ill costs “ Art 11 recognized “the author- 
ity of the president of the republic in everything not contrary to this pronouncement and assuming 
that he adopts it for the good of the nation " Art III calls for an assembly of (the national) con- 
gress “to arrange for the fusion of the civil and military authority in what are now called states “ 
A.rt IV “In consequence of the preceding artule the commander [of the garrison] vnll henceforth 
umte tn hts person hath autfwrtUes af well as Lvtry thing r cl alive to the administration of finance, hath 
of National Government and of state ' * \rt V ' Ihe legislature and governor of the state are 

* This — seizure of the revenue — is the meat in the cocoanut (Italics not in anginal ) 
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before the news of an election could reach the whole country, cabecillas 
(little chieftains) declared agamst the new government And as every 
election was accomplished by force and fraud the pretext to overthrow it 
by more force and fraud was always available If the ‘‘outs” were able to 
unite sufficiently they became the “ms” till they in turn fell out over 
division of the spoils And the national government would not hesitate to 
connive at or even actively aid in the overthrow of a state government for 
the benefit of local partisans With each overturn not only were existing 
office-holders removed but often imprisoned and exiled lest, ousted, they 
return to oust Meanwhile new legislatures would solemnly and unblush- 
mgly "legalize” the coup d’etat, declare the political past officially dead, 
and proscribe those who said nay Of course aforemade high-sounding 
professions were obsolete once possession achieved, and none was so simple- 
minded as to expect them to be earned out Indeed good faith, merit, 
constancy, and hard work were not only unappreciated but even detrimental 
to an ambitious young man Chicanery brought greater and quicker 
rewards A lieutenant who participated m half a dozen cuartelazos almost 
certainly emerged a general A successful levantamiento (uprising) erased a 
previous defalcation The risks were not great — at least they were con- 
centrated into a few thrilling hours — and far preferable to years of patient 
drudgery Thus was the atmosphere of public life further vitiated Honor- 
able men had no chance in it, for the successful tricksters wanted men of 
like stamp to further their common base ends Even civilians were given 
high army commissions So the officer caste grew, exempt from and above 
the civil law, an arrogant coterie of debauchees, rexelmg by night and con- 
spiring by day 

declared to be no longer fiinrtioninp since they find themselves in contradiction with the system pro- 
nounced for ' Art VI "The majfistraciLs of all kinds will continue functioning subject to an oath 
to support the newly arlnptirl system ' \rL VII The commander is given the right * * * "to 
arrange provisionally the internal government of the villages, in a manner most suitable to the gen- 
eral welfare" Art VIII 'The signers of this pronouncement cannot be transferred from this 
gamaon until the form of government proclaimed has been organized ’’ Art IX ‘ Ml employees 
will be required tu swtar to sustain this new form of government and whosoever does not do so will 
cease to exercise his functions" The signers swear "not to lay down their arms till they have 
secured the object proposed " * 

The "object proposed," namely, the seizure of the state government and of both state and 
national funds, was duly carried out and was followed by a similar "pronouncement ’ of the Merida 
garrison, and capture of the neighbonng state of Yucatan Ninety-odd officers signed each of the 
manifestos and about tight hundred soldiers figured in each of the cuartelazos which subjected the 
half million ptoplc of the Ymatdn peninsula to a purely military rule for three years A represen- 
tative of the federal Government dispatchetl to reason with the soldiery and to try and recall them 
to their fluty was met at landing and told if he again set foot on that shore he would be shot immedi- 
ately That emissary, the histonan Lorenzo de Zavala, thus "reflects" on the situation 

"How could an inhabitant of the United States where the military are nothing and the atizenry 
everything where liberty is deeply rooted, and the rights and existence of everyone inseparable, con- 
ceive of so shameful an overturn and such ignominious degradation? It is because of 4 oq,cxxd 
degraded Indians axe experiencing no change in their mode of life • * • and those of a class hut 
sUghtlv less crude have not l>een able to absorb new ideas • • • that a few brazen men can demand 
the control of affairs and the fruit of the useful labor of the produang classes "t 

• Pnntpd in Hist tic Mijico SuirrE y Navarro p 170-1 

t Lorenzo dc Zavala op ctf vol II p 155-60 
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In 1821, for the 830S soldiers stationed in the capital there were 1802 
commissioned and 3161 non-commissioned officers, a total of 4963, or less 
than two men for each ojicer ^ In 1838 there were 160 generals for a theoretical 
army of 30,000 men ^ In one of his various seizures of power from 1841 to 
1844, Santa Anna, the arch-product of Mexican militarism, issued 12,000 
commissions ® The history of Mexico during its first twenty-five years, 
says the historian Alaman, “could properly be called the history of the 
revolutions of Santa Anna,” who took an active part in every one of them 
until as “His Serene Highness” he established a dictatorship so absolute 
and brutal that a revolt of different and deeper character swept him 
away, along with his clerical supporters ^ 

In 1823, when the officer clique took over the national reins, the budget 
for the army (and navy) was $9,430,790 while the total national income was 
but $5,409,722 Until 1845 — with no foreign wars — the annual military 
appropriations exceeded the total national revenue in sixteen out of twenty- 
three years ^ 

Yet to blame the “army” for all this is unjustly to discredit a great 
number of “unknown soldiers” in the ranks The private shared in no 
spoils Tattered, ill fed, kicked, and buffeted about by drunken and sober 
officers, his chief ambition was to desert and to return to the family from 
which he had been dragged by the iniquitous levy ® Even his wretched 
hovel was preferable to serving as “cannon-fodder” of the barrack warfare 
in which he had neither interest nor stake and for which he rarely received 
pay — his normal stipend being generally embezzled by the commanders ^ 
It was the officer clique, “educated,” privileged by law, gorgeously uni- 
formed, and prating of its honor y dignidad, which, sworn to defend the 
nation, instead assaulted, raped, robbed, and befouled it ^ 

Such a soldiery was, needless to say, found wanting in its legitimate 
mission, defence of the country against a foreign enemy The rapid success 

* Alaman op cit , vol V, p 44g 

* Lowenstem, Le Mexique, p 

^Rivera Cambas, Los Gobernantes de Mexico, vol II, p 282 
< Rabasa, La Evoluci6n Histfinca de Mexico cap 111 
^ Bulnes Lag Grandes Mentiras de Nuestra Histona, p 210-11 
"Mora Mfjico y Sus Revuluciones, vol I, p 415-ib 
Idem, p 4tQ 435-6 

* Wrote the Mexican histonan Francigco Bulnes in 1004 of this earlier period 

“It was Mexico’s misfortune that its public power oripmatcd in an armed mob, corrupt and 
without honor * ♦ * It imposed a Pretorean system * * • This Preturean army kills in the 
night the caudillo or hero it hailed in the morning, to-day demolishes the institutions it swore to 
defend yesterday , ceaselessly disturbs the public peace, and devours the ualional wealth, morality, 
honor and patriotism, because it instils a.s guiding principles all that is vicious and ignoble • • 
“It grants the executive power not by the ballot box but by sale to the highest bidder * • * 
The soldiery asks as its price that the bidder shall satiate all ils rapacious and brutal appetites, 
exempting it from all law, discipline probity, and patriotism Being indebnite, the pnee of ‘the 
purple’ is very high and though the bidding caudtUo offers the public treasury the national honor, 
the people’s nghts, energies, and wealth, no nation is rich enough to stand these unlimited exactions 

m • m 

“The hammer blow which opens the auction * ’* * is the cuartelazo * * ^ the auction rooms 
all the barracks of the nation * * * The ambitious bidder made hji first bid offering to a few com- 
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of the American forces in 1847 against the stubborn heroism of the Mexican 
rank and file was due in a large measure to the rottenness of the officers 
They were insubordmate ^ — their peace time norm — and of course they 
were grossly incompetent The men’s lack of confidence m their command, 
and the fear that they would be betrayed — as they had often been m their 
domestic warfare — led to defeat in the first important encounter with the 
Americans, the Battle of Palo Alto ^ Traitors also greatly aided General 
Winfield Scott in his march to Mexico City ^ 

If the Mexican nation was, militarily, conceived in treason, it was 
suckled on theft Its initial financing came from the half million pesos 
which Iturbide, charged to convoy, instead conveyed — to himself Except 
during the interruption of foreign wars the Mexican army has been a means 
to a livelihood with “no questions asked," and the line between comman- 
deering for a "cause" and common stealing often indistinguishable Re- 
cords the historian of Independence, Bustamante, in 1822 

Toward the end of October, Deputy Rafael Leandro Echemque was robbed m 
his house. No ii, Calle de la Ensenanza Several colonels and officers who had 
been in a carnage assaulted it * * * They took over a thousand pesos in gold 
and all his clothing, leaving him not a change of shirt ^ 

mandera ♦ * • advances of pay, battalions exempt from accounts quashing of cnminal indict- 
ments, contracts for uniforms, arms, supplies — and if juussible a little lash In short, there were 
offered impunity, wealth, and promotions 

"The first bid is the first pronunctammU) H the caudtllo pTfudenie entering the bidding offered 
more promotions, more money, more impmuty, and mure treasure so that the rest of the leaders 
should not ' pronounce ' these commanders remained faithful united ‘to combat the hydra of revolu- 
tion,' but when it was no longer possible to eaploiL the Lhieftaiii president because they had drained 
him, they would desert to the 'hydra' and dedare their recent benefactor a traitor to the country 
• * * 

"The bidder's offer was ‘I shall take care of the deiierving military class better than anyone 
else,' and to close the bidding he would say ' Everything for my friends I Everything for the army ' ’ 

"These aui Lions could not lake plate without intidental music for the audience — the nation 
The words of the sonatas expressed the idea that the revolution had as its object to free the country 
from tyranny or anarchy , to regenerate it to make it great to make it happy to free it from the 
clergy or to immerse it in religion, to obey the popular will — yesterday monarchical, to-day demo- 
cratic, to-morrow theocratn two hours later oligirthic, a little later something else * * * 

"A few days after his triumph, the new president understood that it was impossible to fulfil his 
innumerable and onerous promises All wanted to be cavalry colonels (with voracious horses) or 
at least infantry colonels generals with speiial allowaiucs to pursue Indians (wild or tame) or imag- 
inary bands to dispose of the miome of the maritime customs, and of tax collecting offices All 
wanted to carry away as quickly as possible the money of the Government or of private citizens, to 
build a house, buy h(u.tendaj, titles of nobility, palaces or set up gaming-houses, for cock, bull or 
man fights All maantoined that the Jueros covered all Lheir enmes, past, present, and future * * * 

"The Victorious caudiUo soon understood that he was no more than the low slave of the canaille 
instead of the all powerful chief of the army For its part the Pretonan officer class, seeing that it 
was not being paid punctually the unlimited price bid for the presidential chair opened a new auc- 
tion Then matters got worse for to the existing numerous military was added the famished throng 
of civilians who from hunger or desire threw themselves into the fray to obtain the poets of the 
caudillo's original friends in the moments of greatest perd and doubt, entitling themselves thereby to 
a mortgage on the goods and chattels of the nation " Bulnes, op cii , p 204-10 

1 Alc^az, Barreiro, etc , Apuntes Para la Hist de la Guerra entre Mexico y los Estados Umdos, 
P 475 

‘ Idem, p 46 

^ Bancroft, op ett , vol V p 473 In 1924, General Calles, then President-Elect, remarked to 
me “The tragedy of Mexico nas been that whenever a traitor was needed, ten presented them- 
selves " 

‘ Buitamante, Diano HisLfinco, p 53 
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In that year following the entry of the “army of the three guaranties” 
into the capital, robberies were frequent, assassinations numbered not less 
than twelve hundred,^ and these crimes went unpunished because largely 
committed by the force which had made the nation 

In the first years of independence [wrote one of Mexico’s most distinguished 
sociologists] the greater part of those who robbed, killed, and burned within 
the cities were of the soldiery who issued armed from their barracks When 
they were captured, their officers stepped in, claiming for them the special juris- 
diction of a military tribunal granted by the laws of the fuero de guerra, in other 
words, impunity ^ 

Why not> The officers had shown the way Wrote Madame de la 
Barca, m 1840 

Talking of robbers and robberies * * * a certain gentleman went to take his 
leave at the palace, previous to setting off for Vera Cruz He was received by the 

president, who was alone with his aide-de-camp, General , and mentioned to 

him in confidenLe that he was about to take a considerable sum of money with him, 
but that it was so well concealed in the lining of a trunk, which he described, that 
even if attacked by robbers, it was impossible they should discover it, and that 
therefore he did not think it necessary to take an escort with him The next day 
this confidential gentleman left Mexico, in the diligence Not far from the gates 
the coach was attacked, and, strange to say, the robbers singled out the very trunk 
which contained the money, opened it, ripped up the lining, and having possessed 
themselves of the sum therein concealed, peaceably departed It was a singular 
coincidence that the captain of the robbers, though somewhat disguised, bore a 
striking general resemblance to the president’s aide-de-camp J These coincidences 
will happen * * * * 

And from clandestine robbery to such international scandals as the open 
assault on the British Legation by the conservative General Miguel Miramon 
in i860 — who took therefrom 600,000 pesos — the levying of fines, confisca- 
tions, forced loans, and imposts which took the fruits of the labor of others, 
were almost mvaryingly the military objective Industry could not prosper, 
honest toil and enterprise earned no rewards, savings could not accumulate 
because they were systematically tapped by the military oligarchy from the 
emperors, Serene Highnesses, generals, jefes politicos^ and officers down 
The gangsters gorged on disorder, and its greater opportunities A visitor 
to Mexico m the thirties thus correctly summed up its revolutions 

An ambitious individual foments a disturbance against the established author- 
ities with a hundred warped and witless persons, who have nothing to lose and chafe 
at the thought of order , a few imbeciles invested with pompous titles such as 

* Poinsett, Notes on Mexico (Made in the Autumn of 1R22), p loB 

* Guerrero, La Genesis del Cnmen en Mdaicu, p zoo-i 

* Barca, Life in Mexico Letter lo 
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Governor and Commander of the Plaza, who allow the law to be imposed upon 
them by this handful of thieves , an hour's fight, personal vengeances cruelly 
earned out, to sum up, a detestable farce which is renewed a month later — this 
IS what m the republics of South and Central America is called a revolution ' 

It was a group of civilians, Benito Juarez, Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, 
Melchor Ocampo, Guillermo Prieto, that were to attempt a change They 
belonged to a new generation, were Republican to the core and believed in 
the abolition of hereditary exemptions Twenty-five years of observation 
had made them bitterly hostile to the regular army ^ Judrez epitomized 
the rfile of the military as follows 

The general headquarters enjoy absolute independence of local civil authorities 
and command physical force, which given the lack of public spirit and education 
of the masses, has till now controlled the nation's destinies With it the command- 
ing generals have constituted a fourth estate so effective that it has entirely nulli- 
fied the sovereignty of the states If at any time the state officials, acting within 
their province, have attempted to assert their legitimate authority under the federal 
system a struggle between the military and the political authorities has ensued 
which has paralyzed business to the injury of the public interest, the dispute ending 
with a pronunciamento by the military " 

Above all the new leadership was honest and unselfish “The irreproach- 
able probity that was the hall-mark of the men of the Reform," a conserva- 
tive Mexican writer puts it But long-standing privilege was not to be 
uprooted so easily Neither army nor clergy would relinquish their /were 
and to save them precipitated a civil war — far bloodier than the inter- 
barrack skirmishing of the preceding decades — and when defeated, called 
on foreign imperialists for aid When the smoke of twelve years’ conflict 
lifted, political class distinctions had been legally abolished, economic 
privilege had been jolted, and by the establishment of toleration in religion, 
a step toward spiritual liberty had been made 

Apparently it was a great victory, an inevitable step m the march of 
progress A new type of soldier — generals like Santos Degollado, Ignacio 
Zaragosa, who defeated the French at Puebla, Mariano Escobedo, the victor 
at Queretaro where Maximilian surrendered, Vicente Riva Palacio, the 
historian, Ramon Corona, good soldiers and good citizens — had sprung up 
from civilian ranks when their country was menaced from without But the 
change had been abrupt The nation lay prostrate The reformists had 
been obliged to fight fire with fire Part of the army was with them Trea- 
son and desertion were not wanting Many had joined them as victory 
dawned Their military technique had not varied greatly, whatever the 

' Waldeck, Voyage PittnresquE et ArcWologique dans la Province de YucatAn (1834-36) 

■ Bancroft, op rif vol V, p 668 

■ Quoted in Zayas Enriquez, Benito JuArez, Su Vida, Su Obra, p 38 

* Rabasa, op cU , cap V 
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principles that animated the civilian leadership Though a new era was 
hailed, time was to show that the spirit of the Reform had not penetrated far 
below the leaders, and that the people marked with the impress of past 
centuries, were unprepared to hold and enjoy the advantages that permanent 
civilian rule might have won for them When the handful of patriotic 
leaders died a steady reversion to the old ways took place 

The imperialists and conservatives had been completely routed Only 
good Republicans, supposedly, held military and civil office Nevertheless, 
various revolts disturbed President Juarez’s administration A governor 
''rose,” and a $70,000 convoy that happened to be passing through his state, 
fell , in the capital some generals seized the always prized cindadela , several 
legislatures ‘‘declared” against the central government, the garrison at 
Guaymas mutinied, killing its officers, and ‘ took charge of” the custom- 
house , and General Porfino Diaz, who had distinguished himself against 
the French so greatly that he could now scarcely be expected to admit any 
authority higher than his own, declined to recognize Juarez’s election and 
raised the battle cry of “the Constitution of 1857 and electoral freedom ” 
The same old army game ^ ^ 

Beaten, Diaz took refuge with the bandit Lozada ^ in the sierra of Tepic 
Then Juarez died m office Chief Justice Sebastian Lerdo, who according to 
the constitution filled the vacancy temporarily, was elected When it 
became evident, three years later, that he would seek reelec tion — and being 
m office, get it — Porfino Diaz “pronounced ” under the “Plan of Tuxtepec 
reformed in Palo Alto,” which deposed Lerdo and declared for non-reelection 
of president and governors It was the classic cuartelazo Although there 
were legitimate grievances against Lerdo, and no peaceable way of prevent- 
ing his self-reelecLion, none of the Porfinstas had any thought of effecting 
the reforms they proposed once m power Most of the army went over to 
Diaz who ratified his victory in the barracks by an election, not a difficult 
feat since by his “Plan” all officials hostile to it were automatically deposed ^ 

Durmg the next thirty-five years the character of the army underwent no 
intrinsic change although Diaz was strong and astute enough to keep it under 
control — no mean achievement, regardless of the method employed He 
was able to do it because with foreign capital pouring into the country he 
could keep the military, formerly picking the bones of a bankrupt treasury, 
better supplied with their traditional perquisites than they had ever been 
Haaendas, concessions for gaming and disorderly houses, lotteries, monopo- 
lies of various traffics, jefatura^ poUheas Nowhere was the class and 
caste system of Dfaz in Mexico more evident than in the army The officers 
waxed fat Resplendent in gold braid on state occasions in the capital, 

1 Bancroft, op cti , vol VI, p 

* He had nsen in i 8 s 7 m behalf of reltgtdn y fueros — Rivera, La Reforma y el Segundo Impeno, 
P 29 

■Bancroft, op at, vol VI, p 385-43^ 
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throughout the land they speculated with the conscripts’ allowances for food 
and equipment and drew pay for regimental complements where there were 
but corporal's guards The rank and file, herded from the jails or innocent 
victims of some jefe's displeasure, served as menials between sorties for 
suppressing crime or political dissent As a despot's police force it was effec- 
tive for a generation Till igii 

But in the defense of the Government and its system against a popular 
uprising, the army literally was not there The padded muster-rolls could 
not mobilize The flesh and blood conscripts deserted in droves, tearing 
off their insignia as they jumped from troop trains and fled into the chaparral 
But the generals trafficked to the end They did not take the rebellion 
seriously and wanted to prolong it General Mondragon, lean and wolfish, 
his black moustaches thin as a rat’s tail, was buying large quantities of 
worthless ammunition and charging it at twice its cost The pretext of 
rebellion served admirably to satisfy private grudges Personal enemies 
were pursued as damnable Madtrislas^ and in consequence became so, further 
swelling the opposition ^ 

Within a few weeks the rotten army edifice had crumbled but its compo- 
nent materials remained Subsequent military history ran true to its tradi- 
tion Treason to leaders to whom loyalty had been sworn, violation of 
solemn pledges, repudiation of espoused causes, unfaithfulness to avowed 
principles, m short, betrayal of the country — that, by and large, has been 
Mexico’s military record to date 

From Pans the white-bearded and pompous General Bernardo Reyes 
announced that he was hurrying back to crush the Revolution By the 
time he reached Havana its progress led him instead to offer it his services 
He was admitted to Mexico on pledging his loyalty to the Madero regime 
Four months later when he found his presidential prospects unpromising he 
revolted against it 

Next General Pascual Orozco, piqued because Madero refused to reward 
his services to the Revolution against Diaz with a hundred thousand pesos, 
headed a rebellion financed by the Terrazas family, the landlords of Chihua- 
hua General Victonano Huerta crushed it Clearly this relieved him 
from accounting for funds sent him “I am no bookkeeper,” he replied 
tersely From that moment kindled his hatred for the mgrate government 
that did not “understand” the ways and means of a vicLonous general 
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Meanwhile General Felu Diaz, the stocky and swarthy nephew of Don 
Porfirio, rebelled in Vera Cruz with its old favorite attraction of the custom- 
house Only parts of two federal battalions supported him Other units 
remained loyal and his attempt, after fighting in which several lost their 
lives, failed ' 

It should be understood that this revolt was against a government now 
constituted as legally as any in Mexican history, and more so than most 
Porfirio Diaz had abdicated and left the country He had signed his resigna- 
tion under the pressure of popular opinion and of a congress made up, not 
of Madensts, but of his former creatures In an election which recorded the 
popular will Madero had been chosen president If there were technical 
irregularities in the voting in view of the long disuse and previous misuse of 
electoral machinery, they were minor, evoked no protest, and defrauded no 
rival of the presidential seat When the Felixista revolt was put down, 
Madero, against all advice, decided against a drumhead execution of its 
leader By the practice of civilized nations, and certainly by Mexican 
precedent, General Felix Diaz, having openly rebelled against his govern- 
ment, should have been summarily shot But Madero, who incarnated a 
reaction against Porfinan ruthlessness and past Mexican bloodiness, opposed 
more killing In the revolutionary weeks he had personally interceded, at 
great risk to his prestige, to save the unworthy federal general, Juan Navarro, 
who shortly before had ordered not only every prisoner, but non-combatant 
revolutionary sympathizers, shot after the federal victory at Cerro Prieto 
Madero had permitted General Reyes to be imprisoned and treated with all 
courtesy Now he allowed the transfer of Felix Diaz to Mexico City for a 
trial by the courts and his confinement m the citadel For this humane 
course Madero was to pay with his life Like Guerrero, eighty years before, 
he was decent, kindly, and trusting, fatal weaknesses in his time and place, 
as much then as before 

The epoch-making events that followed belong to all Mexico's history, 
but they are peculiarly the products of Mexican militarism Various forces 
hastened Madero's downfall But the guilty were the remnant of the Diaz 
military clique, bitter over the loss of perquisites Every barracks housed 
an intrigue The chief conspirators were General Manuel Mondragdn, now 
retired, and therefore a conspicuous “out”, Generals Felix Diaz and 
Bernardo Reyes, imprisoned under suspended sentences of death for treason , 
and in active service the suave General Aurehano Blanquete, commander in 
the State of Mexico, General Gregorio Ruiz of the cavalry, General Beltrln 
of the infantry, and General Navarette of the artillery Victonano Huerta 
was counted on but with less certainty The plot was to depose the Govern- 

^ Zapata's rebellion was of a wholly different character He had never bei n part of the regular 
military organization He supported Maderu on the basis of the agrarian plank m the “Plan de 
San Luis Potosl ” When after a year the Madero Government had taken no action to restore land 
to the people, Zapata felt that pledges had been violated He waa wholly consistent m hia attitude 
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ment, and to set themselves up m its stead General Reyes was to be presi- 
dent ad interim who would turn over the presidency to Diaz after an ^'elec- 
tion ” Mondragon was to be minister of war, Huerta, commander- in-chief 
of the army, and the rest who "adhered” were to get promotions and "oppor- 
tunities ” Madero’s unwillingness to credit the reports of the conspiracy 
because in them figured mdividuals deeply indebted to him, enabled it to 
gain headway 

The night of February 8, 1913, small bodies of disloyal troops moved into 
the city and released Generals Diaz and Reyes from their respective prisons 
In the former’s prison — the ciudadela (citadel or arsenal), the commander, 
Colonel Mayol, unwilling to join the conspirators, had been imprisoned by 
his subordinates At Santiago Prison, the last minute substitution for the 
corrupted commander, General Divila, of General Villareal, who was loyal, 
caused but a momentary hitch As he gave orders to resist, his aide shot 
him in the back 

The national palace guard, whose commander was m the conspiracy, 
had been won back to its duty by the audacity and eloquence of Gustavo 
Madero,^ and the defense was entrusted to the Comandante of the Plaza, 
General Lauro Villar, a brave and faithful officer, risen from a sick-bed to 
assume this important duty When the rebels shortly after day-break 
paraded into the Zocalo, the great plaza fronting the palace, they encoun- 
tered, instead of the expected fanfare of welcome, a sharp "Alto ' ” General 
Villar himself came out to warn them that they advanced at their peril 
Believing the guard was with them, they pressed forward There was a 
volley, and General Reyes fell dead His men returned the fire A 
sortie from the palace took several prisoners including General Ruiz, who 
was too obese to run quickly Then the palace machine-guns began 
to sweep the great square The conspiracy had failed The rebels fell 
back leaving many dead and wounded, and retired to the safety of the 
arsenal Two hours later President Madero rode down from his residence 
in Chapultepec castle on horseback and serenely entered the palace 
Then for the first time the wheels of justice moved swiftly A cabinet 
meeting passed sentence of death on General Ruiz who was immediately 
executed 

In the firing a bullet had shattered General Villar’s collar-bone That 
shot altered the history of Mexico It compelled the retirement of a loyal 
and devoted soldier Against Madero’ s intuitive judgment, General Vic- 
tonano Huerta, whom he distrusted, was on the advice of General Garcia 
Pefta, the secretary of war, called to the palace, given charge of its future 
defense and of the campaign to put down the rebellion 


* This IS the version ol Edward I Bell, a trained and unbiased observer, who was especially dose 
to the events of the time The Political Shame of Mexico, p 372-275 Other accounts give the 
credit to General Villar 
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Then began “the tragic ten days/' ladecenatrdgica In secret conference 
Huerta and Diaz had agreed on Madero’s downfall Only the basest treach- 
ery could have accomplished it Four fifths of the army were loyal Huerta 
commanded four times the rebel strength with more for the asking For 
ten days the apparently hostile forces staged a sham warfare destructive of 
life and property other than their own From the citadel the rebels kept 
up a constant bombardment and were answered by artillery carefully placed 
all over the capital so as not to hit them A single battery could have demol- 
ished their stronghold Instead, loyal cavalry was ordered to certain 
slaughter against its masonry walls The purpose of this wanton destruc- 
tion was to create the picture of an irreconcilable civil war, of Madero's 
inability to end chaos, and to predispose the suffering public, totally in the 
dark concerning the inwardness of the fake conflict, toward the solution 
which the generals would offer The ten days enabled the relatively obscure 
Huerta to lay his own plans so that m the denouement, he and not Diaz 
would be the power Thus, even while conspiring to betray his chief, he 
was scheming to cheat his fellow-conspirators On February 18, General 
Blanquete, of the “government’' troops, entered the presidential room at 
the palace and upon President Madero's refusal to resign, in order, as 
Blanquete put it, “to stop the bloodshed,” he arrested the president and 
Vice-President Pino Suarez 

Gustavo Madero was lunching with Huerta in a central restaurant A 
messenger came to call the general aw^ay ' I have no revolver,” said 
Huerta to Gustavo “Will you lend me yours?” “Certainly,” replied 
Gustavo Thus disarmed he was arrested a few minutes later 

The next night the officers in the citadel, inflamed with tequila and vic- 
tory, called for the blood of victims They wanted the deposed executives 
But Huerta, who had not yet extracted a formal resignation from his prison- 
ers, refused “At least give us Gustavo ” Huerta consented The unfor- 
tunate brother, who held no office in the Madero Government but as the most 
vivid intelligence in the family received the concentrated odium of its ene- 
mies, was taken to the citadel ^ There he was insulted and cuffed by drunken 
officers in uniform While they pushed him toward the door to finish him, 
he pleaded his innocence of any crime As he reminded them of his wife and 
three small children, one pressed a revolver against his head and fired But 
the officer’s unsteady hand slipped m the act and the shot tore away Gustavo 
Madero’s jaw In his agony he covered his face and a dozen revolvers were 
emptied into his body The date February 19, IQ13, bears but a statistical 
relation to the event To what remote epoch of savagery it belongs lies m 
the realm of opmion A few hours later, Adolfo Basso, the superintendent 

1 a* * * motives which actuated those who clamored for Gustavo’s death” were that he 
“had stood in the way of men who had been making money throm^h graft in army supplies and in 
other dealings with the government This was not the sole cause ^ animosity against him, but it 
was the principal one ” op cU , p 2^4 
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of the palate, was shot with slightly more formality outside of the citadel 
His only offense was his known devotion to Madero ^ 

It was apparent that the lives of Madero and Suarez were in i mmi nent 
danger, and various were the efforts to save them The new powers strenu- 
ously denied that the prisoners would be harmed, asserting that once their 
resignations signed,^ they could depart in peace The special train that was 
to take them to Vera Cruz and into exile was ready From ten o’clock on the 
night of the nineteenth their families waited at the Buena Vista station for 
the two who never came At two in the morning came the heart-breaking 
news that the permit to depart had been countermanded 

The signed resignations were entrusted to Pedro Lascurain, prominent in 
Catholic circles, who as minister of foreign affairs was to hold the presidency 
just long enough to swear Huerta into power With them he went to see 
Mexico’s new dictator 

“I beg of you,” said he, “to give effective guarantees that the lives of 
Madero and Suirez will be spared ” 

“Whatever you ask,” replied Huerta graciously Then with a sudden 
gesture he pulled from under his shirt a scapulary, a medal of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, and one of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, hanging together on a 
gold chain “This,” he said, “was hung around my neck by my mother 
By her memory, before these sacred images, I swear to you that I shall per- 
mit no one to make an attempt against the life of Senor Madero,” and he 
kissed the images reverently ^ Lascurain, devout and honorable, was greatly 
relieved and handed over the resignations 

The next night, February 22 , Madero and Suarez were taken from the 
palace on the pretext of transferring them to the penitentiary and in a 
vacant lot adjoining it forced to descend from their automobiles, and shot 
to death A variant of the ley fuga was officially given out the next 
morning An attempted rescue, in which the prisoners had been shot by 
the assailants ' 

The Huerta regime, initiated by treason and murder for the purpose of 
robber>', proved a saturnalia of blood and loot General Mondragon, arch- 
grafter under Diaz, active head of the conspiracy, and counsellor of the 
killing of the Maderos, was especially busy Contracts to equip the army 
for a generation passed over his desk and their commissions into his pocket 
The ministry of education profited enormously in its paper purchases, and 
books worth two and a half pesos a dozen were charged to the Government 
at twenty Other ministries did almost as well * 

To entrench itself the Government staged a reign of terror, which sur- 

* The pretext for murdenng him was that as guperintendent of the palace he was responsible for 
the deaths m the assault upon it on feh 8 

‘To give the "roup d ^tat " the always desired appearance of legality 
■ Pnda, De La Dictadura A La Anarqufa, p SSS”^ 

‘ Details of the thievery by Huerta and his officials are found in Fnda, oP at , p 57g, 594-5, 685 
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passed the bloodiest days of Santa Anna Governor Abraham Gonzilez of 
Chihuahua was arrested and thrown under a moving tram In the capital, 
those suspected of unfnendhness were either taken from their homes and 
shot within prison walls or murdered in the street Thus perished deputies 
Edmundo Pastelm and Serapio Rendon, the last, shot m the back of the head, 
as he was writing a farewell letter to his wife “He was the one-hundred 
and fourth we had shot, under orders of Gohernacidn” the second in com- 
mand of the firing squad informed the victim’s brother subsequently ' A 
mete suspicion, a denunciation, sufficed, and victims other than those in- 
tended were executed ^ 

The murder fraught with the greatest consequences was that of Dr 
Belisano Dominguez From studying in Pans he returned to practice in 
his native state, Chiapas, where in the obscure town of Comitin he became 
widely known for his professional skill, and the many poor he treated gratu- 
itously His fame caused him to be consulted on his occasional visits to the 
capital and he finally established himself there He also published a small 
review m which he attacked bull-fighting, urged public health measures and 
in general espoused ideas that were liberal and needful in Mexico He 
declined a nomination for the senatorship saying that he would not occupy 
his seat if elected — that his field was not in politics He was then elected 
substitute senator, a title apparently destined to be only honorary But 
the “proprietary” senator^ was killed in the ^^decena tragita''" and in that 
crisis Dr Dominguez felt it his duty to sit His philippic on September 23 
against Victonana Huerta from the floor of the senate, calling on that body 
to depose the murderer of Madero and Suarez, deserves immortality in the 
annals of Mexican courage and nobility He was inviting his own doom 
The senators listened terrified, and the official “Diano de los Debates” 
omitted this and a subsequent address on the same theme Dr Dominguez 
had his speech printed on fliers and distributed through the city ^ A few 
nights thereafter four police officers arrested him at his residence He was 
never again seen alive His body was found in a ditch several days later 
The action of congress in denouncing General Huerta for this murder and 
the disappearance of several other deputies caused its prompt dissolution 
and the arrest of no members on October 10 

From end to end the country was now aflame To combat the general 
uprising Huerta resorted increasingly to the levy On October 25 he decreed 
an army of i5o,cndo Mrs Nelson O’Shaughnessy recorded that 

^ Pnda, op z\l , 613 

* In a loniidential report the pwlicc recorded the execution of two deputies, Luis T Navarro and 
Bordes Mang^el, " as ordered,” but these men were not slam , others mistakenly identified had taken 
their places bee Pnda op , p 615 and fn 

® At congressional elections each candidaiy is dual, with the senator or deputy who is known 
as propnHarto is chosen also a suplmlc or substitute, who has no functions unless the seat becomes 
vacant through death resignation, long absence, or prolonged illness 

* This speech (in English translation) may be found in Foreign Relations, 1913, 844-6 
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After the bull-fight on Sunday seven hundred unfortunates were seized, doubt- 
less never to see their families again * * * At a big fire a few days ago nearly a 
thousand were taken * * * They scarcely dare any of them go out after dark 
Posting a letter may mean, literally, going to the cannon’s mouth ' 

Huerta maintained himself in power nearly seventeen months ^ At the 
time of his treachery the country had made definite progress toward peace 
and stability He drenched it in blood, and from its smoldering rums 
kindled hatreds, passions, and lusts that were to blaze for long years to come 
The revolutionary forces that sprang up against him included those 
that had come out with Madero, and originated in similar fashion The 
case of Gabriel Hernandez m 1910 is fairly typical of whEit had happened in 
the first uprising and what was now repeated on a larger scale 

Starting with three followers in his town, Chignahuapan, Puebla, this 
Indian in his early twenties found little difficulty in recruiting a score of men 
near-by Village life was misery The revolution offered a release A good 
cause ’ Freedom ' New things to see ’ Opportunities 1 / A ver que sale I 

Neighbors produced an old rifle here, ahorse there With twenty-five men 
the band entered the next village Its numbers swelled A hundred strong 
they occupied Zacatlan and finally took Huauchinango, the county seat, 
where arms were secured Its jail was chiefly filled with political prisoners 
They were released One, a cold-blooded murderer, was shot Possibly 
others, also criminals, escaped their just fate and joined Revolutions do 
not pick and choose in the hour of attack Now numbering several hun- 
dred Herndndez's forces were able to take a garrison town, Tulancingo, 
and to advance on Pachuca, capital of Hidalgo 

It was the typical revolutionary band Predominantly pure Indians, 
mostly in the white calzdn and camisa of peasantry, shod in huar aches or 
barefoot The three or four uniforms were worn by the officers A few 
horses , more burros Machetes outnumbering rifles (at first) Moving 
silently m the gigantic dust-cloud was the commissariat of patient women 
with babies slung in blue rehosos on the back, others heavy m the womb, and 
still others, incredibly tiny, trotting alongside Yet this was a well-con- 
trolled lot, for Hernandez was a born leader and a decent human being who 
took his responsibilities seriously and maintained discipline 

Meanwhile the revolution had gained such headway that many governors 
to avoid bloodshed gave up resistance and disbanded their troops, leaving no 
power to enforce authority This gave the lawless a free hand » In Pachuca 
the trouble started innocently with juvenile “ 1 Viva Madero demonstra- 
tions till then forbidden Amid the unrestrained enthusiasm vicious ele- 

• O’Shaughnessy, A Diplomat's Wife in Memco, p 67 
■ Until July 15, igi4 

* Precisely this happened in the famous police strike in Boston in igig Within a few hours 
after the police had left their posts the city was m the hands of looters 
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merits began pillaging Shops were looted Then the cantinas — pouring 
out their inflammatory contents Presently the jails were opened and the 
prisoners turned loose Several buildings were set afire The mob was m 
control Word, however, reached Hernandez, who rushed into the city 
and restored order He commanded that all spoils be brought to the plaza 
to be returned to their owners and that anyone caught with loot after a 
given hour would be shot P dados ‘ from surrounding towns bent on pillage 
found the city strictly policed They offered to enlist Disbanded govern- 
ment troops^ now without pay, also joined the Maderistas Revolutionists 
had suppressed looters, and looters had become revolutionists Federals 
switched without a quaver Such was the patchwork of revolution Her- 
nandez, four weeks before an unknown village lad, now headed three thou- 
sand men, many well equipped, and controlled the entire State of Hidalgo 

He was a self-made general — like most revolutionary leaders ^ Not all 
were of his stamp nor earned the rank as he had Nor did many exhibit the 
abnegation of the Madenst leader, Agustm del Pozo, who issued a statement 
saying 

* * * I see that several newspapers have awarded me the rank of “general ” 

* * * I feel it inappropriate that anyone bear this title except the soldier who by 
study and through many campaigns * ^ * has become renowned for heroism and 
military genius * * * l have undertaken to help the Revolution headed by the 
liberator, Francisco I Madero, who named me chief of the revolutionary forces in 
the State of Puebla, I accepted this responsible and high commission because 
patriotic duty demanded my unselfish interest Since it is cruel irony to call a man 
a general who has no right to that distinction I beg that this title be not applied 
to me for I am merely an honest citizen who tries as far as he can to serve his 
country now that he is called upon to do so The Revolution has been made 
to conquer freedom and not military rank * * * a 

In the uprising against Huerta in the spring of 1913, as two years pre- 
viously in the revolt against Porfirio Diaz, small groups grew into bands 
which later fused into companies and regiments and became incorporated in 
one of several armies Or they continued to act semi-independently in 
certain regions In Sonora, which as a state declined to recognize ^ the 
“usurpation," as Huerta’s seizure of power came to be called, a well-organ- 
ized column of the three branches became “the Army of the Northwest " 
Growing steadily it moved down the west coast taking town after town from 
the federals Swinging east after the capture of Guadalajara, it entered 
Mexico City in August, 1914, after Huerta had fled the country “ In the 

^ Literally "skinned ones " 

“ Hia promising career was cut short Arrested as a Madenst by Huerta he was murdered id 
pnson by Huerta's nephew, General Cepeda, on March 27, 1913 

* Pnnted m La Voz del Pueblo, Puebla June 22, igii 
Desconocer, the Spamsh word which is used on such occasions is not merely a passive non^ 
recogmtion but an active repudiation 

® The record of that campaign is Obregfin’a Ocho Mil Kildmetros en CampaAa 
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northeast an army of that name developed under the leadership of General 
Pablo Gonz 5 ,lez In the center, m Chihuahua and Durango, sprang up the 
''army of the North under General "Pancho*' Villa For a few months 
these armies, united m the purpose of unseating Huerta, the “usurper,’' 
acknowledged the supreme leadership of Venustiano Carranza, and he it 
was who officially bestowed the higher military ranks and promotions In 
a call to the nation in April, 1913, he invited all to enlist under the Constitu- 
tionalist — that IS, the anti-Huerta banner — promising the permanence of 
their posts in the national army when the cause triumphed * And naturally 
everyone ready to hght was accepted 

The command of these three armies illustrates the varied types of revolu- 
tionists Obregon and Calles in the “Army of the Northwest” were men of 
the middle class, of the group who were to furnish the intellectual as well as 
the military leadership of the Revolution They were “self-made” men, 
brought up in poverty though not in dire want, and had always been suffi- 
ciently close to the toilers in field, factory, and mme to understand how 
incurably the discriminations of the old Mexican social system weighed on 
the masses These men entered the Revolution because they hated Por- 
finsm and the bloodier relapse into iL, Huertism, and above all were out- 
raged by the treacherous murder of Madero Supporting Obregon the 
ranchero^ and Calles the school-teacher, were representatives of such 
varied walks in life as Francisco Elias, the kacendado^ Alberto Mascarenas, 
the banker, Roberto Pesqueira, the business man These were men acti- 
vated chiefly by a principle and prepared to make sacrifices for it 

To the leader of the "Army of the Northeast,” General Pablo Gonzilez, 
the Revolution was a private bonanza Cupidity was his dominating trait 
He, not the Zapatistas, achieved the complete rum of Morelos Zapata’s 
warfare had halted the agricultural industry under the old hacienda system 
But it was Pablo Gonzalez, sent by Carranza to put down Zapata, who 
systematically rifled every sugar hacienda Dynamos, the copper lining of 
the vats, anything convertible into cash, he removed and sold for his own 
account The killing of Zapata in 1918 further reveals him and his type 
His reputation as “ the general who never won a victory,” was well deserved 
Commanding thousands he had no chance in a fair fight against Zapata’s 
hundreds on Lheir own terrain So he resorted to the classic Mexican mili- 
tary method — treachery 

His subordinate, Colonel Jesus M Guajardo, with eight hundred men 
sought inclusion in Zapata’s forces Zapata, suspicious, ordered the appli- 
cant to prove his alleged conversion to the cause by capturing Jonacatepec, 
held by Carranza troops Guajardo did so, attacking Carrancistas with 
Carrancistas As further proof of his new devotion he ordered the prisoners 

* Those who had taken part in the F41ix Diaz rebellion in Vera Cruz and in the Huerta coup 
d’£tat were excluded 
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taken shot Zapata, lulled into security, accepted his invitation to dine 
at the hacienda of San Juan Chmameca, where Guajuardo was encamped 
As Zapata, accompanied by only ten men, passed the gates, bugles sounded 
the marcha de honor Guajuardo's troops were drawn up At the command 
“present arms,” they fired, riddling Zapata with bullets Guajardo and his 
men immediately decamped to escape the vengeance of the Zapatistas He 
was promoted to a bngadier-generalcy and given $50,000 pesos for killing 
Zapata 

Zapata was still another variant in the gallery of revolutionary types 
It was long customary to refer to him as bandit, and still is Las chusmas 
Zapatistas (the Zapatista rabble), Carranza called it ' Zapata’s methods in 
attacking the organized society around him often verged on banditry, and 
bandits there were who joined him But had the Zapatistas been bandits 
their objective would merely have been loot, which it was not They wanted 
land and in their fight for it they took what they needed Despite occasional 
terrible excesses — some in reprisal — tram hold-ups and killing of passen- 
gers by Zapatista elements, they were on the whole unusually single in their 
purpose When they occupied Mexico City in the winter of 1914-15, and 
many residents, fearing the worst, had fled m terror, the fiercely mustachioed 
Surtanos (men of the South) proved singularly mild Their belts bristling 
with cartridges they would humbly approach the domestic entrance of large 
mansions, and giant sombreros in hand respectfully ask for a bite to eat 
Horses and government property they regarded as legitimate spoils of war 
But there was no invasion of shops or private houses while the Zapatistas 
twice controlled Mexico’s capital ^ 

Another agrarian revolutionary, similar in t3rpe, was Saturnino Cedillo, 
full-blooded Indian, who fought in San Luis Potosf and has remained as the 
jefe de operaciones in that state in the Obregon and Calles administrations — 
a correct and law enforcing citizen once the causes that led him onto the war- 
path had been removed He, too, was labeled a “bandit “ 

The real bandit was typified in the leader of the “Army of the North ” 
Early in his career he exchanged his name, Doroteo Arango, for that of a 
bandit once notorious in his region, Francisco Villa This twentieth cen- 
tury compound of Attila, Robin Hood, and Jesse James, with a flavoring of 
red-hot chtlc sauce, has already become a legend in the North country of 
Mexico His daredevil try made him an idol of the masses He was reputed 
to be their friend and the “Pancho ’’ Villa myth is perpetuated in the popular 
corrtdoSj sung in the humblest huts It is true that at times he worked a 
rough justice Far of tener he was guilty of unspeakable bestiality, of wanton 
killings without number which spared neither sex, age, nor class, generally 

^ In his repwit to con/fress, April 15, 1917 

* Out of the ranks of Zapahsmo have come such sterling types as General Fortino Ayaquica, now 
the benevolent cacique of the Atlixco region, who has done so much to stimulate schools in his region 
and to keep it free from disorder 
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performed as the current phrase has it, con lujo de crueldad Pulling Chmese 
apart with horses was one of his diversions He was a brute, a creature of 
low mstmcts and unbridled passions, with all the ferocity, cunning, and 
relentlessness of a beast of prey He was fearless His darmg earned him 
to military success His consciousness of being muy hombre and his readi- 
ness to shoot to kill at any time enabled him for a while to maintam his 
ascendancy Despite the frills which adorn his picturesque career he was 
the perennial Mexican arch-bandit Such there were in the War of Inde- 
pendence, the Reform, and the Revolution 

His birth is shrouded in obscurity His father is said to have been a 
stable cleaner Doubtless the boy was spawned in the prevailing illegiti- 
macy of the lowest stratum of Mexican life, the peon quarters of a hactenda 
To say that he was the product of his environment is to lessen the onus of 
the charges on his scroll As a mere boy he was “on his own'" — working, 
peddling, begging, thieving, roaming The legend has it that a beautiful 
sister became the prey of the wicked hacendado and that young “Pancho” 
avenged her honor, slew the villain, and became an outlaw with a price on 
his head It is a good legend But it is unlikely that Villa, who was a 
mighty satyr and violated hundreds of women, willy-nilly, would have 
established a vendetta to punish the abstraction alleged More likely he 
was cuffed or whipped at some time, for a supposed or real insolence, or for 
petty stealing, and nursed his revenge Be that as it may, he rose briefly 
to extraordinary heights When his forces grew to dimensions m which the 
leader’s m dividual prowess no longer counted, he was fortunate in having 
at his side General Felipe Angeles, a soldier schooled abroad and, excepting 
Obreg6n, probably the ablest tactician of the Revolution For a time the 
groping policy of the United States looked benignly upon Villa as the “hope ” 
of Mexico > It was in pique at his failure to receive American recognition 
that he took from a southward bound tram near Santa Ysabel in January, 
1916, seventeen American engineers whom he shot in cold blood, ^ and fol- 
lowed with his murderous raid on Columbus, New Alexico, where men, 
women, and children were victims Only those completely deluded could 
fancy him as “a rough diamond ” 

When Villa’s forces were m possession of Mexico City m December, 1914, 
two of his officers were dining in Sylvam’s restaurant 

“We do not pay,” they announced as they finished — a custom of their 
kind 

“It is I who will have to pay, not the restaurant,” protested the 
waiter “A fine bunch of revolutionaries, you,” he continued bitterly, 
as they laughed at him, “who call yourselves friends of the workmg 
people ” 

I Villa's presence m person at the “Santa Ysabel massacre," has not been proved The band 
wu admit temy commanded by one of his men, a " Colonel” Pablo L6pez 
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“That shirt front of yours would make an excellent target,” drawled one 
of the officers 

From another table a man arose, and tossmg a bill on the table, said, “I 
will pay ” 

"Who are you?” inquired the Villistas in astonishment 
“I,” replied the stranger, ”am a revolutionary who does not want to see 
the uniform that you wear dishonored ” 

With a sneer the officers went out They returned twenty minutes 
later with a squad of men The stranger was still dining He was taken 
before General Villa, who had already heard of his '‘offense,” and sentenced 
him to be shot forthwith The sentence was carried out 

Villa, whose retirement had been bought by Adolfo de la Huerta with the 
gift of a vast estate,^ met a many times merited end, when his automobile 
was swept by a shower of bullets on July 20, 1923 The killers escaped, but 
several days later Deputy Jesiis Salas B of the Durango Legislature, an- 
nounced himself as the ringleader, stating that it was a belated act of justice 
for Villa’s countless unpunished crimes After a brief arrest Salas was 
released It was widely assumed that the assassination was political — to 
remove the redoubtable “Pancho” on the eve of the presidential campaign 
when it was feared he would abandon his pastoral existence on the Hacienda 
de Canutillo and again take the war-path 

It IS essential to keep in mind these different types, their rise to power 
and their consequent posidon in the Mexican social fabric to see the military 
problem as it is Under the legalization by decree of the First Chief, Car- 
ranza, the general in each region became an absolute monarch He was 
authorized to raise funds to maintain his forces The means at his disposal 
(also authorized) were the “occupation” of enemy properties, levying 
imposts, commandeering and issuing paper money As the revolutionaries 
did not recognize the Federal Judiciary, and had no time to organize their 
own, courts-martial replaced the civil justice When with Huerta’s fall, the 
slight bond that held the scattered forces was loosened, the independence and 
the power of the military increased Villa had already repudiated the “ Con- 
stitutionalist” leadership The revolutionists were split into two mam 
camps — the Carranza, Obregon, and Gonzalez forces against the Villistas, 
who were temporarily thrown with the Zapatistas There were innumerable 
lesser bands, revolutionists behaving like bandits and bandits callmg them- 
selves revolutionists With the break-up of authority, the local jefe^s 
whim became law Where he happened to be a decent fellow matters might 
not be so bad But when he was chased out by a rival faction, the process 
of “raising funds” and punishing the “enemies of the cause” — the cause 
of the latest conqueror — loosed the terror “They were all alike” is the 
frequent comment (from humble village folk, not harendados) made to me 

' Under an agreement signed July 2B, 1920 
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m regions successively passed over by federals and several varieties of revo- 
lutioms ts 

But the chaos gave the vilest scoundrels their opportunity and they were 
sufficiently plentiful to merit consideration Let us lift the curtain on a 
village drama 

Place Mexico, Time The Revolution 

“Do you realize, Colonel,” the general said to me, “that not a centavito remains 
in the regimental chest 

“Yes, my General, so I understand “ 

“That is no cause for alarm That little pueblo over the hill will restore our 
exchequer Here I shall put into effect an infallible method ” 

With this he handed me a paper on which he had written live names, continuing 

“Those are the five richest men of the place Some have lands, some stores, 
but all are cteniificoSj Huertistas, reactionaries The> shall present themselves 
immediately under penalty of being shot for complicity with the enem> ” 

I took an escort of ten men Without difficulty I found four of the five citizens 
Everyone knew them But when I asked for the fifth, Carlos Valdes, I met puzzled 
looks 

“ Carlos Valdes ^ It must be Don Vicente Vald6s you are after ” 

“Whyj*” I inquired 

“Because,” was the reply, “the others that you seek are heads of the leading 
families here Don Vicente Valdes is also prominent, but Carlos Valdes is poor 
and little known “ 

But as my slip specifically called for Carlos ValdCs I insisted, and finally found 
him, indeed in a most humble abode at one end of the village whereas the others 
dwelt in the best houses 

The five I marched into my general’s presence After identifying each by 
name he spoke 

“Gentlemen, the Revolution needs resources which wc, its honorable servants, 
its supporters without stain, cannot improvise Nothing could be more just than 
that you, the classes and individuals responsible for the present state of affairs, pay 
the cost of the war of which vou are the sole cause You are, therefore, called on to 
fill the vacuum in my regimental chest tor this purpose I have invited you to this 
interview to which you have so kindly come The forces under my command which 
this day have liberated your pueblo from the ignominy of continuing under the yoke 
of the reactionary forces, expects from you without procrastination or excuse of any 
kind the modest sum of thirty -five thousand pesos in cash These you i\ill hand 
over not as a punishment for your support of the enemies of liberty m the republic, 
but merely as a forced loan for which I shall give y''ou a receipt and for which you 
will be reimbursed when our cause triumphs The only detail remaining to be 
fixed IS the amount for which each one of you shall be liable and the time that it 
shall be due Neither shall be changed by either a tcti/avo or a minute ” 

The veins in the foreheads of four of the men bulged They moistened their 
lips and shifted uneasily Only Carlos Vald6s seemed unperturbed, a faint smile 
of irony and melancholy playing about his lips Glancing at his list and then up 
again my general resumed 
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"Sefior Don Carlos Valdes, the forces under my command concede to you a 
period of twelve hours from this instant It is,” glancing at his wnst-watch, 
“seven forty-seven pm — for you to hand over to the regimental fund, five thou- 
sand pesos In case you fail to do this you will be hanged without further formal- 
ities of any kind to-morrow morning at seven forty-seven ” 

The five men hearing these words turned pale and began to tremble violently 
Valdes tried to speak and opened his mouth, but the general continued in the 
same even tone 

“Senor Don Cinaco Diaz Gonzalez,” said he to the second, “>ou are granted a 
period of fifteen hours from this instant to produce the sum of six thousand pesos 
In case of non-compliance vou will be hanged at ten forty-seven to-morrow morn- 
ing Sefior Don Pedro Duarte, you are allowed eighteen hours to secure seven 
thousand pesos It is now seven fifty-one If you do not accede j-ou will be 
hanged without further ado to-morrow at one fifty-one Senor Don Marciano 
de la Garza, you are given twenty -one hours in order to contribute eight thousand 
pesos And to you,” turning to the last, “are granted twenty-four hours to raise 
nine thousand pesos One more word While the orders to which you have lis- 
tened are being carried out, or not, as the case may be — the latter alternative 
being one I should most sincerely regret — you will remain prisoners m this head- 
quarters and at mv disposition You will, of course, be given full facilities to 
communicate With your relatives and friends ” 

The general finished speaking and gave his mustaches a careful twirl The 
five citizens, especially Carlos Valdes, whom everyone had said to be absolutely 
without means, tried to recoyer their calm and finally burst into speech together 
but my general cut them short 

“It^s no use, gentlemen, whatever you may say has not the slightest effect 
The orders are given The minutes are fleeting Either you will hand over the 
money or adorn the gallows Could anything be clearer?” 

Ihere was a prolonged and anxious silence With a prodigious effort Valdes 
controlled his gasping for air and quickened by the imminence of danger burst out 
”I shall be silent in just a moment, General, but not before telling you some- 
thing which unquestionably you do not know As all these honorable persons who 
are prisoners with me can tcstifv and w^hosc fate grieves me as much as mine, I am 
very' poor I am poor individually All mv relatives are poor, and all my friends 
Do not think I am I3 mg I am telling the truth I own no house* , no lands, no 
monev, no business, no securities, no bank account Twelve hours to gather 
five thousand pesos ' Hearing you I think I must be dreaming A year would be 
as little and as hopeless for me as twelve hours , so I beg you as far as I am con- 
cerned do not weary your hangmen by delay Have me hanged now and do not 
wait for to-morrow ” 

"The Revolution does not need hangmen,” said the general drily, and rose, 
ending the interview A little later 111 the evening I related to him what the people 
had told me, namely that Carlos Valdes, from all accounts, was incapable of col- 
lecting, let alone fi’ve thousand pesos, even five hundred or a hundred 

“You are easily fooled, my boy,” observed the general ” Take my word for it 
that of these five subjects Carlos Valdes is worth most to us You will see ” 
The news spread like lightning Friends and relatives came to the headquarters 
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and pled and wept Several committees approached the general and tried to con- 
vince him that in the case of Carlos Valdes he was wholly mistaken, that Valdes 
was not and never had been anything but a poor man The general became angry 
“The Revolution makes no mistakes,'’ he roared, and threatened them with exem- 
plary punishment if they dared repeat their plea 

“Consider,” they said, weeping, “that this pueblo is small that even yesterday 
before you came the federals plucked us clean 1 hirty-five thousand pesos is a sum 
beyond our means We haven’t got them, and cannot get them in a few hours 
At least give us time to go to other villages, give us four days, three days, two — 
accept our word of honor that we will pay if it is humanly possible We are honor- 
able people and — ” 

But the general, interrupting, replied crisply “The orders have been given 
You are traitors and cow^ards You will learn that you cannot trifle with the 
Revolution nor with me who represents it with the dignity appropriate to its lo>al 
idealism and heroic impulses If at the hour fixed Carlos Valdes does not pay the 
live thousand pesos that are his quota, you will see him swinging from a tree and 
the rest in their turn Senores, you are losing your time ” 

At ten o’clock m> general retired All night long there was coming and going 
to the prisoners' room Memoranda were jotted down, letters were written The 
captives, highly tense, glanced at the clock every five minutes ()nl> Carlos 
Valdes seemed alien to all this anxiety He appeared tranquil and resigned 
Despite all efforts seven o’clock struck and no money was m sight 

On awakening my general called me and said, 'Ts the money of Don Carlos 
Valdes at hand? ” 

“No, my General, neither his nor that of an> other but as far as Valdes i"? 
concerned I’m sure he cannot — ” 

“Quite so,” interrupted the general, “let us hurry Listen In the patio of 
this house is an ash tree Have a rope with a noose on the end tied to the strongest 
branch You must hasten, for it is now seven seven We have only half an hour 
Ah, on your way out, kindly tell Juan to bring my breakfast ” 

I transmitted the general's orders Estimating the height of Carlos Valdes 
they arranged the noose and placed under it a chair which when withdrawn would 
leave him hanging at its height from the ground At seven forty the general sent 
to ask if Carlos V ddes were ready to hand over the sum assigned to him Valdes 
replied that he was ready enough but had no monej nor hope of getting it Then 
my general ordered the five pnsoners brought to the patio under escort and had all 
the officers summoned 

It was seven forty-five The five prisoners, deathly pale, were lined up in a 
semicircle in front of the noose On either side was a file of soldiers My general 
took from his pocket the list of the night before and read in sonorous tones 

“Don Carlos \ aldCs ” Valdes responded “Are you ready to comply with the 
orders which through me the Revolution has given’” 

“I have already told you, sir, and do not understand how you can have the 
slightest doubt, that disposed as I am to obey I have no money and no means of 
getting It ” 

“Very well, Sefior Valdes, the consequences wiU be the exclusive result of your 
resistance to an order, the justification of which is beyond discussion You have 
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two minutes to decide, but as the Revolution never disobeys its own orders we 
shall go ahead with certain preparations Sergeant, proceed*" 

The sergeant and two soldiers approached, tied Valdes’s hands behind his 
back and moving him toward the noose caused him to mount the chair One of the 
soldiers adjusted the noose around his neck Ihe other four citizens were livid 
Valdes, white, kept his eyes on the general 

Several seconds passed The general lifted his face from his watch I 
"Don Carlos Valdes, the hour is seven forty-seven Your period of grace has 
expired Do you hand over the five thousand pesos, yes or no ? " 

Valdes made no reply 

"Sergeant, carry out your instructions," snapped the general 
The sergeant jerked away the chair on which Valdes stood, the limb swayed 
under the sudden weight, as his body danced in mid-air in horrible contortions 
The other four uttered a cr> 0/ terror My general never blinked * * * 

Don Ciriaco Diaz Gonzalez handed over his 6000 pesos at nine in the morning 
Don Pedro Duarte had his 7000 before eleven The other two paid their quotas 
before noon 

A little later the general was contemplating all that money arranged in neat 
piles on his camp table 

"As you see," he said tome, "the procedure is infallible, they all paid " 

"All except Valdes," I replied 

" Valdes ? Of course, but I knew he had nothing to pay with He didn’t own 
enough to buy his cofFin " 

“But," I said in astonishment, "why then did we hang him r'” 

"Why^ What a simpleton > ou are * Because by hanging him we made certain 
that the others would pay * " ^ 

A region passed o\er successively by contending forces was stripped as bv 
a locust plague Every general was imposing some kind of paper money in 
his jurisdiction — worthless outside of it, worthless when he passed on and 
soon worthless if he stayed When the Villistas entered Mexico City they 
captured the Carrancistas’ dies and continued printing with them and their 
own Paper may have been essential to finance the Revolution but it really 
financed a limited number of revolutionary leaders and the poor for whom 
the Revolution was ostensiblv fought paid the price Of those days, the 
First Chief of the Revolution etched the following 

The factions which since the defeat of Huertism have combated the Con- 
stitutionalist Government, have distinguished themselves for their lack of ordei 
of law, and by their total lack of respect for the rights of others They war to kill , 
they fight for booty , their only norm is the caprice of each one in the measure that 
he can satisfy it, their justice is vengeance, their motive for an assault on the 
nghts of others is personal antipathy, when not the simple desire to do damage 
They strike, they wound, they assassinate, they destroy solely to show their 
strength , it is the wild beast putting his brute strength to work, the instincts of 

* As related by Martin Luia Guzmdn, Rep in El Universal, June 26 and July 3 1927 
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the savage who thirsts for blood; and feels the impenous urge to destroy, in order 
to occupy his errant life ^ 

This description was applied to about one half the anti-Huerta forces, 
the Villistas It accurately described some of the remainder, the Consti- 
tutionalists “The most corrupt administration in the annals of Mexico/’ 
General Calles labelled Carranza’s m a letter to Adolfo de la Huerta, less 
than three years later ^ 

He was quite right In liis brief sojourn in tlie Carranza cabinet, from 
which he resigned in disgust, he observed 

a corrupt camarilla headed by the chief of the presidential staff, General Juan 
Darragan * * * They speculate with everything, they sell offices and concessions, 
they authorize thefts from the national treasury , they traffic * * * even with 
pensions of the widows and orphans of the soldiers of the revolution who in order 
to secure their instalmeiiLs have to allow a commission to “Juanito Barragan” 
* * * this coterie has a working arrangement like the old cicntijicos in regard to 
whatever dirty piece of business may be carried on with the official favor to divide 
up the profits * * * and commits truly scandalous robberies * * * such as * * * 
in the administration of the national railways where the director-general, Paulino 
Fontes; speculates with the ties, the purchase of rolling stock, etc * * * having 
established a system by which business men to get transportation for their mer- 
chandise must pay gratifications of seventy-five to a hundred pesos a car to Fontes’s 
agents and employees * ♦ * ^ 

Under the title, “A defile of thieves and assassins,” the volume “Sonora 
y Carranza,” which furnished a full documentation of the revindicating 
revolution against Carranza, gives a short biographical indictment of the 
leading eleven Carranza generals with corroborative facts ^ 

In the public eye of the capital, the flaunting of demi-mondaines ^ whom 
they loaded with diamonds, acquisition of sumptuous mansions, sporting 
of high-powered motor-cars, a trail of revelry continuous from office to 
brothel — with these did the Carranza military redeem their revolutionary 
oratory 

However justified the revolt against Carranza, only a few were honestly 
outraged by his crass betrayal of his pledges The rest merely clambered 
on the Sonora bandwagon, when the popularity of the uprising insured its 
success Calles had long striven b}' friendl> advice to show Carranza his 
error Finding reform from within impossible, he publicly resigned to show 
his disapproval He was then under no obligation to the administration 
and free from official ties Obregon had been out of the service smee 1917 

‘ Message to congress, \pnl 10 OJ17 

* Feb I, 1920 In Sonora v Carranza, comp C Valenzuela y Chavem Matamoros, p 77 

’ Interview given m Agua Pnela, Sonora, \pnl 24, 1920 Rep m Idf-m, p 107 

‘ P 372-6 
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But others who retained their position in the army and were marching under 
a soldier’s commission to put down the insurrection, switched with their 
troops — the time-honored Mexican treachery When General Francisco 
Urbalejo, for instance, heading a detachment to mvade Sonora, learned 
" that all the garrisons of Chihuahua had adhered to the revolutionary 
movement, he decided to do the same ” ' 

With similar flopping all over the Mexican map, Carranza was doomed 
He decided to evacuate Mexico City for Vera Cruz either to make a last 
stand or walk the customary plank into exile But first he telegraphed to 
General Guadalupe Sanchez, the jefe de operacione\^ asking where he stood 
‘‘President and P'ather,” telegraphed back Sanchez, whom Carranza had 
indeed treated as a son, “ though everyone else betray you, I shall not If 
but one man remain loyal to you, I am that man ” Thus encouraged, 
Carranza went With his eight thousand men Guadalupe Sanchez attacked 
the presidential tram and drove Carranza with a tiny detachment into the 
mountains where he was shot to death 

One more elimmation from the revolutionary forces had taken place 
The ablest soldier the Revolution had produced was now president of the 
republic His election in ig2o not only satisfied the legal requisites as 
perfectly as they could be but his choice was really popular No one could 
at that time advance a comparable claim to the supreme magistracy The 
principals of the new administration, instead of being the variegated and 
accidentally combined elements that in the emergency had formed around 
Carranza, had long worked together This was the first orderly constituted 
government emerging from the Revolution It offerefl the first opportunity 
to put in practice gradually developed theories, to fulfil long deferred 
pledges, to satisfy the basic aspirations that all agreed — verbally, at 
least — they had been fighting for 

But It was not a national army It was a collection of chieftains, if one 
wishes to speak in terms of their Indian lineage, or of robber barons, if one 
prefers the Spanish analogy Certainly it had no relation to that modern 
institution, the state Not Mexico, but where the pesos were — that was 
their fatherland A little less unruly than in the heyday of civil war, the 
officialdom was still corrupt, dissolute, disorderly The house I lived in on 
my arrival in Mexico City in 1923 was made available by the death of its 
occupant, an Englishman, who chanced to walk into the trajectory of two 
Mexican generals who were disputing a check in a cafe Exceptional was 
the jefe de operaciones who did not carry several side-lmes — usually the 
exclusive gambling-house concession, forbidden by law, the proceeds of a 
hacienda or two, to which his soldiers would carry the manure of thtjefatura^s 
horses, or the lucrative task of “protecting” other hacendados from agrarians 

* As reported by the correspondent of Onentocidn, the Sonora newspaper supporting the move- 
ment 
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The fault, m part at least, was Obreg6n's Granting the difficulty of de- 
mobilizing the many generals who felt that their services should be requited, 
he was unnecessanJy a “good fellow" — at the expense of the nation — 
another survival of personal rule His secretary of war, General Francisco 
Serrano, was the most notorious gambler in the republic and rated almost 
as high in the other vices Losing $8o,ckxd pesos in one night — about four 
times his annual salary — he gave a voucher on the national treasury, which 
Obregon ordered paid That set a high standard of reward, it displeased 
other generals , and naturally there wasn’t enough, at that rate, to go 
around Indeed the increasing stability and order made the years seem lean 
by comparison with the good old days of unrestrained loot That was why 
m 1923, thirty-six generals in active service (and still more, retired) and a 
variety of lesser officers "rose m arms " As in the days of Santa Anna, 
theirs was avowedly a lofty purpose Obregdn was trying to "impose" 
Calles and trample "free suffrage" underfoot 

The first to rebel was the same Guadalupe Sanchez, jefe de optraciones 
in Vera Cruz For several years he had been killing agrarians who had 
gathered the idea that the Revolution was for land Rebellion, however, 
gave to this beardless and blood-thirsty Indian, with hands soft as a 
woman’s, far greater opportunities Forced loans on Vera Cruz business 
men, " to be repaid when the cause triumphs," followed instanter Such of his 
own men as refused to rebel, and peaceful citizens suspected of being loyal 
to the established government, were arrested, tortured, and murdered ' 

Next "rose" General Enrique Estrada of the neatly waxed mustaches 
and manicured finger-nails, jcfe in Jalisco In the weeks before the rebel- 
lion, Obregon, who had been ill, was convalescing on a ranch at El Fuerte, 
Jalisco Thither came General Estrada, breaking bread with his chief, 
occupying the seat of honor at his right hand In the last days, he asked 
the president to be best man at his wedding When multiple reports of 
Estrada's purposed treachery reached Obregon he naturally did not credit 
them 

General Fortunato Maycotte, je/e in Oaxaca, like Sanchez and Estrada, 
a dtmstonarto^ the highest rank in the army, declaring himself horrified at 
their baseness, rushed to Mexico City There he gave his old, one-armed 
comrade and commander a long ahrazo (embrace), and asked only that he be 
given $2cx3,ooo pesos and more war material that he might go forth and 
crush the scoundrels Havmg got what he asked, no sooner safely away, 
he joined them, and issued a "pronouncement ’’ ^ 


* The diaappearance of a number of Vera Cruzans remained a mystery until m March, 1926, 
repair work on ihcjefatura de opera^wncs uncovered a room carefully sealed and plastered over In 
it were found the decomposed remains of those who had been done to death there Democrat a, 

\pTil a, and 

RevDlucionario of Bee n, iga^, withdrew recognition from President Obregdn, the 
members of congress and the supreme court, aud appointed Sanchez, Estrada and himself as a trium 
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Five more jefes de operactones — eight out of thirty-five and twenty- 
eight other generals m active service — turned And what was their mo- 
tive? Greed — tinctured here and there with vanity or a personal 
grievance Generals Salvador Alvarado and Antonio Villareal, whose guilt 
was only slightly less because they were not m active service, besides the 
invariable presidential ambitions, which so many Mexicans in the army 
or politics harbor, were both angered because they had been dropped from 
the cabinet ^ Yet Villareal had been a revolutionist long before the fall 
of Diaz, risking his neck m what then seemed a hopeless cause, and Alva- 
rado had been with Obregon from the start of his 8ooo-kiJometer anabasis 
from Sonora to Mexico 

But loot was now the immediate objective — the presidency would come 
later Public property was government property and therefore to be taken 
over at once and the private goods of those opposed to the new liberation 
were obviously also forfeit The first maneuver was always to seue the 
funds m the government offices Had Colonel Arnaiz, who “rose" in 
Aguascalientes, to use him merely as a type, rendered a parte ojictal — a 
military report — of his first victory, it would, instead of recording 
gams in territory, captured material, and casualties, have read like a ledger, 
to wit 


Monetary Commission $42,000 00 

Telegraph Ofiice 1,100 00 

Railroad Station 00 

Post-Office 600 00 

National Bank I 2 ,cx 50 00 

Federal Revenue Stamp Office 800 00 

Assay Office 300 00 

Total $59,800 00 ^ 


Arnaiz promptly became a general in the rebel forces 
The rebels could have won had they been capable of loyal tv to each other 
for even a few weeks But hardly in the field each general began knifing 
the next, fearful that a victory might give a rival the pole in the presidential 
scramble Most of them did not care to fight They expected that, fol- 
lowing precedent, the entire army would soon flop When they found 
success dubious they began to desert the ship Those in charge of funds 
were especially agile One Francisco del Rio, who had joined Guadalupe 
Sinchez, was commissioned to buy $200,000 pesos' worth of arms in Ger- 

virate, to name a provisional president, who m turn would call for national elections to choose a 
"constitutional” president 

1 Alvarado had been secretary of the treasury in the provisional cabinet of de la Huerta and 
Villareal, secretary of agriculture in Obregdn’s 

* Figures found in report of Governor Rafael Arellano Valle of Aguascalientes to Secretarfa ol 
Gobernaci6n Relaciones Inienores Exp 17 j 47 
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many He did not return — that is, not until three years later, when the 
money was spent, and the Federal Government had perhaps forgotten He 
was one of many Others formed marauding bands When the Guadala- 
jara to Mexico train was assaulted in January, 1926, its escort of seven 
soldiers hacked to death, and the passengers robbed, authorities and press 
were concerned with the question, "Were the assailants bandits or de la 
Huertistas?" ^ Verily a distinction without a difference I They had been 
headed by "ex-Colonel" Manuel Nunez, commander of the Guadalajara 
garrison under Estrada 

The only compensation for the loss of life and the profound havoc of the 
de la Huerta rebellion was the elimination of so many treacherous officers. 
Was this a net gain? 

Presumably, but it remains to be shown Of the generals who stayed 
loyal not a few were ready to "turn " Others marked time, until sure the 
Government would wm Some who had even seduced fellow officers to 
revolt, on finding that not enough had been seduced, failed to join them 
Such as these and others, who were honestly faithful, were inordinately 
rewarded — for merely doing their duty Obregon created fifty-four 
new generals and promoted thirty-three for "meritorious conduct in the 
field ” ^ In addition he bestowed gratifications of from twenty-five to fifty 
thousand pesos (while school-teachers were going unpaid), automobiles, 
and other bounties Most of the loyalty he — and the nation — got, he 
paid for 

President Calles, coming into office and into this legacy, made a valiant 
effort to "moralize" the army He appointed as secretary of war, General 
Joaqum Amaro, whose loyalty was unquestioned and ability as organizer 
and disciplinarian universally recognized The sub-secretary. General 
Miguel Pifia, Jr , is everything that an "officer and a gentleman" should 
be So IS General Jaime Carrillo, the youthful chief of staff of the war 
minister Likewise Greneral Rafael Aguirre, fourth in line Under their 
administration, purchases have been centralized and contracts made strictly 
competitive The padded muster roll is gone In so far as the war office 
IS concerned it has become an honest, hard-working, efficient institution, 
unquestionably above any in previous Mexican history 

President Calles has sought to make discipline and economy the watch- 
word He has granted almost no promotions I heard him persuading 
General Eugenio Martinez that his 2000-peso estimate of what a certain 
trip would cost should be reduced to 500 They compromised at 700 
Trifling as was this incident it was significant of a change from the open 
hand which previously greeted every general 

> The Mexico City newspapers of Jan lo and lollowinif discussed the pro and con fully 

* The fifty -four were advanced from colonelcies Twenty-five brigadieres were made gcnerales 
df brtgada, and eight of this rank made dimstonarws 
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The annual budget for national defense shows a steady decrease * 


1920 

$124,083,235 (pesos) 

1924 

$107,299,244 (pesos) 

1921 

141,92^,365 

1925 

84,778,589 

1922 

135,607,075 

1926 

84,093,700 

1923 

114.705,332 

1927 

76,061,638 


Important reform has been effected among the rank and file The 
cuartelazo while invariably the work of officers, has been made possible by 
the common soldier’s ignorantly slavish submission to his immediate chiefs 
The private is a better man to-day Conscript and convict no longer re- 
plenish the ranks Many barracks have become schools, and illiteracy 
among the troops is disappearing Competitive sports, especially baseball, 
have been enthusiastically adopted To the extent that externals — the 
bearing, deportment, and dress of the soldiery — reflect an inward change, 
improvement in the last three years has been marked A different spirit 
too IS tangible m the new military school at San Jacinto where under the 
direction of Generals Miguel M Acosta and Francisco del Arco, the officers 
of the next generation are being trained A fine appearing lot of boys they 
are, selected from every walk of life 

The intent to reform is there *'A 11 those generals and officers who 
behave scandalously in public places, or without the decorum that their 
profession demands, will be cashiered regardless of the height of the rank 
which they occupy,^’ reads a war office order ^ That it is not mere verbiage 
is shown by the considerable number of dismissals from the army, and in the 
unpopularity of General Amaro with many officers — the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid him He enforces disciplme Serrano was their 
idol — the handsome and dashing Serrano who ladled out funds to them and 
was ready for an all-night parranda (spree) at any time 

Nevertheless, the reform remains to be made Men cannot change 
their habits and character at a command, and the army is still largely led 
by men of the type who for a century have assaulted, not defended, the 
nation What is done at the war office in Mexico City is nullified out in 
the jefaturas Some fine and unexceptionable soldiers there are , L^zaro 
Cardenas, modest and unassuming, who quietly helps the school-teachers 
and every civic project m his jefatura, Juan Andreu Almaz^n, excellent 
soldier and cultured gentleman , there are others , J Gonzalo Escobar has 
a good reputation 

But they do not make an army How would one qualify a dozen oysters 
of which but three or even six were good? Would one not, on tasting the 
first putnd bi-valve, reject the whole plate? 

The fatal defect in this attempted reform is that it exempts the powerful 

* Figures furnished hy Lhe Ministry of Hacienda 
® From a war ministry acuerdo, Feb 2, 1925 
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Captains, majors, and colonels have been cashiered But b, jefe de opera- 
ctones? Not yet 

Scandalous conduct and public debauchery still exist in the army — 
among the highest 

A drunken brawl on February 19, 1927, in which two generals, an 
adjutant, and the police were the principals, resulted fatally General 
Guillermo Nelson, je/e de operaciones in Tamaulipas, in company with his 
adjutant, Remigio Fajardo, and General Manuel Salazar were drinking in 
a low saloon in the capital Fajardo, particularly obstreperous, picked a 
fight with a policeman named Gomez Lezama, who was making his rounds 
He called in several fellow policemen Between them they subdued Fajardo, 
when General Nelson drew his pistol, and compelling the policemen to hold 
up their hands ordered them disarmed by his two companions When 
the police were thus disarmed General Nelson fired three shots into Lezama 
and then strode out to enter his automobile The dying policeman, 
staggering to his feet grabbed a pistol from the adjutant and fired at 
General Nelson Both expired a few hours later 

Illegal violence and collusion to thwart the law still exist in the army 

In Aguascalientes in 1921;, jefe de operaciones was General Rodrigo 
Talamantes In connivance with the large landholders he used his forces 
to drive peasants off their epdos More than one head of a village committee 
he strung to a convenient pirH tree The Mexican Federation of Labor 
sent one of its organizers, Miguel Ricardo, to investigate Finding con- 
ditions as reported he presented himself to General Talamantes, saying that 
if these killings were without the general's knowledge it was time he knew 
about them, and that in any event he, Ricardo, had come to demand pro- 
tection for the cjMiatario'i The general called in his chief of staff, Colonel 
Estrada It was agreed that with him Ricardo should go out Lo the villages 
and there prove his charges Ricardo arranged that the campesinos m 
one of the most flagrantly robbed pueblos should assemble to meet them 
As Ricardo got off the train, the colonel lined up a file of soldiers and had 
him shot Several of the assembled villagers were also killed , the rest fled 
Nothing whatever was done by the War Ministry General Talamantes 
is still a jcfc de operaciones Colonel Estrada, however, was waylaid by 
a group of campesinos a year later when he tried the same tactics in the 
State of Nayanl and killed 

A year later another general, Eulogio Ortiz, presided over the jefatura 
which included Aguascalientes and Zacatecas Thither came Juan Silveti, 
the bull -fighter, a personal friend To arrange a corrida de tor os he went 
for his bulls to the kacendado Ochoa Gordoa, owner of the best cattle in the 
region “Certamh Gordoa told the toreador, “if you pay cash for them “ 
Juan ** sin miedo ” (John “without fear ”) as he is popularly known, demanded 
the wherefore of so outrageous a demand A year previous, he was re- 
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minded, he had secured bulls promising to pay out of the receipts of the 
corrida and the owner was still waiting for his money Silveti went straight 
to his fnend General Ortiz Within a few hours a squad of soldiers arrived 
at the hacienda j arrested Gordoa, Jr , who was in charge, and took six of the 
best blooded bulls After spending two weeks in jail he was released He 
came to Mexico City to try and collect for his bulls, but got no satisfaction ^ 
The Catholic rebellion in 192O afforded General Ortiz, and other military, 
new opportunities In the state capital, Aguascalientes, one by one, a score 
of wealthy citizens — prominent Catholics — were arrested Though no 
charges were preferred each would learn that he was accused of plotting 
against the Government Under a military regime there is no justice (not 
merely in Mexico) The prisoner well knew he had no chance if the jefe 
so determined After several days in a filthy cell a “coyote” visited the 
captive His case looked dark the general was determined to stamp 

out sedition and so forth However, if the prisoner were really 

innocent, as he affirmed, a certain lawyer might be able to convince the 
general The visitor would try 

The lawyer who never appeared would get from 500 to 2500 pesos — 
whatever ‘'the traffic would bear” (in cash, of course) Before release the 
victim was warned to tell nothing Sometimes he was obliged to compose 
a letter that he had been arrested on a justified suspicion, but having been 
able to make a satisfactory explanation had been promjitly released, after 
extremely courteous treatment, and had nothing to complain of 

Suppose he complained to the “Center,” to authorities who do not know 
him, but are old “ companions-in arms” of the general If they did not 
Ignore the complaint entirely they would send an inspector The general 
would indignantly deny knowing anything about payment — and it would 
be impossible to prove it The go-between and lawyer would lie masterfully 
The general would, however, produce somebody’s charge of plotting — 
enough to justify the arrest The general would be vindicated and the 
plaintiff subject to further persecution Lucky, if he did not lose his life 
In Jalisco in April, 1927, m the wake of armed rebel raids on villages 
and tram hold-ups, several civilians, prominent Catholics, were taken from 
their homes to the cuartel general and shot for complicity in the rebellion 
They may have been guilty Secrecy, speed, and an arbitrary procedure 
justify strong doubt But that the Mexican military authorities were 
guilty of violating their national constitution admits of none ^ The victims 

^ He had not as lale as May i, igzy 

* Article 1^ of the Constitution of igi? provides "No case shall be Lnccl according to special 
laws or by special tribunals In no case nor for any reason whatever shall military tribunals 

extend their jurisdiction over persons not belun^ring to the army Whenever a civilian shall be impli- 
cated in any military crime or offense, the case shall ht heard by the corresponding uvil authorities ’’ 
Article 14. provides "No persons shall be deprived of life, liberty, property possessions, or 
nghts without due process of law, instituted before a duly created court, in which the essential 
elements of procedure are observed and m accordance with existing laws ’’ 
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were depnved of life without due process of law Similarly in Morelia a 
promment citizen, Alfonso Arce, was arrested and despite assurances to 
his relatives that he was in no danger, shot thirty-six hours later ^ In Guana- 
juato, where, on the other hand, state and military authorities were not 
unsympathetic to the rebellion, although avowedly loyal to the Government, 
at least one such murder by command of General Jose Amanllas took place 
m the barracks at Silan The death of that victim, Jose Santibanez, and 
of others, killed when soldiers fired on a carnage, was called to the president's 
attention by seven of the state’s deputies ^ In Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, four 
men who had secured an amparo — a stay — from the federal judge, were 
nevertheless executed by General Gabriel Barrios After telegraphing the 
facts to President CalJes, the judge, Miguel Mendoza Lopez y Schwertfeger, 
Expressed himself as follows 

It is my personal conviction that the truly civilized peoples are those which 
show the greatest respect for human life, and that the abyss whith always exists 
between governing and governed cannot be closed by filling it with blood But 
apart from my private opinions the law orders that judicial findings be respected, 
and a circular letter from the presidency likewise reminds the military authorities 
that civilians accused of an offense shall be consigned to the proper tribunal Not- 
withstanding — the aforementioned murders wxre put through without formalities 
of any kind They create the presumption that the orders of the presidency have 
not come to the notice of all the military , or that they, failing in their duty, have 
disregarded them and the mandates of the law, nullifying m either ease the pro- 
tection of the federal justice ® 

The fact is, the Mexican general is — wuth exceptions — a killer Partly 
he rellecLs a racial and traditional contempt for death in an environment 
where life has offered so little But beyond this he throws back to the dark 
ages of mankind when force ruled and human life was lightly taken Or 
rather Mexico is the anachronism with periodic civil strife the norm, and the 
personal and indirect processes of an organized society not yet developed 
into use 

Thus the extra-legal ley fuj^a of Diaz has yielded to the extra-legal “ ley 
de suiadii)^" introduced in the capital’s jails by General Roberto Cruz, 
inspector-general of police (who also profiteered in Catholics during the 
rebellion) A notorious criminal is caught The next morning he is found 
dead in his cell, revolver in hand, bullet hole in head How careless the 
searchers who overlooked that gun ' This method is widely applauded — 
esjyecially by the loudest devotees of “law and order ” But how easily it 
can apply to others whose presence is, in the Mexican idiom, “incon- 
venient" ' I know of a police official's asking a friend whose wife’s paramour 


* April 14, iga? He left a widow and three small children 

* April IQ, iga? ® Telegram dated March 7, iga? 
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had been arrested, whether he wanted to have the wrecker of his home 
“commit suicide " > (Fortunately the husband did not ) 

As a matter of fact the ley fuga^ denounced by all revolutionists as one 
of the iniquities of Porfino Diaz and Victoriano Huerta, has not disapp)eared 
although its use is probably less common No more perfect specimen of 
said iniquity may be found than the following, reported in “UmversaT’ of 
June 27, 1927 


(Special Dispatch to El Universal) 

Apizaco, Tlax , June 26 — Last night by order of the Jcfatura of the Military 
Operations in the State of Puebla Major Bartolo Rodriguez, commanding the 
Tlaxcala sector, ordered the arrest of Senor Eduardo Fernandez dc Lara, on the 
basis of documents which proved his comphcitv imLIi the rebels 

On being arrested, I was informed, Senor Fernandez dc Lara confessed his guilt 
of the offense of which he was accused, declaring, moreover, that he had arms and 
ammunition in Arocotla and other places 

When Senor Fernandez de Lara was being taken to Acocotla, m order to have 
him hand over said munitions, he tried to flee, on account of which his custodians 
fired, killing him, according to what was told me officially 

The commander of the sector gave orders that the necessary certificate be 
drawn up to be sent to the Jrfafuia of Military Operations m Puebla, and, further, 
ordered an inquest to dear up the facts 

The Correspondent ^ 

The casualness and inconsistency with which life is taken in the Mexican 
politico-military conflicts furnish constant paradoxes The Merida garrison 
which rebelled with cle la Huerta cold-bloodedly put to death after the farce- 
formality of a trial, Governor Felipe Carrillo Puerto, three of his brothers, 
and nine other civilians, whose crime was that they had been on the other 
side “ How the rebel (or any other) cause was served by not eitherjmpnson- 
ing these men, or sending them out of the country, is impossible to explain — 
except by synchronizing these butcheries with the mentality of Ghengiz 
Khan or Ahuitzotl The Federal Government, quite correctly, shot de la 

* It is obvious Lhit the correspondent carefully shifts the renponaibility for hia dispatch to his 
mformantg The “confession” is also open to pravc doulit — “dead men tell no tales”' The 
order for an inquest is a dasijL part of the performance which always confirms "ibe attempt to 
escape” The Go\ernment could very easdv stop the further appluatiou of the hy JuRa — ^ if it 
wanted to — by (ashicrinj, the major in question and L\ery other ofTirer connected vnth the inn- 
dent, especially his superiors who are most probably responsible and making the fact public Pris- 
oners would then be so fi'uarcled thit tlic> could not maL the altempt to escape, or doing so, would 
he recaptured uninjured 

2 According to the private secretary of Jorge Pneto Laurens one of the conspicuous civilian 
rebels, the killing was ordered b> de la Ilucrti -a iivilun — who on hearing of Ihe rapture of 
Camllo Puerto, and his brothers wired c nngratulatiiig the rommindir Colorid Juan Raarder 
Broca, urging that he ''proceed with all t nerg”^ ’ a er>pti( command which was perfectly under- 
stood, for on receiving news of the munlcrs de I i Huerla promoted Broca to a hngadicr generiley 
and made him governor of \ ucatan (Capetillo I a Rcbelifin "sm Cabc/a, p 266 7) The actual 
perpetrator of this crime, (he second in commanrf ( olonel Hcrmencgildn Rodrfguez, afterward 
told With keen delight how he had ordered the verdict under penalty of executing the members of 
the court-martial if they declined to act 
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Huerta officers above the rank of major (and sometimes below) who were 
captured during the rebellion But a year later it acquitted the chiefs of 
staff of General Maycotte, colonels and lieutenant-colonels, in a court- 
martial, on their plea that they had ‘‘been deceived” ' The lapse of a few 
months had apparently liquidated their treason The Revolution is replete 
with incidents in which the merest trifle condemned or snatched a man from 
death A chance remark often saved — or lost — a life 

Apart from their criminal illegality, these so-called executions, par- 
ticularly in the recent Catholic conflict, were not only wholly unnecessary 
but directly contrary to the interest they supposedly served Certainly a 
government’s prime duty is to put down rebellion Punishing treason, 
which in most of the world is still a capital offense, is a necessary corollary 
to the idea of a state, and indispensable to the survival of the state Men 
caught in arms or in the act of killing or arson or looting may justly be shot 
But seizing civilians in their homes, condemning them by a procedure, or 
lack of it, in which some general — a single individual — functions as pros- 
ecutor, jury, judge, and executioner, is a totally different matter It merely 
makes possible incalculable abuse It did so in Mexico 

The Callcs Government properly made light of the Catholic rebellion 
It had no popular following It lacked leadership Its only prominent 
soldier, General Rodolfo L Gallegos, former jefe de operaciones in Guana- 
juato, was soon hunted down As an armed movement it was guerrilla 
warfare confined to rural parts of three states, Colima, Guanajuato, and 
Jalisco Against the simplest defensive tactics it would have died a natural 
death 

It was the Mexican military who would not let it die They profiteered 
and patrio Leered on its continuance They accepted the opportunity with 
a whoop Under it anyone could be denounced — and robbed In con- 
servative Jalisco, where greater sympathy with the rebels did not necessarily 
imply overt aid, merchants, hattfidados, and rancheros of known Catholic 
affiliations were systematically arrested and their property confiscated 
Or while they were struggling to clear themselves their crops would be taken 
If a man so abused escaped with his life, burning with indignation, he fled 
to the hills He might have been a neutral or a passive sympathizer , he 
became an active rebel, with the passionate intransigeance of a wronged 
man So as the dying embers of rebellion flamed up, the entire rebel field 
of opierations, some six thousand square miles of northern Jalisco, was decreed 
a “neutral zone ” Under penalty of being declared rebels its sixty thousand 
people, rural and village folk, were obliged to concentrate in one of a dozen 
named towns Everything not portable had to be abandoned Of trans- 
portation facilities there were none — the few automobiles, horses, burros 
were commandeered by the military Over night a relatively prospering 
region was converted into a vast refugee camp, an agncultural populace 
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tom up by its roots and cast adrift The landowner lost heavily While he 
was trying for agonizing days in the ante-sold of the cuartel general to reach 
General Jesus M Ferreira, the jefe de operaciones in Guadalajara, his un- 
protected hacienda was looted Impossible to prove who did it — rebels 
or national army At best the victim could “arrange” for a price to go back 
to what was left of his property ' 

But the lower middle-class — and the poor ^ — who had through heart- 
breaking toil acquired a cow, a pig, and a few chickens, suffered most They 
were swept into the flood of human jetsam, weaned in body, anguished in 
soul, staggering under their household goods, their pathetic children dragged 
along — exiles and fugitives in their own country, a prey to misery, disease, 
and death Recruits for banditry or the next revolt ' All this in the name 
of putting down the enemies of the Revolution' True, the Catholics who 
started the rebellion were to blame But what would one think of a doctor 
who kept open and deliberately infected an easily healable wound so that 
he might profit? 

It was so obvious that the revolt was being nursed along that I mentioned 
the matter to General Jose Alvarez, chief of the presidential staffs “Why 
do they not,” I asked, “shift a^c/c de operaciones who does not put down 
rebellion m a given Lime, and put someone else in his place?” 

General Alvarez cocked his head on one side in a manner which indicated 
clearly that such things were easier said than done “It is very delicate,” 
said he “Several months ago President Calles ordered General Ferreira 
moved But General Obregon said Ferreira was a good friend, and please 
to let him stay So he is still there ” 

And there we have one key to the Mexican military disaster — personal 
favor, friendship, or fear They may be lumped together Guadalajara, 
second largest city m Mexico, is the prize jefatur a It has enriched General 
Ferreira and his predecessors there Remove him — that is the fear — 
and he becomes disgruntled, a potential rebel Withal, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment still maintains a relationship of bribery, cajolery, and blindness 
with the military chiefs The belief is current that a dras'ic interference 
with the present system would spell the immediate downfall of the gov- 
ernment that attempted it 

In my judgment, this is an utter delusion On the contrary, it is the 
present cowardly policy that spells ruin, for once the plunder appetite is 
whetted the military rapacity knows no bounds A sincere and strong 
president could cast off the incubus overnight Obregdn tolerated it, and 
his government would have been swept under but for the fortuitous aid of the 
United States Calles could have done it in his first year — when he held 

* See also the informative article "Civil War in Memco" by Carleton Beals in the New Republic, 
vol LI, No 657 

» On April ig, igz 7 
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the country in the hollow of his hand He wanted to, started to , pruned 
and tnmnied, preached and pleaded — all of which, while good, was entirely 
inadequate Then came the Catholic rebellion, the international difficulties, 
the looming presidential election — and iL was too late Of course the 
president who takes this step — indispensable if Mexico is ever to progress 
— must know what he is doing He cannot be guilty of the innocence 
and inexj>erience of Madero, nor the falseness of Carran7a But if he 
played his cards correctly, he would be able to count not only on public 
opinion and the enthusiastic support of labor and the agrarians, but on a 
nucleus of generals who could be roused to real patriotism once convinced 
that they were no longer dealing with empty phrases and a reform that 
exempted a chosen few For as long as generals who are notoriously cor- 
rupt can bask in the presidential favor and continue their malefactions 
with impunity, jt is useless to talk of "moralizing” the army, and vicious 
militarism will continue to bedevil and destroy Mexico as it has for more 
than a century 

Apart from corruption, treachery, and murderousness which have been 
the conspicuous traits of the Mexican military from first to last, the country 
needs also to be mentally demilitarized The general with his pomp and 
prestige, his private car and his cortege, (x,cupies far Loo prominent a place 
in the Mexican complex In the common eye he cuts the imposing figure 
of a German general under Kaiserism Los gemrales still form a caste, 
awe-inspiring and popularly exalted above the civilian no matter what his 
achievements It is the natural product of pretorianism, but is entirely 
inconsistent with the socialist ideology lo which the Revolution lays claim 

There are also too many generals in active service — as there have always 
been Mexico has one general Lo every 335 men, compared with Italy’s 
1157, France’s 1662, and 1755 m the army of the United States ^ A nation 
that is cutting down expenses, discharging five-peso-a-day clerks m the 
interest of economy and has by law reduced the priests Lo a handful on the 
ground that an excess beyond that number constituted a needless charge 
on the community, can ill afford to continue this useless burden 

This regeneration must be undertaken by men who command the respect 
of the best army elements Its logical directors are of the civilian-soldier 
type of Calles and Obregon, or General Celestino Gasca, the laborite — 
men who were something else before they were soldiers, who abandoned 
civil life temporarily to serve the revolutionary cause and returned to serve 
the state m important civil capacities But they need first to reform the 
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psycholo^ of their immediate entourage — and possibly their own I 
have far oftener heard civilian cabinet members address their chief executive 
as “mi general’ than as “Senor Presidente” — the fact that Calles is a 
divistonarto inspires as much respect in a multitude as his being president — 
and telegrams from the prestdencia are signed ** General Plutarco Ellas Calles, 
Presidente de la Republica,” an undue emphasis on the military title which 
certainly adds nothing to the dignity of the supreme magistracy 

Militarism — and its twin brother, politics* — involve the gravest 
problems facing Mexico to-day This was not the case fifteen, ten, or even 
five years ago, when land and labor were overshadowing In both of these 
revolutionary Mexico has broken with the past, and is building anew But 
militarism, which only in the later years of the Revolution has reappeared 
clearly as a haunting specter of the past, remains To extirpate it is the 
radicalism that Mexico needs to add to other efforts to uproot its heritage 

* Treated in a subsequent chapter 
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The most palpable product of the Mexican Revolution is the labor move- 
ment The industrial worker was only little less a serf than the agricultural 
Referring to the peon’s debt slavery, Pimentel in 1864 wrote 

In the capital the same system is used in the bakeries, whose workers never 
leave the shop except to hear mass on feast days, and then always accompanied 
by an overseer who never lets them out of sight ^ 

Under modem industrialism the oppressive conditions were extended and 
intensified Hours ranged from nine to fourteen Wages averaged from 
twenty-five to seventy-five centavos a day ^ and were dimmished by fines, 
the obligation to buy from the company store and by exorbitant rents 
charged for the company-owned hovels m which the worker was compelled 
to live If he lost a limb in the unprotected machinery, he was turned out 
to beg If he lost his life, his family lost its hovel The penal code pre- 
vented any effective attempt at improvement^ In 1907 textile operatives 
toiling for thirteen hours in the damp, hot, Imt-filled rooms, humbly peti- 
tioning for better conditions were “locked out” — to be starved into sub- 
mission When at Rio Blanco, m Vera Cruz, a group maddened by hunger 
raided the company store, troops massacred two hundred men, women, and 
children Some who escaped immediate slaughter were hunted down in the 
hills Others were sent to the dungeons of San Juan de Ulloa 

Over these theoretically free workers hung the constant menace of down- 
right slavery A word from the foreman, and a troublesome workman found 
himself under arrest, to swell the next labor consignment to the hot lands 
Many ajc/e politico dealt directly with “Pancha” Robles, a notorious woman 
of Tux tepee, who brought the enganchado at $40 pesos a head and sold him 
for I65 pesos delivered at the plantation A contract apparently engaged 
him for but six months at so much a day But when he sought to collect 

^ PimEntel, Memonft Sobre la Situaafin de la Raza Indi^ena, p aax-j 

* Half that number of cents in U S cy 

* Art 925 of the Penal Code of i B72 punished with arrest and fine “ those who make a tumult or 
not, or employ any other method of physical or moral violence for the purpose of raising or loweniig 
the wages of the workers, or who imp^e the free exercise of industry and labor ” 
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wages he was told of his debt for transportation or clothes If he protested 
he was whipped If he ran, the police who hunted him down were charged 
to his account His entrapmen t was symbolic of the plight of all labor The 
peon spawn was predestined Caught for life — toiling, sweatmg, diseased, 
half-starved, swarming in rubbish-huts or in casas de vecindad, tenements 
that would shame a self-respecting pig — his only solace lay in the lethe of 
the capita and in the promise of a better existence in the next world 

Even forthose in direct contact with the aristocracy life was a bitter grind 
An American visitor to Monterrey in the last Diaz decade noted that the 
cook of the household who came at seven in the morning and left at eleven 
at night, was paid ten pesos monthly, while "faithful sewing girls work 
twelve hours a day for twenty-five cents, Mexican money " ^ 

Madcrn, little understanding the urgency of labor’s needs, believed a 
really free electoral system would ultimately solve all the nation’s problems 
Under him the industrial svsLem remained unchanged — with one transcend- 
ent difference The Diaz ruLhlessness was gone Workers could meet, 
talk of organizing, and dream of striking successfully ^ Business, national 
and foreign, deemed this ominous and supported Huerta, as the man who 
would "save the country ” Though labor under Madero got nothing 
tangible, new ideas germinated Huerta with an iron-handed return to 
Porfirism closed the Casa del Obrero Uundial, the working-man’s center 
which foreshadowed the coming unionism, and not a few of the victims of his 
ruthlessness were labor organizers 

With his fall and the loosening of all restraint, every social panacea had 
Its day A long abased proletariat, unversed in arbitral procedure of any 
kind, excited by theories imported by Spanish anarchists, proposed seizure 
of factories as a direct means of emancipating the working class The em- 
ployer was the villain, and as capital in Mexico was largel> foreign, the 
foreign industrialist became particularly the object of suspicion and hatred 
The first workers' convention in Vera Cruz in 1916 declared openly for class 
warfare, " until complete socialization has been accomplished,” and for 
direct instead of political action In view of their past oppression, and the 
obvious inefficacy of political action m Mexico, such reasoning appeared 
logical To the Mexican worker, his smdicato ^ or union was a battalion on 
the front against the capitalist enemy 

The labor provisions of the Constitution of IQ17 perfectly reflect past 
grievances Article uj established an eight-hour day, a seven-hour 

* Ml Gary \n \men( in Girl in Mexuo p 21-2 

s Vanous hhor urgaiu/ations mutuahsLu m LharacUr existed before the fall of Dfaz An 
iirganizatum ul mLchaniis was foimeil m Pviebla in tqoo The railway workers were partly organ 
17^ but when in igo.S they sough l lu itnkc Lhc Government sent them back with the threat of shoot- 
ing the leaders In iqgi the textile workers of Orizaba formed a benevolent sotiely There were 
olhir groups but to all intents organized labor was non-existenL 

* IS (he term for 'labor umon,” aithough is also used 
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''night/’ one day’s rest m seven, equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex 
or nationality, and abolished labor for children under twelve 

Wages must be paid in currency, with “double time for overtime which 
IS limited to three hours for men and forbidden for women and children 

Debts contracted by a worker may be collected only from him (not his 
children) 

The amount of rental chargeable by employers is limited to six per cent 
per annum on the value of the houses and these must be sanitary 

The employer is liable for accidents and occupational diseases, and work- 
ing conditions must meet legal requirements of safety and hygiene 

Factories outside of urban centers employing more than a hundred are 
obliged to maintain a dispensary and a school for the workers' children 
“Workmen and employers shall have the right to unite for the defense of 
their respective interests, by forming syndicates, unions, etc “ 

Strikes are lawful “when they aim to bring about a balance between the 
various factors of production and to harmonize the rights of capital and 
labor “ They are unlawful when the majority of the strikers resort to acts 
of violence Employees of mihtarymanufacturmg establishments are denied 
the right to strike, and employees of public services must give ten days’ 
notice 

“Lockouts are lawful when the excess of production shall render it neces- 
sary to maintain prices reasonably above the cost of production ’’ 

When an employer discharges a worker “without proper cause or for 
having joined a union * * * or for having taken part m a lawful strike, he 
shall at the option of the workman perform the contract (that is, continue 
to employ the worker) or indemnify him with three months’ wages He shall 
incur the same liability if the workman leaves his service on account of lack 
of good faith on the part of the employer or of maltreatment * * * ” 

Differences between employers and employees shall be submitted to a 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration with an equal number of reprffienta- 
tives of each and one from the Government 

Humane provisions shield motherhood Three months before pregnancy 
the mother shall not perform work requiring considerable physical effort, 
she shall enjoy a month’s rest after parturition without loss of pay or em- 
ployment and during lactation two half-hour periods m which to nurse her 
children 

A minimum wage- and profit-sharing are provided, to be based on studies 
under the auspices of the Central Board of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
each state 

These provisions of the constitution did not per se have the full force of 
law The first clause of Article 123 provides that congress and the state 
legislatures shall enact laws in conformity with the principles outlined and 
with regard for local conditions 
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Ten years after the adoption of the constitution, its labor provisions had 
not yet been ‘‘regulated” , that is, no national labor law had been passed, 
although several states had adopted local codes based on Article 123 The 
intervening i)eriod therefore became a struggle between labor and capital 
in which putting Article 123 into practice was one goal, and “ things as they 
are” the cither 

Much of the past went by the board automatically in the Revolutionary 
years 1914-16 Physical abuse of workers, peonage, the obligation to buy 
from the company store ceased, and the right to organize was combated 
less openly, but none the less bitterly for it was recognized by both sides as 
the preliminary to further demands by the workers 

Labor first became conscious in the Carranza regime In the fight to 
dislodge Huerta, workers had formed themselves mto “red battalions ” 
When the Constitutionalist cause triumphed in 1915 the toilers expected 
Utopian changes Not only did these fail to materialize, but with soaring 
costs due to paper money inflation, the worker found his economic condi- 
tion worse than ever And when labor sought to declare a general strike, 
Carranza pronounced it an act of aggression agamst his government and 
by decree ^ made a half century old law against highwaymen ^ applicable 
to strikers 

Again was the Casa del Obrero Mundial, which a few months previous 
Carranza had endowed with sumptuous quarters, closed Several of the 
strike leaders were jailed, one, Luis N Morones, was sentenced to death, 
though he escaped the penalty after imprisonment, several were forced to 
flee the country, anti the following year at Tampico one of the ablest labor 
leaders, Jose Barragan Hernandez, was killed by a group of government 
bravos 

Nevertheless, the new constitution was a labor charter Less than six 
months after Us promulgation, workers representing many crafts met a sec- 
ond Lime in national convention, adopted “the common front” {el f rente 
unuQ, equivalent to the “One Big Union” of radical labor in English-speak- 
ing countries) as labor’s slogan, and prepared to organize the workers on a 
national scale The following year, 191S, in Saltillo they formed the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor, the Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana It 
grew steadiK, though slowly at first, m the face of bitter opposition by 
employers, and the Carranza Government, m the fall of which it proved a 
factor, though a minor one But under Obreg6n the C R O M was given a 
free hand and under Calles militant governmental support, so that it occupies 
to-day a position of about the same relative importance in the Mexican 
labor world as the American lederation of Labor in the American The 
C R O M declares Us growth to be 

* Aupual I IQ16, in the "pre constitutional" period 

• The Uw of Jan as, 1862, promulgated by JuArez 
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1918 

- 

7000 

1919 


10,000 

1920 


$0,000 

1921 


150,000 

1922 


400,000 

IQ23 


3 oo,ooc 

1924 


1,200,000 

1925 


1,500,000 

1926 


2,000,000 

1927 


2,250,000 


Other labor groups are 

I The railway workers On railroads built by foreign capital and at 
first under foreign management were formed the first labor organizations in 
Mexico, resembling the brotherhoods in the United States Their member- 
ship exceeds forty thousand , one of the component unions — of conductors, 
engineers, brakemen, and firemen — contains what is generally referred to 
as “the aristocracy of labor," the best paid workers in the republic 

II The Confederacion General de Trabajadores (C G T ) eight or nine 
years ago was a formidable competitor to the nascent C R O M It does 
not believe in political action Its philosophy might be termed “ syndicalist ” 
and its members call themselves “Los Rojos" (the reds) m contrast to the 
C R O M whom Mexico are denominated as “Los Amarillos ” (the yellows) 
In back of the formation and continuance of this organization are personal 
and political rivalries Political candidates have sought its support to offset 
the power of the C R O M , but in the face of administration unfriendliness 
for several years and lack of effective leadership, it has dwindled to about 
twenty thousand members It is strongest in the textile factories m and 
about the Federal District 

III The four thousand electricians of the republic are compactly or- 
ganized into a union of their own, because, its members state frankly, they 
do not want to be involved in political combinations, and have united solely 
to promote their mutual welfare 

IV The port workers of Tampico in 1922 formed as a cooperative guild 
(Gremio Unido de Alijadores de Tampico) and with it the previous dis- 
organization in the loading and unloading of vessels ceased Strikes had been 
continuous Crates broken, and their contents stolen This new organiza- 
tion, with eight hundred workers, all shareholders, furnished efficient lighter- 
ing at lower cost In consequence Tampico has gained markedly at the 
expense of other Gulf ports where very different labor conditions exist The 
cooperative has been able to earn handsome dividends, distributed annually 
m proportion to the number of hours worked, has invested half a million 
pesos, owns commodious quarters, and is a model of effective and enlightened 
organization 
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V Communist influence has been dominant among the port workers of 
Vera Cruz and Progreso They are unruly and violent Strikes are called 
on the slightest pretext A merited rebuke to a stevedore by a ship’s offi- 
cer in 192^ tied up traffic for a week Robbery on the docks by union 
workers has been condoned by their organizations Under their rule — a 
virtual dictatorship of the proletariat — Vera Cru/ has suffered seven years 
of anarchy, repeatedly without light, water, ice, transportation, while per- 
ishable freight piled high on the wharves, a damage not mercH to the Vera 
Crucians, but to the entire nation When there was nothing else to strike 
about an ancient grievance served The jurisdiction over the railway station 
porters, jointly claimed by port workers and railroad federation 

On top of all other stnkes the rent payers’, begun in 1922, lasted three 
years Incredibly foul tenements, two or three stories around a patio, with- 
out light, air, water, or drainage, rented at exorbitant rates In one, 
forty -eight families lodged in as many rooms Each was a fourteen-foot 
cube with the doorway its only aperture Two toilets filthy beyond imagi- 
nation and two wells were the unhygienic equipment for 2150 tenants Their 
grievance was legitimate But the strike extended to less horrible dwellings, 
until 25,000 persons, virtuallv the entire tenant population, including Mayor 
Rafael Garcia and twelve out of the thirteen re^idorts of the municipality, 
were rent strikers At the same time the> were seeking to collect the land- 
lords’ taxes in full A subsequent administration, more law-abiding after a 
rebuke from President Calles, found the strikers completely out of hand 
When the police came to eject tenants who refused In pay e\en a reduced 
rental, their fellow strikers overwhelmed the law officers by sheer numbers 
Calles then arrested their one-cyed leader, Heron Proal who, with a red 
silk handkerchief around his head, appeared a survival of the buccaneers 
who in bygone centuries likewise found Vera Cruz profitable ^ The rent 
strike then gradually petered out Hut Vera Cruz, the continent's oldest 
seaport, under the constant scourging of anarchic labor and an occasional 
military rebellion, lies in decay — without hope or health 

One obvious difficulty growing out of the port workers’ ignorance is that 
they are far too numerous for the traffic Wffien their occasional ship comes 
in they light upon il like famished wolves, with charges that are ruinously 
extortionate, slowly strangling the goose with the golden eggs “ 

In Progreso, Yucatan's only seaport, the longshoremen’s work was di- 
vided among many specialists One union raised and lowered the freight 
from the ship's hold onto a lighter, another transported it between ship 
and dock, a third raised or lowered it onto or from the dock, a fourth 
moved it on the long dock , still others took charge of it on land A union 

* He was brought to Mexirn Cily and released but forbidden to return to Vera Cruz 

• Foi having three trunks taken from ship ihrouph the customs and lo railway station a distance 
of about 300 yards a passenger m was rharged pesos In 1934 one trunk following the 
same route cost another twenty Freight charges arc similarly excessive 
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reglamefito also forbade one to carry one’s own hand baggage, or doing so, to 
pay the usual fee, in 1923, five pesos per bag So disastrous did the port 
workers’ stranglehold prove to the entire state of Yucatin that Governor 
Carrillo Puerto began building a road from the capital, Merida, to Telchak, 
where he purposed to set up a rival port, manned by Indians from the 
interior, to bring the Progreso longshoremen to terms His death put an 
end to this plan 

VI Local unions, some, '‘company unions,” and others entirely inde- 
pendent, exist in various industries In certain states the political party in 
control, often hostile to the C R O M , has created an independent federation 
of workers, who in return for administration support are expected to support 
It This occurred in Jalisco in 1923 -26 during the governorship of Jose G 
Zuno Such alliances arc generally ephemeral, and the unions realign 
themselves after the political exigency which created them has passed 

VII Catholic unions, numbering 310 at the beginning of 1927 with 
icxD,ooo members, according to their own figures, integrated a national 
Catholic federation ^ following a national convention held in Guadalajara 
in April, T922 The majority of these unions were in the States of Jalisco and 
Michoacan ^ Directed by the clergy under the leadership of Father Alfredo 
Mendez Medina, S J , they were formed frankly in opposition to the other 
varieties of unionism growing out of the Revolution They sought to 
establish St Joseph’s Day, March ig, as Labor Day Obedience and 
humility were urged upon its members as their correct attitude This was 
expounded in a pastoral by Archbishop Orozco y Jimenez of Guadalajara as 
follows 

* * * as all authority ih derived from God, the Christian workman should 
sanctify and make sublime hit. obedience by serving God in the person of his bosses 
In this \va> oliedienre is neither humiliating nor diflicult Wt do not serve the 
man, we serve God, and he who serves God will not remain unrewarded * * 

Poor, love \our humble state and your work , turn your gaze toward Heaven , 
there is the true wealth Only one thing I ask of the rich, love, of the poor, 
resignation '' 

The influence of the Catholic labor movement has been negligible 

VIII Unorganized workers are many Their number cannot be stated 
with any degree of accuracy Some have always been hhres Others who 
at one time belonged to a labor organization have dropped out, though it 
may still claim them in its membership statements The most conspicuously 
unorganized group are the building trades of Mexico City The reason lies 

* Conferleracion Nacinnn .1 CdlfiliLA del Trabaio 

* There were 101 unions in ihc arthiliocesan federation of Ciuadalajara fjalisco) 71 m ihe 
archdioLesan federation of MithoaLtn iK in the diuLesan federation of /amora fMuhoncinl The 
remainder were stattered m tht States of 'ti^uasr alien Lcs C nlima, Durinpo Guanajuato, Mexico, 
etc 

’ Quoted in La Libertad Smdii al en Mexico Lombardo Toledano p i i4-«t 
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m the steady growth of the metropolis throughout the chaotic revolutionary 
years Its real estate has at all times been considered a wholly safe mvest- 
ment Buddings have sprouted Masons, carpenters, and plumbers have 
been in demand and have never desired the artificial restrictions on the free 
sale of their services which labor unionism imposes or the compensating 
benefits which it may bring Meanwhile the general gams of the Revolu- 
tion, such as the eight-hour day, have been theirs 

Since 1921 the C RO M has been dominant, increasing its ascendency 
year by year Political action which it at first rejected now supplements its 
social activity So rapid has been its development, which is nevertheless 
still in Its early stages, that generalizations about it cannot convey an accu- 
rate picture Its manifestations have been different in different industries, 
and even within one industry In labor, also, as m all else Mexican, things 
arc often not what they seem or what they are declared to be So various 
industries, and the relation of labor to each, merit separate exammation 



INDUSTRIES 


MINING 

Mining IS the oldest industry in Mexico, and still the most important 
Excepting only the Yucatan Peninsula every state has valuable mineral 
deposits The ownership of the mines is almost wholly foreign and prepon- 
derantly American, with British capital second and French third About 
250 units, counting smelters, were operating in 1927, employing approxi- 
mately 100,000 men — more than in any other industry 

The mining industry is at peace and prospering No important labor 
conflicts have arisen in three years Minor difficulties have been adjusted 
Incident to Revolution many mines closed and production fell almost to 
nothing Since Obregon’s administration production has steadily increased, 
and has reached a point never before attained ^ 

In the great silver center, Pachuca, capital of the State of Hidalgo, the 
last strike occurred in December, 1922, when the leading company, the Real 


* The foUowinf? staListics supplied by the depaxtinent uf mines of the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor lell the story The diminution in {fold is duL to the exhaustion of a number of 
silver deposits rich in gohl, for the two arc generally mined together Cupper hag not reached the 
peak caused by the great demand during the World War in rgiH T]il other metals show marked 
and Lontinmng increases 
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del Monte, declared a lockout of its entire personnel following a strike of its 
mechanics for a wage increase In answer to the miners’ protest, the com- 
pany declared that it could not operate without mechanics, and that if the 
miners did not want to die of hunger they should persuade their comrades to 
resume work Efforts to show the company that the miners were not the 
mechanics’ keepers were unavailing The C R O M sent its organizers to 
the scene and appiealed to the president of the republic who interceded with 
the result that not only were the mechanics’ grievances settled in their favor, 
but they and the miners received full pa> for the period of unemployment 
The miners’ union with a membership of seven thousand was for the first 
time recognized by the company The presidential action was based on the 
illegality of the lockout, which the constitution declared “shall only be law- 
ful when the excess of production shall render it necessary to shut down in 
order to maintain prices reasonably above the cost of production, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration ” ^ 

Apparently the miners were not deeply appreciative of the value of being 
unionized as the proportion of organized workers m the four large mining 
companies of Pachuca in 1927 would indicate 
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The reason for this relatively small number of organized workers was 
given by one of them, a local C R O M official, as follows “The company 
has satisfied all the demands of the C R O M , and as long as this is the case 
we are not trying to extend our organization ” 

An unorganized miner thus expressed it 

There is no need of our joining the C R O M We can usually settle any com- 
plaints satisfactorily with the management Should there be any difficulty the 
state government would handle the matter \11 indemnifications are paid promptly 
We have an eight-hour day counting from the moment we enter the mine until we 
leave it, which means about seven hours of actual labor 

That the Revolution has produced a decided betterment in the condition 
of the workers without detriment to the enterprise is evidenced m the state- 


* Art 123, Para XDC 
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ment of one of the officials of Las Camelias mine belonging to the American- 
owned Real del Monte company Said he 

''Formerly when a man was killed m the mine we bought a wooden box 
to bury him in Now we have to pay his family a line of $3000 pesos and 
half-pay for three or four years according to the number of dependents he 
leaves So we have to be \ery careful now We spend a great deal in 
safety appliances, and both our inspectors and the Government s are going 
through the mines at all times We are glad of it It saves us a lot of 
money We also have a system of paying each of our foremen five pesos 
every time a thousand men have passed through their shifts without getting 
hurt This has also proved a great money saver, for accident indemnity 
runs high ” 

“ What was the procedure when workers were injured twenty years ago ? " 
was asked 

“Not so good* We generally paid the hospital expenses, and the man 
might get ten or fifteen pesos besides if badly crippled — if he had lost an 
arm or leg, for instance ” 

“Was nothing more done for him?” 

“Nothing — although whenever possible the company would try to find 
him a job as watchman or porter But if there was no such job he was out 
of luck ” 

In the Pachuca mines three months’ wages have never been paid when 
men were discharged In 1926 a reduction of the force became necessary 
owing to the fall m the price of silver Each man was given two weeks’ 
pay 

In Guanajuato where the quality of the ore is steadily deteriorating and, 
as one mine official expressed it, “we have to fight to get 200 grams, where 
twenty-five years ago we got twenty-five kilograms,’’ conditions are not so 
favorable to either employer or employee 

In June, 1925, a meeting of twenty-five miners of the Guanajuato Reduc- 
tion Company, presided over by a C ROM organi/er, was the first attempt 
at unionization At that time many worked twelve hours A few highly 
skilled miners earned four pesos daily, the majority from one to two pesos, 
carpenters i 35, and peons ^ in and around the mines seventy-five centavos 
The motormen on the mine railway got 2 50, and the brakeman i 00 ^ 

A number of begrimed youngsters emerged from the shafts One of four- 
teen had been at work five years, twelve hours a day for seventy-five cen- 
tavos Another apparently as > oung, although he did not know his age, had 
been working six years at the same rale Neither could read nor write 
One man of twenty-seven, with one eye gone, hobbling on a wooden leg, 

‘ The word pion is applied in induslry to an entirely unskilled laborer 

’ It should be borne in mind that Mexican money has one half the value of Us I S cijuivalent 
The Memcan peso denoted by the $ sign is s° cents U h cy , and the centavo la worth half a cent 
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had suffered a mine accident eleven years before The company had paid 
his hospital exjDenses and a peso a week during eight weeks’ convalescence 
It allowed him to continue work He earns a peso and a quarter a day, 
which, he said, was half what he could earn had he not been injured 

At death from a mine accident the company was accustomed to pay for 
burial, and was expected to pay half wages to the family for two years, 
though this was rarely carried out 

In May, 1927, an official of one of the larger Guanajuato mines which 
had gradually reduced its force from eight to six hundred over two years to 
eliminate the less efficient workers, informed me that he had been forced to 
pay the three months’ compensation for the first Lime, the week previous 

“The state labor law, making it obligatory,” he said, ”was passed in 
1924, but we have always fought il successfully Other companies bribe, hut 
we do not However, the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is getting 
nastier every day We have a ease right now of a seventeen-year-old boy 
who lost his leg in the mill — a piece of shafting fell on it The Board of 
Concilialion wanted a settlement of four hundred pesos But the boy had 
signed an agreement waiving the indemnity, if we paid his hospital expenses 
and tlie price of an artificial leg, and kept him on Another boy lost a 
leg just before the law went into effect Legally he had nothing com- 
ing to him But as wc treat the workers betler than they’ve ever been 
treated before we agreed to give the hoy a first-class cork leg But he 
fought it and fought it, trying to get the indemnity Finally he ac- 
cepted his cork leg which cost us a hundred and fifty pesos ” 

The Guanajuato Board of Arbitration had established a minimum wage 
of $i 25 pesos a day ^ The company in question decided to close, but before 
doing so appealed to the governor of the state (Colunga) to permit a ten per 
cent reduction He assented ^ The matter was then takem up with the 
men — and excepting about thirty, all agreed 

The eight-hour day is in effect in Guanajuato The workers have won 
that and little else A few are affiliated with the C R O M , the majority 
unorganized ^ 

The manager of the Tenoles Company, subsidiary of the American Metal 
Company one of the three great mining concerns of Mexico, owning impor- 
tant units in CTnhuahua, (.oahuila, Nuevo Le6n, Durango, Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Jalisco, Guerrero, and Oaxaca, from which are mined gold, 
silver, learl, zme, and coal, stated to me in 1927 that he had never had any 

* Secs VT and IX nf \rlule 121 nf the ronshtiilinn pives to commissions appointed by the Board 

of ConLiliiUon and Vrbilnilion in euli stile Oil riRhl to Lstablish a nmumum wage which "slnll 
be that lonsukred ',ufluiLnt dLcordinc to ihe rondilions prevailint, in I he respective region of the 
country to salis[\ the normal needs of the life nf the workman his eduiaLion and his lawful pleas- 
ures considering him as the hcail nf a familv ’ 1 his was itu orpnralcd in the Guanajuato Labor I aw 

* \s the State BoarcL of C oniiliaLnwi ami \rhitrdlinn are fnnneci by an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor, with one man appointed by the governor, he at all times has the final 
decision 

* May, 1Q27 
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labor trouble excepting the minor incidents that inevitably come up in 
the daily rub with nine thousand men, the number employed 

“Economically,” said he, “the workers are no better off than before 
the Revolution We pay them a peso and a quarter to a peso fifty 
a day, which is what they got then We take somewhat better care of 
them The houses we build them are better They now get indemnities 
in case of accident or death as provided by law, which they did not before 
The regular workers get three months’ wages when they are discharged 
This does not apply, of course, to the considerable number who come m for 
a short time and work by the tarea or job We are paying much more atten- 
tion to 'safety first,’ which works both ways, being an advantage both to the 
men and to the company We now have a department devoted to ‘safety 
first ’ But to-day Mexico is far behind the United States m that respect ” 

A similar picture was drawn by an independent labor organizer, an intelli- 
gent youngster named Roberto Rafael Perez, of the situation m Jalisco 
The three important mining companies in that slate in 1927, all American- 
owned, were the Amparo, employing 3000, the Cinco Minas, 1200, and the 
Espada, 500 Their men are now organized in a state federation not affili- 
ated with any national body ^ 

The Amparo Company opposed the formation of this union in 1925 
with an attempt to form a company union but without success, as only 
the lesser company officials would join The peon gets from $1 50 to $i 75 
a day, and the skilled worker $2 50 (Mex cy ) Working hours are 
eight, but as time is counted from the actual beginning of work in the mine, 
one must add another hour In the time of Dfaz the miners worked an 
hour longer and were paid about half as much Actually they are not better 
off economically as the cosh of living has doubled or more The state min- 
ing law provides for an indemnity when a man is injured, provided it is 
not through his own negligence But it is impossible for the men to get a 
favorable decision, as in the local Board of Conciliation and Arbitration,^ 
which rules on the matter, the third member is appointed by the prcsidente 
mumcipalj who is bought by the company The only way in which the 
men are better off than in the time of Diaz is that they are allowed to 
organize This is a spiritual gain, but nothing else 

In the North wages are higher The Cananea Copper Company employ- 
ing 2000 men pays its unskilled workers three to four pesos daily as compared 
with 2 50 to 3 before the Revolution, while its skilled workers who in 1907 
earned from 5 to 8 pesos now earn from 6 to 10 Hours were eight then, and 
are now Indemnities under the Sonora Labor Law have replaced indem- 
nities at the company’s pleasure There has been no labor trouble of any 
kind for a decade The miners are not organized 

* Federaci6n de Smdicatos Mineros del E‘?tado de Jalis^ro is ils name 

* Beoeath the state board ore local boards m towns with important industries 
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The unescapable vanaLion Lhat characterizes Mexico and the bearing of 
the personal factor is revealed in the report in 1927 of an American-owned 
company in Zacatecas^ operating two mines and a power plant to serve both, 
with a total of 800 men, that 

Ubor conditions here are pretty bad, and we have had almost a constant struggle to 
protect ourselves I he writer’s opinion is that the laws arc spoiling the workmen 
It IS only the worst that take ulvantage of the law We rarely have any trouble 
with the better class of men — the former using it as a means of collecting pay for 
not working On the whole we have been fortunate in avoiding strikes, etc , but 
have had man\ individual cases, and our success in settling them has depended 
largely upon the jicrson who happens to be in charge for the labor department at 
the Lime ’ Some of them have been rather rabid, and in such cases a perfect defense 
has been flagranti v ignored, and we have been forced to fall back on our only hope, 
I e "amparo ” ^ Our policy is to settle all labor complaints fairly if we are given 
a chance, rather than have them go to the “ juntas ” for adjustment ^ 

The men in this Zacatecas company belong Lo the C R O M Their 
wages range from a minimum of one peso daily for unskilled workers to 
three pesos for the skilled miners Technically skilled workers, in the 
power plant, receive more, boiler makers earning as high as four and 
electricians an eight-peso maximum 

Governmental and labor cooperation with a company in financial diffi- 
culty IS illustrated by the experience of “Dos Estrellas, ’ a French-owned 
silver mine on the bonier of Mexico and Michoacan Its ore is petering out 
The yield per Lon had diminished so that in 1926 the company was headed 
for a loss of $95,000 pesos So iL proposed a wage cut to its 2000 workers m 
the mine and Lo the 200 in the mill The Ministries of Hacienda (Treasury) 
and of Industry, Commerce and Labor sent representatives, who agreed 
The men themselves were more than willing, as the “El Oro“ silver mine 
neardiy in the State of Alexico had closed down because of the exhausting 
of its veins, throwing several thousand men out of w'ork and the “Dos Es- 
trellas” miners realized that they faced the same catastrophe An approx- 
imately 15 per cent cut was therefore made in December, 1926, saving 
$20,000 pesos monthly The resulting average wage was $2 20 pesos daily 
and the minimum $i 25 Prevnous to Lhat there had been no labor problem 
since 1921 when a portion of the higher paid mechanics struck for a wage 
increase and lost The state labor law providing an eight-hour day and 
compensation for injunes is strictly obeyed 

‘ The stale’s labor ileparLmcnt which sends its inspectors to the mine 

* fin iiijuiu tion 

’The Roxernor ol Zaialecas is (iqji?-) Fernando Rodarte, one of the C R 0 M leaders It 
follows that the Junta dc Coniilmufin j ArbiLraje in which he appomts the government representa- 
tive wiih the deeding vote, is strongly pro labor 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Textiles are Mexico’s leading manufactures One hundred and thirty- 
five cotton mills employ 44,250 workers, of whom 33,412 are men, 7424 
women, and 3414, minors * Some 60 per cent of the industry is French- 
owned, 35 per cent Spanish, and British, American, and Mexican capital 
have one or two mills each 

Under Diaz the working da> was twelve hours, and in some factories, 
thirteen In igi2 during the Madero regime, it w^as shortened to ten hours 
and the wage of $i 25 (Mex cy ) established for regular operatives Work- 
ers m a number of categories received less In 1917 the adoption of the 
constitution generally reduced the day to eight hours The succeeding 
years were turbulent owing to strikes for wage increases and to better 
working conditions, which had been dangerous to limb and health In the 
autumn of 1925 under the auspices of the Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, employers’ and workers’ delegates met and after nearly 
a year’s scs'.ion> adopted a '‘convencinn tcxtil ” It provides for compensa- 
tion in case of injury or death and more healthful factory environment I^ 
established two siightlv' different wage scales reflecting the cost of living 
in different parts of Mexico, with minimum daily wages of I2 20 and $2 00 
pesos Under the piece system highly skilled operatives may earn as high 
as twent>-fi\X‘ pesos daily Since then there has been relative peace in 
the industry to date 

Previous profits were enormous, sometimes 100 per cent One small 
mill in Guadalajara erected m 1924 with a total oiitlav of ^ioo,ckdo (US 
cv ) netted 1|;io2,ooo the first year Ten new mills have been erected in the 
last SIX vears The “convention” was a victory for labor, in that iL secured 
3- 25 to ^5 per cent wage increase and lietter working conditions and a victory 
for capital in Us elimination of continual conflict It will reduce profits 
The more optimistic managements believe that a to 40 per cent profit 
is still possible Others expect difficulty m making ends meet 

The Indus tr\ is conducted inefficiently This is the unvarying testimony 
of textile experts from other countries The workers frequently know far 
more about the machinery than the management Most companies have 
no cost accounting system worthy of the name While the high protective 
tariff gives them a virtual monopoly on the Alcxican market, they cannot 
compete abroad with manufacturers m the United States These can place 
the coarse cotton cloth known as manta, out of which are made the camtsas 
and calzones, the white pyjama costume worn by the native south of the Rio 
Grande, in Guatemala for 40 cents a pound (U S cy ) which is less than 
neighboring Mexico can do 

* Estadfstica de Hilados y Tejidos de '\Igroddn y Lana, Secretarfa de Hacienda y Crddito PdblicD, 
DepLo de Impueslos Especiales, igzs-d, p 4 
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On the other hand, the managements complain with justice of the relative 
inefficiency of the Mexican worker Judged by output the Mexican is higher 
paid than the American mil] hand In the United States a girl runs 1200 
spindles A spinner in Mexico takes care of but 400, and often has an 
assistant to boot In Alabama, with cotton products equivalent in value 
to Mexico, 18,275 wage earners produced goods to a value of $51,149,736 
(U S cy ),^ while Mexico with 44,250 workers — two and a half times as 
many — produced $51,338,639 worth 

An obstacle to progress has been the refusal of Secretary of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor Morones to permit the importation of automatic 
machinery, except in the case of new mills, on the ground that this would 
create unemployment Citing the experience in the United States that 
labor-saving machinery had increased production and wages, benefiting 
both the country as a whole and Lexlile labor specifically, has not availed to 
change this attitude, which is that of American orgamzed labor m its earlier 
days ^ 

The textile workers arc a hundred per cent orgamzed Those m the 
Federal District, numbering about 7500, are members of the CGT In 
Jalisco the force in five factories belongs to an independent state organization, 
the Federacidn Textil Some 12,000 in Puebla, more than 2000 m Tlaxcala, 
and 7500 in the State of Vera Cruz in Jalapa*and Orizaba belong to the 
CRO M 

In these last mills labor is ruinously undisciplined The Convencion 
Textil has not served because labor does not do its part The abuse is worst 
in the four mills of the French-owned Compania Industrial de Orizaba, 
employing 5000 workers, one of ^^hlLh at Rio Rlanco was the shambles of 
1907 From the ill treatment of the workers twenty years ago the pendulum 
has swung far the other way The men often refuse to do as they are told, 
and it is not possible to discharge a man without the union’s consent Not 
infrequently weavers, when the spirit moves them, quit their machines for 
the street, to sip a locally brewed cfrvcrita, leaving iheir looms unattended 
If while ihev are awav a thread breaks and no one is there to tie it, the 
resulting defect spoils the cloth The fines which formerly would have 
resulted arc now forbidden under the Vera Cruz labor law The management 
has no redress In 1926 the company 's steadily dwindling dividend was cut 
from six to four per cent It faces further reduction unless its labor begins 
sensing its responsibilities 


* The Mcmtan figures are for IQ25 The Mabama figures are 1921 See Report of Spemal In- 
vesLigation into C onditions m the Textile Industry m MassaLhuaeUs and the Southern States, made 
by the Department of Libor and Industries uf ihu Common'wealth of Massachusetts tq 2^, p la 
^ The Vmencan Federation of Labor's present attitude may be found m the report of the Trade 
Union C onference on UimmaLion of Waste in Industry held in Philadelphia, Apnl, 1927 Am 
federalionisl, June, 1927 
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TOBACCO INDUSTRY 

Eight hundred and fifty establishments manufacture cigarettes and 
cigars from tobacco grown m Mexico Of these 286 are registered as fac- 
tories The largest is El Buen To no with a production of fourteen million 
cigarettes daily, paying 70 per cent of the taxes on manufactured tobacco 
m the republic The factory in Mexico City is thoroughly up-to-date, a 
model of efficiency and cleanliness, with modern machinery on some of which 
it holds the patents The company also designs and prints its own advertis- 
ing material, a few of its posters having high artistic value It employs 
1300 men and women They have been organized for eight years being 
among the earliest unions to join the C R O M There has been no labor 
trouble of any kind The employees are well paid and well treated 
The minimum wage for women is $2 25 pesos a day, and some earn as high 
as $8 00 The minimum wage for men is $3 00 pesos and a few skilled 
mechanics attain $25 00 pesos These wages are more than double what 
they were before the Revolution Then the working day was twelve hours 
It was ten hours from 1912 to 1917, when it became eight Each worker also 
at the end of the year gets a bonus of one month’s salary which is the 
equivalent of profit-sharing to the extent of 8] per cent The company 
pays dividends on its stock which vary between 13 and 20 per cent The 
ownership is about evenly divided between Mexican, French, and Swiss 
stockholders, but the management is Mexican — the manager for some 
years having been J J Reynoso, one of the senators from the State of 
Mexico The business is an example of what may be achieved indus- 
trially in Mexico, and of a wholly satisfactory relation between capital, 
labor, government, and community 

Competition in the industry is keen Not all have done well In 1919 
there were but three large ^ and eight medium-sized factories in Mexico 
The balance has come m since, including the second largest, El Aguila, 
belonging to the British- American Tobacco Company As there is no 
exportation in view of the prohibitive tariffs in the United Staies and other 
countries, the tremendous increase is divided among the same number of 
smokers, which is estimated at not over three million out of a total popu- 
lation of fourteen The third largest company. La Tabacalera, has suf- 
fered From SIX million cigarettes daily eight years before, its production 
dropped to one million in 1926 

Having "gone mho the red" that year, the management felt it necessary 
to cut down Its working force This consisted of 362 factory hands and 
42 office employees, about half being organized in the C R O M since 1924 
The remainder, the litres ^ were chiefly the older workers, and the C R O M 
organizers, while eager to unionize the whole shop, did not msist upon it 


1 Buen Tone, Tabacalera, and CompalLIa Cicaxera Mexic ana 
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The company's financial difficulty being demonstrable, the reduction in 
personnel was approved, and the 362 factory workers were reduced to 169 
and the 42 ofhce employees to 20 The company was obliged to pay every 
discharged employee three months’ wages, amounting to more than $150,000 
pesos There was some difference of opinion as to what workers should be 
released, the CROM crowd wanting only ‘ free" workers discharged 
while these wanted the re ten lion based on seniority which would have kept 
all of them The matter was f nally^ settled by letting go an equal number of 
each based on seniority within each group The management expresses 
appreciation in the way this painful process was rendered easier by the 
cooperation of the CROM delegates, the brothers Jose and Salvador 
Alvarez 

The workers are well treated The minimum salary for men is $3 00 
pesos and $2 00 for women, but the women do lighter work Full payment 
IS made during illness no matter what the cause but the workers must present 
a physician's certificate that they have bten ill There 1^, according to the 
management, a limited amount of malingering In addition the employees 
get with pay, as holidays, January i, February 5 (Constitution Day), 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Holy U'cek, May i (Labor Dav), May 
c; (Anniversary of the Hattie of Puebla),^ September 16 (Independence 
Day), November i and 2 (the Day of the Dead), December 12 (Guadalupe 
Day), and Christmas — which total the equivalent of I wo working weeks 

It is not possible to shift a worker from one class of work if m the opinion 
of the management he would be more satisfactory elsewhere, without the 
permission of the shop committee While the relations with the workers 
are most friendly, it is the management’s impression that there has lieen a 
distinct lessening of production per individual since unionization, the de- 
crease being estimated at per cent and applying equally to union and non- 
union workers The management considers this a world-wide phenomenon,^ 
found equally among its competitors, and attributes the diminution of 
profits chiefly to the increased rompetUion 

SOFT BFVEHACE INDUSTKY 

Where unionization is definitely blamed for damage without compensating 
benefit to the workers is in the soft drink industry w^here comparisons are 
available since out of forty factories engaged in making ‘ tonics,'’ mineral 
water, and other non-alcoholic beverages, only eight are unionized ^ — all 
in the C R O M 

The plaint of the largest, Sidral Mundet, is echoed by the others ^ and is 

* When the French troops were detea 1«J m 1^62 

■ For a lOiifjrmalion of this view in -Vniencan mdustry see statistics in Waste m Industry by the 
Commiltee * * * of the Federated \meruaji Engineering Societies, p tq6 

■ May, igzy 

* H Gallo, La Furlsima, Eleetjopura, Higi^mca, Chapultepec, ExcelsiQr, Veracruzana 
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answered by the labor leaders only in general terms This was established 
in 1903 and is owned by Seftor Arturo Mundet, a Spaniard Its chief prod- 
uct IS "Sidral,” a bottled cider In 1917 the working day was reduced from 
nine to eight hours Wages had also been rising so that $2 00 pesos was the 
daily minimum as against JBi 00 peso m Diaz’s Lime, but some got a great 
deal more, salesmen on commission averaging ten pesos 

In 1925 the workers were unionized The management did not oppose, 
though it feared this move, and its fear was realized, for a strike followed 
immediately in which double w^ages, and ''double time” instead of “time” 
for overtime, were sought The latter was granted, and the wage increase 
compromised at 20 per cent , so that the minimum wage became $2 40 pesos 
a day 

However, the men actually earn no more and in many cases less than 
before, for whereas, formerly, they would average one or two hours overtime, 
now there is none Moreover, collectively they are much worse off, because 
their number has been gradually reduced from 275 to ii^n In 19215 the 
larger number produced 24,000 bottles daily" In 1927 the smaller number 
produced about 10,000 daily, a 2^ per cent decline m worker efficiency 
This the management asserts is due to a change in the spirit of the men 
The management can no longer discharge anyone The shop committee, 
the real boss, passes on everything It forbade the discharge of one salesman 
who did not attend to business at all, and about whom twcnly-two com- 
plaints came in from various customers To the union, the bindicato de 
Fabricantes de Aguas Gaseosas, twenty-six delegates go from the Mundet 
factory 

The falling off in production, which has caused a drop in the payment of 
production taxes from 14,000 pesos in 19215, to 114,1500 in 1927, the manage- 
ment attributes go per cent to the union, and but 10 per cent to the country's 
economic crisis The owner, Senor Mundet, reasons, that having got what 
they wanted the men should work at least as efficiently as before He has 
spoken to several of the GROM leaders, Alfredo V 6 rez Medina, secretary 
of the Federation of Unions in the Federal District, to Jose Hurtado, who is 
a national deputy, and "Salvador Alvarez to sec whether it is not possible 
to improve conditions The three leaders above referred to have always 
been very pleasant, but say they cannot do anything — that it is up to the 
sindicato LSenor Mundet also once secured an interview with the C R O M 
leader, Morones, after he had become secretary of industry, who promised 
to do something about it, but did nothing 

FIBER INDUSTRY 

Unionization by the C R O M on other occasions has been helpful 
The Atlas Company of San Luis Potosi, manufacturers of cordage and other 
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fiber products, told me in 1925 of continual labor trouble until six months 
previous, when following the advice of the then governor of the state, Aurelio 
Mannque, they had presented no further obstacles to their men’s organizing 
in the C R O M Difficulties ceased at once 

The question of lessened per worker production and of a changed spirit 
IS a moot one, agitating Mexican industry Employer opinion is far from 
uniform thereon , industries differ and one employer's experience has varied 
greatly from the next in the same industry One element, vihich eludes 
statistics and the written account, is the jicrsonal equation The personality 
and attitude of an employer has often determined pleasant or unpleasant 
relations with his labor — to a far greater degree than would occur m the 
United States On the other hand, the personality of the labor leaders who 
have handled a given difficulty, and a difference in the line of conduct of 
even the same lea Her at various Limes, supply inconsistencies which are 
difficult to understand for one unaccjuainted with the Mexican scene 

STLLL INDUSTRY 

Thus the American owned Consolidated Rolling Mills in the capital, one 
of Mexico’s three steel companies, long had constant difficulties with its 
workers It lost a strike precipitated by its at tempt to prevent their union- 
izing and while subsequent relations have been pleasant, the owners complain 
of the men’s lack of interest, and Lhcir diminished production On the other 
hand, the great Compania l undidora of Monterrey,^ making more than 
90 per cent of Mexico’s manufactured steel with an annual production of 
t)o,ooo tons to its two competitors’ c;ooo, has had no trouble whatever with 
Its 2500 workers m Monterrey, ^00 in the manganese mines north of that 
city, and 500 in the Cerro del Mercado, the famous iron mountain in Du- 
rango True, It has done e\cr\ thing for its workers — gardens, and agricul- 
tural land besides, schools, a sports field, a stadium, a model dairy, et cetera 
— but in other cases benevolence alone has proved far from successful 

The Fundidora's employees are organized m a union of their own, 
neither company union nor affiliated v\Uh any national organization The 
workers arc fully satisfied with conditions If the company wishes to dis- 
charge an employee it is obliged to consult the Junta dc Conciliacion y 
Arbitraje of Monterrey which, according to the testimony of both labor and 
capital, IS fair and without definite bias in favor of one or the other 

BREWING INDUSTRY, CEMENT INDUSTRY 

Other examples of independent unions working satisfactorily to both 
men and management, arc found in the great Moclezuma brewery at Orizaba, 

' Of its raoital to ner cent is Mexican, per cent AiDencoji, 15 per cent Spanish 
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employing 4500 men, organized since 1918, working eight hours at an aver- 
age of $2 50 a day as against ten hours for i peso a day in Diaz’s time , ^ and 
the Tolteca Cement Company at San Marcos, Hidalgo, which supplies half 
the cement used in the republic It has had no labor trouble in four years, 
its men having organized a local union in 1924 Discharge, unless for some 
grave offense such as violence or theft, is accompanied by payment of three 
months' wages, and injuries are compensated for under the state labor law 

SHOE INDUSTRY 

But benevolent paternalism per se apparently does not, in all cases, 
satisfy the Mexican workers of to-day, as the experience of Scnor Carlos 
Zetma illustrates He is a public-spintcd “gentleman of the old school ” 
He conducted a model shoe factory, the “Excelsior,” largest among ten 
Mexican factories, which together with some forty smaller shops supply the 
50,000 pair daily output, which cares for Mexico's needs — importation, in 
consequence of the protective tariff, being negligible 

Senor Zetma’s factory with its school, gymnasium, swimming-pool, and 
other comforts, far exceeded the requirements of revolutionary legislation 
Nevertheless, as he himself states with some bitterness, not one of his 1100 
unorganized employees hesitated to join the union at the instigation of 
C R O M orgam/ers Not a few, however, he said, assured him privately 
that they had l>een perfectly contented as they had l)cen In indignation 
at what he termed their ingratitude and in his distaste for dividing his 
authority wuth workers' committees, he withdrew from business 

I could find no “Excelsior” employees who would admit that fear played 
a part in their attitude and there was no evidence of pressure and of the 
artificial imposition of a C R O M union as occurred in other instances, such 
as the “Universal” strike 

THE “universal” STRIKE 

Felix F Palavicini, one of the intellectuals of the Revolution, had 
founded this metropolitan daily in 1916 lie had signed individual con- 
tracts with all Its workers, editorial and mechanical In point of hours, 
working conditions, sick benefits, insurance, etc , this newspaper had gone 
far ahead of the constitubon A spint of camaraderie prevailed throughout 
the shop 

One man, Moreno Irrazabal, through oversight had no contract At 
least, a search for it m the files produced none when he presented himself 
to Senor Palavicmi, saying that he represented an organization called the 
Liga de Redactores de la Prensa (league of newspaper editors), affiliated 


* Similaj conditinns prevail in the other brewenea 
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with the C R O M and wanted recognition for it He admitted frankly that 
he was the only member at the time but that there would be more It was 
explained to him that all the rest of “El Universal’s “ staff were entirely 
satisfied with the conditions of employment and the individual contract, 
and that there was no reason why a sj>ecial and different one should be made 
in this case He insisted, however, and as he was obviously looking for 
trouble was asked to leave, being given three months’ wages 

On the night of Sept 7, 1922, a group of armed men, members of the 
C R O M from Fabrilrs^ the military factories then under the direction of 
Luis N Morones, the C R O M leader, ivas stationed about the “El Univer- 
sal” office waiting for the responsible editors to go home Editor Palavicim, 
who was acLUStomtd to wait until the last form was closed, left at 2 A M 
The date was sigmhcant, as the day’s issue, of September 8, was a special 
number m connection with the annual festival of the Virgin of Covadonga, 
which IS observed by the Spanish colony m the capital The number carried 
extra pages and some nine thousand pesos' worth of advertising At 2 45 
A M , armed men led by Schor Irrazabal, pistol in hand, invaded the plant, 
told the pressmen that a strike had been declared, compelled them, at the 
point of the pistol, to go out, planted the red and black C R O M flag in the 
doorway, and stationerl workmen and members of the Federal District police 
on guard The day’s issue did not appear, although a large part of it had 
already been printed 

At nine in the morning about 21^0 “El Universal" editors, reporters, 
hnotypers, pressmen, and advertising men presented themselves at Pala- 
vicini's house to protest against this assault Two of them had alreadv 
been to sec General Calles, then secretary of Gobernacion, and he had 
informed them that the strike was due to the management’s refusal to 
recogm/x the union Then and there all those present, the entire force of 
“El Universal,” organized themselves into a union, the Union de Redactores 
\ Emplearlos de la Cia Penodlstica, and Senor Palavieini instantly 
rctognized this Its Ijemg a non-C R O AI union, however, was not 
satisfactory to the C R O M authorities Despite appeals to President 
Obregon and promises of relief the shop remained closed Senor Palavicmi 
then declared his intention of keeping closed m protest In that case, he 
was told, the C R O M would seize the plant and run it To avoid this he 
had hm propel Ly attached 1)V his largest creditor, the National Paper and 
Tvyie Company, to the amount of his indebtedness — $1815,000 pesos This 
tffetlivelv put a damper on any schemes of seizure, as the sei/cr would have 
had to pay that sum first Meanwhile a few hnotypers and mozos were also 
persuaded to join new C R O M unions ^ At the end of a week, owner 
Palavicim was piermitted to reopen his plant on agreeing to pay the wages of 
all his men during that week and the paper reappeared on September 14, 

* THl liiK'in »lc Linulipislas and the Uni6n de Obreros de I'eriodims 
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1922 The paper’s non-appearance for one week had cost him $100,000 
pesos 

The purpose of this alleged strike, which Senor PaJavicini and five of his 
staff ^ declared was not a strike at all but a "hold-up,” was to achieve control 
of the newspapers, so that nothing critical of the C R O M might appear 
Previously the paper on occasion had attacked C R O M methods and 
leadership In consequence Senor Palavicini decided to sell his paper at 
the earliest moment, and did so the following April, 1923 

The "Universal” strike reveals a C R O M policy which does not appear 
on the surface The C R 0 M 's declared purpose is the betterment of the 
working class Unionization is the immediate method and rcali/ation of the 
provisions of Article 123 the first objective But concomitant with this 
social program has been a frank participation in politics which has carried 
Mexican labor into political combinations and intrigues which are sufficiently 
questionable to cause their presentation to the world in a rosier guise than 
the facts warrant Thus the "Universal” strike was alleged to be to main- 
tain the principle of the collective contract ^ 

The C R O M ’s political wing, the Partido Labonsta Mexicano, founded 
in 1919, won its spurs \^hen it supported Obregon the next year against 
Carranza Prompt recognition of its services came in the extremely friendly 
attitude of interim president Adolfo de la Huerta In his six months’ term 
he settled forty-three strikes, all in favor of labor Analysis of these conflicts 
reveals that virtually all sought to materialize rights granted by the new 
constitution A further recognition came in Obregon 's appointing of Luis 
N Morones as head of the federal military factories (Fabnles), ranking 
just below a cabinet position, and General CclesLino Gasca to the Federal 
District governorship The government print shops also went to C R O M 
workers Beyond this was steady support of the C R O M in most of its 
strikes 

The technique of these strikes is important, for it should be understood 
that government backing and not labor strength has been the real deciding 
factor in virtually every one of them When a strike is declared the sinkers 
plant labor’s red and black flag — la handera rojinepa — in the doorway 
of shop or factory The flag acts not merely as announcement but as an 

* Ihese five separately interviewed in 1027, had not for several years been employees of Sefior 
Palavicini 

^The constitution says nothinR about collective contracts, and the pretext for the “strike" was 
found in the ildusc giving workers the right to organize Iht C R 0 M 's poMtian, a'? set forth by 
Morones was a,s follows 'In the formidable struggle unfolding in * * • Alevico it is fun flam enial 
that the individual labor contrail be abolished and be replaced by the collective contract as the 
workers’ only Siifeguard in their relations with capital ♦ * * Otherwise they would individually 
he at Its mercy Had it not been for the labor's policy of abolishing the individual contract the 
labor movement m Mexico would not exist to day ’’ (Speech m Chamber of Deputies, quoted m 
broadside to Partido Labonsta Mexicano, issued by its officers Sipt 1Q22 ) 

However, the imposition of a union on workers wholly satisfied with individual contracts and 
the imposition of a C R O M union when they formed one of their own, disclosed ulterior pur 
poses 
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effective padlock None may come or go, stnker or non-stnker Federal 
troops enforce this labor fiat That these forces are to preserve order and 
prevent sabotage or other damage to the owner’s property incidental to the 
strike IS the allegation Iheir truer purpose is to support the strikers 

While under Diaz the Government invariably sided with capital, now 
in the majority of cases the shoe is on the other foot And whereas in the 
United States a foreign labor agitator is deported for activities deemed 
against *‘our form of government,” in Mexico it is the foreign capital agi- 
tator, the superintendent who violates constitutional provisions and refuses 
to comply with the labor laws, who may have Article 33 applied to him ^ — 
a policy both nationalistic and popular Of course the ill-fated foreign 
manager or foreman who “gels thirty-three-ed/’ may be no more guilty of 
any real offense than many a luckless alien worker in the United States whom 
a chance remark or reputation for “radicalism” has made an object of 
suspicion and persecution In many strikes not only is the factory embar- 
goed, but the company s private offices situated elsewhere are likewise 
beflagged — even when there may not be a single striking employee within 
The courts alone through an amparo may give relief Prevented from hiring 
strike-breakers and also deprived of access to files, mail, telephone, the 
manager has little choice but to yield, and as the constitution provides 
that he must pay the strikers' wages when the strike has been “lawful,” 
which it can almost always be declared to be, the mounting indemnity makes 
quick yielding desirable It is the employer not the worker who is “starved 
out” m a long drawn-out strike By this method labor during the Obregon 
administration steadily strengthened its position 

But not all labor Political maneuvering within the labor movement 
had made the C R O M the governmental favorite child as against C G T , 
railroad, independent, and company unions Within the administration 
preparatory to his rebellion, de la Huerta clandestinely subsidized railroad 
and C G T leaders Obregon, and Calles even more favored the C R O M 
In the rebellion a section of the railroad workers supported de la Huerta 
The C R O M was mihtantly pro-Government and pro-Calles and in the 
Government’s hairbreadth victory figured decisively It organizedbattalions, 
held the undefended capital by vendetta and other tactics w'hen Obregon 
was fighting on the Jalisco and Vera Cruz west and east fronts, and furnished 
the most obvious body of Obregonist public opinion Its close and friendly 
relations with the American Federation of Labor established some years 

• The conilitutiimaJ ariitle which gives the president the power "to eipel from the republic forth- 
with, and. without judicial process, any foreif^ner whose presence he may deem inexpedient " A 
I ase 13 reported m the C R O M bulleUn of Marih u IQ27. as follows “The federation of work- 
ers groups of Jalisco sent us an ample report on the bad conduct of the Peruvian, Juan L Morales, 
foreman of the textile factory La Expenentia, who look advantage of his ixjst solely to vex his 
workers, and to utter slurs on the present f.FOvcrnineiit, which m their judgement mented his expul- 
sion from the country The central committee esteeming the petition of our comrades * * * to 
be just immediately made the necessary representations to the Secretarfa of Gobemacidn, and 
obtained ihe president’s signature lo the decree of expulsion on December 20 " 
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before threw that body's influence behind the Coolidge policy of shipping 
arms to Obregon while embargoing them to the rebels, and American union 
labor on its own account worked effectively to prevent arms' smuggling 
across the border Perhaps never before was international labor cooperation 
more effectively demonstrated than on that occasion Gompers, Johnston 
of the Machmists, Furuseth of the Seamen, and many other American union 
leaders virtually made the Mexican Government’s cause their own and that 
of their organizations, because they considered its success or failure insepa- 
rable from that of Mexican trade-unionism 

Calles entered office completely identified with the C R O M and called 
Morones to the cabinet to the important Ministry of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor Apart from the political utilities involved, appointing labor's 
outstanding leader to this post was replete with possibilities for good Thus 
to centralize the responsilnlUy for a harmonious development of the rela- 
tions of capital and labor was far-sighted It lifted labor into a partnership 
of responsilnlity It offered lalior the chance to demonstrate that Us aspi- 
rations were not ruinous, but consistent with national prosperity From his 
new position the C R O M leader could dictate, direct, and determine labor 
policy and shape a modus mvendi between capital and labor He had an 
absolutely free hand Calles supported him unfailingly, and the withdrawal 
of two cabinet ministers, Valenzuela and Pani,^ was, in part at least, due to 
their hostility to Morones So dominant was his influence 

Since then the relation of government and the C R O AI wmg of Mexican 
labor has been that of one hand washing the other Under the protection 
and stimulus of the administration the CROM grew In moments of 
natiohal crisis the CROM mustered its strength for the administration 
The labor parade in the capital at the time of the incipient Catholic rebellion 
in August, 1926, was such a show of support 

This gov'^ernment backing was for the CROM Rival labor organ- 
izations did not secure it in their conflicts with capital, and in a contest with 
the CROM were invariably worsted The C G T was given a virtual 
death blow in the carmen’s strike of 192^ — although its violence at that 
time more than justified such a governmental course An independent union 
among the street-car workers subsequently formed met a similar fate in 
1925 Beneath the railroad workers’ strike in 1926-7, which was defeated, 
lay the rivalry of the two great organizations, the railroad workers desiring 
to maintain their autonomy, the CROM aspiring to control them 

When speaking of "desire to control," one must distinguish between 
the organizations and their leaders While elected delegates from each 
union acting in assemblies give I he workers an apparently democratic 
control of themselves, internal politics, as in most labor movements, or one 

* Valenzuela, Secrelaiy of Gobernacifln, resigned in igzS, and Pam, Secretary of Ilai lenda, m 
1927 
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might as well say in most so-called democracies, achieves, mstead, ruler- 
ship, rather than representation, by leaders The masses who ostensibly 
''rule” are merely manipulated, sometimes for tlieir benefit, but mvariably 
for the leaders’ The Mexican labor movement is no exception The 
C R O M and Labor Party are managed by a small inner clique, the so- 
called Grupo Accidn Its eighteen members have ’‘fought and bled” 
together for more than a decade, since the days when one was a labor 
agitator at the risk of one’s life All have narrowly escaped death, have 
variously been imprisoned or exiled for the Mexican labor movement, and 
have been among its pioneers So now they feel entitled to direct it 
To-day they have earned the reward of their struggles in positions of 
power and profit in the organization and in politics The party had, in 
1927, one cabmet member out of seven,^ eleven out of fifty-eight senators, 
forty deputies out of 272, two governors out of twenty-eight,^ the Mexico 
City municipal government, and that of a number of surrounding towns in 
the Federal District In states where they cannot elect one of their own 
number they support the friendliest candidate and expect favorable treat- 
ment after election These leaders who determine C R O M policy are in 
turn dominated by Morones, whose great political power added to hts 
previous prestige makes him their boss Excepting one or two more in- 
dependent-minded, such as Gasca and Ezequiel Salcedo, who have dis- 
tinctive personalities, all are Morones lieutenants Beneath the insistent 
assertion that principles and not persons guide the C R O M the Hispanic 
tradition of “personalism” has only in a measure been shaken off At 
present what is callerl labor i'\mo by a large section of Mexican workers 
has in U far more Morom^mo than many of them perhaps realize This 
luhrismo (Icadensm) prevails in the other labor organizations but m none 
of them have the leaders achieved the dominance either in their own organ- 
ization or in the community comparable to that of the C R O M directors 

sthfct-cah wokkchs 

The relations of labor leader to worker, of one labor organization to 
another, of government, labor, and capital — in short, a cross-secLion of 
the labor movement — are illustrated m the history of the Mexico City 
sLrcet-car employees 

Under Portino Diaz conductors received ten centavos an hour and 
motormen fifteen Thev worked seven days a week (there was no Sunday 
off) and twelve hours a day — as a minimum, for sometimes the hours were 
much longer, as men, not relieved at the end of a run, had to keep on P'or 
overtime the regular rate was paid One man whose hours began at four 
in the morning w as not reliev ed until midnight Following this twenty-hour 


^ Morones 


’ Malian; RoJrtpotz in HidAlfjo and Fernando RcwJarte m Zacatecas 
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stretch, his home being half an hour from the car barns at Jndianilla, he 
overslept, not reporting till five that morning, after three hours’ sleep He 
was suspended without pay for a ^eek In 1901^, after pleading vainly for 
better conditions, the men attempted to strike, but the Government broke 
the strike, and the leaders were discharged 

In 1911, under Madero, the same conditions still obtained, and another 
strike was also broken by the governor of the Federal District, Alberto Garcia 
Granados More leaders were fired Nothing v^as changed till after 
Huerta’s fall, when the men struck under Carranza whom they had sup- 
ported, some having formed part of the hatallont’s rojos^ after the Villa- 
Carranza split This time they achieved an eight -hour day, a six-day week, 
and double pay for overtime In 1915 they struck briefly out of sympathy 
for the school-teachers — who were striking for unpaid salaries — many 
other labor organizations likewise striking in sympathy 

The company was opposed to the changed conditions and to the 
union This had been formed in igii as the Federacion de Tranvfas 
which in 1915 joined a new national organization the Confederacion Nacional 
de Trabajadores (C G T ) whose mainstay in fact the strecL-car workers 
were Difficulties between men and management were continuous In 
consequence of this and other revolutionary troubles the company was taken 
over and run by the Government ' When it was handed back to the man- 
agement in 1919, the workers were an unruly lot The} came to work when 
they pleased, and no one could be discharged, no matter what his offense 
After the fall of Carranza a split developed among the workers The 
majority felt that they were being exploited by their leaders who were calling 
strikes on every pretext, and not permiLLing the men to work who wanted 
to The leaders profited by these strikes, because then other unions would 
make contributions — which the leaders kept Wearied of such perform- 
ances, finally, early in 192^, the men discharged their strike committee 
Nevertheless, a strike was called with which perhaps only twenty per cent 
of the men sympathized, this minority threatening the others with vio- 
lence With government soldiers on the cars, and the majority of the 
workers, service was maintained but slightly impaired Then strikers 
fired on a car from the C G T headquarters on the A\ emda Uruguay, killing 
and wounding a number of persons That broke the strike The company 
discharged no one, but gave the strikers a period in which to return to work 
A number who did not, automatically cut themselves olT 

The company employees now consisting of those who had opposed the 
destructive leadership of the C G T and had stayed at work formed another 
organization, the Union, unrelated to any national body, believing such 
independence better for them Before long they numbered 3000 out of the 

' The company hu a claim before the International Claims Commission for damage and losses 
dunog that pieriod 
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4000 employees, the remaining 1000 being indifferent This was not a 
company’s union, however The company would not recognize it, although 
willing to deal with its committees In December, 1924, certain new 
employees, members of the C R O M , sought to have a new organization, 
the Alianza/ recognized They represented a very insigmficant fraction of 
the workers 

On Deceml>er 24, 1924, under the letter-head of this Alianza at 64 
Belisario Dominguez (St), the CROM headquarters, an official who 
signed himself "G S Guillen, Secretary of the Interior,” wrote to the com- 
pany manager, complaining that certain drivers had worked overtime The 
management replied that those matters were alviays handled by the com- 
mittee of the existing organisation — the Uni6n — and that the company 
could not recogmze the intromission of individuals not employed by the 
company The Union also made the light its own and issued a boletfn^^ 
on December 28, and a mamfifsto- on January 3, 1025, protesting against 
the attempt of "five outside individuals v<ho knew nothing whatever of the 
needs of the workers to interfere ” It asserted that its members were 
entirely satisfied with the treatment they had rtccivetl for two years, since 
the formation of their Union 

The CROM organization, the Alian/a, on February 14 made a demand 
on the company for exclusive recognition, claiming a majority of the workers, 
and giving the company ten days to comply That it did not have a major- 
ity 13 indicated by a letter written b> said organi/alion to the governor of 
the Federal District, and published in the press on February 17, asserting its 
membership in the sLreet-car company to be 1208 (The personnel of the 
company numbered 4000 ) How'ever, even that figure appears exaggerated 
The actual memliership of the \l1an7a certainly did not exceed 300, and m 
its demonstrations, in order to appear numerous, enlisted many persons 
not connecterl with the street-car company 

The company replied that it could not recogmze the Alianza exclu- 
sively, that il was already treating with an organization, the Union, which 
represented the majority of its employees, but that it was willing to treat 
with the Alianza in addition as it was then treating with certain groups and 
individuals who wxre not members of the Union This being unsatisfactory, 
the Alianza declared a strike, although its membership was less than 10 per 
cent of the total The secretary of the government of the Federal District, 
Enrique Delhumeau, was an active member of the C R O M at that time, 
and the Government refused to allow the cars to run although both the 
company and the Unidn insisted they could maintain full service The 

' Alianza de Obreros y Emplcadcifi ae la CumpaAIa de Omnibus y Tranvfas de Mexico, was its 
full name 

■ In the writer’s possession 

' A1 Pdbluo Derlararirtn de la Cla de Tranvias Signed C R G Conway, Mgr Pubbshed 
m Mexico City press, Mari-li 5, igao 
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strike lasted eleven days, at the end of which the Government gave the com- 
pany an ultimatum, which obliged it to recognize the Ahanza exclusively 
with the alternative of having the company seized The company was 
forced to accept, and, likewise to its regret, to discharge at the. behest of the 
C RO M leadership thirteen of the most prominent Union men 

The question of indemnity was put up to the president of the republic 
as arbitrator who decided that the wages of the men for two weeks, amount- 
ing to $r5o,cxx5 pesos, should be paid, one half by the company, one half 
by the Government The company paid its half to a C R O M official 
It IS generally asserted that not more than ^14,000 pesos were distributed 
Three members of the former Union have affirmed that they know of none 
in their organization who got any of the money but that some of the C R O M 
workers did I have personally talked with eight of the Union workers who 
gave me their word that they never received a cent (Of course I may have 
been unfortunate, perhaps the other 2992 did’) CROM officials aver 
that all the men should have got something, but that a committee (of the 
CROM) decided that some of the money should go into the organization's 
treasury Their justification for such a decision, they said, was that the 
forming of the Ahanza was a benefit to all concerned and that the bene- 
ficiaries should be glad to contribute to the organization for the sake of 
“solidarity 

Thus the street-car men became affiliated with the CROM The 
CROM at once took charge, but not for long At the second election 
of officers, old Union men were voted back into office One of the officers 
told me that on Labor Da> , 1927, orders were received from CROM 
headquarters that the roll should be called to see which members of the 
organization were absent from the parade, thereby incurring a penalty 

“Did we call the roll ? We did not They can go to ” this officer 

said And that accurately sums up the feeling of the street-car company 
workers toward the leadership of the national organization in which they 
are perforce enrolled 

It IS pertinent to record, that after all these vicissitudes the relations 
of men and company and likewise of Government and company, were better 
than ever The street-car company is under the same ownership — Cana- 
dian — as the capital light and power company, which is developing for the 
Government an important hydro-electnc project on the Lerma River, in 
Michoacan For three years there has been no labor trouble whatever, 
and both management and men report themselves as wholly satisfied The 
men deal with the management through three committees representing 
track, traffic, and shop workers, respectively Under the collective contract 
of September, 1925, they receive compensation for injury and in case of 
death two years' salary goes to the survivors The company has the right 
to “hire and fire," paying three months' wages if the discharge is to reduce 
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the number of workers One hundred men were released from the car shops 
on that basis in 1926 The wages are now For motormen, 56 centavos an 
hour m the first year, rising to 6j in the fifth, for conductors from 51 to 54 
centavos This scale has been m effect since 1920 and represents a 400 to 
500 per cent increase since the pre-revolutionary days All manner of 
mutual aid and insurance plans provide for savings and old age 

The street-car workers’ story is in a sense the Mexican labor epic to date 
Oppression, strivings, repression, conflict, defeat, conflict, victory, setbacks, 
failure through incxi»eiience, ljetra}<als, internal squabbles, personalism, and 
finally success — the achievement of dignified, body and soul sustaining 
employment, m which labor ami capital can meet on a basis of mutual 
obligation, resjiect, and service 

AGUIIA STRIKE (oiL REFINERY WORKERS) 

Of interunion relations the strike of British oil company's workers begun 
on September 1925, furnishes another example It was called by the 
" Union de Obreros de Minatitliln affiliated with the C R O M , at that time 
a majority, though not an overwhelming one, of the refinery workers in the 
southern Vera Cruz town A contract w^ith them made a year previous of 
the exclusive or “closed shop" type stipulated that the “Union” was to 
provide workers, but allowing members of other unions previously employed 
to retain their positions \ vear later the “Union ” demanded the discharge 
of several, not members, though the company declared that the> had been 
employed previously Ne^ ertheless, it complied, whereupon the other non- 
C R O M workers protested, and on order of the state governor the men 
were reinstated, the governor declaring the contract excluding any group of 
workers from privileges enjoyed b> another contrar> to state law 

Shurlly after in the face of a diminished production, the company 
discharged 14O w'orkers Tht non-C R O workers discharged claimed 
unfair discrimination on the basis of the governor’s decision The company, 
however, refused to grant them inclusion in the C R 0 M union's terms, 
thtTeb> discriminating between two sets of workers The men struck, the 
CROM workers now making common cause with the others, seeing an 
opporlunilv lu unite all of them m their organization Other unions in 
\era C ru? and Pvierto Mexico also struck in sympathy 

The matter, decided in favor of the strikers by the Board of Arbitration 
at Jalapa,^ was appealed to the state courts which reversed the finding and 
went to the Supreme Court Meanwhile the CROM ordered a boycott 
of the company, its gasolene stations in the capital were “picketed,” and 
acts of sabotage occurred there and in other centers where the Aguila had 

' GovenimEnt and labor represcntalives were m atiord The employers' representatives hied 
a dia^ienlirvt repc'ufi 
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property A workers’ manifestation took place in fron t of the supreme court 
at the time the verdict was to be rendered, and the court found in their favor 
condemning the company to pay wages for the six months that the men had 
been on strike — including the sympathetic strikers — some $400,000 pesos 
Getting this sum seemed to have become the only “principle” involved, 
as after the strike C R O M , other union and non-union men were hired 
at the company’s pleasure, the C R O M indeed having lost Us majority 
among the employees Company officials state that the whole affair was 
a frame-up, the sole object of which was to get money This 'would seem to 
be confirmed by the fact that the workers who “won” secured nothing else 
— not even what they had struck for However, it has been not an uncom- 
mon phenomenon for Mexican workers to strike lightly Once having struck, 
the original motive is often overshadowed by the need of financial sustenance 
A study of all the documents and findings reveals only the flimsiest bases 
for the penalties to which the Aguila company was subjected 

PRINTING TRADES 

In two industries is C K O M organized labor unqualitjedl\ condemned 
by employers as arbitrarj., tyrannical, and ruinous In no others is a simi- 
larly severe condemnation expressed or so warranted b> the facts One 
IS the printing trades in the capital 

With business declining and not enough work “to go ’round, ” the power- 
ful Sindicato de Arles Graficas has insisted on full compliance by the employ- 
ing printers of the agreement wffiich it forced on them m 1921; Strikes 
without end were threatened )>> union heads at that time as (he alternative 

Under that agreement skilled printers and engravers arc paid i-J 
pesos an hour and more ^ More troublesome, however, is the prohibition to 
lay off men when work is slack while a rush job necessitates payment of 
“overtime,” " fur then the workers soldier to secure the extra time at higher 
rates and also to compel the employer to call aildiLuinal help The union 
supplies the men and the employer has no choice but to accept at least for a 
day an inefficient workman provided for him * Moren^Tr, the employer may 
not m practice discharge an employee even liy paying three months’ salary ^ 
The worker is his for Me And as the printer knows that no matter how 
sloppy his work he cannot be discharged, he has no incentive to do better 

‘ The thief comptisitor j^els $12 daily chief lilhograiihcr S12 oa , Lhe first uffbct pressman 
52400 the second, Si6 50 etc (Cla-sifiLaiidn ilc CaLegonis y larifas de Sucldos * ^ • de la 
Unifin de Ohreros dc Arles Grifuas de loi Talleres C omercialts ) Ihese images must be judged m 
their relation to other wages paid skilled ]al>or in Mexico 

*"Time and a half” for the first two hours “double timi ’ thereafter Art 10, ReglamenLo 
Intenor dc los TaJleres Grifitos C omernales del Distrito federal 

* Under the agreement (Art 4) the union presents a tnn of candidates to the employer who must 
choose one of them If he prove unsatisfactory the employer may choose again and there is no limit 
to the number of times he may choose 

‘ A clear violation of the constitution but which the strength of the union lan impose 
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Absence with an unsubstantiated plea of illness is common j the owner being 
compelled to pay the absentee’s wages ^ 

Mexico City has some 400 printing establishments, large and small, 
employing about 5000 Sixty-five are unionized Of these four larger and 
twelve smaller establishments have failed since the union agreement^ 
Their former employees walk the streets or '‘^\ait their turn,” at the union 
Being union men they cannot apply for work in the open shops The entire 
industry — such of it as is organized — is on the verge of rmn ^ 

A distorted unionism is responsible The union officials reply that there 
are too many in the printing business and that all cannot make a living 
They also charge the employers with having old-fashioned machinery so 
that they cannot compete with printing in the United States where some of 
the job work from Mexico is now sent, customers finding it cheaper despite 
the double transportation cost The union answer is beside the point 
The master printers can scarcely afford new installations Not a little 
printmg is going to other Mexican cities where the machinery is as obsolete 
as in the capital but the unionism is not * It is the unionism that needs 
first to be modernized and to acquire a working familiarity with economic 
principles ^ Non-union shops in the capital pa> 50 per cent lower wages, 
allow the supply of work to determine freely the hiring and discharge of their 
help, and therefore not only underbid the union shop but guarantee delivery 
at the time promised, which the unionized establishment cannot They 
are prospermg and doing more for labor in that they give more than five 
times the number of workers a livelihood — thus beating union labor at its 
own game Meanwhile, the printing trades federation is responsible for a 
condition not only ruinous to the employer but increasingly so to the worker 
and to the repute of union labor ® 


* The agreement provides (Art 14) thit those who hive workeil from six months to a year may 

collect half pay duniig forty hve days of illnesi from one to thrLCvears three riuarlerpay and over 
three years, full pay Abstnit due to alcohnlism or \ LnereaJ diseisesj is excluded Iml this [lart of the 
OKreeinent ha.s in not a few been a diad letter 

* When the lorpc shops dosed the workers thrown out of cmplovment wure aide to secure their 
three months' wo^es by impoundiiiR the machines bul a.s these usualh hclunRcd not to the print shop 
but to the company whiih nripinally sold them muLh Lonfusiun resulted In one lase so many con- 
flalinx claims arose that presses wire taken apart, and thcir parts held in widely siattcred places 
When one of the print shops, the franio Mlxr iin failed a Imotvpe was seized tu cover wages of 
IjSog pesos due the men The mai hint was sold at more than Lwict. that h^ure, but the two union 
officers who had charge ol the Lransacliou presented the union a receipted bill for the smaller amount, 
having fMuketed the difference 

■ Onepniuing house with a unique reputation for typographic craftsmanship empla>ing seventy 
men one of the few which has \panage(I to keep its head afcwive water, made a preiht of $iq oqq piesus 
in iijaft a new “luw'’ over previous vears because many of Us orders come from large American con- 
cerns which care more about quality than price and therefore demand no estimate, allowing^ the 
printer subsequently to figure up his costs and charge a percentage of profit 

* In the unionized pnnt shops of Tampico, for instance, men can be laid off with thirty days’ 
notice 

* Those romihar with printing trades organizations in the Umted States wall recognize that while 
Mexican conditions differ conMiierably, u is chiefly in degree, and that in pnnciple the muon restric- 
tions are the same in both countries 

•Only one out of eight employers interviewed, head of a photo-engraving establishment, did 
not concur in the others' condemnaUun of the union Speual conditions seem tu have affected tua 
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THE STAGE 

The other branch of the industry which marks the climax of extravagant 
iiniomsm is that related to public entertamment — stage, screen, and music, 
-arganized in various C R O M unions m the Federacion de Sindicatos 
Teatrales 

In ig2i the Olympia Theater, said to seat more people than any show- 
house m Latin-Amenca, was bmlL at a cost of more than $900,000 pesos by 
an American citizen named Randolph P Jennings It was equipped for 
screen or drama It opened witli motion-pictures, followed with vaudeville, 
but for the most part showed “movies ” 

In 1925 an opera troupe which had come to Mexico playing in a small 
house at high prices, had failed, and was about to close when its manager 
sought Mr Jennings’s Olympia at a reasonable rental, hoping that with its 
large seating capacity and by charging low prices he might be able to con- 
tinue A lease was signed 

The day before the operatic opening in the Olympia and just as a dress 
rehearsal in the new setting had begun Mr Jennings was summoned to the 
Fedcracion’s headquarters There he was told that he must declare in writ- 
ing, that at the end of the opera engagement the Olympia Theater would 
be used either as a theater (for operatic or theatrical performances) or as a 
motion-picture house The union had just adopted new rules that it could 
not be used for both purposes The owner protested that no law justified 
such arbitrary procedure, that no such conditions had ever existed > but he 
was obliged, in order to be allowed to carry out his contract with the opera 
company, to sign the agreement committing himself to show only theatrical 
performances in his playhouse lie immediately, however, notified the 
government of the lederal District that his decision had been made under 
compulsion He also pleaded his case before the C R O M leader, the 
secretary of industry, Luis N Morones, but to no result 

The theater owner was helpless, for although the union's proceeding was 
wholly illegal and the courts would so affirm it, should he desire to reopen as 
a motion-picture house, the motion-picture operators’ union, one of the 


relationship to it, his statement hemp “I have never had an> trouble witn my min possibly because 
many of them were m\ comrades when I was a workman myself T have dunt many of them a good 
turn and they have stood by me Sometimes they even protect me from the union which often 
adopts the poliiy of pvillmj, one man down who is doing well m order Lo help another who may nol 
be doing so well bul with whom tht union offiiials arc fnenrlly So when they have wanleci to lake 
away my best workmen ami send them to other shops, which, since good workmen arc scarce, would 
rum me my workmen refuse to move 

“I Lmp]o> about thirty-five lo forty men on an average My business is neither making nor 
losing money We are just living PrnduLUon has decreased ijo per c ent 

"No niw union shops have been openir' since I lit workers ha^^e bttn organized but not a few 
open shops hive and they are making profits 

"The union ran do nothing about them bei aust they are opened enfamtllc (ha( is, they are so 
small that usually one family can run them Samelimes, however, they expand become large 
shops and their workers do not care to he organized becaui»e they know that while uniomats get a 
steady job, they ate not sure of it, and that the union shop itself is likely to go out of business " 
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component unions of the Federacion de Smdicatos Teatrales^ would refuse 
to supply operators Should he then secure mdependent operators, the 
union could, as on a former occasion, ‘‘plant” the red and black strike flag 
across the entrance, effectively closing the theater or, should the Government 
not lend the troops necessary to the successful execuiion of this program, 
place "stink bombs” to drive out anyone who had ventured into the play- 
house This had happened before 

In consequence, when the opera company finished its run, no other 
theatrical spectacle being available, the theater automatically closed, the 
union having forbidden its use as a motion-picture house Mr Jennings, 
however, did not escape the burden of paying three months’ wages to the 
scene-shifters, ushers, and other union employees for whom the closmg of the 
theater constituted a discharge, as he already paid the motion-picture oper- 
ators when the operatic troops came in 

Fortunately for Mr Jennings, he was able to lease the Olympia Theater 
to the Fox Film Compan> for one year, the union having consented to allow 
motion-pictures in case of a lease to another party, and when that lease 
expired the theater was rented by a Mexican named Raul Nunez 

It was now Senor Nunez’s turn for trouble It began with the Musicians’ 
Union, the Sindicato de Filarmonicos, also belonging to the aforenamed 
federation This union was in the habit of making contracts with theaters 
or motion-picture houses for periods of three, six, nine months, or a year 
A clause provides that if written notice is not given by the impresario thirty 
days before the expiration of the contract, iL rene\\s itself automatically fora 
similar period (One moving-picture house lessee in 1925 paid an orchestra 
for nine months because his notification of cancellation was two days late ) 
Senor Nunez was having a hard time financially Receipts had not 
been what he expected He decided to dispense with his orchestras, for in 
addition to the Olympia he had a chain of twelve houses of different sizes 
He therefore notified all the orchestras m due form that their services would 
no longer be required upon the expiration of Lhcir contract 

The Sindicato de Filarmonicos, however, declared that they were not dis- 
chargeable and that Senor Nunez would have to continue to listen to their 
music and pay the piper He called attention to their contracts They 
were unmoved They purposed to continue and that was all there was to it 
Senor Nunez thereupon gave instructions m all his theaters that on 
November i, 1926, w^hen the musicians’ contracts expired, they should not 
be admitted cxcejit as spectators on payment of the customary admission fee 
Thereupon the motion-picture operators’ union composed of operators, 
ticket takers, ticket sellers, and niozos struck compelling the closure of the 
thirteen motion-picture houses 

Righteously aggrieved, Senor Nunez went before the Board of Concili- 
ation and Arbitration of the Federal District It decided wholly in his favor 
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A contract was a contract, he was under no obligation to rehire the musi- 
cians, the motion-picture operators’ strike was illicit, and they should all 
go back to work Justice had apparently been secured 

But no I The motion-picture operators’ union declared that the verdict 
had been bought > Hence they were under no obligation to abide by it 
One cannot compel a man to go to work, can one? Meanwhile, they notified 
Senor Nunez that as he would be held responsible for Lheir wages while his 
theaters were closed it would prove expensive for him in the end It was 
already expensive for him with his other overhead charges continuing but as 
he had a scrap of paper deciding in his favor from the tribunal that sup- 
posedly settled such disputes he felt secure against wage payments to the 
illicit strikers 

Weeks sped by There was great discontent among the working motion- 
picture operators, musicians, and other members of the Federation of Theat- 
rical Unions who were being taxed two pesos a week apiece to support their 
idle comrades The rest were not enthusiastic about the strike but “labor 
discipline” is potent in the C RO M The only happy persons were the 
owners of the rival motion-picture circiuL, the brothers Granat Bank 
ruptcyhad stared them in the face in October, 1926 On and after Novem- 
ber 2 their business picked up wonderfully 

By January the wages bill for the thirteen houses reached the considerable 
sum of |6o,ooo pesos At this time the avuntamtenlo^ the city adminis- 
tration, composed a hundred per cent of C R O M laborites, notified 
Senor Nunez that the tax on admissions (approximately 10 per cent of the 
estimated gross receipts) ^ was due since the municipality had never been 
officially notified of the theaters’ closing Senor Niinez asked pointedly 
how one could pay the admission tax when there had been no admissions 
To this question the C R 0 M ayunlamicnto countered by telling Senor 
Nunez that if he paid those taxes which approximated the amount claimed 
by the C R O M strikers as wages, the sum would be turned over to them, 
and he would be released from that obligation In other words he could 
pay the wages that he did not owe as taxes that he did not owe 

At this time Senor Nunez's lease of the Olympia was drawing to a close 
and Mr Jennings had a chance to rent it to Famous Players provided the 
union would let it open The matter was broached to Alfredo Perez 
Medina, secretary of the Federacion and likewise ofictal mayor of the 
ayuniamtenio ^ 

He decided that if the owner (Jennings) would pay the men’s wages for 
the Olympia, which alone now amounted to $17,000 pesos, he would com- 
promise for 50 per cent of that sum, but if the ownership would not pay, he 
and the union would hold Nunez, the wicked man who had bribed the honor- 

^ Ongmally the tax was computed after a daily count of receipts, later an average was fiaeJ 
* The real working executive of the city's adminis trail on 
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ablejM7i/a, and, moreover, had ‘^mixed in politics" (which apparently only 
certain pnvileged Mexicans may do), responsible for the full amount The 
ownership could see no reason whatever why anyone should pay the men 
anything — least of all, the lessor The offer was reduced to 30 per cent 
The owners wanted to lease their theater which was causmg them a heavy 
loss every day The money was paid It went into the treasury of the 
union The men did not get it — at least so three of them assured me 
The Olympia then reopened 

A new entrepreneur, after Seffor Nufiez^s failure, reopened the other 
twelve theaters, and hopefully attempted to conduct them against the 
invincible odds of labor union leader stupidity and corruption As long as 
there are good "angels" who will come in to take the places of the fallen, 
well and good, for all except those who have been ruined But the proces- 
sion IS not likely to be ttcrnal 

For such burlesque tyranny is not the exception but the rule with the 
Sindicato in question It has since established a new principle in the stage 
world whieh it dominates With every motion-picture house goes a set of 
employees — operators, ticket takers, ushers, and musicians — who are as 
much part of the building as seats or stage, and whose wages are as in- 
escapable as death and taxes If the lessee of a theater, unable to make 
ends meet, suspends operations, the lessor is liable and if he, for some reason, 
escapes, then the charge is made against the owner of the land on which 
the theater stands I Is it legal? Of course not Did not Seiior Nunez 
have the law on his side ? 

At present each motion-picture house is required to have three orchestras, 
each working two and one half hours, for whose players the union scale calls 
for payments of ten or five pesos each, per two and one half-hour "day ” ^ 
The union, moreover, fixes the sue of the orchestra The motion-picture 
house owner may think that five pieces are enough — but he is mistaken 
The union says he requires ten And he may not even select the musiaans 
he wants The union does that 

A French theatrical company arrived in Mexico The prompters' 
union, the Uni6n Mexicana de Apuntadores, sent two of their number 
Anxious to please, the manager accepted them, and gave them the libretto 

"But this is French," said the prompters 

"Certainly, this is a French company and our plays are in French " 

“We know no French," said the prompters 

"But then you will be of no use," said the manager 

"That is unfortunate," said the Mexican prompters, "because you will 
have to pay us just the same " 

"But, you don’t expect to be paid when you render no service," pro- 
tested the manager 

I Motion picture theaters in the capital are open from 4 P M to 1 1 jo — seven and a hall hours. 
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*‘No le hace/’ [it makes no difference] was the reply, '‘those are the 
union rules ” And he had to pay them 

This oppression is not reserved for the capitalistic owners or lessees It 
bears heavily on the unionized wage earners Their union, designed to 
protect them, has become m the hands of its leaders a terrifying creature of 
these Frankensteins of flute and fiddle So, not less than sixteen musicians, 
orchestra players, and others have assured me, with the most fearsome 
injunctions not to quote their names “We should lose our livelihood , they 
would never let us play again “ All this m the name of liberating them from 
“capitalist tyranny ” I 

Every Sunday m beautiful Chap ul tepee Park, in the shadow of century- 
old cypresses, the Orquesta Tfpica, led by the white-haired artist, Miguel 
Lerdo de Tejada, lifts its rich and mellow harmonies into the perfumed 
breeze, an outpouring of the Mexican soul, beneath the ancient Ahuehuetes 
deep-rooted in the soil of Andhuac Once (in iqzy) when a song of Fernandez 
Esperon was on the program, the leader espied that most popular of con- 
temporary composers in the audience, and with a few graceful words of which 
Mexicans are so capable, invited him to conduct his own composition He 
did so amid great enthusiasm But the Fcdcracuin fined Senor Lerdo 
thirty pesos and every member of his orchestra fi\c That Esperdn was 
a member of another C R O M union, the Union of Authors, made no 
difference 

In 1924 two companies were trying to furnish opera to the Mexicans 
A Mexican girl, Porfiria Gomez, after years of study was elated when she 
received a contract from one of them She was to make her debut in “II 
Trovatore “ One further formality remained — to join the Opera Singers’ 
Union, the Sindicato de Cantantes de Opera, without which neither pnma 
donna nor chorus-girl may sing even do on a Mexico City stage She joined 
and paid her quota The union, however, some of whose members were 
“interested” m the rival company, thereupon passed a rt^lamento that the 
right to sing did not become effective for one month after joining the union 
The Mexican girl lost her opportunity to sing and her contract The retro- 
activity of the ruling did not worry the sindicato composed chiefly of mem- 
bers of the chorus Besides, one of the chorus-girls got the leading part 

Such arbitrary acts while far from characteristic of all C R O M 
activities have created a deep resentment among those affected Dis- 
senters within the organization ranks are held in line by a stem “labor dis- 
cipline ’’ The weekly meeting on May iS, 1927, of the Federacion de 
Sindicatos del Distrito Federal, composed of delegates of the various unions 
in the Federal District, was wholly given up to a discussion of what penalty 
should be inflicted on the members of the news writers' union, the Sindicato 
de Redac tores, for failmg to march in the May Day parade The fact that 
these journalists had not desired to march made no difference The meetmg 
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lasted four hours There was not the slightest attempt at steam-rollering,” 
and everyone had his eloquent say as often as he wished Nevertheless, the 
result was a foregone conclusion With the admmistration backing the 
C R O M , labor leaders hold the whip hand 

Beneath this episode lies the C R 0 M control of the press, which is 
increasingly resented by the editors and writers — who have to be members 
of the organization m order to work — although they appreciate the security 
of their tenure which unionism guarantees (In this respect they are far 
better off than the majority of newspapermen in the United States ) How- 
ever, they are better educated, less proletarian, and far more individualistic 
than the rest of the “comrades,” and keenly alive to the importance of main- 
taining freedom of the press, especially in a country where books and maga- 
zines are scarce, and the daily paper largely fills their place It is therefore 
despite the journalists, and through the mechanics, that the newspapers are 
trammeled 

From 1920 when Obregon took office, until 1927 when, during the height 
of the Catholic rebellion, the Government began censoring the press some- 
what, the Mexican capital's press was, with one important exception, free, 
freer than iL had ever been in its history for such a period of time ^ That 
important exception was and is the C O M ’s censorship Through it, 
nothing that its leaders deem objectionable is permitted to appear Censure 
of other public officials and of organizations is printed But never m the 
metropolitan press does a criticism, no matter how judiciously worded, of 
Morones, labor leader and cabinet member, nor of the C R O M , get into 
type 

The control is exercised directly through the mechanical departments, 
which hold up any article, news item, or editorial which the linotyper to 
whom it comes deems objectionable, until it is passed upon by Eduardo 
Moneda, head of the Union de Linotipistas, head of the Federacion de Artes 
Grificas, previously described, head of the Talleres Graficos de la Nacion, 
the government print shops, a national deputy, a repdor in the Mexico city 
municipality and one of the leading personages in the C R O M , in which 
he has held and holds important executive positions 

The CROM pressure began in 192^, after completing its control 
of the metropolitan press, with the imposition of its union on “El Universal ” 
In that year it deleted news of the street-car strike, which was conducted by 
the rival labor organization, the C G T On orders from CROM head- 
quarters the hnotypers merely refused to set the “stones” which the re- 
porters brought m 

An article in a semi-editonal column in “Excelsior,” attacking Rafael 
Martinez, editor of the CROM paper, “El Sol,” was similarly held out 
by a proof-reader after it had been passed by the linotyper The unionists 

^ It had also been untensored m the year and a hall of Madero s presidency 
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were not in agreement, however, and the article was pnnted the next 
day 

In 1925, a magazine, “Vida Modema,” was to carry an article, “Sindi- 
cahsmo y Cooperacion,” written by Quendo Moheno, a well-known criminal 
lawyer, which presented the thesis that unionism was the precursor of 
hunger The linotyper refused to set it, and the Federacion de Artes Grifi- 
cas decreed that “Modern Life” should come to an end ^ 

A lockout in the newspaper “Gil Elas/’ in Puebla, was precipitated by 
the refusal of linotyfiers to set an article, but this action was later repudiated 
by the CROM authorities on the ground that the article was not hostile 
to labor, and that the workers had been misled by a local labor leader who 
had desired the suppression for ])ersonal reasons 

The C R O M ’s position and activities in the matter of press censorship 
were thus set forth to me by Eduardo Moneda ^ 

“The CROM adopted a resolution that no member of the union 
could attack the organization or ^ny member of it and could not permit such 
attacks when m a position to prevent them It follows that no employee 
of a newspaper who belongs to the CROM can permit any attack to be 
printed, and if an editorial \’iriter or a reporter should write or bring in 
such an attack it would be the duty of the linotyper not to set it, and if he 
did so, of the compositor not to make it up, of the stereotyper not to cast 
it, of the pressman not to print it, and of the newsboy not to sell the paper 
containing it 

“We also go further than this in doing patriotic work to prevent attacks 
on the nation, and as we know that in the recent diflicully with the oil men 
they paid the newspapers to print editorials and articles fa\orab]e to them 
and against the nation, we feel it our duty to pre\enL these from appearing 
“A recent example of how I stopped an article was thf following One 
night one of the lino typers telephoned me that there was a special article 
by Rafael Zubaran Capmanv ** attacking the Government and (he C R O M 
We were at the height of the religious controversy with rebellion in the air 
and anything possible It was early m the morning shortly before press 
time I looked at the article, took a proof of iL to the editor in charge, 
saying 


^ But let no one believe that thi'? episode is peiuliarly Mexican In iqig dunnf? a printers' 
stnke in New York the weekly "Litt ' was pnnlerl in Boston Durinij ihis time I he police strike 
occurred in that citv A t artuon was dr iwn [or pubhraLion in “Life" tlepu tmg a husband beating 
his wile in ans\i er to whose rries pnlu tmen have burst into their nxim The forcinosL of Lhem turns 
to a fellow officer in the hall anr| motioning him Imrk, says, in effect, “It is all right. Hill, he i*! a mem’ 
ber of the Union ’’ The Boston pressmen refused to pnnt the issue containing the Dfiending car- 
toon The American union, however, did nut attempt to go furl her 
* On May 2? 1927 

“ Rafael Zubiran Capmany secretary of industry in the first part of Obregfin's administration, 
was one of the leading civilians m the de la Huerta rebellion After ila collapse he fled the country 
locating in New York where he wrote articles which were published in “El Universal “ The news- 
paper’s taste m publishing them under the circumstances was highly questionable, but its right to 
do so, incontrovertible 
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‘"Comrade, this is a pretty bad article I think we should cooperate 
with the Government by not letting it appear ’ 

"He read the article and said ‘It is pretty strong I really had not 
noticed it ’ 

"'It 13 agreed then that it will not appear/ said I 

"He protested that he had nothing to put in its place, that as the editor- 
in-chief had gone home he had no authority to hold it out, and finally con- 
vinced of his bad faith I said to him 

"‘This article will not appear and if it does there will be no paper to- 
morrow ‘ 

"I then had several proofs pulled and called the head make-up man, the 
head stereo typer, and the head pressman and said to each respectively 

"‘You will not make up this article, you will not stereotype it, and you 
will not print it And if you do you will all be punished, and there will be no 
paper to-morrow ’ 

"They agreed 

"The next day I got a very vicious letter from Senor Miguel Lanz Duret 
(the owner and editor) threatening me with court action I took the letter 
and the article down to President Calles When he read the article he 
colored and when I told him what I had done he said, 'Very good ' Then I 
showed him Lanz Duret's letter and he said ‘Speak to the Procurador 
General (attorney-general) and get him to assign a lawyer for your defence ^ 
Then he added ‘Moreover, we may handle this in a revolutionary manner 
on the basis that this article is subversive and incendiary ’ ^ 

" We have also served warning on Licenciado Pallares ^ who writes articles 
vigorously attacking the labor movement The first two of his articles we 
answered in our paper "El Sol " but now he has been warned and if he does 
not soften his tone we shall have to suppress him 

"We do not object to fair and reasonable criticism but we do object to 
biased and deliberate attacks " 

When have those with the power to suppress been able to distinguish 
betw^een "fair criticism" and "biased attack"? 

Nevertheless, while the C R O M has been the chief agency of sup>- 
pression in Mexico it should be noted first that this policy^ has had at least 
the passive approval of the Calles adminis I ration and, second, that given 
Its power the suppressions hav^e been relatively few' Fear of suppression, 
however, decidedly tempiers the comment of a press not sympathetic with 
revolutionary governments Also the C R O M ’s moderation has been 

* The arUile in question was virtually a call to reliellion 

■ Ekluordo Pallares a distinjfruished lawyer, formerly professor at the University Law School 
from which he was removed for his stnclures on the Revolution The Ministry of Education's 
justihcation lay in the fai I that he was drawinj; pay from the rdpme he was attacking His news- 
paper BJlides axe highly inleUigenc, if bitter, criticisms of contemporary Mexican administration hv 
AD lolenac individualist 
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in a measure due to the resistance of the unionized news writers who more 
imbued with the ideals of newspaper craftsmanship resent the censorship 
of the Imotyper In consequence, their standing with the C R O M 
leadership is not the best and they have been on the verge of expulsion from 
the C R O M Their failure to march in the May Day parade was an 
evidence of this attitude 

What are the C R O M 's objectives? Whither is Mexican labor 
heading? What is the current of thought underlying its activities? 
Interest among Americans is as to the degree of Mexican labor’s "redness ” 
Is it "red/' "pink," or "white"? This is not determinable by any color 
scale or other method of measurement, and the answer depends as much 
on the subjectivity of the questioner as on the objective facts What are 
the indisputable facts from which each may draw his own conclusion? 

From the beginning the CROM has believed in "class warfare" 
It does to-day, though somewhat less virulently It was not deeply moved 
by the political aspects of the Revolution as such — and quite naturally 
Madero’s "effective suffrage and no reelection" got the workers nothing 
"Salud y Revolucion Social" has been the CROM 's slogan, and its red 
and black flag has meant more to the toilers and has been far more conspicu- 
ous in their demonstrations than the tn-colored national ensign, the "flag 
of the three guarantees " Quite naturally, too The national flag, con- 
spicuously associated w'lth government and military display, had come to 
symbolize repression to the workers To them it was not the flag of their 
country — they had no country It was not a glorious banner of freedom — 
they had no freedom To them it was a class flag — to guarantee the rights 
of the idle Mexican aristocrat and of the foreign capitalist who in Mexico 
appeared combined tu maintain the status quo of worker serfdom With 
the governing jilutocracy international, labor likewise responded at first 
with internationalist leanings Its adoption of the ideology and vocabulary 
of the class struggle grew out of the fact that m Mexico until the Revolution 
were just two classes, privileged and disinherited, and that legitimate individ- 
ual effort could not — as it may in the United States — lift one from the 
lower into the upper Thus when the CROM defines "bourgeoisie" 
as "a social conglomeration of drones who live by exploiting the working 
classes, directing their political destinies and imposing their criterion," ' 
it pictures not inaccurately the Mexican "upper class" as it was under Dfaz, 
and the "political class" which to a certain extent has taken its place So 
despite its imported and adapted nomenclature, the C R O M 's avowed 
philosophy is a form of Socialism adapted to Mexican needs as it sees them 
It divides society into two classes "exploited and exploiters," and labels 
such organization of society unjust "since it permits abundance to the point 

* From Lexica Sindical, in Memona de loa Trahajoa ***delaCROM 1924-1926 
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of superfluity to a few and condemns others to want to the point of beggary 
The exploited class largely made up of manual workers has the right to 
declare a class war in order to secure economic and spiritual betterment, and 
in the end its complete liberation from capitalist tyranny In order to 
oppose Its exploiters * * * the exploited class should organize itself as such, 
making the basis of its organization the labor union ’ ^ 

But “in the end” may be millennially distant, and the trade-union path 
appears conservatively straight and narrow, suggesting that perhaps not a 
little of Mexican labor radicalism is verbal froth, a by-product of Hispanic 
effervescence and a kind of exuberance which comes with a new sense of 
freedom and power Even this is tempering down steadily m the face 
of practical realities 

On May i, I witnessed the labor parade The marchers hoisted 

the red and black flag on the cathedral and their placards were rabidly class 
conscious “ 1 Mueran los Burgueses ' ” (Down with the bourgeois ' ) ^ Red 
banners waved above the w'hiLe shirts and blue overalls moving to the steady 
tramp of marching feet and the strains of the “Internationale “ Red roses 
adorned the black tresses of the giHs, in home-made dresses of red and black 
calico The day's ceremonies were officially dedicated bv the C R O M 
as memorial exercises for ” the martyrs of Chicago” — the eight anarchists 
convicted after the Haymarkel riots in 1880, following an attempted general 
strike for the eight-hour day of whom four were executed Their names are 
unknown to Americans, but familiar to nearl} every Mexican trade-unionist 
Tens of thousands of cards with their portraits printed in red were distributed 
by the CROM A special 5i\L\-four page memorial number recording 
their lives and deaths was issued under Us auspices To them also the 
government print-shop workers devoted the entire issue of their weekly 
“Vida Grifica” under the heading, “Let us honor the memor> of the victims, 
let us curse their foolish assassins This is our mission on every first of May “ 

In the labor controlled municipality, Tacuba, a monument erected by the 
workers to the “Chicago martyrs’’ was unveiled, while the plaza in which it 
Stood was renamed May First Square It had been Juarez Square ' 

But in 1925 the demonstrations were much Lamer No crimson bunting 
fluttered between the spires of the Metropolitan Church in the Zocalo 
And two years later I had to search through ihe literature of the day to find 
the reference to the Chicago victims “By united effort we shall advance” 
was one of the placards sign-posting Mexican labor 5 progress toward a less 
passionate proletananism “Let us make and consume more Mexican 
products “ was an affirmation of the newer nationalism Mexican labor had 
identified itself with country Why not^ In that country it had found, it 

* Toledano La Lihcrlad Smdical en Mexico p 121- This may be taken as an offiaal con- 
temporary stalcmcnt of the C R 0 M 's creed 

’Literally “ilcaLh In the bourgeDi. 9 ," but the Spanish has a lesJ leroaous connoLation 
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had won, a place for itself On May i, 1927, too, one could without a special 
CROM permit drive anywhere in public or private conveyance if the 
chauffeur was willing Four years and two years before transportation 
paralysis had been absolute and compulsory Having achieved strength 
and solidarity it was no longer necessary to flaunt it 

A corresponding change has come in C R O M policy, whatever may be 
its abstract pronouncements "It is time to declare a truce in the class 
war,” was the way Morones, when he became secretary of industry, put it 
His new responsibilities had the invariably sobering effect that comes after 
the transition from agitator to administrator A new campaign of labor 
education — of self-education — was launched Workers were shown that 
strikes, even if won, were wasteful , that the strike was a measure to be used 
only as a last resort when all other attempts at settlement had failed 
Result A steady diminution of strikes '■ 


Year 

No OF STaiKLS 

No or Strikirs 

D vvs Lost 

Loss 

iqz2 

1()7 

71,736 

6Q2,^V) 

$5,349, 370 

1923 

146 

62,070 

601,406 

4,462,665 

1024 


3Lo95 

39-^ 401 

6,432.576 

IQ2S 

SI 

(j86i 

06,c)^t) 

S04J365 

IQ26 

24 

2077 

41,222 

265,212 


Concomitantly, a less mtransigeant policy toward capital ivas adopted 
Up to that time, the employer often could not get a hearing Now the re was 
talk of cooperation The obvious truth that the welfare of industry was the 
welfare of the worker rose from earth The Lev tile industry staged the 
spectacle of labor and capital meeting to resolve their problems It was the 
first gathering of its kind in the history of Mexico 

Nevertheless, the hopefully expressed generalities fall far short of tan- 
gible realization Umoni/erl Mexican labor bent on achieving a few ele- 
mentary human rights has had lit tie time to learn about its reciprocal respon- 
sibilities It does not yet know what they are It is still in a lighting mood, 
and deeply suspicious, an inevitable consequence of its bitter past Yet 
labor’s responsibilities in Mexico are relatively greater to-day than in the 
United States — because its power is greater 

This power, due to laboi’s close and friendly association with govern- 
ment, IS disclosed in the workings of the various Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation With labor and capital equally represented, government, 
state or local, has the deciding voice The character of these juntas differs 

1 Data furnished by department of Idhnr Ministry of Industry C omraerte and Labor They 
are doubtless far from complete as not all labor tnnfiicts necessanly come to ita attention But 
they indicate a definite tendeney away from the strike 
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in different sections, and vanes in the same section with administration 
changes, but it seldom is unfriendly to labor for long In 1925, 96 5 per cent 
of these arbitral findings were in favor of the worker, 3 5 per cent in favor 
of the employer, as the following table shows 

Cases settled by Central Juntas of Arbitration and Conciliation m 1925 in 
17 states, Federal District, and Territory of Lower California * 


(Data furnished by Department of Labor, Secretarfa of Industry, Commerce 

and Labor) 


NAroLF or GkirvANLfc 

Nuubfr of 

1 Ait's 

Sfttled in 

I-AVOR OF 

Labor 

Settled in 

I<AvaR OP 

Capital 

Number of 
W oRELRi 
Affected 

Industrial acndcnLb 

2IJ 

2og 

4 

400 

Violation of labor contract 

176 


17 

5715 

Reduction of wages 

Refusal to increase or readjust 

72 

70 

2 

645 

wages 

54 

52 ' 

2 

1473 

Non-payment of wages 

1514 

1501 

13 

3884 

Unjustified discharge 

JI44 

3011 

133 

7496 

h Allure to recognize union 

Failure to establish legal working 

33 

33 

0 

1410 

day 

30 

3 ° 

0 

330 

Miscellaneous 

2t;q 

215 

24 

6261 


S 4 gs 

5300 

105 

27,614 


In LwcntvTive casci» the awards w crc not ai ccptcd and were followed by thirteen 
strikes and twelve lockouts 

Granting that these decisions merely reflect the onward march of the 
worker toward li\ing standards which still fall far short of those of the aver- 
age American wage earner, such a percentage cannot but mdicate that 
the administrative dice are heavily loaded m favor of labor So they are ^ 
Labor’s coercive power is great State administrations fear it if they are 
not already labor controlled and the juYitas are susceptible to the same 
weaknesses that honeycomb the whole Mexican political edifice The follow- 
ing cases before Lhe Board of Com iliation and Arbitration of the Federal 
District may he cited as ly^pical of a vast number 


• Data frum Lhi of Cohma, C hiapas Duranj^o Guanajuato Guerrero, Hidalgo, Michua- 

lin Martlos QuerLtaro, Tabasco and Ilaxiala not obtainablL and the table is thtrtforL far from 
lumplete But there is no reason to belie vl that Iht missing lUta would materially alter the per- 
cental;® of lascs dciulcd in favor i/ the workers, vvluch is the sign fn ant fait 

> ( orresp<mdmK data for rei i ]vi d aflcr this Lhiplcr ivas i one luded show 1276 rases derided 
m favor of labor and mfi in favor of IHl impluycr a rhanec in the gti s per cent-i ^ per cent ralio 
of 1 Q 3 S, In ont of 8g 2 per cent-io h ptr icnl This would rnrrespond with the changing altitude 
of labor toward Lapital although the onc-sidedncos of the decisions is slill indisputable 
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A printing establishment hired a carpenter to move partitions A 
few days later it received notification from the junta that having discharged 
him it owed him three months’ pay The manager explained that this 
contract job called for no payment beyond the amount agreed A week 
later the police embargoed his shop to the extent of three months’ wages 
for the carpenter The printer had to pay it 

A factory owner’s stenographer resigned, to undergo, she said, an oper- 
ation A week later a strike, caused by the men's antagonism to their fore- 
man, was declared, lasted seven weeks and was won by the strikers Seven 
weeks thereafter the girl returned demanding her former place She was 
told regretfully that iL had been filled She then demanded her pay for 
the fifteen intervening weeks, and three months’ wages besides The 
employer considered the demand outrageous and refused it The junta 
awarded her the full amount, SiOoo pesos The employer wrote the board 
his version and, hearing nothing, thought the matter settled in accordance 
with his facts Two and one half months later, however, police drove up, 
gave him thirty minutes to pay, and as he did not have $1600 pesos there at 
the time carted away an equivalent amount (jf his manufactures He 
appealed to Governor Serrano of the Federal District, who, calling in his 
representative on the board, protested against the injustice of the verdict 
It was reduced to $goo pesos, but that sum had to be paid 

A young man approached an establishment conducted by foreigners, 
suggesting its need for a lirass sign which he offered to make The owner 
told him no sign was wanted Nevertheless, a few days later the worker 
in brass returned with one 

“I told you I didn’t want the sign,” said the owner “Besides, you've 
spelled my name wrong Take it away ” 

But the young man told the owner that he was a member of the C R O M 
and entitled to fifty pesos The owner declined to pay it 

The Junta de Conciliacion found for the brazier When payment was 
not forfhcoming a police squad came to make the necessary impoundage 
A determined partner threatened an appeal to her ambassador if the squad 
did not leave empty-handed After much argument it retired 

The next day the owner slipped quietly to \}\^ junta and deposited fifty 
pesos “It’s better to avoid trouble,” he said 

Two partners had trouble and separated, one of them then unjustly 
trying to extort a sum not due him, which, if collected, would have spelt 
the bankruptcy of this retail business He took his claim to the Junta de 
Conciliacion y Arbitraje, which though supposed only to resolve differences 
between employer and worker, nevertheless handled the case 
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As paying the claim would have closed the store and left forty workers 
without employment, labor's representative on the board was interested, 
and sided with the defendant Capital’s representative and the Govern- 
ment’s seemed to favor the plaintiff 

One afternoon, capital’s representative dropped into the store in ques- 
tion, the bearer of ill tidings "The case has been decided against you," 
he told the partner defenejant “I’ve come to see how you want to pay 
It — in cash or instalments " 

"Decided against me," exclaimed the manager, flabbergasted, "Ihaven’t 
even been heard Has it been voted and signed?" 

"Well, It’s been voted but not signed," said capital’s representative, 
significantly Before he left the store, he represented 2000 pesos more 
capital than he had previously It cost the plaintiff a total of 6000 to get 
justice — to avoid paying a sum many times larger 

The Chamber of Commerce officers admitted they had heard that their 
appointee was muy sin ver^i4£nza (much ivithout shame), but as he had been 
engaged for a year what could one do aliout iL? He will be a representative 
of capital in his own right when his brief term ends 

An Italian workman, dropped after one year’s work, demanded not only 
three months’ pay, but his passage to Italy, although the firm had hired him 
in Mexico and had not brought him from Italy Nevertheless junta 
granted his claim 

In many cases no such flagrant injustices take place But the possibility 
is there, and the odor of such decisions is not easily w^afted away They are 
often a kind of belated and vicarious compensation, unjustly imposed on 
innocent parties, for the former employer ruthlessness which still persists 
where it can 

An American youth engaged m the United States and brought to Mexico 
by an American firm worked at wages so low that saving was an impossibility, 
especially since he had meanwhile acquired a family His work was sat- 
isfactory Often he worked nights without extra pay, and m seven years 
received as vacation his wedding day After seven years he was discharged 
because a Mexican would do his work more cheaply When the American 
asked for his passage back to the United States, he was told that anything 
he received would be mere kindness The employee murmured something 
about the law entitling him to three months’ wages, whereat the manager 
in a towering rage threatened to blacklist him with every firm m his line in 
the United States should he invoke Mexican law Indignant at such treat- 
ment this non-unionized Amencan asked one of the C R 0 M ofiScials what 
his rights were The C R O M official listened sympathetically 
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“Let me get this straight/’ he said “You’ve worked for seven years 
You are discharged, and are entitled to three months’ wages The firm 
brought you here at its expense , it must pay your way back You have 
worked nights without extra pay, that's a two-fold violation of the con- 
stitution, you were entitled not only to extra pay but to 'double time ’ 
You say that you are being discharged because the firm has gotten a Mexican 
to do the same work for lower wages , that’s another violation of the con- 
stitution, which requires equal pay for equal work, regardless of nationality 
The manager threatened to blacklist you if you sought what you are legally 
entitled to , that's the worst of all Let me handle him We’re familiar 
with that type ” 

But the handling proved unnecessary When the young man men- 
tioned the discussion of his rights with the "C R O M his employer paled 
and perspiration started from his forehead Then he became sweeter than 
sugar It had all been a misunderstanding He could not do enough for 
his departing employee Warm letters of recommendation replaced the 
threatened blacklisting The return passage with an allowance for baggage 
was paid without question The magic letters C R O M had worked the 
change 

In the emergence from a chaotic social order perhaps the individual 
injustices, which are many, are outweighed by the rough balancing of a long 
standing account of a far greater number of people 

Mexican labor’s policies and conduct are of more than national interest 
because Mexico’s capital is chiefly foreign and upon its ability to get along 
with labor, the industrial devclofiment and the national material progress in 
the next generation will largely depend Mexico is the first of the so-called 
backward countries whose labor has organized itself A “backward” 
country may be defined m this connection as one whose resources are being 
developed by foreign capital and management, and whose contribution is 
— in addition to its resources — a cheap labor supply When and as that 
labor supply ceases to be cheap and docile, the country s attractiveness to 
the foreign investor diminishes proportionately 

Among Mexican revolutionaries differences of opinion exist as to the 
desirability of attracting outside capital Some consider it a “menace,” 
a part viewing economic penetration as a precursor to political intervention, 
others emphasizing somewhat more the cultural disadvantages of dominant 
foreign influences in Mexican life These objectives they deem scarcely 
offset by the wages and taxes left in Mexico which they consider as foreign 
capital’s only benefaction there While admitting that without capital 
the country will develop more slowly, they deem this alternative preferable 
Such a development, they believe, would be more natural, more m conso- 
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nance with racial character, and consequently more truly beneficial and endur- 
ing Under a national pKilicy shaped by such considerations Mexico would 
try to make the best of what abilities were to be found within her borders, 
frown on foreign concessions, live simply and humbly, and seek gradually to 
work out its destiny from within This interesting perspective, which need 
not be viewed as an attempt “to erect a Chinese wall’’ around the nation, 
but rather as an effort to allow Mexico to find herself by the well recognized 
method of self-help, is deemed by many foreign capitalists to be precisely 
Mexico’s present policy They point to recent legislation as confiscatory, 
contrast the protection given capital against labor in other undeveloped 
countries and have about concluded that foreign capital has little chance in 
Mexico ^ Now whatever the justification for that belief, the fact is that 
Mexican labor and government to-day stoutly affirm the opposite Obvi- 
ously they would prefer that such capital as there is be Mexican, keeping 
its profits withm the country, and avoiding the constant friction with other 
governments which foreign capital implies Neither Mexico nor any other 
country, they realize, can become a modern nation as long as its industries 
are foreign-owned But Mexican labor has begun to grasp the painful 
truth that, for the present, achieving national control of industry is an idle 
dream, that some half million workers are directly dependent on foreign 
capital for employment, and that their immediate condition can only be 
unproved by the prospering of the capital now there, by the coming of more 
capital, and the creation of a labor shortage — instead of the present capital 
shortage And so Mexican organized labor now frequently announces, 
“We desire that foreign capital shall exploit Mexico’s natural resources but 
not Mexico’s people,” and President Calles repeatedly asserts," Capital that 
is willing to obey the country's laws will be welcome and will be given every 
protection ” And yet capital continues shy, has in recent years, as the 
Mexican revolutionaries say, “boycotted” Mexico, with the result that 
“hard times’’ have become harder, forcing the Government to drastic 
economies and retrenchment of its vital reconstructive program Secre- 
tary Morones told me in ig2 5 that the real difficulty m his Ministry of 
Industry was the “iron ring” of capitalist hostility against Mexican enter- 
prises So it would seem that a hiatus remains between Mexican desire 
and achievement in the reassuring of capital How far is Mexican labor 
responsible^ 

Its frightening of capital may be grouped under three heads 

First, Its purely surface expressions such as the red and black flag and the 
jargon of class warfare These per se might be dismissed as unworthy of 
consideration by the intelligent business man who is more interested in 

* A nfttahlp e^reption 11 the investment in telephone romraumcation by a subsidiary of the 
AmeriLun Telephone 81 Telegraph Co which m 1927 concluded the extension of its lines from Mexico 
City to the border, connecting the Mexican capital and intervening points with the U S telephone 
Byatem 
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production charts, balance sheets, and exact data about markets, especially 
if he understood that Mexican labor’s class consciousness is the logical 
outgrowth of its former debasement That these external symptoms will 
abate as their cause is removed 15 clear A change is already visible Add 
the C R 0 M 's hostility to Communists, their expulsion from the country 
at its behest, the coolness between Russian and Mexican labor — and the 
notion that the Mexican movement is maneuvred from Moscow becomes 
absurd If ’’nationalization of industry” is mentioned m Mexican labor 
circles to-day it is rather as a distant hope, than as a c ontemplatcd program 
Contrasting with the patter of Marxism is the practice of a trade-unionism 
more nearly patterned on that of the American Federation of Labor than 
on any Old World radicalism 

Second, are the occasional previously described excesses of organized 
labor, particularly in certain industries, such as the theatrical, and specific 
injustices and persecutions, often due to personal, political, or special reasons? 
They resound far and wide, and arc taken, unjustly, but not unnaturally, as 
typical of the whole labor movement One episode such as that of the 
Olympia Theater offsets the wholly different picture in the entire mining 
industry or among the well organizer! electricians, or among the capital’s 
street-car employees Such aljuses also are probably inevitable in a young, 
inexperienced, and rapidly growing movement Their worst aspect is that 
they have the sanction of those high up Then all Mexican labor gets "a 
black eye ” 

Under the third head belong some of iimon labor’s most cherished policies 
not merely at present in Mexico, but for a long time in the United States — 
the artificial restriction of labor and the artificial creation of ^vork This 
refers not to shortened hours, which experience, the w^orld over, has shown to 
be excellent, but to confining workers into rigid categories to do only special 
kinds of work American labor is outgrowing this limitation which seems 
particularly inappropriate in a people as mechanically versatile as the 
Mexicans They wall, soon or late, learn that efficiency and increased 
production, when not at the expense of health, arc beneficial to labor and 
community 

Evidence that some of the measures which revolutionary Mexico upholds 
as sacred aspirations and rights of the workers in their struggle with capital 
may not be so inviolably sacred, is that the Government, the greatest 
employer of labor in Mexico, exempts itself from them 

Discharged government employees never get three months’ wages 
Short shrift is given them if they stnke If they object to an unpopular 
superior, and he stands well with the powers above, they, not he, are dis- 
charged Except in the military factories which are under the direct 
management of the C R O M , government employees receive no medical 
aid and sickness compensation This immunity applies not merely to the 
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federal but to state governments, including those which, like Vera Cruz, 
have adopted the most drastic labor codes, and to municipal adimrustra- 
tions, such as that of Mexico Cit>, controlled by labontes 

The Government goes even further, at times extending immunity to 
commercial enterprises with which it is connected but are not officially 
governmental When the Mexico City newspaper, El Globo,” ceased pub- 
lication in 1925, the owner, helix F ralavicmi, was obliged, on direct orders 
from the Ministry of Industry, to pa> all his force three months’ wages, 
the required sum, $i40,cxx) pesos, being secured by the forced sale of the 
newspaper’s mechanical equipment When "El Democrata,” subsidized 
by several cabinet otTuers, and to that extent, though not avowedly, an 
administration organ, ceased publication, no such payment to its employees 
was required or made ‘ 

Likewise in its contract for road construction with a Chicago firm in 
1925, the Federal Govemment saw fit to waive irksome constitutional labor 
requirements in behalf of that private company ^ 

These governmental omissions tally with the labor provisions found 
uniquely in the Constitution of IQ17, and likewise held most burdensome 
by industry 

The three months' wages to the discharged worker, excellent in its intent 
to tide him over the difficult Lime when he is seeking other employment and 
often a "live saver” at such periods, falls crushmgly on an employer who 
through a reduced market finds himself m tinancial straits and is forced to 
cut down his force In reality this lienevolent provision results in the hiring 
of less labor, many employers refusing to take on employees for temporary 
or seasonal work because of the financial penally involved True, the 
three months' clause is not supposed to apply to temporary employment, 
but in practice frequently does, sufficiently often, at any rate, to warrant 
the worker’s making a fight for it, producing rancor, ill feeling, and loss of 
lime whatever the outcome On the other hand some employers avoid 
this payment by hiring on ostensibly short lime contracts which they renew 
at regular intervals Here again are c\ asion, subterfuge, and potential 
stnfe 

Physical injuries should not be a matter of controversv between employer 
and employee Compensation in case of accident or death is perhaps the 


' Tht iwn cases were pirallel \%ith the one differuncL (hat Seilcir Palavinni in sLartinp "El 
GIIqIjo had aASurerl Iht implnviics ht hired from other new'^paper'^ that he had sufficient 

funds to conduit his enterprise fur one jear rcR-anflcss of advtrLisinp Ife suspended operations 
after four numths chari^in^ that the Seiretary of Hauenda Vlbertn J Pam, a^jainst whom he had 
bwn (ondurlin^r a viKorous editorial lampai^ had bulldozctl his advertisers into withdrawing 
Iheir advcrliaiiyt The iharpe was fnimderl Pani s method bein;? to threaten to send to any firm 
which filler! to lompK an ‘Insiwetnr del Timbre ' a federal revenue stamp collector the stamp tax 
hinslation beinij so lompliuilea that tl was almost impossible nut to tommit some tethnical viola- 
tion anil expose oneself to fines This i ireumslance did not, however, eonstitute a moral waiver of 
Seftor Palavicim s assurances to his employees 

"Toledano, La Libertad Sinduol en Mexico, p 55, fn 
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workers’ most notable gam from the Revolution ^ But at present, attempts 
to secure it may lead to such pathetic struggles as those of the crippled 
Guanajuato boy for more than the bounty of an artificial leg,^ and of men 
physically wrecked for life and helpless before the fact of their own respon- 
sibility, in Jalisco,^ or, on the other hand, the flagrant abuse of the illness 
compensation laws of Vera Cruz In On/aba the employer must pay 
workers in full during an occupational illness and half wages during other 
illness, no matter what its duration He must supply free treatment and 
medicines Incredible abuse in the nature of faked sickness has resulted, 
for It IS not the attending physician but the patient who determines whether 
he is ill f In some concerns, absences "on account of illness" have reached 
25 per cent of the working force on San Lunts (Holy Monday), so called 
because of the traditional incapacity and consequent holiday of the Mexican 
worker the day after his Sabbath debauch In Orizaba the cost of sickness 
to the employers has risen from an average of $i go per employee m 1919 
to $48 86 in 1924, a 2572 per cent increase ** Yet, ironically, the health of 
the workers has deteriorated, due to excessive drugging, for under the law 
the company is obliged to give them whatever medicaments they demand, 
and requests for patent medicine formulas and subsequent overdosing are 
frequent 

The remedy for these abuses lies in some variety of obligatory workers’ 
compensation, accident or health insurance, such as has come into vogue 
in other socially enlightened countries,’’ and medical supervision which being 
neither of employer nor worker lacks partisan bias — a program indeed 
which the constitution recommends® Otherwise the workers’ health — 
and the nation’s — will continue an apple of discord 

The answer to many a legitimate criticism of some phase of present 
industrial relations such as the three months’ wage quittance, is that the 
constitution requires it But nothing can be so elastic or so easily forgotten 

* In IQ26 out of T 4Sri 766 inrlustnal workers (Llie tola] conLerniiiff whom statislus were avail- 
able in the department of labor), were killed throuph inrlusLrial aLLiHcnls , 145 were permanently 
pBxtiaJJy mrapacitated, 4740 were tcmporanly totally inLapdi.it ater] 24,a^^H were temporarily 
partially int apacitated I'or the deaths S445 4 g 5 pesos wtrL paid, in avera^L of Siisi, anil for 
the injunes 64H or Sr 45 per injury Thea: compensations are slight yet they represent a net 
g'Qin over the pre revolutionary days 

> See p 346 

■ If the worker is held responsible for an accident to himself in that state no rompensation is 
due him 

*La Lepslatidn V'^eracruzana Sobre Rcsponsahilidad Patronal en Enfcrmedarles de Ins 
Trabajadores published by the C 4 mara de Induatnales de Orizaba gives a detailed and statistical 
record of the effect of the V'^era C ruz legislation 

■ Says the U S Dept of Labor Bulletin on this subject “At the present Lime some form of 
Workmen’s compensation for industrial acLidents is practically universal, and while th» vanoua 
enactments show considerable variations ♦ ♦ * ill reroffnize the pnnciplea of compensation as 
distinguished from the older idea of emplover’s liability previously accept^ in the civil law of con 
tinental Europe, as well aa the English and Amencan law ” No 42 1, I, Dec iga6 

■ Para XXIX of Art 121 “Institutions of popular insurance established for old affe, sickness, 
life unemployment accident, and others ol a similar character are considered of social utility , the 
federal and state governments shall therefore encourage the organiZdUon of institutions of this char 
BCter m order to instill and inculcate popular habits of thrift “ 
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as that same Magna Charta when necessary i Theoutstandmg revolutionary 
aspiratiOHj supposedly, was the non-reeligibility of presidents, in order to 
guarantee rotation in office and prevent dictatorial self-peipet nation, k la 
Diaz Yet in 1926, Article 83 which provided that a president shall serve 
four years and never be reelected, was amended to permit 0breg6n to run 
again, and it was amended to make the presidential term six years 

Moreover, insisting on some of the obviously unworkable constitutional 
labor provisions merely prolongs conflict To mamtam that never under 
any circumstances may men labor more than three hours overtime nor 
women any overtime, results only in evasion, and gives the unscrupulous an 
opportunity to “hold up” an employer ‘ 

The legality or illegality of strikes is another no man’s land of strife In 
practice it places the pMDwer of deciding whether wages during a strike shall 
or shall not subsequently be paid, m the hands of one individual, often 
biased The railroad shopmen’s strike was ruled legal by the Federal judge 
of the third district, m 1927, but Morones, the Secretary of Industry, sub- 
sequently declared it illegal The men chose to abide by the judge’s finding 
but the C R O M leader’s decision prevailed 

Vanous strikes m June, 1926, in sympathy with the British coal miners 
were declared licit The strike in s>mpaLhy with the Mexican railway men 
in April, 1927, was declared illicit 

A group of women shirt makers m the factory, La Britania, struck as a 
protest against the expulsion of the papal delegate. Archbishop Caruana 
on May i8, 1926, but the Federal District Board of Arbitration declared 
the strike illicit on the ground that it had no social objective, that is, better- 
ment of the workers ^ 

The impracticability of some provisions of Article 123 is admitted in 
conversation by many labor leaders who on the platform appear to hold every 
comma therein hol> In 1Q23, Juan Rico, prominent member of the Grupo 
Accion, editor of the C R O M publications and reputed labor’s historian, 
gave me as his opinion that these clauses had been written in bad faith by 
two lawyers, Jos^ Natividad Macias and Luis IVIanuel Rojas, who knew that 
they were unworkable, and placed them in the constitution to secure labor’s 
support Whatever the origin of the labor provisions, and many are excel- 
lent, twelve years’ experience with them should outweigh the few hours 
of discussion that preceded Lheir framing by the congress of Queretaro 
The weakest and sorest spot, however, m the relations of labor and 
capital in Mexico, is that in certain industnes management does not control 
As long as management cannot have full responsibility to select, promote, 

‘ \rt laj, Sec XI Under this pruviaon no stenofp-apher could taite a line of dictation after 
Mr eight hours I have seen it violated in the iqd' C R 0 M stronghold, the Ministry of Industry 
Commerce and Labor 

■Art I a j, Sec iS.says 'strikes shall be lawful when they aim to bring about a balance between 
the vanous fscLoia of prtHluction, and to harmonize the rights of capital and labor " 
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move, and discharge its personnel, industry is unlikely to prosper — at least 
not until Mexican labor attains greater knowledge Far better would be 
for the workers who aspire to management control to form their own cooper- 
atives in industry following the example of their agranan brothers, and while 
seeking the full profits of industry, accept at the same time its responsibilities 
and risks With the C R O M bank able to supply credit, and advance cap- 
ital, and with the organization's leader, Morones, as the guiding angel of 
the nation's industry, Mexican labor should have an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to try Its wings An enlightened and a truly radical industrial and 
labor policy would bend every effort to emancipate the worker by creating 
such industries — industries that would be purely national, purely profit- 
sharing, and invaluable as training-schools The present policy merely 
perpetuates prole tariamsm Attempts to impose a partial workers' control 
without corresponding responsibility have proved disastrous The printing 
trades, pointed to as trade-unionism's finest achievement, are facing dis- 
aster — not because of the high wage scale, which might be payable, and is 
surely desirable, but because it has not been correlated with equivalent 
efficiency and service When incompetent workers can earn as much as 
competent, and union leaders, with a political necessity for keeping a follow- 
ing, select the candidates for work, craftsmanship, efficiency, and sound 
economy go a-glimmenng 

That Mexican labor will before long reali^se that abdicatmg arbitrary 
control and artificial standards in the interest of waste elimination, is not 
defeat but victory, is shown by recent reforms made by that outstanding 
C R O M labonte, General Celestino Gasca, as head of the military equip- 
ment factories (Fabnles) One may select from a report prepared by him 
(in 1927) such passages as the following 

In the tannery new mechaniLal and automatic devices were introduced for the 
various tanning processes achieving thereby a 50 per cent reduction in personnel, 
and a 50 per cent increased production and of better quality * 

This is a milestone m the march of Mexican labor putting within its 
reach economic gams far beyond any hitherto attained 

Nor would this be difficult, for from amid all the tumult and the shouting 
emerges the rocky truth that the Mexican worker has won very little 
Stroll through the wretched suburbs of Santa Julia and Peralvillo m the 
capital, or look upon the mcredibly foul habitations lining the Atoyac River 
where the Puebla textile workers live , compare the average wage increase 
throughout the republic with the increased cost of living since the time of 
Diaz, and it will be more than apparent that the tangible conquests of the 
workers have been largely illusory 

‘ Gajea, Plan de OrKanizacLfiiiT^cmca InduAtnal, DepartMneato de El&L&blecLnuenLo Fabnlu 
y AproviBionameDtoB MiL tares 
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That IS, of the workers as a whole The illusion, due to the importance 
and prestige of a handful of leaders, gives at first blush the impression that 
the entire urban prole tanat has been correspondingly benefited Not only is 
that not the case, but the preemmence of the few has had a definitely unfa- 
vorable reaction on the many Within the revolutionary movement the 
C R O M IS isolated, largely because of the “exclusivism” of its leadership, 
its dommeermg ways, and its attempts to break up rival organizations, m 
order to control their members The strike in sympathy with the striking 
railway men called by ihe C G T , in April, 1927, involving telephone oper- 
ators, textile ojiera lives, and others, was a strike not against any employer, 
but against the C R O M hegemony, which m the person of Luis Morones, 
secretary of mduslry, had not only ruled the railway men’s strike illegal, but 
had substituted for the striking car shop men, C R O M strike-breakers ” ^ 
The agrarians, until 1924 friends and allies of the C R 0 M , are now hos- 
tile, resenting its invasion of thtir field, when its task m industry had been 
scarcely begun The psychology of the urban labor leader, usually mestizo, 
IS alien to that of the In dun countryman, who cares nothing about social 
theory, but has strong instincts about land and live-stock 

The C R O M 's attempted organization of the camptnnos was apolitical 
move — to swell its numbers , the peasants' economic needs and develop- 
ment are taken care of hv their roopcratives, which are non-pohtical, however 
politicians try to make them otherwise Personal rivalries, as usual, also 
induced the a^rarisla-labori:sta split, which weakened both groups to the 
detriment of the two important social reforms which they represent 

In other directions, the C R 0 M 's organizing zeal has aroused needless 
enmities — among other revolutionaries In 1925 it attempted to unionize 
the bank employees The proposals included selection of employees by the 
union, the union s right to discharge, et cetera The banks, nearly all 
foreign-owned, vowed the> would close first, declaring the obvious truth 
that a bank was not a factory \l this lime I asked Alberto Mascarenas, 
director of the Banco de Mexico, what his attitude would be toward allowmg 
the C R O M , which was so friendly with the administration of which he, 
too, was a part, to organize his employees in the new government bank He 
fairly exploded 

' Let ihem in here? ” And waving his hand toward the long line of busy 
tellers, “Why, I’m tr>ing to make men of these workers Those scoundrels 
who are tr>ing to organize the union, are fellows I fired out of here for steal- 
ing “ Meanwhile the president of the republic had decided that banks 
were institutions not susceptible of unionization 

The whole C R O M has paid the price for its plunge into politics, what- 
ever the compensating advantages of controlling here and there the machin- 

' The Blory of the strike is luo long and Lomplei to detail here It involved about B^o men 
belonging to several railway unions 
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ery of government It has played the electoral game as sordidly and cor- 
ruptly as its opponents, while decrying “ the eternal electoral fraud ” 

In office, the lahortstas have acquitted themselves fairly Their con- 
gressional bloc has been consistent and loyal to its policies Of the three 
constitutional governors who have been out-and-out C R O M men, one, 
Rodriguez of Hidalgo, is far and away the best governor of his time, another, 
Rodarte of Zacatecas, above the average, while the third, Elizalde of Aguas- 
cahentes, was everything a public official should not be To led an o m 
Puebla and de la Pena in Querctaro have been excellent interim executives 
The C R O M ayuntaviimto of Mexico City has undoubtedly been the best 
revolutionary administration of what had been notoriously the worst cesspool 
of corruption in the country Under the labortslas there has been graft, 
but less than before More paved streets, including some in the previously 
forgotten poorer quarters, testify to the improvement 

Yet political exigencies have committed the C R O M to policies of coer- 
cion, previously described, by which groups of wage earners, indifferent 
or definitely unfriendly, were willy-nilly enrolled under its banners, whose 
swelling of Us ranks has given, rather than the strength of great si/e, the 
weakness of a bloated body Highly discreditable has been the interference 
with press freedom, and damaging to the C R O M in the resentment created 
Its leaders should have known better, after berating Diaz for a decade 
(Of course that was different Diaz was a dictator This is a great liber- 
tarian movement' The reactionary press cannot be allowed et 

cetera It always is different') What will happen within the CROM 
should the next national administration not give U the unqualified support 
that Calles has, and self-interest and loyalty rather than fear serve as the 
cement for its solidarity, remains to be seen My own judgment is that the 
CROM would fare infinitely better lacking such support, which has 
widened the gap between leatlers and followers, to the weakening of the whole 
movement For the rank and file are increasingly resentful that the benefits 
of government patronage have gone to a few leaders, some of whom draw 
half a dozen salaries from political and labor organization jobs Not a few 
CROM workers have told me that on the backs of the mass of laborers 
a few have been lifted to affluence If this complaint is wholly unjust to a 
number of the CROM leaders, who live simply and use their leadership to 
help their fellow workers, iL does nevertheless reflect a condition patent to 
the naked eye In no other labor movement on earth is there so wide a 
disparity between the style of living of those on top and those beneath 
In the United States the late Samuel Gompers, one of the most conspicu- 
ous leaders in any labor movement since the beginning of the mdustrial age, 
and incidentally the idol of the CROM for his consistent friendliness to 
Mexico and Mexican labor, lived much as he always liad It would never 
have occurred to him or to the majority of the leaders m the Amencan 
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Federation of Labor that he or they live beyond the income their salaries 
afforded 

The head of the Mexican labor movement, Luis N Morones, has become 
a man of wealth He owns many properties includmg a textile factory — 
though not m his own name He hves lavishly He sports not less than a 
half dozen automobiles His parrandas staged every week-end in the suburb 
of Tlalpam are notorious for their orgiastic extravagance In a retreat, 
intended not for any considerable group of workers but for the mner clique 

— the Grupo Accion — a great steel-girdered frontdn court, swimming 
pool, bowlmg alleys, tennis-court, and three dwellings with a retmue of 
servants lift this club to a plane of luxury unequalled except by millionaires’ 
country clubs in the United States Comrade Morones’s diamonds have 
become famous and while neither as large nor as numerous as cartoon and 
satire present them^ were deemed worlhy of a defence in the C R O M ’s 
official publication ^ Harmless in themselves, they have become a symbol 
of contrast with the hundreds of thousands who still wear kuar aches j and of 
dissatisfaction within the movement 

Yet with all its errors, shortcomings, failures, and internal weaknesses, 
the labor movement is the most vital, the most dynamic and the most hope- 
ful force in Mexico to-day Its possibilities for good are incalculable 
Given its antecedents it has, despite occasional extravagances, proved, in a 
country where all cdse was chaotic, singularly self-controlled In an ethnic 
evolution whose tempo has been slow the rapidity of the C R O M ’s growth 

— with all allowance for forced inclusions — has been phenomenal In a 
race that in a hundred years of independent self-government had never organ- 
ized anything, it presents an organization, that in numbers — however exag- 
gerated maybe the official figures — m ideology, and cohesiveness marks an 
unprecedented achievement Six years ago it was largely integrated m the 
personality of one leader, Morones, and the credit for its growth more than 
to anyone else, belongs to him To-day it would, without its leaders, 
weather the most unfriendly administration — the last word in survival 
in Mexico In bringing the workers together to discuss their problems and 
to take their first exercises in citizenship, the labor movement has served as 
an educative force of inestimable value It is the first and only bulwark 
against Mexican militarism since Indepiendence It is still in its swaddling 
clothes, and has much to learn But given the right leadership — conscien- 
tious, disinterested, and intelligent — the Mexican labor movement can in 
the next decade shape the destiny of Mexico and shape it for a more promis- 
ing future than that unhappy land has envisaged m five cen tunes 

» Under the heading "Loa BrdluLea de Morouca," in MemviA dc ]u!s Trabajos * * • de In 
CJIOM ■ ■ I9a4-ig36. p 34 J -4 
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Mexico, as its history shows, has never enjoyed even a semblance 
of democracy Self-government could not exist in the colonial period 
Thrust suddenly into independence Mexicans never acquired the habit of 
respecting their own constitutions and laws And Porfino Diaz, by sup- 
pressing, as a part of his fixed policy, all political expression, checked 
whatever normal evolutionary development might have come to his 
people during thirty-five years of peace The practice, not the desire, 
was stifled It was under the banner of electoral liberty that the varied 
discontents could coalesce sufficiently to upset the dictatorship And 
whatever new national aspirations emerged, the watchword of " effective 
suffrage and no reelection” continued as a common factor of all successive 
revolutionary administrations It has remained unchanged as a principle — 
to be achieved ^‘Effective Suffrage” is as much a hope deferred as at any 
time in Mexican history Since the fall of Diaz, as with rare exceptions 
previously, no president has come into office except through an election 
which ratified a previous victory in the field But it is the state elections — 
laboratory tests to determine whether the expressed desire for popular rule 
has met with any corresponding reality — which reveal irrefutably the 
utter failure to date of any growth of democratic practice 

Following is a survey of the political history for the last six years (January 
I, 1921-Juiie I, 1927) of fourteen out of the twenty-eight states of the 
Mexican Federation, taken alphabetically Only one half the states are 
fully analyzed as these suffice to reveal Mexican politics, their sb ry including 
every aspect of local and regional political activity 

The data are taken from the archives of the Secretana de Gobernacidn, 
except for certain newspaper quotations, indicated by references, and a few 
other items based on personal knowledge No extraneous comment appears 
except in footnotes so that the record of political administration as it appears 
to Mexicans and is reported by Mexicans may appear undiluted and un- 
modified Direct quotation is mdicated, and all other text is a r6sum^ 
of the documents 

Translation has been kept as literal as possible even at the expense of 
idiomatic English m order to follow the records as closely as they will allow, 
and to preserve their spirit If considerable detail has been preserved both 
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m summary and direct quotation, it is m the belief that the resulting picture 
furnishes an invaluable documentation of what Mexican politics is and how 
it touches and affects the lives of the Mexican people 

The Secretarfa de Gobernacion is usually translated as department of 
the interior But its functions differ wholly from those connoted by the 
United States department of that name The Secretary of Gobernacion is, 
first, chief of the cabinet He is the ranking minister and, m the presi- 
dent’s absence, functions as president, since Mexico has no vice-president 

The Secretaria de Gobernacion is (he link between federal and state 
governments Complaints against state governments are addressed to 
Gobernaci6n,or referred to it by the president, if the complaint comes directly 
to him In case of intra-state conflict, the legal counsel of Gobernacion 
submits a dictum to settle the conflict, unless iL falls under the jurisdiction 
of the national congress, which occurs in the following cases 

(1) When two branches of the state government are in conflict, that is, 
when executive and legislative, executive and judicial, or judicial and leg- 
islative powers clash Under these circumstances, the national senate 
investigates and decides ^ 

(2) When by reason of conflict of any sort within the state, the con- 
stitutional powers of that state are said to have "disappeared,” that is, when 
anarchy exists This occurs when two rival legislatures function and there 
IS doubt as to which is the legitimate one 

Then, likewise, the senate rules whether or not the constitutional powers 
have "disappeared," and, if so, solves the difficulty usually by appointing 
a provisional governor from three names submitted by the president This 
provisional governor m due time holds new elections ^ 

(3) Whenever a clash of arms interrupts the constitutional order, the 
senate decides in accordance with the Federal Constitution and the con- 
stitution of the state involved ^ 

(4) When a functionary of a state government is charged with official 
offenses — that is, exceeding his political prerogatives — the senate tries 
him, but the accusation comes from the chamber of deputies If he is 
accused of common offenses, the chamber of deputies decides whether there 
is ground for proceeding against him, and, if so, the trial is handled by the 
ordinary courts ^ 

(s) If the houses of congress are not in session when a conflict arises in a 
state, the permanent committee of the body within whose jurisdiction it 
may fall, renders a decision Gobernacion, however, is always in direct 
contact With the state governments It receives reports, petitions, com- 
plamts, and memorials from officials, political parties, political candidates, 
and private citizens Furthermore, it has an organization of confidential 


' Cofut ol igi7 Art 75, Pm. V 
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agents who report on the activities of the state governments, investigate the 
records of the functionaries and candidates for office, watch over elections, 
et cetera These agents function sometimes as official mspectors represent- 
mg Gobernacion, and sometimes appear as newspaper correspondents, 
their official affiliation being unknown to everybody except the head of the 
confidential department of Gobernacidn In nearly all cases, two or more 
agents report on the same subject or pierson, thus eliminating bias as much 
as possible 

Due to this system, Gobernacion has a complete record of the piolitical 
histones of the states This has been in constant operation since 1921, 
that IS, since the beginning of President Obregon’s administration The 
records before 1921 are fragmentary and not wholly complete until 1925 

The records themselves consist of the correspondence exchanged between 
Gobernacion and the state authorities, of letters, petitions, complaints, 
memorials, telegrams addressed by candidates, parties, or private citizens, 
referring to state politics, to the Federal Government, of reports of the 
military authorities in the state whenever for some special reason these are 
made, in reference to state politics, of reports of the agents or special in- 
vestigators sent by Gobernacifin or the president to investigate any 
conflict or situation in state politics, and of resumes and dicta made by 
the legal counsel of Gobernacion, from the data in its possession, for the 
president or one of the houses of the national congress Therefore these 
records give as nearly authentic a picture of the political histones of the 
states as can be procured 

The electoral machinery of the states while differing in detail is similar 
Parties or candidates have a distinlivo or color mark, the form and combina- 
tion of which IS registered at Gobernacion and with the state and municipal 
authorities This color mark must be exclusively that of the candidate or 
party registering it, others being forbidden Us use Voting is done by a 
cross usually within or at the side of the color mark The ballots generally 
differ for each candidate or party, the voter asks for a ballot of some candi- 
date or party, and therefore the vote is not secret The ballots are printed 
by state or municipal authorities, except m extraordinary cases, when each 
party or candidate has the right to print his or its own ballots The mechan- 
ics vary but in no case is the voting secret, in itself an impairment of demo- 
cratic procedure as it is conceived m theory, and executed in practice, m 
countries long versed in popular government 

The polls are supervised by the authorities, and by representatives of 
each candidate or party competing Voters must be registered at a given 
time before elections The candidate elected is given credentials by the 
municipal authorities m the district wherein the votmg was held These 
credentials are approved or disqualified by the state legislature, and, m 
the case of members of the national congress, also by the house to which the 
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member is supposedly elected This procedure vanes accordmg to the 
states But m all cases the state or municipal authorities give the legal 
documents which candidates must have to prove themselves elected 

The usual term of a state governor is four years , of state representatives, 
two years , of national deputies, two years, and senators, four years All 
elected senators and deputies are proprietarws^ and have an alternate or 
suplente who runs on the same ticket 

Some of the state constitutions admit the reelec tion of representatives 
and others do not All forbid the reelection of governors Hence, if a 
governor wants to continue in power after his term is over, he must resort 
to illegitimate means The most frequent is the so-called "imposition ” 
The retiring administration chooses a candidate, and more or less openly 
supports him, placing the state machinery at his disposal Due to the 
manner of conducting elections, if the state government is strong enough, 
has not the hostility of the army and has the favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an "imposition" can be earned through with relative ease Obstacles 
to it, besides hostility of the local army commander (the ye/e de operaciones) 
or of the Federal Government, may be the opposition of some unusually 
strong political party, such as the "Labonsta," political wing of the 
CROM, the " Coopera tis La,” led by de la Huerta and automatically 
extinguished with his elimination, of the "Agrarista,” a peasant organ- 
ization not entirely unified, or of politicians seeking to capitalize the 
agrarian support By means of “impositions," the creation of so-called 
“dynasties,” that is, the continuation of members of the same family 
in power, has occurred in several states All this is illustrated by the 
records 

A method resorted to by parties or candidates willing to use violence, 
whether for “imposition” or against it, is the armed organized mob called 
a porra, which attacks and takes polls, stealing the documents and ballots 
in order to commit fraud or prevent it, or, possessing the polls, conducts the 
elections so that the result favors its candidate and ticket, which installs 
other polls whose returns are fraudulently made favorable to its candidate 
and ticket Sometimes a porra attempts merely to guarantee the rights of 
a candidate running against an “impositiomst” , at other times the porra 
intimidates the voters into casting ballots its way or not at all, a proceedmg 
facilitated by the non-secret character of the balloting All elections are 
not accompanied by^ porra^, but they appear frequently 

Due to the recency of a nationally recognized administration, the military 
authorities often retain the power in a state which they ruled frankly by 
right of might during the Revolution, and although forbidden to do so by 
the National Constitution, the local ye/e de opcraciones and his eslado mayor 
or staff, sometimes participate actively in state political issues The pnn- 
cipal factors m all the state elections examined are 
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The Federal Government 

The retiring state administration, usually with the state guards and 
police, the municipal authorities and state treasury at its dispKisal 

The army 

The labor element, sometimes organized and sometimes not In this 
category the only strong political national machine at present is the "La- 
bonsta ” 

The Agransta,” more or less organized Sometimes parties or mobs 
calhng themselves "Agrarista’' organize for the elections only 

The Catholic element and the clergy The action of this political 
element is more or less “underground “ 

These factors shape into different combinations with different results 
The strongest factor is always the Federal Government Sometimes the 
branches of the Federal Government within whose jurisdiction the conflicts 
in state politics fall, are not agreed as to the nature of the conflict and the 
solution to be given, and back of these disagreements are often political 
differences within the administration — nvalries between members of the 
cabmet, who are maneuvering for more political power The president’s 
decision is usually final The following summaries indicate how these 
factors work out 

(1) Aguascalientes An attempted “imposition” by the state gov- 
ernment with the aid of the local bishop is averted through recognition of 
the opposition party by the president, although the electoral results gave 
the victory to the retiring state administration’s candidate 

(2) Campeche The invasion of one state by the controlling political 
party of the adjoining state, Yucatan, with the sympathy of the Federal 
Government, and victory of the invaders, running against the retiring gov- 
ernor’s “imposition” candidate 

(3) Chiapas Attempted “imposition” by the retiring governor with 
the army in sympathy with the opposition Triumph of the opposition 

(4) Chihuahua Peaceful transfer of office by retiring governor to his 
candidate, in other words an unopposed “imposition ” This successor is 
subsequently deposed by a camarazo (a blow from a camara or chamber), 
that IS, a removal of the governor by a majority of the local chamber of 
deputies In this case there were also some elements of a cuarielazo (a blow 
by or from a cuarlel or barracks) by the local federal military 

(5) Coahuila Candidate supported by the governor running agamst 
several All candidates members of the army Victory of one not 
supported by the governor, hostility of the state legislature shortly after- 
ward causing a conflict in which a new legislature is created by the dissenters, 
the minonty, recognition of the minority and their provisional governor, 
due to insistence of the national senate Instance of federal executive 
yielding to senate 
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(6) Colima Attempted “imposition^' encountermg hostility of Federal 
Government Recognition of opposition party, though illegitimate 

(7) Durango Passing of the government from the hands of one man 
mto those of another and back into the hands of the first, due to previous 
agreement 

(8) Guanajuato Legitimate election of more popular and stronger 
candidate 

(9) Guerrero The candidate of the governor triumphs A clear case 
of “imposition “ 

(10 ) Hidalgo A corrupt “dynasty” broken up by influence of the 
“Agranstas” and “Laboristas” and sympathy of Federal Government, in 
an election m which the honest and popular candidate won 

(11) Jalisco Overthrow of state authorities by local political ma- 
neuvers and recognition of the over throwers by the Federal Government 
Second^ unsuccessful “imposition” attempted by the party so recognized 
Third, return of this party to power by ousting through a camarazo^ aided 
by the local military, of the candidate previously elected and recognized 
by the Federal Government 

(12) Mexico Candidate of the state authorities, supported by the 
Federal Government and the “Labonsla” party declared elected in spite 
of evidence to the contrary — a federal and state “imposition ” 

(i^) Michoacan A successful “imposition” The last word in how to 
conduct an electoral fraud 

(14) Morelos An economically prostrate state owing to revolutionary 
havoc from 1910 to 1920 in which the establishing of local constitutional 
government has apparently proved impossible In consequence no 
“elected” state officials except for a brief period, and a senes of federally 
appointed governors 




AGUASCALIENTES 


The governor of Aguascalientes on January i, 1921, was Rafael 
Arellano Valle ^ He served his term out In August, 1924, elections fell 
due for members of the state legislature and for governor The candidates 
were 

Victonano Medina, said to be the candidate of the retiring governor, 
Rafael Arellano Valle 

Adolfo Torres, the candidate of the Conservatives Having been pro- 
visional governor during a furlough of the retiring governor, he was, 
according to the state constitution, ineligible Nevertheless, he ran 

Jose Maria Elizalde, candidate of the “Agraristas” and of various labor 
organizations ^ 

These elections were described in a memorial submitted by the national 
senate to the sub-secretary of Gobernacion, on December 16, 1924 

The federal executive has been fully informed that * * * the government of 
Sr Arellano Valle was indeed transformed into a real political party w-hose object 
was to obtain the “imposition" of a successor who would follow the instructions of 
said governor and of llishop Valdespino v Diaz who with his moral influence effi- 
ciently helped the official partv , made up of all the state authorities This electoral 
preparation, made carefully and in all detail, its purpose being * * * to flout the 
people^s suffrage,^ gave that result + * * The legal formalities * * * were filled 
to superfluity, and it was natural that this would be so, because from the governor 
to the least judicial or administrative authority all gave careful attention to filling 
the requirements * * * * 

The party supporting Adolfo Torres, the Conservatives, went over to 
Medina, as Medina himself wrote on December 16, after the elections “I 
obtained 45cx3 votes and my chief opponent, nominated by the Conservative 
Party, obtained 1744 He was Adolfo Torres, betrayed by said party ten 
days before the election, for it was afraid of failure, and its members joined 
my candidacy * * ^ 

1 Relaciones Intenores Exp 13 2 S5 01 

’ Idem Exp E 3 74 1 

* The votes are counted by the state and municipal authorities, which makes it easy for a biased 
state or muniiipal verdict to be Riven 

^ Relaciones Intenores Exp F ^ n i 

‘ Idem, Fxp E 2 74 3 other words, its supporters switched m order to be with a prob- 
able winner ) 
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Throughout the electionSj both sides complained, the “Elizaldistas” of 
illegality and the interference of armed men authorized by the governor, 
while the '‘Medmistas/’ that is, the governor’s party, of groups of armed 
“Agraristas” coming m from the adjoinmg state, Zacatecas Federal 
troops clashed with the "Elizaldistas ” several times The ‘‘Elizaldistas,”' 
claiming that the whole election had been manufactured, refused to recog- 
nize the acts of a legislature which they said was engaging in illegal acts 
and would declare the election won by whatever party it chose, and therefore 
they, led by Benjamin AzpeiLia, set up a rival legislature in a private house 
This legislature was made up of the candidates who had run for deputies 
to the state legislature in that same election ^ 

This situation the national senate considered beyond its power to remedy, 
and gave the president power to handle on August 24, immediately after 
both legislatures had begun to function One was the body of deputies 
retiring, and controlled by the retiring governor, Rafael Arellano Valle 
The other was the “Elizaldista" or ''Independent” legislature The senate 
declared "Since the branches of the state government have not disap- 
peared ^ and the elections for the legislative and executive powers have been 
consummated in that state, the National Executive can initiate relations 
with the local powers * * * ” ® 

The president did nothing at the time,^ and the two legislatures continued 
to function The police kept on fighting with the armed "Agraristas,” 
and these in turn complained of violence to their persons and asked the 
Federal Government for protection On September 16, 1924, the retiring 
legislature declared Victoriano Medina elected, and inaugurated him as 
governor of the state, turning over the state house to the deputies who 
had run on the Medina ticket At the same time, the "Independent” 
legislature declared Jos6 Maria Elizalde governor of the state ^ Medina 
was recognized by most of the municipal presidents of the state, and Elizalde 
was recognized by various labor organizations, among them the " Agrupacion 
Partido Ferrocarrilero Talleres,” affiliated with the " Partido Nacional Fer- 
rocarrilero,” and by the "Federacion de Sindicatos Locales,” the "Partido 
Labonsta Mexicano,” and the "Federacion de Obreros y Comunidades 
Agranas ” The "Elizaldistas ” were charged with having attacked and 
robbed the city stock-yards and market " On December 16, in its memorial 
to the subsecretary of Gobemacion, the national senate expressed the fol- 
lowing views on the double legislatures 

^ Relaciones Intenorea, Eitp E 2 74 3 

* The slate aad natkonaJ constitution provide for interference of the Federal Government when 
a state of anarchy exists, or when there is an armed conflict, or when there is a conflict between two 
branches of the state government 

■ Relaciones Intenores, Exp E 2 74 3 

* Presumably because he (Alvaro Obregdn) was leaving office on November jo, and preferred to 
leave the matter to his successor, Calles 

‘ Relaciones Intenores, Exp E 2 51 125 "idem, Exp £ 2 74 3 
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This body, basing its opinion on its full information, is firmly convinced that 
the legislative and executive powers that installed themselves in the oflScial 
locale of the Congress * * * were not created by the will of the people , that 
the voters were not given sufficient guarantees for the free exercise of their right 
of suffrage, and far less did they have the secnnty that their votes were duly 
respected and legally counted , and because of all this * * * considers * '*' * 
that It should not recognize said powers as constitutional * * * 

It * * * says as much in respect to the political group formed by thirteen 
supposed deputies [the Elizaldista deputies] who installed themselves, first in the 
house * * * on Allende Street * * * which also claims that it is the XXXth 
Constitutional Legislature of that federal entity * + * 

Finally, this body considers that the decree declaring Jos^ Marla Elizalde 
governor * * * 1^ not legitimate * * * that it should not be recognized as con- 
stitutional * * * that the legislative and executive powers do not exist in Aguas- 
calientes * * * and that it is a case in which the senate should name a provisional 
governor who will call new elections + * * 1 

On December 24, 1924, four months after the elections, Jos 4 Marfa 
Elizalde was recognized as the legal governor by President Calles ^ 

On August 18, 1925, the two senators from Aguascalientes, M Ugarte 
and R Quevedo, and one national deputy, Isaac Dfaz de Leon, complained 
to the Secretarfa de Gobernacidn as follows 

In view of the anomalous situation in that state * * * created by the governor, 
Jose Maria Elizalde * * * the warders of the peace far from doing their duty 
'•' * * molest the peaceful citizens, not respecting even the deputies * * * repre- 
sentatives of the people * * * the majority of whom are hostile to Governor 
Elizalde * * • [The undersigned] fearing other crimes like that whose victim was 
Senator Vidal Roldan y Avila * * * committed by * * * individuals of the 
political party * * * of Governor Elizalde * * * and since the representatives 
of the state legislature have not sufficient guarantees * • + being threatened 
in anonymous messages if they do not abandon their attitude of opposition * * * 

asked that federal troops be ordered to protect the deputies Soldiers were 
sent to the legislature, but this body protested, saying that it had not re- 
ques ted them , therefore they were removed ® 

The crime of which the petition speaks is reported by an Aguascali- 
entes deputy as follows 

'*'*'’* One of several * * * homble crimes committed by the special pobce 
of * * • Jose Marfa Elizalde * * * On the 14th of February, 1925 * * • upon 
reaching his house * * * Senator Vidal Roldin y Avila * * • was stabbed in the 
stomach, by an individual afterward identified as a member of the special pKibce 
of Elizalde The Senator ♦ * * died * * * on the morning after * * * nobody 
was arrested * 

1 Rdaciones Intenores, Exp F 2 33 i (In other words there had been sufficient illegality on 
both sides to warrant calLn^ the election null and disquahfying both sets of contenders ) 

• Idem, Exp E 2 74 5 
■ Relacvones Intenores, Exp F 2 33 i 


* Universal, Oct 29, 1925 
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On October 21, Governor Elizalde threw the entire supreme court of 
the state into jail He defended his action on technicalities relating to the 
appointmg of two members of this court The Secretary of Gobemacion, 
Tejeda, went to Aguascalientes and himself freed the court At the same 
time, Elizalde fled takmg with him sixty thousand pesos from the state 
treasury, and the government books The state and municipal treasurers 
both went with him, takmg all the documents in their departments ^ 

Benjamin Azpeitia was appomted provisional governor on October 24, 
by the state legislature On January i, 1926, he was replaced by Francisco 
Reyes Barrientos ^ In October, 1926, while Reyes Barrientos was tem- 
porarily absent from the capital of the state, the provisional governor, also 
temporary, Isaac Diaz de Leon, intrigued in the legislature and when Reyes 
Barrientos came back, Diaz de Leon refused to resign the governorship, as 
is customary Reyes Barrientos, after two months, during which he was 
"on furlough," definitely gave up the governorship and on December i, 
1926, the legislature repealed the appointment of Reyes Barrientos as pro- 
visional governor and appointed Diaz de Le6n definitely in his place On 
June I, 1927, Diaz de Leon was governor of Aguascalientes ^ 

The records of all these men, before and after they were members of the 
"Elizaldista" or “Independent" legislature recognized by Calles in 1924, 
are to be found in the report of an agent of Gobernacion It reads as follows 

First District Deputy Benjamin Azpeitia When Elizalde fell as state gover- 
nor, Azpeitia was appointed in his place, from October 24, 1925, to January i, 1926, 
on which date he was expelled, for having refused to recognize the acts of the 
legislature and for having disposed of |i,ooooo pesos which a hacendado had 
donated to the state treasury because Azpeitia had revoked a decision on the dis- 
tribution of an ^ido in Jilotepec ♦ * * and made it * + + contrary to the people 
of that pueblo and in favor of the hacendado * * * 

Second District Deputy Tomas Regalado, * * * privilege of representation 
taken from him since * * the time of * * * Governor Elizalde for wounds 
inflicted on Deputy Romualdo Garcia * ♦ * His substitute, Juan Lopez, has also 
been * * * expelled * * "■ for refusing to recognize the legislature * * * and 
installing himself m a place which was not the official residence of the chamber * 
Third District Deputy Jose Quezada This deputy, besides having the vice 
of drink, uses drugs immoderately and has been * * * expelled * * * for drug 
commerce and for destroying others’ property His substitute * * * Juan 
M&rquez * * * is a good element [worthy person] 

Fourth Distnct Deputy Alberto Diaz de Le6n seeks personal benefit out of 
his position, although at present he works honorably for the government His 
substitute, Arturo Buck, is a man excessively full of vices 

'Universal, Oct 27, iq2i^ Excelsior, Oct 29, igaS 

■ Relaciones Intenores, Exp F 2 j ^ i ■ Idem 

• An attempt to rebel and set up another "Independent” lenslature waa made by several depu- 
Les in December, 1Q25 led by Benjamin Azpeitia, who had led the "Independent” legislature which 
was afterward recognized 
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Fifth Distnct Deputy J del Refugio Camacho This individual is the most 
unmoral ^ of all the members of the legislature * * * He has several bawdy houses 

* * * owns a saloon where liquor is sold at all hours ^ of the day and night and had, 
managed by an intermediary, a gambling-house which was closed ® 

Sixth District Deputy Delfino N4jera Has been expelled for threatening 

* * * arms in hand * * * the supreme court ’•' * * and for usurpation of legis- 
lative rights * * * The substitute was expelled for the same offense * * + for 
which reason the * ♦ * representation of * * * the district is now vacant 

Seventh District Deputy J Davila Guerrero This gentleman has been one 
of the least to be depended on * * * m the state legislature and has * * * taken 
advantage of * * * any incident to awaken the desires * * * of the representa- 
tives * * * and divide the congress * * * as has been occurring * * * His 
substitute is his brother-m-law , of whom nothing is known 

Eighth District Deputy Joaqum de Lara Is considered a good member, as 
is also his substitute, Salvador Ruiz 

Ninth Distnct Deputy Alberto Hermosillo Is considered an average mem- 
ber, with a magnificent substitute, Benjamin Martinez 

Tenth District Deputy Manuel P Macias This person was * * * expelled 

* * * for wounds inflicted while in a state of intoxication, on a poor man Also 
he * * * made money * * * out of some maize which w as loaned to the peasants 
of the state, and disposed of some burros * * + which he said he would give to the 
peasants, but never did, for he sold the burros and kept the money His sub- 
stitute IS Gilberto C Mann, of the same record as Refugio Camacho, of the fifth 
district 

Eleventh Distnct Deputy Sotero Macias, * * * expelled as an accomplice 
of Najera and Emeteno Chivez in the offenses against the supreme court During 
his terms of office * * * distinguished himself by his unruiiness and his intemper- 
ance * * * Substitute Jose Rend6n is a man of bad behaviour, a drunkard 
Twelfth Distnct Deputy Adalberto Villalpando * * + given to drink * * ♦ 
frequently * * * The record of his substitute, J Merced Munoz, is not known 
Thirteenth District Deputy Gabriel R Carmona Is considered fairly good, 
and his substitute, Francisco Lopez, better 

Fourteenth District Deputy Romualdo Garcia Was expelled * * * for 
taking * in violation of the state constitution * * * two salaries * * * and 
for his conduct * * * was considered one of the worst * * * in the congress 

* * * and to be blamed * * * for the divisions His substitute, Exiquio Ramirez, 
of little intellectual capacity, is, nevertheless, much better 

Fifteenth Distnct Deputy Raymundo de Luna, given to drink * * * Was 
wounded in the month of January by his substitute Bemgno Chivez * * * of 
terrible record * * * who in turn was killed * * * by the federal troops * * 
in the station of Las Animas when a coup d’etat was attempted * * * on the 
third of January * * * by de la Huertistas * * * * 

^ Amoral 

* Liquor can be sold until certain hours of the night, and not on Sundays or holidays 
^ Presumably closed by the state authorities The record does not make this clear 
‘ Rdaciones Intenores, Eip E a 51 125 This report wia made on July S. 1926 
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When elections for governor and state legislature of Campeche fell due, 
at the end of 1920, apparently the retiring governor, Sales Guerrero, who 
had been appointed provisional governor by the national senate, was plan- 
ning to “impose” a candidate for governor and ticket of deputies for the 
state legislature and thus continue as the state “power behind the throne ” * 
His plans were interfered with by a political invasion of Yucatecans, 
from the adjoining state, who organized ‘ Ligas de Resistencia,” ^ split the 
biggest political party, the “Pro-Campeche,” in two, and began whoopmg 
up the candidacies supported by this newly created party, the “Socialista 
Agrano ” The leading spirit back of this invasion was Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto, then governor of the neighboring State of Yucatin General Calles, 
at that time at the head of Gobernacion, was m sympathy with Carrillo 
Puerto 

This “Socialista Agrano” organized too late for the legal requirements 
of candidates' registration, but a special order came from President Obregon 
to postpone the elections from November to the third Sunday in December, 
at the same time that the state authorities were ordered by Gobernacion 
to give full recognition and all guarantees ^ to the candidates of the “Socia- 
lisla Agrano ” The retiring governor, Sales Guerrero, protested, on the 
ground that the president had no right to interfere with the state’s affairs 
especially as the situation gave no legal warrant to do so, and resigned, but 
his resignation was refused by the national senate, which had appointed 
him Therefore he submitted, and remained in office, decreeing the elec- 
tions postponed according to Obregon’s wishes ^ 

The electoral machinery was much encumbered by conflict between the 
civil authorities and the “Socialista \grario,” firmly supported by federal 

^ Kelaciones InLenores Exp z -24 I ^nd II 

1 Peaganls' and worker'?’ orpamzations with some of the features of politico! club a^ariiin coop- 
erative trade-union, and social dub which originated in Yucatin led hy Carrillo Puerto 

* 'To give guarantees ' (dar garantias) is an important phrase in the Mexican historicD-politi- 
cal lexicon When authorities “give guarantees ' they offer protection from all sorts of political, 
military, quasi-lLgal, or illegal abu'^es, and insure the beneficiary the enjoyment of his civil, social, 
and economic rights Letters of safe conduct from high officials usually request the military anti 
avil functionaries to furnish “all classes of guarantees ” In the case in point the central govern- 
ment's order that the state authuntics give all guarantees to a political group to which they were 
hostile was equivalent to estopping them from interfering with that group's campaigning or other- 
wise molesting its adherents and candidatei 

^ Relaciones Interiorcs, Lxp 2 73 I and II 
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troops under General Alejandro Mange, who was following Secretary Calles’s 
telegraphic orders to this effect ^ 

The day upon which the deputies’ credentials were to be examined and 
approved, fifteen hundred armed Yucatecans swarmed into the capital of 
Campeche, and stationed themselves in front of the state-house, filling the 
streets in the vicinity General Mange wired Calles acquainting him with 
this fact, to which Calles replied acknowledging receipt, but without other 
comment, thereby tacitly approving The retiring governor also wired 
Calles, protesting against the invasion and saying that the federal troops 
refused to take any action against the invading Yucatecans 

Credentials were approved by the retiring state legislature for six can- 
didates of the “Socialista Agrario,” and nine others not members or can- 
didates of this party While the work of the legislature was going on, the 
Yucatecan mob moved close to the State-house and into it, and. Governor 
Sales Guerrero reported, interrupted the legislature’s proceedings to demand 
that several of the leaders of this mob be recognized as deputies, although 
they had no documents of any sort to justify their claim Upon being 
refused they, with the six whose credentials had been approved, set up a 
legislature of their own in a private house This legislature was given full 
guarantees and all protection by the federal troops, m obedience to orders 
from Gobernacion 

This legislature, refusing to recognize the acts of the retiring assembly, 
appointed, as provisional governor, Dr Eduardo Arceo y Z 

Shortly after, the head of staff of Gobernacion came to Campeche, and 
together with General Mange declared the ‘^Socialista Agrario” legislature 
legal and established it in the state-house, the declaration having been made 
by General Mange from the platform in the chamber of deputies of the 
state The conflict had lasted from November to the end of January, 1921 ^ 
Dr Arceo y Z called new elections, and the successful candidate was 
Enrique Gomez D , who for some reason ^ turned the post over to Ramon S 
Flores in the year 1922 Flores had been the president of the "Socialista 
Agrario” when it was first organized and it is therefore quite evident that 
the same party contmued in control 

When elections were held for governor on June 3, 1923, which marked 
the end of the term during which Sales Guerrero had been provisional gov- 
ernor, the same party continued to control, electing for the four year term, 
Angel Castillo Lanz, who on June i, 1927, still held that position,^ with every 
prospect of completing his full term 

1 Relaciones Intenores Exp 2 73 14, I and TI 

* Relaciones Intenores, Exp 2 71 14, I and II, Exp 2 73 24, I and II 

■ The records for the year ig2 2 are nussing from the Gobernacifin arLhivea 
*Relac]ones lotenores, Exp 2 7j >4,11 
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At the end of 1920, General Tiburcio Fernindez Ruiz, provisional 
governor and also military commander of the State of Chiapas, informed the 
Federal Government that since 1914 Chiapas had lacked the legislative 
branch of government, having functioned with executive and judicial 
branches only The executive himself had marched into the state and taken 
it He had been recognized as provisional goiernor by Adolfo de la Huerta, 
when de la Huerta was provisional president The Federal Government, 
in answer to Ruiz’s communication, authorized him to call for elections to 
the state legislature, and that legislature was duly installed, Ruiz remaining 
as governor ‘ 

Ruiz was accused of appropriating a part of a fifteen thousand pesos 
monthly subsidy granted by Obregon for the upkeep of the Pan-American 
Railroad, Chiapas’s only means of shipping its products to its coast The 
charge, in the records is not fully substantiated nor is it denied 

Ruiz having served out his term, at the end of 1924, elections for both 
governor and members of the state legislature fell due Three months 
before the date set for elections — September 7, 1924 — Ruiz asked for a 
furlough and obtained it, and left the government in the hands of his nephew, 
Felix Garda, to devote himself to campaigning for the following ticket 

President of the republic, General Plutarco Ellas Calles, governor of 
Chiapas, Lie ^ Luis Ramirez Corzo , senator from Chiapas, General T 
Fernandez Ruiz 

For the state legislature, several Corzo s were on the Ruiz ticket Op- 
posing Ramirez Corzo as candidates to the governorship were General Carlos 
Vidal and General Fausto Ruiz 

An agent of Gobernacion reports that the government of General T 
Fernindez Ruiz, the rebrmg governor, openly used its power to further the 
Ramirez Corzo candidacy, and that when it was unable to do so peacefully 
It used force, going to extreme measures But the “Vidahstas,” he says, 
also went to extremes The chief struggle consisted m getting the municipal 
governments to take one side or another, and when such a government 

* Relaciones Tntenores, Exp B 2 s* 24 
’Lie, abbreviation ioT Ivenciadot atlomey 
■ Not a relative of Fernindez Rul/, the governor 
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refused to do so it was deposed and a more sympathetic personnel put in 
The governor, says the agent, did this in many cases, but the Vidalistas 
did It also, and one case wherein the Vidalistas were active he cites as no- 
torious The Vidalistas, led by a Captain Vizcaino, fell upon a municipality 
in the district of Tuxtla Chico, which was well known to be m sympathy 
with Ramirez Corzo The soldiers captured the entire municipal govern- 
ment and four delegates of the electoral college ^ sent out by the governor 
The entire party was accused of rebellion and two of them were shot by the 
military authorities When the case was more closely investigated the 
military authorities decided that the prisoners had not been rebels, but had 
been misrepresented by Vizcaino, and set the survivors free * 

Early in the struggle General Fausto Ruiz dropped out, leaving the 
governorship race to the Vidal and Ramirez Corzo constituents While 
Ramirez Corzo counted upon the support of the state government, Vidal 
had on his side the '‘Laborista^’ party, the political organization of the 
C R O M , as appears in letters written by Juan Rico, a prominent member 
of the CROM, to the federal authorities, complaining of injustice to 
Vidal, during and after the elections, by the state authorities Besides the 
‘^Laboristas,’' Vidal had the federal troops behind him, as is made clear m 
the following report of one of the agents of Gobernacion 

I interviewed General Avila Camacho upon my arrival, and m friendly con- 
versation he confided that he had received letters from General Francisco Manzo 
and General Arnulfo Gomez, recommending the Vidal candidacy to him from 
this I assume that the same^ is true for General Pineda^ and that is why they 
[the federal troops] support • * * Vidal * * * The chief of the federal troops 
and the governor b * * * are openly at outs * * * as can be noticed easily in 
the governor’s attitude, revealed in conversation, toward that general, for he 
speaks of him with a good deal of annoyance * * * e 

The report of the legal counsel of Gobernacion definitely establishes that 
Ramirez Corzo was the governor’s candidate for the governorship It says 

Lie Ramirez Corzo was supported by the governor of the state and by all the 
official element, and under these circumstances the electoral machinery functioned, 
with previous removal of the municipal governments not m sympathy with the 
state regime, and also of all functionaries and employees not absolutely to be 
counted on Armed detachments of state troops were sent to all the municipalities, 
to use pressure on the voters in favor of the governor’s candidate Systematic 
opposition was practised toward Vidal and the candidates for the legislature * * * 
on his ticket * * for the municipal governments refused to register their candi- 
dacies, stamp their ballots or allow their representatives to be part of the electoral 

' The body that counts the votes ■ Fndorsement of Vidal 

* Relacjones InLenoreg, Eip E 2 75 s < Head of the federal troops m the state 

B F^lix Garcia, the nephew of Fernandez Ruiz, nominally the governor 
■ Relaciones Intenores, Eip E 2 75 s 
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colleges * * * It IS indeed true that the electoral law leaves in the hands of munic- 
ipal authorities the appointment of the census takers, who may make up lists of 
their sympathizers only , the appointment of the instalment olhcials, who may 
place in the polls adherents onl> , the choosing of the locale for the electoral college, 
which entrusts said colleges to hands of possible bias, and therefore makes it easy 
for them to give credentials to their friends and none to their enemies * * * ^ 

The agent of Gobernacion in his report says “ * * + General Vidal 
and Lie Ramirez Corzo both have constituents in the state, but I am 
inclined to believe that Vidal has more * * * " ^ 

In the first days of November, one month after the elections, Genera] 
Fernandez Ruiz, though he said he had been elected a senator, re-assumed 
the governorship, which had been m the hands of his nephew, Felix Garcia 
Under Rui/’s direction the counting went on that recognized all the Corzo 
sympathizers as elected, and left the “ Vidalistas " out, entirely on the ground 
0/ technicalities, all of which had been observed by Corzo, who had had the 
official machinery at his disposal, and most of which had been disregarded 
by Vidal Out of sixty- two districts, the retiring legislature declared fifty- 
eight null and void Since wherever the “ Vidalistas were strong enough 
they set up the polls, and at those polls Vidal won, and the same occurred 
with the Ramirez Corzo men, both parties had sets of votes and credentials 
The Vidal men, however, did not send theirs to the stale legislature to be 
counted, as the Chiapas electoral law provides, because they said that they 
were certain that these would be destroyed or at least disregarded 

The Ramirez Corzo legislature installed itself in the state-house, and the 
Vidal legislature, with the aid of federal troops, on November 6, 1924, forced 
Us way into the state-house also, and both functioned, m almost adjacent 
rooms Incidental to the latter seizure, there was shooting, the state police 
defending, the ‘‘Labonstas” and the federal troops attacking, although it is 
reported that the police fired first 

Both legislatures appealed to Gobernacion for recognition and protection 
General Rodrigo Zuriaga, evidently a Gobernacion agent, or at least im- 
partial, writes of the situation as follows 

“I am absolutely unable to state which of the two actually won Each 
group declares itself victorious, and I can only say that public sentiment, 
such as IS expressed, seems to be only in favor of a change of adminis- 
tration ^ 

The legal counsel of Gobernacion reported to the president that the 
elections, in the primaries, and throughout to the counting, were on both 
sides illegal and fraudulent and m open violation of the state constitution 
and of the electoral laws, and that therefore both candidacies must be con- 
sidered as null and void 

* Relaciones Intenares Exp E 2 75 5 > Idfm, Exp E 2 75 5 

■ That IS, against the Rulz-Ramfrez Corzo combine Relaciones Intenares, Exp E 2 75 s 
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Since two legislatures were functioning, the “case of Chiapas** was 
solved by Gobernacion’s declaring a state of anarchy to exist, under which 
circumstances the national senate intervenes Accordingly, the president 
submitted three names to the senate, from which that body chose Lie C^sar 
Cordova as provisional governor of Chiapas, on January i, 1925 Cordova 
carefully fulfilled the legal requirements for new elections, which were held, 
quietly, and the legislature then elected decided on May ii, 1925, that 
General Carlos Vidal was the state executive On June i, 1927, General 
Vidal was still governor of Chiapas ^ 

1 Source for the foregoing data Archivo de Gobernacidn, Relaaones Intenores, Exp B a 51 
24, Idem, Eip D 2 74 15, Idem, Exp £ 2 75 5 
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On January i, 1921, the governor of Chihuahua was General Ignacio 
Enriquez ^ 

On July 7, 1924, gubernatorial elections were held, at which time a sub- 
stitute governor, appointed by Governor Enriquez, was functioning smce 
he was on furlough 

The governor elected was Colonel Jesus Almeida The reason for this 
apparently pedccful transfer of office is made clear in the following report 
of a Gobernacion agent 

Colonel Jesfis Antonio Almeida * * * took part m politics for the first time 
this year a ♦ * • He launched his candidacy for the governorship of Chihuahua 
for the period 1024-1028, receiving the marked support of the * * * governor, 
General Ignacio Enriquez * * * with whom he had maintained friendly relations 
for a long time * * He mixed in politics * * * following suggestions of General 
Enriquez and other friends who offered him their moral and political support, on the 
side of the capitalists of Chihuahua * * * He did not take any part in the Revo- 
lution of iqio * * * later * * * helped Comanduran spread Orozquista* prop- 
aganda * * * because he was courting Coinanduran's daughter * * * but did 
not take up arms in this cause * * * and did not marry Senorita Comandur 4 n 
because her honor was violated bv Francisco Villa * * * In iq 16 he organized a 
body railed the "Muiiuipal Guards of Chihuahua” to pursue the parties gf Villistas 
on the outskirts of the city * * * was given the rank of colonel and fought under 
the orders of General Ignacio Enriquez * * * At the head of the social defense 
troops * * * reorganized under General Enriquez * * * he rendered the state 
very good services * * * Jlig opponents in the electoral race were Federico Moye 
and Jose Dolores Miramontes, whom he defeated thanks to the governor’s aid 
* * * since one or the other of his opponents won m the cities, and Almeida was 
elected by votes from the sierras * ♦ * 5 He is of average intelligence and little 
culture * * * They complain that he has raised taxes enormously, so that many 
business houses wnll be forced to dose their doors * * * while he himself does not 
pay taxes on his lumbering enterprise * * * at present managed by four of his 
brothers ♦ ♦ * acharge based on his not paying taxes during the Enriquezadminis- 

^ Relariones Tnlenores Eip B 2 6 

* Relacioncs InlenoTes Enp D 2 7^ 6i 

■The report was made in ig24 ■shortly after [he elections 

* PaSLiiai Oro^rn who rcvnlLerl j^ainst Madero 

* It IS pencrollv conieiled that the votes from the sierras and far districts come from voters fol- 
lowiM the instruc tinn‘« of their muninpal president who is almost certain to be a governor’s man, 
lor the governor usually can depose unfriendly local authorities 
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tration • ♦ * having been forced to pay $16,000 00 pesos of unpaid taxes during 
the term of the substitute governor ^ which he * * * Almeida * * ♦ paid with 
very bad grace * • * He is accused of reactionary tendencies and has been seen 
to keep company with and be friendly to * the Terrazas and the Creels 
* * * 2 jjg several relatives in government positions and not content with 
that IS at present planning to impose one of his brothers as municipal president of 
Ciudad Juirez ^ 

Almeida was inaugurated October 4, 1924 Some two and a half years 
later, April 15, 1927, the Chihuahua legislature deposed Governor Almeida, 
giving as a justification his “rebellious attitude,” implicating him in the 
minor rebellions in different parts of the country related to the enforcement 
of the anticlerical laws 

That the central Government considered this a mere pretext is evidenced 
by President Calles’s prompt reply (April 15) to the Chihuahua legislators 
asserting his incredulity of the alleged rebelliousness of the governor and 
his belief that the issue was entirely a political conflict between the state's 
executive and legislative branches The president appealed to the patriot- 
ism of the legislators to avoid the disturbance of public tranquillity which 
their action implied, adding, 

it IS extremely distressing that at the very moment when the federal executive is 
using all his energies to overcome the varied difliculties which confront the nation 
and IS struggling for its reconstruction and development he cannot count on the 
cooperation of the state authorities ^ 

The legislature, however, paid no attention to the president’s plea and 
announced that a substitute governor, Manuel Mascarenas, Jr , had already 
been sworn into office 

The motives for this camarazo were set forth by one of the two senators 
from Chihuahua, Luis E Estrada, the president of the national senate’s 
permanent commission, as follows 

Three of the deputies to the Chihuahua state congress, Senores Jorge M 
Cirdenas, Belisano Chavez, and Tomas M Fierro, have for some time been intri- 
guing against Governor Almeida in order to unseat him The real reason for this 
is that the governor was not willing to give them money * * These deputies 
have been supported in their work of obstruction by the military attached to the 
jejatura de operaciones who have taken charge of the campaign of General Marcelo 
Caraveo ^ for the state governorship * * * 

In their zeal to make pressure against the citizens not addicted to the candidacy 
of General Caraveo, these elements have gone to the extremes of violence * • ♦ 

* Who hdd office dunn^f Enriquez’ furlough 

* The landowning and, under Diaz, ruling dynasty of Chihuahua 

■ Archivo de Gobernaci6n, Exp 7 311 i (1 4) Reports of agents No 13 and No 15 

* Excelsior, April 16, 1927 

^ / e , a blow from a camara or chamber, that is, by the chamber of deputies 

” Theje/e de operaciones in the state 
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They have impnsoned nine of the Caraveo non-sympathizers, confining them in the 
Chihuahua barracks not only without a hearing within seventy-two hours as is 
required by law, but lacking nght or authority to make these incarcerations 

Their pretexts are vanous and curious They accuse those opposed to Senor 
Caraveo’s candidacy of insults to the army and the president of the republic * 
More recently these same military elements have been disarming certain Chihuahua 
mumcipal employees Another method of eliminating their political adversanes 
consists of threatening them and forcing them in consequence to leave the state ^ 

A state deputy, Ramiro Arzate, confirmed this charge specifying that 
he had been told that unless he joined the Caraveo adherents he would be 
obliged to leave the state He left ^ 

That this political overturn was not merely a camara^o but had in it 
some of the ingredients of a ruartdazo ^ was indicated by a telegraphic order 
the following day by President Calles to General Caraveo, that he give 
ample guarantees” to Governor Almeida This measure was probably 
needed since on the fifteenth of the month, according to Sehora Hermenia 
de Nesbitt, the governor’s moLher-m-law, his house had been attacked and 
while he “escaped by a miracle” the policeman on guard at his door had 
been killed ^ The deposed governor, however, evidently had little faith 
m such protection as might be furnished, even under presidential orders, 
by his political opponents, for he turned up two days later across the border 
in El Paso 

Meanwhile the Federal Government refused to recognize the governor- 
ship of Senor Mascarenas, which was unconstitutional as he had been col- 
lector of customs at Ciudad Juarez, the holding of federal and state offices 
at one time being illegal ® Another substitute governor therefore took his 
place Gossip around the halls of the national congress Imked the unseating 
of the governor with the coming presidential campaign, considering it a 
blow at ObrcgonisnWj and in favor of anti-reelecnomsmo since Almeida was 
supposedly a supporter of Obregon When speaking, not for direct quota- 
tion, no one politically wise would deny that the lust of power and the finan- 
cial returns that political office may bring were at the bottom of the Almeida 
unseating Neutrals — those who were neither his avowed partisans nor 
enemies — asserted his regime to be notoriously corrupt, but raised the 
question whether those who had displaced him would be any better Gen- 
eral Caraveo, however, these same neutrals generally asserted, enjoyed the 
unusual reputation of a chief of operations who had remained poor 

On June i, 1927, the political situation in the State of Chihuahua was 
still unsettled with the Ministry of Gobernacion investigating 

• \rL 65Q of the Penal Code provides Lhat caJumny or insult to the army, the judiciary corps, 
congress, be deemed a penal offense, punishable with not less than two months' arrest This does 
not apply to insult or calumny to individual members of these bodies 
*Fxcelsior, April 16, 1927 

■ Idem ‘ / c , a blow from a cuartel or barracks, a mibtary revolt 

' Excelsior, April ifi, 1937 "Const of Chihuahua, Art 84, Paia VI 
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On January i, 1921, General Luis Gutierrez was provisional governor 
of Coahuila On August 28, 1922, elections to the governorship fell due 
The candidates were 

General Davila Sanchez^ strongly supported by the state authorities, 
General A J Mijares, General Francisco Coss, and General Arnulfo Gon- 
zalez, the parties being known as "Sanchista,” "Mijansta,” “Cossista," 
and “Gonzalista " General Jose Hurtado, head of the federal troops in the 
state, was openly friendly to Gonzalez The ‘‘Labonsta” and “Agransta" 
parties were hostile to him 

The “SanchisLas ” were charged with using the state police and guards, 
and all the rest of the official machinery, to elect their candidate, while 
Gonzilez was charged with receiving help from government troops 

At all events, and without open clash, Gonzalez was declared elected 
and given possession of the state-house by the retiring governor, General 
Luis Gutierrez, on December i, 1922 The legislature, however, was 
divided Seven deputies were hostile to the new governor and six friendly 
Two deputies were not functioning, one being at the time the appointed 
municipal president of a town in the state in whose local government the 
state legislature had intervened^ The seven deputies hostile to the gov- 
ernor did their best to keep the other two out, in order to retain certain 
control over both the legislature and the executive committee ^ of that body, 
formed entirely of the members of their group 

Calderon, the deputy who had been occupying the position of municipal 
president, was recalled by the legislature, but on technical excuses, put 
forward by the executive committee and sustained by the seven of the ma- 
jority, was not permitted to resume his duties immediately when he 
appeared, on December 15, 1922, whereupon the minority protested and 
such an uproar arose that the session was closed and the seven members who 
controlled the house left immediately, going to ask the governor that the 
garrison keep the place in order They were told to put the petition in 
writing Returnmg to the chamber they found a cordon of troops about 
it, and were told that this was an order from the governor, whereupon the 
seven deputies said that this was a coup d'etat planned because they had 

* In certain cases this la legitimate and provided for 

413 


* Mesa Dtrecttva 
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been about to investigate the treasury, from which large sums were missmg 
They therefore set up the legislature m a private house, and wired Gobema- 
cj6n for guarantees, that is, protection 

The SIX deputies in the state-house summoned the substitutes {suphntes) 
of the seven “Independents” as they now called themselves, and the seven 
in their turn called the substitutes of the six, one of whom presented himself 
and thus raised the number of “Independents” to eight, including the old 
executive committee , while several of their substitutes went to take the 
dissenters’ places in the legislature friendly to the governor, now functioning 
in the official locale 

Gobernacidn promptly made the issue one of discipline, and accused 
Governor Amulfo Gonzalez of infringement upon the deputies’ rights by 
not permitting them, under threats of violence, to enter the chamber, this 
resolution was submitted to the national chamber of deputies, which, how- 
ever, ruled that Gonzalez was not guilty 

The “Independents” appealed to the national senate, where they were 
sure of support, since Senators Eulalio Gutierrez and Vito Alessio Robles 
had been attacking Governor Gonzalez and charging him with permittmg 
and secretly encouraging gambling-houses along the border, a charge 
reaffirmed against Gonzalez later, in 1925, by a former friend of his who wrote 
the president 

“Gamblmg is bemg permitted m Cuatro Cienegas, where the houses 
operate openly, m the plaza, disguised only by the name of 'fair* as they 
did last month in Ramos Anzpe + * + ” 

The national senate attempted to take the “case of Coahuila” m hand, 
but was not permitted to do so by President Obregon, who said that it was 
not a conflict between branches of the Government, but within the legisla- 
ture, and that therefore the senate had not the right to interfere ^ Obregon 
upheld Governor Gonzalez Meantime, both legislatures continued to 
function, one in the state-house, the other in a private house This lasted, 
with short breaks, for eleven months 

On February ii, 1923, two months after the original split, the “Independ- 
ents,” that is, those who had established the legislature in a private house, 
are reported on by a Gobernacion investigator as follows 

In view of their failure * * to make the case of Coahuila appear a conflict 

between branches of the government, with the aggravating circumstance of armed 
struggle, thev prepared an armed movement that would force the senate to take 
action * * * Together with a small group of sympathizers, they attacked and 
took a strong building, the “Miguel L6pez” school, and there intrenched them- 

* The national senate intervenes in the poliLica] affairs of a state when there is an open conflict 
between two branches of the state government, when there is a state of anarchy, that is, if there is no 
government or the legitimate government cannot be proved so, in caie of two or more legislatures 
being eaiablished , and also when politiLal conflicLs give nae to armed stnig^e 
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selves, holding it against three secret service men and state troops, until the fol- 
lowing day, when the federal troops attacked them They yielded when the head 
of the federal troops showed them a telegram from President Obreg6n ordering them 
to disarm During the skirmishmg, one man was killed and several were wounded 
The deputies and their friends were promptly jailed 

On February 24, 1923, President Obregon declared them rebels and 
offered to pardon them, at which they protested, declaring that they were 
not rebels but the majority and executive committee of the state legislature 
Shortly afterward they were set free, and reinstalled their legislature in a 
private house, naming Professor Candor Guajardo governor Their leader 
was Santos Guajardo, a brother 

After that, Governor Gonzalez went on a furlough, leaving in his place 
General Manuel Perez Trevino, chief of the presidential staff, whom the 
"Independents ” immediately "recognized As soon as Gonzalez returned, 
however, they split off again and functioned separately Meanwhile the 
national senate was insisting on being allowed to intervene, and President 
Obregon was refusing on the ground that it was not a conflict between differ- 
ent branches of the state government In May, the "Independent" depu- 
ties were again jailed and subsequently set free 

On August 2 President Obregon yielded and authorized the senate to 
handle the matter, which it did, decreeing on September 6, 1923, that a 
conflict existed between legislature and governor, that is, between the execu- 
tive and legislative , which meant that the senate recognized the "Independ- 
ent” deputies as the legitimate legislature, and so decreed This was the 
legislature that had been functioning in a private house, and Gonzalez and 
his legislature, who since the beginning of the struggle had been receiving 
official recognition, were now ruled out The "Independents” were re- 
installed m the State-house by the aid of federal troops, bringing a storm of 
protest and dissent from all the municipal governments, which were by this 
time almost entirely "Gonzalista ” 

On October 29, 1923, the legislature, once the "Independents,” 
substituted Carlos Gar/a Castro for Guajardo as provisional governor 
On November 15 Governor Castro was given authority by the state legisla- 
ture to remove municipal governments and state government employees, 
and appoint others, to cut or raise wages and borrow money if his state 
needed it * * * Thus were the thirty- two out of thirty-seven ad- 
mittedly "Gonzalista” municipal governments removed * * * on paper, 
because they refused to move and were upheld by state police and troops, 
who were still loyal to Gonzilez 

So there were still, despite the senatorial decree, two governments in 
the State of Coahuila, since the municipal governments refused to recognize 
or obey anyone but Gonzalez In August, elections for deputies to the 
state legislature were scheduled 
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These had been formally announced by the Gonzalez Gov^emment, and 
since the municipal governments were adherents of it, the elections — or 
the outward semblance of them — were held, though the '' Independents 
refused to vote and did their best to keep others from voting on the ground 
that the whole thing was unconstitutional since they had been recognized 
by the senate They announced the elections postponed, therefore, until 
January 27, 1924, on which date the mumcipio^^ having been meanwhile 
somewhat "cleaned” of Gonzalistas, the elections were held and a legislature 
friendly to Garza Castro, the ' Independent^ appomtee and ally of Senators 
Eulalio Gutierrez and Vito Alessio Robles, was duly installed So ended 
the first struggle 

In August, 1925, elections for governor again fell due The candidates 
were General Luis Gutierrez, who had been provisional governor m 1921, 
and had friends in the senate , Lorenzo Davila, "a rich lawyer, not popular 
with any class/' according to a Gobernacion agent , and General Manuel 
Perez Trevifio, of the presidential staff, supported by the "Laboristas,” 
"AgransLas,” and the army, ^hose commander in Coahuila was now Pro- 
visional Governor Garza Castro 

The first real trouble came with another split in the legislature, by reason 
of which the Guajardo brothers agam led an "Independent” legislature 
which established itself in a private house and wired the I ederal Government 
for protection They were "Gutiernstas,” that is, in favor of General 
Gutierrez’s candidacy This had happened on February 7, 1925 

Governor Garza Castro was accused of organizing a bo^ly of men of from 
150 to 200 strong, for use in the elections, that is, to force voters and authori- 
ties who might otherwise be unwilling to put through Perez Trevino’s elec- 
tion The governor replied to this charge that his charros ^ were merely 
the remnants of the force with which he had fought de la Huerta Governor 
Castro also put a new man in charge of the state penitentiary, and since this 
man was the alleged murderer of an unfriendly journalist, Duran, it was 
charged that the governor had deliberately chosen him for the position in 
order that undesirable prisoners could be made to disappear " 

Then several high officials were removed from the state government, 
charged with "plotting to put Gutierrez in power ” The elections were 
disorderly Vague accounts are given of pressure on municipal authorities 
by state troops, and of outrages and violence committed by the Garza Castro 
charros incidental to the elections On November 23, 1925, the Garza 
Castro legislature declared General Manuel Perez Trevino elected and 
turned the governorship over to him 

In the meantime, the "Independents” continued to be "Gutierristas,” 
and declared their candidate, General Luis Gutierrez, the only legitimate 
governor They also used all their power in the senate to secure, as they 

’ Mounted men 
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had before, the recognition of an “ Independent legislature The same 
brothers Guajardo led these “Independents” also 

On November 30, 1925, the national senate declared the State of Coahuila 
in anarchy and recognized the “Gutiernsta” legislature and governor On 
December 20, of the same year, the senate reconsidered and revoked its 
previous recognition, giving it to the Perez Trevino Government instead 
Since then, General Perez Trevino has been governor of Coahuila and on 
June I, 1927, still held that position Gobernacion agents describe him as 
not objectionable, the chief reason for the hostility displayed against him 
being that he was the official or “imposition” candidate, all hostile to the 
“Labonstas” and the “Agranstas” were also hostile to General Trevino, 
their candidate Gutierrez, the defeated candidate, is reported by a Go- 
bernacion agent to be “popular, honorable, and ignorant ” ^ 

* Sources for the foregoinR , Archive) iIk Gobernicifin, ReUciunes IntenoTes, Fxp F z iz, 
1 II, Fxp 2 Exp r 2 3^ 1 Exp E 2 3y i, 1 , II Exp D 2 3 2 , Exp 

D 2 55 3, Fxp B 2 SI 105, 1 , II, III, IV j Exp B 2 55 a 5 , Exp D 2 73 id 






COLIMA 


On January i, 1921, the governor of Colima was Miguel Alvarez Garcia, 
a former “Porfirista" ^ and “Felixista," ^ according to a letter written by a 
pnvate citizen to the president ® His brother, Senator Higmio Alvarez,^ 
had the same record, and a photostat is contained in the records of Goberna- 
ci6n of an electoral proclamation m which Alvarez Garcia, his brother, and 
Dr Hurtado Suarez support Felix Diaz for president ^ 

On July I, 1923, elections for governor and state legislature fell due 
The candidates were 

Dr Hurtado Suirez, supported by the “Partido Independiente,” created 
for this purpose , his allies were Senators Higmio Alvarez and D Aguayo, 
members of the national congress, and less openly, Governor Alvarez Garcia 

Colonel Pedro Torres Ortiz, candidate of the “ Partido Nacional Coopera- 
tista,” ® and of the "Agransta 

J Trinidad Alamillo, candidate of the “Partido Alamillista,” supported 
by his personal friends, who had no slogan beyond the name of their 
candidate 

Colonel Torres Ortiz was ineligible, since he was in active military service 
at the time of his campaign, making his candidacy unconstitutional ^ This 
is proved by the following letter from the War Department in answer to 
inquiry on this point 

“This department * * * in answer to yours + * * informs you that 
the officer mentioned ♦ * * Colonel Pedro Torres Ortiz + * * belongs to 
the infantry and is at present in active service “ ^ 

Nevertheless, Colonel Torres Ortiz ran for office, with the aid of an armed 
escort, in a manner effectively described by Lie Gilberto Valenzuela,® re- 
porting to the Department of Gobernacion 

* AdhErent qT Porfino Diaz 

* Supporter of the cartUiJacy ol F 61 is Diaz, nephew of Porfino Dfaz, for the presidency, before 
ud after the death of Madero 

* Relanones Intenores Fxp F 2 36 i 

» Alvarez la the paternal name 1 he use of the maternal name following it is a matter of indi- 
vidual choice m Hispanic countries Thus in this case Miguel Alvarez Garcia retained his mother's 
name, while his brother Higmio Vlvarez, did not 

* Politically, a highly damaging exhibit 

* Political party led by de la Huerta and Jorge Pneto Laurens, dominant m the national con- 
gress, which disintegrated when many of its members joined the de la Huerta uprising against Presi- 
dent Obregdn in 1Q23 

* Const of Colima, Art 50, Para VII 

“ Universal, June 6, 1^23 » Then sub- secret ary of Gobemaci6n 

41 8 
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The Cooperatista deputies ^ came from Mexico City, bnnging with them the 
municipal band * * * and also the same porra * that went to Tlaxcaia, during 
the elections there * '*' • There are about fifty of them, all armed with pistols 
and nfles They are employees of the national chamber of deputies, the secre- 
taria of the treasury, and of the municipal government of Mexico City • • * ■ 

Governor Alvarez Garcia appealed to Gobernacion for protection, stating 
that Torres Ortiz was preparing a coup d’etat against him and gave other 
details of the armed invasion of the Torres Ortiz campaigners He writes 

My government * * * has accurate information that members of the garrison 
here, far from complying with the disarmament laws, accompany groups of poli- 
ticians on their campaign tours, and municipal authorities complain that the 
military officers confiscate arms * * * refuse to deposit them in the municipal 
presidencies * * * as the law provides, and do not give receipts to their owners 
* * A change of garrison is in my judgment indispensable * * * in order to give 
full guarantees to all parties * * * and if this is not possible, my government 
should be provided with one hundred men in order to guarantee the stability of the 
state authorities 

In answer, Gobernacion ordered the general at the head of the federal 
troops m the state, who had been absent, to return to Colima and see that 
order was kept Nevertheless, there was shooting incidental to the cam- 
paign, and two Hurtado Suarez supporters, who were alleged to have been 
paid by the governor to assassinate “Cooperatistas,” the supporters of 
Torres Ortiz, were killed by soldiers during a skirmish in which a sergeant 
also fell ^ 

The retiring legislature, controlled by Governor Alvarez Garcia, reported, 
after the elections, that of the eighty-three polls established, twenty-five 
had been sacked by the opposition, and that the votes in the remaining 
fifty-eight had given a total of ^^497 to Dr Hurtado Suarez against 1650 to 
Colonel Pedro Torres Ortu and to Senor Alamillo On July 19, 1923, 
Dr Hurtado Suarez was accordingly inaugurated governor ® 

Four and a half months afterward, the de la Huerta rebellion broke out 
Governor Hurtado Suirez was accused of being friendly to it but nothing 
could be proved However, General Castro, head of the state garnson, 
overthrew the governor and kept the government from December 7, 1923/ 
to February 25, 1924, when Governor Hurtado Suarez resumed his post ® 

The following month. Senators Aguayo and Higinio Alvarez, Hurtado 
Suarez’s chief supporters throughout his electoral campaign, turned against 
him and led a group which petitioned the senate for action against him as a 

' Members of the national legislature forming part of the "Cooperatista" bloc 

* Armed and organized mob 

' Universal, June 25 ® Relaciones Intenores, Exp F 2 36 i 

♦ Relacionea Intenores, Exp D 2 73 4 3 Outbreak of the de la Huerta reheUion. 

^ Umversal, June 30, 1923 * Relaciones Intenores, Exp C 2 51 267 
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''de la Huertista, and Knight of Columbus/' submitting as proof of the first 
of these charges a telegram said to have been found among the papers of 
General Enrique Estrada, one of the chiefs of the de la Huerta rebellion 
In this telegram a copy of which is filed in the records of Gobernacion, Hur- 
tado Suarez gives full and cordial support to de la Huerta The same sena- 
tors accused Hurtado Suarez of using state money to build a road to his 
brother-m-law’s hacienda^ and through his nephew’s property Eight 
deputies of the state legislature declared to the national senate that the 
real reason for this sudden about-face of the two former "Hurtadista” 
leaders, was that Higmio Alvarez, taking advantage of his friendship, wanted 
the governor to auction a hacienda^ El Cacao, worth 150,000 pesos which 
owed taxes to the amount of 16,000, in order to acquire it, through a third 
party, for 20,000 pesos The owner of the hacienda^ one Senor Fernandez, 
paid half the taxes and appealed to the state legislature to condone the rest, 
which was done From then on, said the deputies, Higinio Alvarez was the 
sworn enemy of Governor Hurtado Suarez and went to Mexico City to 
denounce him to the authorities ^ 

Then a number of state deputies, claiming to be the majority, formed a 
legislature of their own in a private house, taking a technicality as a pretext 
for this withdrawal, and impeached Governor Hurtado Suarez for rebellion, 
naming one Simon Garcia provisional governor in his place- It appears 
that they were really the minority, for, as Gobernacion’s legal counsel points 
out, had they controlled the legislature there would have been no reason for 
withdrawing, and that therefore the majority, loyal to Hurtado Suarez, was 
really the legitimate legislature 

Nevertheless, Gobernacion, obe>ing President Calles’s orders, recognized 
the "Independent” legislature, functioning in a private house, and both 
legislatures continued to function, bringing a storm of protest to the federal 
authorities, the tenor of which is well given by the following letter 

April 24, 1925 

Very Worthy President 

For your own personal honor and the honor and dignity of an entire people I 
submit the following 

The group of deputies of this state handled by Sr Higinio Alvarez has deceived 
you miserably, bv stating that the\ form a legislature and thereupon securing your 
recognition, by which >ou have jeopardized m the minds of a whole people the 
honor and dignity of your government * * * 

The group of deputies at the orders of Higinio Alvarez is made up of six, who do 
not make a real quorum * * * Deputy Jose Rasura ® was not discharging his 
duties while the legislature was in session, being on tnal for smuggling cocoa in 
Manzanillo and also discovered to have embezzled eighteen thousand pesos of 

* Relaciones Tntenores, Fxp F 2 36 i 

* All this instigated by Senator Higinio Alvarez 

* One of the deputies who joined the dissenters after the split 
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federal funds — Deputy Joaquin Cuiiel ' is at present on furlough, probably out 
of shame, because while drunk he beat his wife in a village in Jalisco * • * All the 
world m Colima knows these things * * * 

The so-called provisional governor, Simon Garcia, is of very low origin He 
cannot even read, and IS able to write only his name * * * Everybody repudiates 
him because he has trafficked in bawdy houses and when at one time he was unfor- 
tunately a mumcipal president he encouraged all the vices and especially drunk- 
enness * * * and 15 the blind instrument of Don Higinio who is trying to satisfy 
his lust for gold * * * 

All Colima knows that the quarrel between Higinio Alvarez and the governor 
was because Suarez did not allow Higinio to steal the valuable hacienda El Cacao 
and the accusation of having recognized de la Huerta is only a pretext * ^ * 2 

Higinio Alvarez, Mr President, * * * was a “Porfinsta” and escorted Don 
Porfino to the Ypiranga * * * 3 jjg a great supporter of the assassin, Victo- 
nano Huerta, and defended that government by burning the property of Huerta's 
enemies ♦ * * In truth, Don Higinio is a broken aristocrat who, by whatever 
means possible, wants to be rich again and to have lands, though stolen, and though 
he may seem your friend he is a frock-coated secret enemy of all revolution- 

ary principles * * * 


If your policy cannot admit Hurtado Suarez as governor you can easily declare 
the state in anarchy * * * and name three to be chosen from as the law provides * 
* * * or you leave a people in the hands of a bandit supported by federal troops, 


as IS Higinio Alvarez * * • 


(Signed) Jos^ RodrIguez Mendez 


A son of the people grateful for the Revolution who esteems you for your prin- 
ciples “ 


In May the governor appointed by the dissenters, Simon Garcia, re- 
signed, and Solorzano Bejar was put in his place At this time. Lie Juan B 
Castelazo, head of staff of Gobernacion, writes the president, saying that 
Solorzano Bejar has been accused of many crimes and even of murder, and 
that it may be true , that his legislature is undoubtedly illegal and his posi- 
tion likewise, but that Gobernacion upheld him and withdrew recognition 
from Hurtado Suarez 


not because of his friendship with Lie Valenzuela,® to which the defeated attribute 
his triumph, but because Gobernaci6ii learned that the governor of Jalisco was 
forming an alliance with the governors of Colima and Nay ant to build a strong 
group that could hold its own against the Federal Government, and therefore ® 

* The other of the deputies who joined j-ftcr the split 

* This piragraph sumb vip Uil basis for the entire legislative conflict 

* Ship on which Porfino Diaz sailed into exile in tqii 

* When a state of anarchy js dcclarcrl, (he president submits three names to the national senate 
from which that body chooses a provisional goverror fer the state in question 

® Relaciones Intenores, Exp F 2 r 

■ At that tvjme secretary of GobernaLi6n 

^ Jos^ Guadalupe Zuno 

“To prevent this alliance, which is unconstitutional Const of 1017, Art 117, Clause I, pro- 
vides “No state shall enter into alliances, treaties, or coahtions with another state or with foreign 
powers " 
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* * * Goberiiaa6n separated the respective functionanes from their posts * * * 
Finally, the needy class is not interested in the changes of authorities * * * all 
exploit them alike * * * the educated class and the business men want only sta- 
bility in the government, the politicians being the only ones interested m stirring 
things up so that you have the facts upon which to decide whether, although 

Sol6rzano B^jar may not be an ideal governor, it would be desirable to depose him 
and overthrow the group which supports him * ♦ * This group is needed and 
strong, politically speaking * 

Soldrzano Bejar was upheld by President Calles notwithstanding the 
dictum of Gobemacion’s legal counsel that his government was illegitimate 
On June i, 1927, he was governor of Colima ^ 

* Rclanoncs Intcnorfs, Exp F z i 

■ The above data weie derived from the followinR suun cs ArLhivo de Gabernaufin, Relaciones 
Inleriores Exp B z 4, Lxp C z 51 Z67, PipD 2 yj 43 Exp D 1 72 4 3, Exp F 
2 I, Exp F 2 33 4, UaivemaJ, June 6 , 25, 3°* Au^ io, igz3 
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The key to the political history of Durango is to be found in two men, 
General Enrique R Najera and General Jesus A Castro In the report of 
an agent of Gobemaci6n their careers are thus summarized 

Enrique Nijera * * * was a poor peasant from the district of Santiago Papas- 
queira, Durango * * * He took up arms for Madero * * * in igio • * ♦ and 
went back to the helds when the cause triumphed *** In 1913, when President 
Madero was assassinated, Najera again took up arms, joining the Constitutionalists 
* * * becoming a lieutenant-colonel * * * He is not known to have political 
afhhations other than military, being very intimate with General Jesds Agustfn 
Castro In Aprd, 1920, Najera was commissioned by President Venustiano Car- 
ranza, together with General Jesus Agustin Castro, to spread electoral propaganda 
in favor of Ingeniero ^ Bonillas, the president having given them to use m this work 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PESOS ^ ♦ Hardly had the Bonillas 

propaganda started than the “Plan de 4 gua Prieta” ^ movement arose President 
Carranza ordered Najera to organize his troops and fight the enemy In obedience 
to his orders, Najera left Durango and went to TorTe6n, but there learned that the 
rebellion had spread over the whole country So he returned to Durango • * * 
took possession of that city on behalf of the adherents of the Plan de Agua Prieta* 
and proclaimed himself provisional governor of that state, which position was after- 
ward recognized by the provisional president, Don Adolfo de la Huerta * * * 
While Enrique R Najera was Provisional Governor of Durango ® the head of the 
federal troops in that state was General Jesus Agustin Castro * * * They • * * 
Najera and Castro * * * agreed that Nijera would give the government of the 
state into the hands of Castro and he * * * Castro * * * once his term was over, 
would give it back to Najera + 

The political history of Durango follows precisely those lines On Jan- 
uary I, 1921, General Jesus Agustin Castro appears as constitutional gov- 
ernor In August, 1922, elections were held for the state legislature 
Governor Castro was accused of attempting to put in his own candidates ^ 

^ Ingeniero t Engineer, used commonly as a prefix, as are Luenciado and Doctor 

* The capitals are m the original report 

* The proclamation against Carranza, for his attempt to "impose" Bonillas as president The 
movement, led by Obregdn, overthrew Carranza, and de la Huerta was provisional president until 
the elections which made Obreg6n president 

* Italics not contained in the report 

■ igao 

” Archivo de Gobemaci6n, Exp 7/011(721 6 )-t 

^ He had still two years m office, since the Durango legislalure thanges every two years, the gov- 
ernor every four 
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On June 8, more than two months before the elections, a letter to Gobema- 
cion from Senator Adalberto Rios, complaining of “imposition,” contained 
the list of Castro deputies which he (Rios) said would win m the forthcoming 
elections, his information having been secured from vanous municipal presi- 
dents The names tallied exactly with the deputies declared elected the 
following September by the retiring Castro legislature ' 

The Durango constitution provides that the legislature be “renovada” 
or renewed every two years, a provision that, interpreted by seven members 
of the legislature which wrote it, means that it does not sanction reelection 
Nevertheless, six of the members of the retiring legislature were reelected 
One of the deputies of the Castro legislature, a member of the minority and 
hostile to the “imposition,” states that these deputies approved each other’s 
credentials, that instead of the packages of votes being opened and these 
counted aloud by the mesa dirccivoa^ the executive committee, as the law 
provides, packages of votes from one district were given to the candidate for 
reelection from another district, and m turn the votes from that district 
were given to the first candidate, so that both approved each other’s creden- 
tials and declared each other elected , that in the case of deputies who were 
new candidates, evident fraud was practised and the ballots were tampered 
with by the authorities, since one package when opened was found to contain 
the ballots of two districts in different parts of the state 

The state government and federal troops are both reported to have been 
friendly to the Castro ticket There was very little fighting during the 
elections, though occasional clashes are reported between police or troops 
and meml>ers of parties hostile to Castro 

On September i6, 1922, the Castro ticket installed itself in the legislature 
and its opponents installed themselves, as a legislature, in a private house 
Gobernacion recognized the legislature functioning normally in the state- 
house and on September 27 the “Independents” gave up the struggle and 
dispersed 

In August, 1924, elections for the governorship, for members of the state 
legislature, and for the national congress were held The Castro party 
supported Enrique R Najera, and Castro himself ran for and was elected 
senator 

Runmng against Najera for the governorship was Felipe Pescador, a 
former railroad superintendent, strongly supported by the “Partido Fer- 
rocarnlero,” made up of railroad workers Najera, besides the official 
support, had also that of “ Agranslas,” who in armed detachments spread 
all over the state, kept close tab on the primaries The railroad men ap- 
pealed to the general m charge of the federal troops, MarCelo Caraveo,' 


^ The same General Caraven who fipures lu the events previously detailed m Chihuahuam 1027 
The reappearance of the same pencrals in the aLcounts of different states is due to their being shifted 
from one command to another 
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to disarm those agrarians and protect the railroad men’s candidate But 
the general answered that he had no authority to disarm the agrarians and 
that if Pescador or his candidates ^ ever needed protection he would be 
ready to give it, in consequence the armed agrarians patrolled dll the polls, 
mtimidating the voters and such municipal authorities as were not favorable 
to their candidates 

According to the affidavits of witnesses, the elections were put through 
almost exclusively under the armed supervision of the ^^AgransLas ” The 
ballot-boxes were in many cases taken home by the officials in charge of the 
polls, opened and returned the next morning to the polls Officials also 
filled out many ballots themselves, and did other things of the sort, say the 
witnesses, to ensure the election of Najera and his ticket 

The Pescador party, the railroad men, set up a legislature of their own 
in a private house, after the elections, and on September 20 Najera, having 
been declared elected by the state legislature, this '‘independent’' legislature 
inaugurated Pescador as governor of Durango The newspapers said that 
the people on the whole sympathized with Pescador, but Gobernacion recog- 
nized the Najera administration, since it was m possession of the state-house 
and nothing had occurred which would show that there was conflict between 
different branches of the state government, circumstances under which the 
national senate has power to interfere Since Castro was in the senate, 
this body showed no disposition to take the case of Durango in hand The 
Pescador legislature, supported by no armed body, dissolved shortly after, 
and on June i, 1927, Najera still appeared as constitutional governor of 
Durango ^ 

^ The candidate for governor runs on the same ticket as a complete assembly for Lht state legiii 
lature 

^ Sources for the foregoing, Archivo de Gobernacidn Exp 7/011 (721 1 Relaciones Iiiten 

ores, Exp B 2 ‘15 7 Exp B 2 74 i 7 , Exp C 2 51 241, Exp C 2 7j j , Exp D 2 55 7 , 

E 2 S 5 7 I E 2 74 4, F 2 75 7. F 2 7 
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On January i, 1921, the governor of Guanajuato was Antonio Madrazo 
In August, 1922, elections for national deputies and senators fell due 
The usual charge of “ imposition " in behalf of his friends running for congress 
was brought against Governor Madrazo They included Lie Enrique 
Colunga, candidate for senator^ and, indirectly, Lie Manuel Hernandez 
Galvin, who was Colunga's ‘‘substitute ^ Many of these men were affili- 
ated with the “ Coopera Us ta " which later perished in the de la Huerta 
rebellion, and were hostile to the “Laborista " or C R 0 M party Colunga, 
the senatorial candidate, counted friends in all parties including the Catholics 
and the landed gentry 

The activity of the Catholics in these elections is made apparent in the 
following letter, written by one of the candidates for deputy, Lucas Contre- 
ras, to the priest of Urireo, Guanajuato, on May 4, three months before the 
elections 

Dear seftor Cura and fine friend 

Not to make this letter Loo long, I limit myself to repeating what I begged of 
you in person last month 

I can confirm every part of my last talk with you , for at our last meeting it was 
decided to work tirelessly to win the next elections, for all the group which you 
know We pride ourselves on being of the Catholic party, but for strategy are 
scattered among the various militant parties , we are certain that the next national 
congress, if not entirely ours, will have at least a weighty number of us in it 

The sincenty of Madrazo is well proved, to make our victory certain On our 
success depends the next government of Guanajuato, and whether it wiU be in the 
hands of a person m sympath\ with the interests of us Catholics 

When the time comes the federal executive is sure to be ours also 
As to the military preparations, I can only affirm that we have a strong stra- 
tegic line established from the oil region to Sihuatanejo, and, as you see, it crosses 
the important central states and divides the country 

This plan is the result of technique studied m the last armed movements from 
ten years to date 


* Every repn^ntativc in the na.tional or state congreas Hels a suplenU or substitute, who runs in 
the elections on the ticket of the proprittarw and who takes his place in assembly when official duties 
of another position or absence prevent the “proprietor" from functioning 
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So, senor Cura, your share is to organize the masseS; and launch them into the 
pohtical struggle of to-day, and God willing, m the military struggle of to-morrow 

For God and for the Fatherland 
My victory is in your hands 
Effusively, 

Lucas Contreras (Signed) 

The elections were troubled The various parties and candidates 
complained of electoral fraud, and fighting went on between members of 
opposing parties “ Coopera tista" campaigners fell upon the Silao police 
commandant who had asked them to disarm , and m the ensuing melee one 
of them was killed 

Many charges of ineligibility were laid against one of the “Cooperatista” 
candidates, Juan Razo, superintendent and owner of the National Brewery ^ 
whose record, according to the report of an agent of Gobemacion, included 
Having cheated Lie Juan Castelazo, once a friend of his, out of his entire 
fortune in a business venture, of having killed a little girl, of dishonest deal- 
ings in business, of having owned and operated ten bawdy houses in the city 
of Mexico ^ where he sold the beer from his brewery 

A year after the elections a report was made, by an agent of Gobemacion, 
of the deputies and senators elected, containing the personal record of each 
Abstracted, the list runs as follows 

Deputy Agustm Arroyo Ch journalist, friend of Madrazo Disloyal 
to his political obligations 

Deputy Constantino Llaca, agrarian Dishonest Rebelled during 
the de la Huerta uprising, and furthermore took advantage of the disturbed 
situation to organize his police into a gang of bandits who scoured the 
country-side, in Silao, where he was municipal president at the time * In 
the time of Siurob ® he was a coyote for him 

Senator M Gutierrez Velazco Cooperatista " Honest ® During 
the de la Huerta uprising, joined the rebels under General Villarreal 

Deputy Jose Guerra Radical Enemy of clergy, friend of Colunga 
Honest 

Lie Guerra has friendly political relations with Lie Enrique Colunga, who, it is 
ascertained, gave him moral support in the campaign, and Guerra, not having 

* Cervecena Nacional 

^ The record contains the addresses of these houses 

" The Hispanic custom adds a man s mother's name to his father’s so that his real surname is 
what, according to the practice of other tountries, would appear to be his middle name Often, how- 
ever, th? lesser importance of the maternal name is shown by its abbreviation to an initial In this 
case, Ch is the fourth letter of the Spanish alphabet, following C 

* It IS possible for a deputy or a senator to hold another office if his substitute’^ functions m 
his place in the congress 

‘ Formerly a governor of Guanajuato 

" Ihe honesty or dishonesty referred to by the agents refers to the acquisition or non-acquisition 
of moDe> by illegitimate means, while in office and with the power of the office 
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obtained his credential,' they manufactured one for him, in the “ Confederaci6ii 
de Partidos Regionales,” in connivance with the state legislature He was a 
member of the *‘Cooperatista’’ party in 1922, having been named deputy for 
$15,000 00 pesos which he gave to Jorge Prieto Laurens,* and he remained m the 
Cooper atista” party until this group joined the rebels, at which tune Guerra 
went to his home state 

Deputy F Fernandez Martinez Honest Friend of Colunga 
Deputy C Garcia Tellez Friend of Colunga, ‘‘Labonsta,” honest 
Deputy C Felipe Nunez Unknown Has friends and relatives in the 
state legislature * * * to this ih attributed his election 

Deputy C Juan Abascal Friend of Colunga “ Coopera tis ta ” 

Deputy Benjamin Mcndc/ Railroad men’s candidate Friend of 
Colunga Honest 

Deputy Olivarez G Friend of Colunga “Cooperatista ” Honest 
Deputy Angel Aragon Catholic Honest Friendly with Colunga 
Sympathizer of de la Huerta but not actively rebellious 

Deputy Enrique Hernandez Alvarez Friend of Colunga One of the 
few who took no part in the Revolution^ Coopera tis ta ” Honesty 
doubtful 

Deputy Lucas Contreras Rich capitalist who, before mixing in pol- 
itics, was in business, his principal occupation being lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest In IQ22 was deputy + * * substitute of 
Agusdn Arroyo Ch " CooperatisLa ” Friend of Prieto Laurens and de la 
Huerta * * * Disappeared during the de la Huerta rebellion Many 
crimes which he has committed under the shield of his official position are 
charged against him * * * He received two salaries from the government, 
one as deputy to the national legislature and one as deputy to the state 
legislature, for he held one position as “proprietor” and the other as 
“substitute,” and at different times functioned in both By means of 
his position * * * he avoided paying taxes on his property * * * which 
IS extensive 

Deputy Arturo Ducomg Substitute for Lucas Contreras Rich Went 
into pobtics * * * to protect himself bv his position from punishment for the 
crimes he has committed * * * In 1Q17 he murdered Adolfo Chairc on his" 
hiKtcnda, El Salitre, because Chair e h id gone to protest against Ducomg’ s branding 
of thirty cows of Chaire’s property * * * In iqiS he murdered an old woman 
named * * * Juana Aldape, sixty-five years old, and her blind son, Juan, who 

1 All elective officials receive a “iredential ' froin the local authorities of the distnct in which 
they ran, certifying that thi couiUing committees have declared the candidate elected 

* Leader of the “Cooperatistas ' and one o[ the leaders of the de la Huerta rehelhan 

* It IS considered an honor to have been a militant Revolutionist Hence it is often a diapaxage- 
menL to speak of a man as not having taken an> active part in the Revolution 

* The writer of the previously quoted letter to the pnest of Unreo Sec p 426 
" Ducomg'a 
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were on the road to San Luis de la Paz to complain because Ducoing had robbed 
them of thirty-five head of cattle *** In 1920 he murdered a man * * * in 
order to take his daughter away from him • * * In 1922 he murdered Metodio 
Nuflo On the 15th of September, 1924, he murdered, in the mam plaza of the city 
Guanajuato, a man named Salvador Bertizo, because he courted Senorita Carmen 
Ducoing, a daughter of Ducoing’s On the same day he stabbed to death Victor 
Charre m the town of Victoria, near Guanajuato * * * He is so degenerate * 
that he has prostituted his own daughters, Carmen and Teresa, and his third 
daughter, Senonta Elena Ducoing, had to take refuge in Mexico City from the per- 
secutions of her own father * * * On his estates he has not respected a single one 
of the families of the workers, and sixty-nine children are known to be his, by the 
wives and daughters of his workmen * * * Carmen and Teresa, his daughters, 
have children by their own father, Carmen two, and Teresa one * * Ducoing is 

very friendly with all the officials of the state and very intimate with Deputy 
Lucas Contreras * * * before he went into politics his sole contact with the 
authorities consisted in corrupting them to avoid punishment for his crimes 

Deputy Jos6 Aguilar Maya Poor Honest Friend of Colunga and 
Hernandez Galvan 

Deputy Federico Medrano ‘‘Cooperatista Friend of Colunga, 
friend of de la Huerta and of Prieto Laurens ‘‘Has always used his political 
power for dirty business dealings * * * ’' During the de la Huerta upris- 
ing he was watched too closely by the authorities to permit of his expected 
joining with the rebels 

Deputy Felipe Munoz “ Cooperatista ” De la Huertista During the 
de la Huerta uprising went to Irapuato to join the rebels but, watched too 
closely, was unable to do so ‘'Has always used his position for dirty busi- 
ness ” 

Deputy Dr Cayetano Andrade Good revolutionist, practised medicine, 
and helped the Maderistas * * * Helped Obregon * * * "by counter- 
acting the work of the landholders and reactionaries of the state ” Friend 
of Colunga * * * "and says that he owes his position to him " Honest 

Senator Manuel Flernandez Galvan In the Revolution since 1910 
Highly esteemed by Calles and Obregon Educated Honest Radical ^ 

In August, IQ2-J, elections for the governorship of Guanajuato fell due 
The candidates were 

Lie Enrique Colunga, supported by the upper and middle-classes and 
part of the labor element "He has the majority of constituents," reports 
an agent of Gobernacion His opponent was Manuel Aranda, of whom a 
Gobernacion agent reports "It is true that he has friends in the govern- 
ment, but these do not think that he would make a good governor * * + ” 

The only objections raised against Colunga were that he was not a native 
of the state, had acted as provisional governor during a short absence of 

* The above records are from Arduvo de Gobernaridn, Exp VII/oii(725 i) , 7/01112 
(724 4)/“4* and 7/oii ( 724 4 ) /-i 
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Governor Madrazo, and had not lived in the state for five years immediately 
before the elections (three conditions which rendered him meligible under 
the state constitution) 

He was elected Aranda, his only opponent, was a weak and meffectual 
candidate Several Gobernacion agents report the elections to have been 
absolutely quiet and legally earned out Indeed, so model were they that 
the president himself congratulated Colunga on that fact and on his success ^ 

When the de la Huerta rebellion broke out, Colunga was called by Presi- 
dent Obregon to become secretary of Gobernacion In 1924, due to political 
conflicts with the state party he had founded, he returned to his position as 
governor 

In 1926, elections for the state and national legislature took place These 
elections were bloody, several people were killed The old Colunga group, 
which had campaigned before loosely affiliated as part of the “ Confederaci6n 
de Partidos Regionales,” was completely divided by violent personal and 
political differences Colunga was charged with '' imposition” but nothing 
was done about these charges The candidates elected were, as a whole, 
friends of Colunga ^ 

June I, 1927, Colunga was still governor of Guanajuato, and seeking to 
“impose” the aforementioned Deputy Agustin Arroyo Ch ^ as his successor 
against the “Labonsta” candidate. General Celestino Gasca 


^ They were also marked by the unusual spectacle of the loser publicly shakinj? hands with the 
winner, i ongratulating him and pledging support to his administration The claim to being the first 
to estabh'^h this pfcLeilent of good sportsmanship was made to me by Ing M h Villasenor, also m 
a (luanajuato gubernatorial election, in Madero’s regime in which Setior Villasefior ran second 
among four candidates 

’ Sources for the data on the political history of Guanajuato Gobernacidn records aS follows, 
\rchivo de Gobernacidn, Exp VII/oii (725 i) , Exp 7/01 1 12(724 4) /-4 , Fxp 7/011(724 4)/-! 
Kelociones Intenores, Exp D 2 7j j , Exp D 2 55 8, Fxp B 2 55 oS, Exp C 2 51 269, 
Exp f 2 jj 6 Exp E 2 55 8 , Exp B 2 74 i (oS), Exp E 2 75 2, Elxp E 2 51 119 
■ See page 487-9 
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On January i, 1921, the governor of the State of Guerrero was Professor 
Francisco Figueroa, brother of a general 

In April, 1921, m a virtually uncontested election, Lie Rodolfo Nen 
became governor His record m the Gobernacidn files is as follows 

Lie Nen * * * is the son of a Porfinsta general * * * rich enough to send him 
to the best schools * * * He obtained his lawyer’s degree * * * 1904 * * * 
showing * * * conscientiousness and intelligence * + * and having already 

* * * advanced ideas and a certain strength of character * * * In igio he took 
up arms against the old regime, remaining faithful to the Revolution until the end 
of this movement * * * 1 obtaining the rank of general * + * During the revolt 
of General Obreg6n ^ in 1920 he took a very active part * * * in his own state 

* * * being considered a very good element * * * but when his nephew’s resig- 
nation as attorney-general of the republic + + * was accepted • * * both he 
and the nephew, Lie Eduardo Nen, seemed discontented * * * and when the 
de la Huerta rebellion broke out ^ he joined it * * * asking General Maycotte ‘ 

* * * to support him in his position as state governor * * * which Maycotte 
refused, answering that the best he could do would be to permit Neri's leaving the 
state to join him [Maycotte] * * ■" for which reason Nen left * * * for Puebla “ 

* * * but near Tixtla, Guerrero, learned that General Romulo Figueroa ® had laid 
an ambush for him on the road So he retreated and joined General Silvestre 
Castro (alias "The Plum-Tree" * * * General Castro took Nen out of the state 

* * * saving his life by transporting him as an unknown sick person on a stretcher 

* * * which service Nen repaid by * * * denouncing Castro as a persona non 
grata to the federal authorities * * * once the rebellion was over ® 

Nen returned to Guerrero as soon as the de la Huerta rebels had been 
driven out, early in 1924, and throughout the remaining months strengthened 
his reputation as a tyrant Says a Gobernacion agent’s report 

^ igiS " In ig23 against Obregdn 

* Against Carranza in 1020 *One ol the chiefs of the de la Huerta rebellious troops 

® Where Maycotte was at the tunc 

■ Figueroa, ihief of operations m Guerrero, several days before the de la Huerta rebellion revolted 
on his own account against Nen, the state governor, seeking absolute control of the state, a personal 
objective which he tontmued to pursue after joining the rebellion Heme General Maycotte’s 
indifference to Nen’s demands — the support of aje/c dc aperacwncs with his troops was more impor- 
tant to the rebels than that of a governor 
^ FX Cirtich 

"Archivo de Gobernacidn, Exp C 7/011 (7271)/-!, and 07/011/2(7271)/-! A double 
switch common in Mexican politics Note the seoueni e Beat educational advantages ♦ * • high 
governmental post (governorship) • * * yet displeased because a relalive does not get his share of 
reward ♦ • • therefore joins rebels • * dnes not get into rebellion nn time ■* * * qeca it col- 

lapsing * * * therefore '‘double crosses” rebel associates and gets back on governmental "band- 
wagon " 
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Governor Nen * * • has no admirers m this state * he is immoral, 
arbitrary, despotic, and both he and his high officials have been known to be dead 
drunk at ten-thirty in the morning, absolutely unable to transact any official busi- 
ness • ♦ • 1 

In December, 1924, elections were held for both governor and members 
of the state legislature The candidates to the governorship were 

General Hector L6pez 

Professor Adolfo Cienfuegos y Camus, who had been occupying the 
position of head of staff in the Ministry of Foreign Relations The record 
of General Hector Lopez made by a Gobernacion agent describes him as 
follows 

Energetic, somewhat intelligent, and of average education * * * of modest 
and honorable family * * * In 190Q * * * had to leave his village, where he had 
been secretary of the municipal government * * * due to the enmity of the chief 
of police, on account of L6pez’s liberal ideas * * * He joined the Madero 
Revolution, and afterward was * * * the dominant political factor * * * 
in his home town * * * until the uprising of 1913* when he left, and joined 
the forces of General Gertrudis SS,nchez in Michoacan * * * When General 
Siuchez was murdered by a group of men under him Lopez became part of the forces 
directly under General Joaquin Amaro * * * who joined Obregon at Celaya, 
when Villa had been defeated * * * In iqi 7 Lopez left the army * * * in ig2o 
* * * he was ordered by Obregon to organize troops * * * ^ jjg 
Union, Guerrero, when General Silvestre Manse al was assassinated in Cinahua, 
Michoacan * * * by order of Lopez, although his death was made to appear as 
occurring in battle * * * In the same year he was elected senator * * * thanks 
to the influence of the Liberal Constitutionalist Party * * * * and while senator 
opposed the Obregon administration s>stematically * * * though with negative 
results, since he lacks the intellectual capacity to make himself felt * * * In 
1923 he and Senator Miguel Ortega were spreading pro-de la Huerta propaganda 
for the presidency * * * but during the de la Huerta rebellion he remained 
neutral * * * ^ 

For the gubernatorial elections m 1924, General Lopez was called the 
official or “impositionist" candidate An “imposition” can be carried out 
in Guerrero with especial ease, as the inhabitants, primitive and ignorant, 
scattered in inaccessible regions, shut off by rugged mountain ranges and 
deep canons, without communications, are subject to their local authori- 
ties, caciques in fact, who in turn obey the governor, however contrary 
might be the desires of their people 

* Same sources as 3 2 Against Victonano Huerta 

■ In preparation for the revolt under the "Plan de Agua PneLa ' 

*The 'Partido Liberal (ronstitucionalista ihe party under whose banner Carranza was un- 
seated whiih was dominant in the early days of the Obreg6n administration, tdl it was gradually 
overshadowed bv the “Ccnipuratista ' 

‘ Archwo dL GoberuaciGu, txp L i |ovi na*] awd C 7/011/2(727 i)/-i 
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The elections, according to the report of Gobemacion’s agent, were an 
open fraud 

The government of the state * * * is behind L6pez, from the governor, Lie 
Nen, to the least employee • * * The secretary of the governor * * * told me so 
frankly * * * all the deputies of the legislature ♦ * * have been elected twice 

* * * and when this election is over * * * will have been elected three times ^ 

* * * They took active part in the elections, as representatives of L6pez * * ♦ 

They reinstalled polls * * + outside of the legal hours and personally took a new set 
of votes, canceling the first ballots * * * going m automobile to the villages * * * 
on election day * * * and pistol in hand forced many ignorant people to vote 
for their candidate * * * They took the ballots + and changed them * * * 
the reports sent m by the heads of the polls * * * give a result entirely different 
from the report made by the deputies The victory was given to General Lopez, 
but It is notorious that it belonged to Cienfuegos y Camus * * whose candidacy 
was well received since the people want to be nd of Nen elements * * * Professor 
Cienfuegos v Camus is cultured and intelligent * "' * while public opinion is 
hostile to Ldpez * * * because he created much hate in his political career * * 

In February, 1925, General Plector Lopez was inaugurated as governor 
of the Stale of Guerrero, and on June i, 1927, still held that position ^ 

‘ \rtiLle 44 of the Const of GuErrero provides that the slate lef^islature must be replaced “in 
totality ’ every two years Henic Lhest. tiLale deputies were violating the conaliLuLiun in aUeLeediiig 
themselves 

2 Sources for fnrcfjomg data on the Stale nf Guerrero Anhivo de Gobernacidn Fxp C 7/011/ 
7271)/-!, Exp C 7/011/2(7271)/-!, ReUiiones Intenores, Exp P 2 37/5, Exp F 2 34 g, 
Cxp F 2 33 g , Fxp E 2 55 g i, Evp F^ 2 74 5 landTI, Exp D 2 74 i g, 1 and II , Exp 
D 2 SI SO. Exp D 2 S3 9, Exp C 2 73 26 Exp B 2 74 i og , Exp B 2 S 5 09 
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In 1921, elections for governor were held to replace the provisional gover- 
nor then in power, and General Amado Azuara was elected Subsequently, 
he died, and his succession is reported by a Gobernacion agent as follows 

Upon the death of Amado Azuara, constitutional governor * * * his brother, 
Antonio, was named substitute governor, and functioned until shortly before the 
next campaign for governor and state legislature He asked for an indefinite 
furlough * * * saying that he did not want to be charged with "imposing” his 
brother Jeslis who had already announced his candidacv for the governorship At 
that time the Azuara brothers counted on the friendship of Daniel Tellez Escudero 
and named him provisional governor * They believed firmly that he would 
help them * * * A few days after the campaign had begun Jestis Azuara gave up 
his candidacy, in view of the strength of the attacks against him all over the state 

* * * that the Azuara brothers wanted to enthrone the \zuarista dynasty in 
Hidalgo Then was born the candidacy of Francisco L6pez Soto, intimate friend 
of the Azuara brothers in whom they saw the salvation of their political interests 

* « * 1 

Thus were the state’s affairs reported at the end of 1925 

The political situation * * * is in general uncertain, full of doubt for the 
middle-classes and the peasants • * * I must not omit * * * the sad and moving 
spectacle given daily by the armed bands * * * especially in Tula, Huichapan, 
Mixquidhuala, Atotomlco de Tula, Santiago Tezontlale * * * In this region the 
peasants have become familiar with all Linds of violence, such as murder These 
poor people see the loss of a human life with the greatest naturalness The origin of 
this calamity, which is ruining the morale of the peasant, is the lack of conscience 
and feeling of the professional agitators — whether they call themselves politicians 
or agrarians * * * This is directly the cause of the enormity of the crimes com- 
mitted daily The agitators * * * incite without mercy one pueblo against an- 
other — to murder each other , exploiting cynically the blood of their victims 

* * * 

The pueblo of Mixquiahuala at the beginning of the administration of General 
Obreg6n (1Q20) asked for cjidos and for this the lands of the hacienda of Ulapan 
were determined on At that time they were led in this petition * * * by Gerardo 
Cruz, Eulalio Cruz, Enrique Hernindez, Tomis, Tnnidad, Francisco and Agapito 
Montfifar, Cnsfiforo Aguirre, Leonardo Candelano, and others * * * The presi- 
dent decided favorably * * * Once in possession of the epdo, they began to give it 

* Archive de Gobemocifin, Eip VII/oii la (7346)1 
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out, but it was never done according to the agranan laws * • ♦ for the ^ido was 
cut into a few parts and distnbuted among a few, so that they became true lati~ 
fundistas * * * like Gerardo Cruz who himself appropnated the shght amount of 
seventy hectares of magnificent land The Montufars, Aguirre, HernAndez, and 
Candelano did the same, that is, a few individuals kept the whole hacienda of 
Ulapan * * '•' These men soon became the powerful bosses in that region In the 
meantime the pueblo, really needy, continued to suffer as it had under past govern^ 
ments * * * These men found a ready supporter in General Amado Azuara, 
governor of the state Gerardo Cruz, uncle of Enrique Sordo Cruz, at this time 
has * * not less than fifty thousand pesos * * * The people of Mixqmahuala, 
headed by Manuel Mera, began to try to overthrow the land grabbers about the 
middle of 1922, and succeeded in controlling the admimstrative committee ^ a few 
months afterward, at which time the two parties which now struggle were formed 
One, m which are found the Cruzes, the Montufars, etc , who are called "the rich,” 
and the other, “the poor,” who call themselves “Agranstas ” The first have 
always been with Azuara and the second with anything but Azuarismo On this 
occasion the Montlifars and the Cruzes were with the candidate L6pez Soto and the 
Agraristas were with Matias Rodriguez * * * The friends of the Azuaras ♦ * * 
have committed a senes of crimes and murders, truly hair-raising, such as that on 
the 2nd of March, 1923, whose victim was the first president of the administrative 
committee put in by the people ["The poor” ] To this chain of crimes I shall 
add the case of the municipal president of MixquiahuaU, C Teodoro Cruz,* who 
was in this position last year Cruz was elected * * * by a majority of votes 

* ♦ ♦ q'jjg state government * * * knew that this president was not its friend 
and decided to remove him * * * giving the commission * * * to Enrique 
Sordo Cruz, who with two other individuals went masked to his house * * * on 
the 13th of last July, at midnight • * ♦ took him out with blows of their pistol 
butts, dragged him into the country and gave him such a beating that he fell 
unconscious * * * Sordo Cruz and his companions thought him dead and fled, 
but the poor unfortunate came back to consciousness and as well as he could arose 
and went to town where a few people found him and earned him home in their 
arms * • * To date he has remained like an idiot as a result of this beating * '*' • 

In Mixqmahuala was a group of soldiers of the 8Sth regiment under Second 
Lieutenant Jose Mariano, belonging to the federal troops of General Pedro Gabay 

* * * During the time that this * * * lieutenant * * * was stationed in Mix- 
quiahuala, he was completel> at the service of “the rich,” that is, the Cruzes and 
Montlifars who are called by that name there * * * The soldier Mariano, working 
in accord with Sordo Cruz * * * devoted himself to “hostdizing” the Agranstas 

* * * and the people complained to General Gabay * * + who immediately * * * 
as soon as his connivance with the Jefe de las Defensas Sociales ^ [Sordo Cruz] • * + 
was proved ordered his immediate removal * * * Mariano was so closely bound 
up with Sordo Cruz that when * * * the chief of the federal troops, Gabay, 
ordered him to disarm Sordo Cruz’s people * * * he told Sordo that he would 
take their arms • * * and give them others * * * in order to carry out the letter 
of the instructions * * * When General Gabay found it out he ordered Manano 

‘ That IS the committee of their pueblo which represents it m its dealings with the Nabonal 
Agranan Commission m the matter of land and water rights 

> Evidently another and different Cruz ■ "White Guards *' 
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out of the pueblo * * * and he left * * * leaving the place without a gamson 

* * * of which situation Sordo took advantage by * * * murdering, together with 
some friends, Agustin Cruz, an enemy of his, m his, Cruz's house ♦ * * That 
same night the pueblo * * * sent messengers to Texon tepee, Mangas, and other 
[villages] near-by * * * for help to arrest the murderers * ♦ * Sordo Cruz, fear- 
ful of what might happen, ordered hib men to take strategic pKJSitions immediately 

* * * the church tower and the roofs of the houses adjacent * * * About eleven 
o’clock in the morning Lmilio Cornejo and Juan Cruz passed near the church • ♦ * 
when * * * shots rang out, killing Cornejo and Cruz * * * With these two 
deaths more, the excitement grew so great that at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the reinforcements came from neighboring pueblos, fire was opened by both 
sides and lasted until two o’clock the morning after, the 31st, when federal troops ar- 
rived to keep order * Two dead and fifteen wounded were found on the field 

* * * In the battle died Casimiro AUmillo, one of the Agraristas and helping 
the others, from the church, had fought his brother, Trinidad Alamillo * * * 
When he saw that his brother had been killed he exclaimed "Curse the soul of 
Francisco L6pez Soto * * * who has brought us into this massacre * * * i” * * * 
The civil authorities never bother about clearing up these crimes, except when the 
victim is a friend of the state government , otherwise they shelve the affairs * * * 
They always act according to their political advantage * * * Whole families 
have had to leave Mixquiahuala on account of these dangers * * * 1 

The election to which this refers was that of governor and state legislature 
at the end of 1925, when the term of the dead constitutional governor, Gen- 
eral Amado Azuara, replaced by his brother, Antonio A/uara, came to an 
end 

The candidates were 

Francisco L6p>ez Soto, "Partido Confederado de Hidalgo,” supported 
unconditionally by the retiring government, 

C Romero Rubio, “Partido Independiente Hidalguense,” an independ- 
ent candidate who scarcely figures 

Matfas Rodriguez, “Partido Laborista” and "Agransta,” candidate 
of labor and the agrarians 

Of L6pez Soto much is said by agents sent to investigate him One 
writes as follows 

Francisco Lfipez Soto * * * after a few years of pnmary’^ instruction * * * 
worked in the fields * * * In 1014 he was appointed by General Matias Mendez 

* * * municipal president of lulancingo, having had to leave the place a few 
months laterwheii the Constitutionalist troops under General Cosio Robelo arrived 

* * * Afterward the same General Mendez gave him the rank of major In the 
battle of Celaya that same vear, he was paymaster of the brigade under General 
Roberto Martinez y Martinez on the side of Villa, with the same rank, and in the 
middle of the battle deserted dressed as a woman and taking all the funds 

A short time afterward he was back in Tulancingo and joined his old chief Matias 

' Archivo de Gobernacidn, luip VII/oii 12 (724 6/1) 
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MIndez (Villista) * * * when he committed deeds of violence against many busi- 
ness men and factones, demanding * • ♦ money and merchandise * * * then went 
to Tenango de Dona, taking with him merchandise belonging to General Agapito 
Barranco * * * In Tenango de Dona he followed the same ways, demanding 
money from hacendados and small villages * * "' At the end of 1914, he went 
mto conference with Manuel Pelaez, on one hand, and with a commission of General 
Lecbuga, of Morelos, on the other * * * to see which was the most advantageous 

* * * having accepted that of General Lechuga But this chief, observing the 
thievish conduct of Lopez Soto * * * threw him out of his brigade, whereupon he 

* * * L6pez Soto * * * returned to his lair and kept on annoying his country- 
men * • * In igi6to 1920 he lumbered excessively, destroying whole forests in 
Tulancmgo * * * In 1920 he again rose up in arms, under the now dead General 
Amado Azuara, stealing the salaries of his men, with which he made his first po- 
litical campaign * * * By grace of the brutal imposition of said general who at 
that time was head of the federal troops m the state *" * * Lopez Soto became for 
the first time deputy to the national congress * * * In 1922, he again announced 
his candidacy to the national congress, and his credentials were thrown out because 
they were stained with the blood of his opponent, Sr Felipe Diaz Martinez * * 
Not satisfied with this defeat, L6pez Soto again announced his candidacy for deputy 
to the local legislature * * * This election was no more than a farce * * * he was 
again imposed * * * the governor of the state being then General Amado Azuara 

* * * By means of his position * * * and intrigues * * * he, L6pez Soto, 
had his political enemies (which were not few) persecuted without mercy During 
the de la Huerta uprising, he committed horrible murders, among them that of 
Major Rivera and other people * * * who went to make Calles propaganda in the 
district of Tulancmgo * * * It is notorious in 1 ulanringo that Lopez Soto * * * 
was in connivance with the now dead General Marcial Cavazos,^ having betrayed 
him later when the situation was not favorable to the rebels * "' * In those days 

* * * Lopez Soto organized a so-called "Force of Social Defense" * * * a gang 
to help him comnut his usual crimes * * said force was good for nothing but to 
give arms to the enem\ * * * for their chief, Lopez Soto, fled shamefully at the 
news that the rebels were near and that was why Cavazos entered Tulancmgo as 
often as he liked without being m the least molested * * * Lately Lopez Soto 
has been affiliated with the Partido Hidalguense, made up of aU the official element 
and enjoying as always the consideration of Governor Azuara * * * He is at 
present 2 deputy to the national congress and belongs to the "Confederado ” “ 
In Tulancmgo he is much hated by the people of order * * + « 

Another report of the same candidate runs as follows 

“L6pez Soto has no sympathizers and is not popular * * * It is public and 
notorious that as he is more daring, of more intellectual capacity than the Azuara 
brothers * * * he was during their administration the state's political director, 
having a dominating influence upon them They did what he wanted and com- 
mitted many immoralities in connivance with inferior employees, defrauding the 

* One g[ the generals who joined de la Huerta ’ Tg24 

'A political party of about the same caliber as the " Cooperatista" which it succeeded 

* Archivo de Gubernaudn, Exp VII /on (725 i) i 
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state budget * • * In Tulancingo the municipality owned some very good urban 
property • • • L 6 pez Soto had it auctioned off for a alight sum to a certain one 
who was none other than himself, selhng it afterward at a good price * * * Fur- 
thermore, pubhc opinion charges him with three murders by means of mteimedia- 
nea, one of the victims a priest * * * i 

Still another report says 

In Tulancingo, Hidalgo, they recognize the mihtary power of the brothers 
Azuara * * * in spite of being a native of this place, L 6 pez Soto is not popular, 
for he has been pointed out as directly responsible for the death of General Daniel 
Cerecedo Estrada, who had announced his candidacy against Jesds Azuara * * * 
for Cerecedo Estrada was the truly popular candidate and * * ♦ his victory would 
have been complete • » * 2 

Of hia chief opponent, Matias Rodriguez, a far different record is given 
by the investigators 

‘^Colonel Matias Rodrfguez * * 15 active and somewhat intelligent, and has 

an average education ♦ * * He was born in Tetepango, district of lula, Hidalgo, 
aboutiB 75 * * * of honorable and very humble family * * * He went to school 
only as far as the fourth grade * * * and after that worked on his father’s land, as 
a peon, and also worked at a lime oven making lime * * * In igio he joined the 
Revolution in sympathy with * * * Francisco I Madero, to whom he was loyal, 
remaining in his ranks until his cause won Tn he * * * fought against 

Victoriano Huerta * * * rose to the rank of major * * * In 1914 and 15, Rodri- 
guez was still in the revolutionist ranks under General Nicolas P^Jores, then governor 
and military commandant of Hidalgo In this year Rodriguez rose to the rank of 
colonel Afterward he was a member of the XXVIII th national legislature In 
191 9 and '20, he was president of the Agrarian Commission of the State of Hidalgo 
He left this position because of trouble with General Azuara but his work was m 
favor of the humble • * * 

In 1 02 1, Matias Rodriguez began to campaign for deputy to the national con- 
gress from Tula * + * He was supported by the “Partido Labonsta,” and also 
by the “Agransta” element which he had protected so much, and was elected 
For the XXXVI th legislature (national) he campaigned supported by the ‘^Partido 
Labonsta,” with his headquarters in Tacuba, D F , from which district lie was 
candidate, but the " Confederado ” ^ refused to recognize his credentials and there- 
fore he was defeated + * * « 

In the last armed movement * * * of de la Huerta, Marias Rodriguez was on 
the side of the established government , ha\mg organized a nucleus of competent 
men at whose head he fought * * * being among the first to take up arms m 
defense of the government ♦ * * giving a personal escort of trustworthy men 

* Archivo de Gobemacidn, Esp 7/011 12(724 6)-i2 

^Jdem, Exp VII/oii 12(734 b)i 

" The majority political group in congress opposed to the ‘'Labonsta" and “ Agransta " 

* A common fraud practiced consistently by the " CooperatisLas" and by their sutcessora, the 
^ Coof ederados " 
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to General Calles In the chamber of deputies he has acted in favor of agranamsm 
but was not of those in the limelight due to his lack of education Rodriguez has 
been a member of the “Partido Laborista,” since he went into politics * • • his 
object being to help the proletariat which he has had the idea of lifting and helping 
for many years ♦ * ♦ He is known to have denved no personal advantage from 
his political career, has a little house in Tacuba and a httle land of no great impor- 
tance in his birthplace * * * i 

The elections were held at the end of 1925 Despite the efforts of the 
"Sotolopiztas” (the followers of L6pez Soto) to set up a rival legislature, the 
popularity of Matias Rodriguez, as one agent of Gobernacion reports, “due 
to his friends among the lower and imddle-classes, whom he has always tried 
to help * * * besides his friends in the other social classes” was too great 
to be resisted ^ 

^ Archivo de Gobernacidn, Exp VH/oii (72) i 
^ Idem, Exp VII/qii (72) i, Exp VII/oii 12 (7246) i 
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In January, 1921, the provisional governor of Jalisco was Basilio Vadillo, 
having replaced F Labastida Izquierclo at the end of 1920 In this election 
a group of young men, proteges of Labastida Izquierdo, took an active part 
Among them were Jose Guadalupe Zuno and Jose Maria Cuellar, at that 
time deputies to the national congress, Alfredo Romo and Antonio Valadez 
Ramirez, all old friends They had a reputation for being ^'Bohemians” 
and before going into politics had spent much time m the Guadalajara 
cantinas, Zuno and Romo drawing portraits and caricatures for a livelihood, 
while Valadez Ramirez wrote verses for pleasure Says the report of a 
Gobernacion agent 

In this election Zuno and Cuellar murdered Lie Gudelio JimeneZj vice-president 
of the party which supported Francisco Escudero * * ’ This happened on elec- 
tion day, in the polls in the building of the supreme court ^ at the moment the polls 
were closing without anything out of the ordinary having occurred * * * their 
guilt having been ascertained by the judge who took the case in hand This ofScial, 
as was customary, sent a copy of the proceedings to the chamber of deputies asking 
for a destitution of official exemption ^ from arrest for both Zuno and Cuellar, 
in order to try them * * * Nothing was done about this in the chamber, to which 
both Zuno and Cuellar were reflected * * * The copy of the proceedings sent to 
the chamber has since disappeared * * 

Vadillo was elected The same report continues 

Because Governor Vadillo did not yield to certain immoral demands of Zuno, 
Cuellar, and Alfredo Romo, three months afterward they became his enemies, and 
began to intrigue with the “Cooperatista”part3» to overthrow him f'er this they 
were expelled from their own party, the “? irtido Liberal Constitucionalista,” and 
joined the "Cooperatista From then on the political group of Guadalajara be- 
came the tool of the “Cooperatista" and succeeded in overthrowing the governor,^ 
substituting for him Antonio Valadez Ramirez " 

» Another agent's report says it was the University, hut both assert that it was in broad day- 
light, in the heart of the city, and with no provocation 

* Art IDO oI the constitution provides that in the c\ent of an offense "of common order" by a 
congressman, the chamber shall determine whether an offense has been committed and whether the 
accused shall be turned over to the law courts for trial The same /iiero or constitutional privilege 
applies to senators, ministers, and justices of the supreme court 

’ Archivo de Gobernaadn, Exp 7/011(723 2)/-! ^ March 17, ig22 
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Of this affair another agent of Gobemacion writes 

* • * In all these acts ^ it was notorious that Labastida Izqmerdo intervened 
as mentor or adviser, for which he was rewarded by the Zuno group by nominating 
him for the senate, where he is now seated + * ♦ 2 and * * * has distinguished 
himself by protecting the group which raised him to power, contributing directly 
to Zuno’ s election as governor of the state later * He has some ability and 
his conduct has no stain beyond his alliance with the “Zunistas ” * * * * 

Further light is thrown on this by the report of a Gobemacion agent 

As Zuno took part in directing the massacre in the Municipal Palace of Guada- 
lajara,^ which served as pretext for the overthrow of Sr VadiUo, from that time 
on that group rec ognized the said Zuno as their leader '* * * afterward made him 
the municipal president of Guadalajara and later governor of the state * * » 

Of the administration of the substitute, Valadez Ramirez, put m place 
of Vadillo by the '"Zumstas,” another report says 

Valadez Ramirez wa'i * * ’*' provisional governor of Jalisco, named by the 
''Cooperatista" legislature which overthrew Vadillo, and pledged himself to 
"impose” as his successor, Guadalupe Zuno, a thing he had to carry out * * * 
During his administration, gambling w^as tolerated in that state * * *” ■ 

At that time Zuno was reelected deputy to the national congress, which 
election is commented upon as follows 

This election as deputy seems closely linked with the murder of the agrarian 
leader, Juan Bravo y Juarez, whose prestige as candidate from the same district 
made Zuno's election impossible ’ [And another report says] the crime was never 
punished * * * » 

While Valadez Ramirez was in power, municipal elections were held 
and, m 1922, Zuno became municipal president of Guadalajara Elections 
for state deputies and the governorship fell due at the end of the year Then 
began a uniform policy of jailing all opposition leaders The candidate for 
the governorship against Zuno was Salvador Escudero, who had organized 
political clubs all over the state Neither of the candidates was officially 
supported by any of the national parties, although Zuno was affiliated with 
the “ Cooperatistas ” Indeed, the " Coopera tistas ” decided to nominate 
another man, but apparently nothing came of it Nevertheless, they were 
indifferent to Zuno’s candidacy What public opinion felt about Zuno is 
revealed in the following letter, written just before the elections by a private 
citizen to the president of Mexico 

* Overthrowing the governor *1924 

* ArLhivo de GobernaLi6n, Enp VII/oii (72S i) i 

* No further mention of this event is to be found m the records 

^ Arthivo de Gobernacidn, Enp 7/011 (723 2)/-i ’’Idem, Exp 7/011(723 2)/-! 

‘Idem, Exp VlI/oii(72S i)i ‘Idem, Exp VII/oii(725 i)i 
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The poor state is hardly to be envied with these gentlemen m it * • * Since 
they were stricken with insamty for power, they abuse of their majonty m the state 
legislature, which has become * * ^ the tyrant of this poor country-side * • • 
Who IS not in accord with the ideas of the despotlets/ Zuno and company , alas 
for him, because be is worth nothing They have a homble and insatiable thirst 
for power and say they will go over your will and that of all their ‘'Cooperatista” 
comrades, and that they will lift Zuno into the governor's chair whatever be the 
cost and though bullets come with it But these poor devils can’t see that all 
their strength is in the governmental machine without which they are not worth 
a cent, and they are hated by all classes in the state * * * You may be sure that 
if all hope lb lost of remedying this situation and these men continue as they are, 
it is quite possible that an armed revolt will arise, not against the central but 
against the state government * * * All the Indians of Chapala and of the southern 
part of the state are constituents of Prof Vadillo who, although an agrarian, was 
a moderate, intelligent man, hostile to chicanery, who did his executive work, while 
the * * * rich landowners, who before talked against Vadillo * * * now sigh for 
him because he has become an angel in comparison * * * 2 

A group of Indians of Ciudad Guzman called the "Comumdad de 
Indfgenas/’ writes to the Federal Government 

Since the fall of Governor Basilio Vadillo, we have suffered many hardships 
at the hands of the present government represented by Sr Valadez Ramirez, Zuno, 
and the municipal government of this city * * * On account of the coming 
elections we are being hoshlized a * * * because we are in sympath> with 
Sr Escudero * * * Most of our comrades * * * have suffered duckings with 
all their clothes on and have been jailed on the slightest pretext * * * Our 
municipal government was locked up in a wet and miserable cell, on the charge 
of premeditated rebellion ♦ * * < 

These tactics seem to have been general all over the state Many com- 
plaints of opposition leaders being jailed and kept there were received The 
jailers were the municipal authorities , these were charged, in a ram of 
memorials, petitions, and letters, by private citizens and organizations all 
over the state, with open fraud and support of Zuno Revelation of the 
relations between Zuno and at least one municipal president are found in 
the letter he wrote Zuno on October 19, one month before the elections, 
in which the Presidente Municipal said “Rest assured that we are your 
faithful and sincere comrades and loyal to your good cause and that we will 
use whatever means within our power to keep them from registering their 
candidates 


^ Reyezudos * Relaciones Intenores, Exp C 2 73 12 

* //pj/ihzar, 'to bostilize,” an easential word in the Mexican political vocabulary, means to per 
secute, Lo “pick on” immeone, to molest or attack him without previous provocation TTie anti- 
dote for beinR ‘hostihzed” is to g^et someone m higher authority to “give guarantees ” 

* Relaiiones Intenores, Exp C 2 73 12 ^ Idem, Exp C 2 73 la 
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Jos4 Maria Ceballos, of Pihuano, Jalisco, upon being asked to head the 
anti-Zuno or pro-Escudero party in his district, accepted, writing 

The brute force that the municipal * * * and state employees use in favor of 
Don Guadalupe Zuno will make the next elections, like the last, nothing but a 
political farce ♦ * * and we should not be surprised at this * * * In this munici- 
pality, no one is in sympathy with the official imposition, except the municipal 
officials recently put in power * * * and they, in connivance with the state au- 
thorities, will make whatever they want out of the elections, paying no attention to 
our votes or our protests ‘ 

His prophecy appears correct in view of the reports and descriptions 
made of the elections One private citizen writes to his friend “Last 
Thursday J * * * went to arrange a matter * * * and by accident ♦ * * 
caught the man in charge of the Civil Register, J Rosario Sandoval, and 
Salvador + * * brother of the treasurer, in the act of fixing the ballots, to 
save the citizens the bother * * * ” 2 

On March i, 1923, Guadalupe Zuno became governor of Jalisco Re- 
ports one Gobernacion agent “Once in power, Zuno made an agreement 
with the National Syndicate of Agriculturists ^ which caused great stupe- 
faction in Jalisco, and even his own friends repudiated his action * * * 

On Zuno’s administration, the following comment is made by a Goberna- 
ci 6 n agent “His administration has been of great advantage to himself 
financially * * * He has a house in the Colonia Reforma ^ and in La 
Bar^a ® he has property, and an elegant house on Lake Chapala, and money 
in Mexican and foreign banks * * * ’’ 7 

Another report 

Governor Zuno, to enrich himself and acquire the hundreds of thousands of 
pesos with which to sustain himself in politics and bind the politicians to him with 
handsome gifts, took advantage of the fact that many of the rich of Guadalajara 
were s>mpathizers of the de la Huerta rebellion, and confiscated their property 
selling It at auction to his own advantage * ^ * For such manipulations, he used 
as his instruments several of his unconditionals,® but the most able of them, 
Benjamin Contreras * * * he continues to use in all the dirty business he under- 
takes * * * It IS calculated that Governor Zuno has at least three million pesos, 
mostly in * * * foreign banks, and * * * property worth a fortune, such as the 
house he is building in the Colonia Nueva of Guadalajara, the cost of which is not 
less than two hundred thousand pesos * * * To satisfy his exaggerated love of 
lucre * * * when the Guadalajara streets were being paved “ Zuno and Cuellar to- 

* Relaciones Intenores, Exp C 2 73 12 * Aruhivo de Gobernacidn, Exp 7/011(723 2)/-! 

^ Idem, Exp C 2 73 12 ® Guadalajara 

"An org-anizalion of hig landowners " 1 town and distnct near Guadalajara 

’Archivo de Gobernacidn, Exp 7/011(723 2)/-! 

^ IncoTtdtcionales^ te , thick-and-thin supporters 

• Whatever the means or the motive, it is to be noted that Zuno paved streets, built roads, and 
opened schools, and probably has to his credit more public improvements than any other state gav- 
srnoT in the years 1921-1926, excepting only Felipe (^amJlo Puerto, governor of Yucatin from Feb , 
1922, to Dec , 1923 
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gether with Deputy Carlos Cuervo sold at auction * * * the urban properties of 
all who could not pay the tax on the square metre of paving in front of each house 

* * * and now they are selling at auction the property of the eight deputies who 
tried to overthrow him * * * In order to force the judicial branch to obey his 
orders, whether in the verdict of a criminal or civil case, in a business of importance 
out of which he can get considerable quantities of money, he stops their salaries, 
upon which they cither resign or obey his whims * * * i 

Of his political activities another report of a Gobernacion agent says 

When the "Cooperatista’' pa^ty was at the height of its power, Zuno was very 
influential in it because of his intimate friendship with Pneto Laurens, chief of 
that party, who let him do anything he wanted * * * In other parties with which 
he was afTihated he never was more than one of the many and w’hen it was of advan- 
tage to him he betrayed them without hesitating During his administration Zuno 
sent Pneto Laurens, candidate for the governorship of San Luis Potosi, an immense 
armed mob (“porra viajera") ^ * * * When the de la Huerta uprising took place, 
Zuno had known about the plot sinie August g, 1023, but did not inform the 
federal government until the eve of the revolt * * * He remained in his office 
until the ninth of December, 192^,^ when he was replaced by Francisco Tolentino 

* • but he remained in Guadalajara and was not molested * * * When he 
learned about the victory of Esperanza * he sent some representatives to Obregon 

* * * Once the government had won, Zuno left Guadalajara early one morning 

* * * and came back in the afternoon, accompanied by a few friends and took 
possession of the Mumcipal Palace ^ 

In March, 1926, charges of violating the electoral laws were brought 
against Zuno in the national chamber of deputies by Romo, his former 
friend, who controlled the whole Jalisco representation and was secretary 
of the chamber, and m the senate the trial was begun under the leadership 
of Senator Manuel Hernandez Galvan, at that time its president Zuno, 
seeing that the senate, to which belongs the impeachment of governors, 
was hostile, resigned the governorship, saying that he did not want the honor 
of the state stained, and a Lie Sepulveda became provisional governor 
It was recognized that he was merely a figurehead Later, Sepulveda was 
replaced by a Lie Barba Gonzalez, also notoriously Zuno’s man Zuno 
himself spent most of his Lime meeting with agrarians and laborers, making 
speeches against the C R O M 

He was not over-fnendly to the Federal Government, having never been 
in sympathy with Calles 

At that time the candidates for the gubernatorial elections of December, 
1926, had begun to campaign These were 

* Archive de Gobernacifin Exp VII/oii 12(723 2)1 

■ LiteraJlv "traveling? mob ’ It was ready for duty anywhere 

“ The de la Hiiertistas under Fitrada were in possession of Guadalaj ira on this date 

* The victory by the federal Reneral, Lu^nio Martinez, over the rebels on the east front, which 
Killed the outiome of the rebellion 

* Archivu de (jobemari 6 n, Exp 7/011(723 z)/-i 
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Alfredo Romo, very influential m the chamber of deputies 
Jos6 Marla Cuellar, mumcipal president of Guadalajara, intimate friend 
of Zuno 

Daniel Benitez, who had been occupymg the post of chief of staff 
in the Secretarla de Gobernacidn 

The record of Alfredo Romo is given by one agent of Gobemaadn as 
follows 

Son of a lumber dealer of Guadalajara * * * from the age of eighteen • * ♦ 
led a riotous life, and is known to have been arrested and held in jail several times 
for drunkenness * * * Romo was never a revolutionist and even, in 1914 and 1915, 
spoke badly of the Constitutionalist Revolution and its members * * * He went 
into politics for the first time when * * * a provisional governor of Jalisco asked 
for liberals to replace the employees of the retiring governor * * * At that time 
he was appointed a member of the city government * * * He went into politics 
convinced that he could not work * * * He has no ideals of any kind * * 

Romo, with Zuno and others, founded the party which * * * supported Vadillo 
for governor * * * but shortly afterward Romo was hostile to Vadillo ♦ * 

because of quarrels over moral matters in which Vadillo was always right * * • 
Romo became a member of the " Cooperatista” * * ♦ and Vadillo overthrown, a 
deputy to the national legislature * * * and intimate friend of Prieto Laurens 

* * * Left the ‘^Cooperatista” party because it was to his advantage to do so 

* * * but with his [local] party * * * remained, looking on * * * [during the 
de la Huerta rebellion] * * * until he saw which way victory was going ♦ * * 
His personal morality has been bad When he was municipal president of Guada- 
lajara in 1921, the extravagant life of a man about town that he led was notorious 

* * * as was the scandal * * * when together with Miguel Ahumada, Jr , they 

got Sr Jos6 Solorzano drunk * * * and won from him at poker * in a way 
said by witnesses to be fraudulent * * * some ten thousand pesos * * which 

was denounced in the press and causing Romo’s discharge by the governor • * * 
[Vadillo] 1 

The account given of Cuellar by Gobernacidn agents is similarly 
discreditable 

Began as a clerk in the tax department of Jalisco m iqio After four years 
there joined the forces of Colonel Meliton Albanez * * • As second lieutenant 

* * * he distinguished himself by his unique ability to perform not very decorous 
services^ * * * for his chief + * * He had never gone into politics until 1915, 
when he was included in the impositionist ticket formed by Manuel Bouqet, provi- 
sional governor of Jalisco, under the instructions of Lie Manuel Aguirre Berlanga " 

* * * so that Cuellar came to the national legislature an unconditional Berlanga 
man * * * but with the duplicity of which he then began to give samples * * * 
“at three quarters to twelve” * he became an Obregomsta ♦ * * gaming by this 

* Archivo de Gobernaci6n, Exp 7/011/12(723 2 )/t- 

* The record indicates that these services consisted m arranging his chief’s amoUTB 

’ Member of Carranza's cabinet and an important bgure m his government 

* “At the eleventh hour ” 
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his reelcction to the national legislature * ♦ * which he entered under the 
flag of the Local Cooperatista” * * * the flag then in fashion * * ♦ When the 
cajnpaign for governor of Jalisco came around, Cuellar became a Vadillista ♦ * • 
his only achievement during this election being the murder, together with Zuno, of 
Lie Gudelio Jimenez * * * During the administration of Governor VadiUo, 
Cuellar was playing a double game of treason, for while Zuno and the others had 
declared themselves enemies of that regime and were, like Cuellar, "Cooperatis- 
tas,” he, Cuellar, stuck to Vadillo’s heeb protesting his loyalty constantly ♦ • * 
At that time he married his old general’s widow, Sra Albanez * * * With Vad- 
illo’s overthrow, Cuellar returned to the national congress, for Valadez Ramirez 
was not governor for nothing * * * At this time he (Cuellar) and Zuno became 
very intimate friends of Jorge Pneto Laurens • * * and commanded the mob which 
Zuno sent to San Luis Potosi to help Prieto Laurens * * * who was running for 
governor of that state * * * and it seemed strange to all Jalisco that Cuellar did 
not join Laurens m his last adventure i * * * smee almost to the end of November 
their friendship was as intimate as ever * * * At this last minute Cuellar became 
a Callista * * * and after the overthrow of the rebels * * * became municipal 
president of Guadalajara * * * and is also deputy to the national legislature, 
which post is filled by his substitute, his brother * * * His administration as 
municipal president of Guadalajara * * * was marked by the neglect of all 
public service * * ♦ The cleaning of the city, for example, has been left in 
great part to private efforts The uniformed police has almost disappeared, being 
replaced by a secret police whose purpose is to “hostilize” all those considered 
unfriendly to the state government ^ * It is not far-fetched to say that his 

complicity and Zuno’s in the business of Gudelio Jimenez and other dirty things 
later will obhge Zuno to satisfy his (Cuellar’s) ambition * * * to become gover- 
nor of the state * * * It is difficult to ascertain exactly where Cuellar keeps 
his money, but it is certain that his profits have been plentiful, for he is insati- 
ably avaricious * * * As to his education * ’*' * he scarcely finished the 
primary grades * * * His chief weapons are falseness, hypocrisy, duplicity, and 
a certain haiI-feIIow-i\ ell-met quality which covers his base instincts * * * He 
is a man never to be trusted * * * It is true that he has been a revolutionist, but 
his conduct has not been satisfactory and he is pointed out as a murderer * * * 
He IS violent, conceited, despotic, his character is changeable, he loves to exer- 
cise authority * * ♦ 2 

Another report traces the relations between Zuno and Cuellar thus 

Cuellar and Zuno * * * are closely bound together by a crime they committed 
together upon Lie Gudelio Jimenez * * * and also because recently, after the 
defeated uprising, one Felipe Moreno, alias "The Cock,” involved in it, was taken 
prisoner by the military authorities * * * his guilt * * ■*■ is well established 
* * * and his execution had been ordered * * * but as this Moreno was bound 
to Zuno and Cuellar as an accomplice of several murders, he being executor of same, 
on the eve of his execution he told Cuellar that if they did not save him he would 

* The de U Huerta rebellion of which Pneto Laurens wag the most active civilian promoter after 
President Ohregdn refused to reco|?mze his election as governor of San Luia Potosi 

■ VcJnvo de Gobernaadn, Eap 7/011(723 2)/-i 
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tell all he knew * ♦ * Cuellar * * ♦ went to the head of the federal troops. 
General Ferreira * * * in order to ask him to set free the famous Cock, but since 
the War Department already knew of him and his execution had been ordered 

* * * General Ferreira * * * refused to please Cuellar * * * and therefore he, 
Cuellar, proposed that they carry out the order but upon another mdividual named 
Felipe Moreno, employee of the municipal government * * * so that Felipe 
Moreno, alias “The Cock,“ was set free, and another Felipe Moreno, whose sole 
crime had been to be honest and a working-man and whose one misfortune was 
having the same name * * • as the one sentenced to death ♦ ♦ • was executed 
instead ^ 

As to Benftez, the third candidate, the Gobernaci6n agent who reported 
on him says 

He studied law * * * and practised it in this city * * * He rendered impor- 
tant services as governor of the territory of Lower California * * * and his record 
m politics and in the Revolution is well known since he has been legal counsel, 
chief of staff, and sub-secretary of the Secretaria de Gobernacion during the admin- 
istration of General Obregdn * * * He is quiet and calm, of straight standards, 
firm character, modest in his attitude, of humble and honorable birth 2 

Another one of several agents sent to Jalisco to watch and report on the 
elections, says of Benitez 

His candidacy has been seen with pleasure by many mdependent people here, 
but all his constituents are merely well intentioned and not men of action and they 
won’t be able to win against the sweeping imposition of Zuno * * * whose party 

* * * is kept up by state funds and supported by federal troops Benitez’s 
friends * * * feel [that they have] no other choice but to stand aside and not 
take his part openly, for all think that if they do, they will be persecuted ^ in some 
way, and until they are convinced * * * that their lives and positions will not 
suffer * * * no party will arise and the state government will be permitted to 
carry out its electoral farce unmolested * * * ^ 

Another agent reports 

Have just made a tour through the pi,eblos where Benitez has been campaign- 
ing * * * and it IS clear to me that the people of Jalisco accept with joy and 
preference this candidate * * * He is courageously organizing and uni/jing * * * 
his friends * * * The enthusiasm he arouses is overwhelming * * * sincere and 
spontaneous manifestations not seen for some time * * * in defiance of the munic- 
ipal authorities who are determined to impose Cuellar * * * I can assure you 
that the legal victory belongs to Benitez * * '" As to Cuellar and Romo, honestly 
speaking, they have no support beyond that of the official element * * ^ Cuellar 

* * * who IS certain that the state legislature will give him his victory * * * 
and the other * * * Romo * * * with the help he supposes he will receive from 
the mumcipaj presidents he has bought * ♦ * b 

Archivo de Gohemaci6n, Elxp 135 (3 2)-! ^ Idem, Eip 7/011 12(723 2)-i 

^ Hostilizados ^Archive de Gobemai:i6n, VII/011 12(723 2/)i 
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Another agent comments thus on the situation 

To take precautions against the help that Gobernacion is supposed to be giving 
Benitez * * • which is according to them * * * that Gobernaci6n will recognize 
him as governor of the state after the elections are over * * * on the pretext of 
the official imposition of Cuellar, alleging the partiality which the state government 
has shown him * • * they * * * the Zumstas * * * have decided to change 
governors, naming Lie Silvano Barba Gonzalez * * *i who is to declare to the 
Secretarfa of Gobernaci6n * * * that he is under no obligation or pledge to the 
Zuno interests * * * To finish the comedy, Barba Gonzalez has ordered all the 
state prosecuting attorneys fired from their jobs, since the majority of them are 
charged with being pro-Cuellar propagandists and poll installers * * * but he is 
sending them as municipal presidents to the municipalities whose governments are 
not “ Cuellanstas ” * * * In my opinion * * * the best thing to change the 
political situation of this state would be that the Secretaria of Gobernacion or the 
president influence the supreme court to come to a decision upon the injunction 
given to the eight deputies suspended by Zuno * * * as Romistas * * * so that 
they could occupy their position and, with four more who are functioning and 
upon whom they can count, form a majority * * * in the understanding that 
these eight deputies, although they are now Romistas, are ready to do whatever 
the Secretarfa may order ♦ * + 2 

The preelection situation is here summed up, by another Gobernaci6n 
agent 


* * * Lie Benitez has won the sympathy of the people and their votes, by 
convincing them * * * not by unrealizable promises but by stating that he will 
sustain the constitution and the laws of the nation absolutely, and his campaign, 
fruitful though it has been, has not had the noise and smoke of the other two, for 
he has had very little money to spend * * * One of his chief planks is complete 
and absolute allegiance to the policy of President Calles * * * The only charge 
against him is that he is not known in the state * * * 

Romo * * * has campaigned, literally throwing money around, using a great 
number of men in his ser\ice, most of whom are strangers in the state * * * and 
in several cases has forcibly deposed municipal authorities and replaced them with 
his own men * ♦ * and a budding in which are located his headquarters + * * 
in Guadalajara * * * is called "The Fortress,” because of the great number of 
armed men which fill it * * * He is charged with having furthered his own cause 
by unworthy means, such as declaring hostilitj to the policy of the president of the 
republic * * * offering the Catholics that as soon as he gets into power he will 
make Article I of the constitution null and void * * * A printed piece of pro- 
Romo propaganda requested the inhabitants not to show joy at his coming, out of 
respect for the religious feeling of the Catholic people * * * ^ Both Cuellanstas 

> To replace Sepulveda, whom Zuno had 'imposed" when he resigned the governorship 

* Aruhivo de (jobernaLi6n, Lxp 7 /aJi 12(723 2)-! This comment is interesting in its reflec- 
tion of the assumed responsiveness of the supreme court to an enecutive suggestion 

■Officially the Catholics were in mourning because of the withdrawal of the clergy from the 
churches on August i, iga6 
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and Romistas are charged with having attacked the polls • • * and these charges 
have been proved • • • i 

Romo’s pro-Cathohc election policy is further pointed out in letters, 
memorials, and petitions sent by many people and parties to the Federal 
Government, saying that Romo told the people that Benitez was a “Jaco- 
bino” but that he, Romo, “will know how to give you liberty and protec- 
tion * * * ” and would reopen the churches as soon as he was elected, by 
which policy he gained many votes in the smallest villages, cases being given 
of peasants arriving and asking for the “man who was going to bring religion 
back + * * ” and a letter written by several citizens states that in San 
Andres IxlUn, “the priest of the place, Pascual Ortiz ♦ * * pistol in belt 
and bottle in hand openly and publicly asked the citizens to vote for * * * 
Romo * * * stating that the others were Masons ’’ 

A report sent in by a Gobernacion agent, just before the elections, reads 

It is logical to suppose that the elections will be colored by blood, because of 
the crimes and disorders that are committed daily * * * The citizens will not go 
to the polls (as they did not m the recent elections) * * * fearful of a bullet or a 
dagger, for it is not to be forgotten that the two * * * Romistas and Cuellanstas 
* * * have killers ^ at their orders who, like their chiefs, stop at nothing to reach 
their goal * + * If to this [ear is added the sympathy and even the wish to vote for 
Benitez, it is natural to suppose that they won’t vote at all, for besides the danger 
they would be in from both Cuellanstas and Romistas * * * they are certain that 
their votes would mean nothing * * * for the polls are controlled by Cuellanstas, 
who for some time past have had the state treasury at their disposal and the others, 
the Romistas, with the money of the national chamber of deputies, can sustain 
a large body of men for whatever purpose they think useful * * * ^ 

Immediately before the elections an agent telegraphed 

Yesterday an armed bodv from Ahualulco attacked the town of Arcnal shouting 
“Viva Romo y Cristo Rey,” * and killed the secretary of the municipal government 
of Tizapan el Alto Later, when the Romistas attempted to recapture the town, 
a battle ensued in which ten Cuellar men and Luo Romo men were killed without 
the town being retaken * * * It is entirely true that Deputy Romo has offered 
Minister Morones all the Jalisco delegation for the “Laborista bloc,” if he influences 
the president to support him in that state as governor * * 

The elections were, as prophesied — extremely bloody Groups of 
armed men, either Romistas or Cuellanstas, patrolled the state, and battled 
whenever they met It would be impossible to count the number slam 
for the agents report skirmishing constantly, with occasional fatal results 

^ Archivo rle Gobernacifin, Exp X 7/oii 12(723 2)-! 

* Gente matona 

■ \rchivo de Gobernacion, 7 /on 12(723 2)-! 

* Lont; live Romo and Christ the King 
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to one side or the other and the papers were full of little paragraphs reporting 
people killed, such as "Five Romistas Killed in Jalisco," which contained 
statements like the following "On the same date * * * the anti-Roraistas 
killed Ram6n Rodriguez * * ♦ but he sold his life dearly, taking between 
hiB spurs ^ • two Zunistas " 

As to Cuellar, his party attacked Morones and the C R O M , and in- 
directly, Calles, stating that he (Cuellar) was upheld by General Obregdn 
and that pretty soon there would be trouble for Calles if he did not let them 
alone All of this is reported by different agents, as also the fact that arms 
and ammunition were being received constantly by one or another party 
Says one agent 

The elections may be considered the filthiest things that can be seen in piolitics 
There was not the slightest re^.peit for the act of voting Free voting did not 
function at all, not even to the extent of giving the thing a legal tint,^ for in the 
roughest way, like the battles of the Romans and the Greeks, with groups of men 
clashing with other |i»Toups — this is what the polls became * * * Most of them 
were attacked at noon and none kept open until two, as the law requires * * * 
Fermfn Labastida is one of those who distinguished himself the most, for he directed 
the maneuvering of the attacking and robbing the polls, in command of the Romista 
forces * • * » 

Anotlier report says 

It can be staled that there were no elections * * * The Cuellanstas prepared 
the documents beforehand, installed the polls long before time, and let a few papers 
be snatched from them bv the Romistas * * • The Romistas devoted them- 
selves to attacking the polls, taking the pa[3ers and retiring to their offices to 

work ♦ * 

Reporting liefore the elections, one agent wires, giving the situation 
within the stale legislature, until that moment pro-Cuellar 

* * * Local deputies divided into two groups, one Benitizta of ten members 
and the other Romista of nine Romistas have taken three of the Benitiztas by 

• * * offering twenty-five thousand pesos to Loera® and fifteen thousand to each 
of the other tw o Probably at the hour of the struggle a conflict will arise and two 
legislatures will result “ 

On September 30, after ihe "election,” an agent reports 

The elections over, the Romistas devoted themselves to tr/ing to buy deputies 

* * * Romo spent four hundred thousand pesos in the campaign * * * They 
wanted the state legislature to declare Romo governor but the majority, convinced 
that they could not declare Cuellar elected because of the charges against him, 

* Cock fiffhl phraaeoIoRy * \rchivn cle Gobernaiifin Exp 7/01 1 12(733 z)-i 

* Obviously the ultimatr in corruption * Idem, Exp 7/011 12(723 2)-! 

» A state deputy who was Zunista and therefore also CueUansta 

• Idem , Eip 7/011 13(723 2)-! 
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divided into two ^oups, one Romista and one Benitizta, the first bought and the 
second convinced that after Cuellar, the only legal candidate elected was Benitez, 
this conviction predominating until the 26th of this month when they counted 
the votes and declared Benitez elected * • * 1 

Reports of agents afterward state that both Romo and Zuno, said to 
have joined forces, declared they were going to make trouble, Romo by 
establishing a separate legislature, and Cuellar by armed revolt *‘Zuno 
says that he can stand up against General Calles and is bringing arms to his 
house, saying that he counts on the support of General Obregon ” ^ 

In February, 1927, four months after the election, Benitez took possession 
of the governor’s chair and was recognized as the legal governor by the 
Federal Government 

On April 22, 1927, the local legislature by unanimous vote unseated 
Governor Benitez and named national deputy Marganto Ramfrez in his 
place The latter took possession of the government palace accompanied 
by ex-Governor Zuno, Alfredo Romo, and Jose Maria Cuellar “Commerce 
in the center of the city closed its doors, but fortunately order was not dis- 
turbed since the local forces” (defensas sociales) “of Benitez were disarmed 
by the federal forces,” ^ telegraphed a newspaper correspondent 

• Archivo cle Gobernanfin, Exp 135(32)”! 
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On January' 1921, General Abundio Gomez was provisional governor of 
the State of Mexico, appointed by the national senate In February, the 
state legislature appointed Manuel Campos Mena provisional governor in 
place of Gomez who was a candidate for the four-year constitutional gov- 
ernorship Elections were held in July, the term beginning in September 
The candidates were 

General Abunrlio Gome/, said to be the ‘‘ofTiLial” candidate 

General Andres Castro, supported by the federal troops stationed in 
the state 

Ingeniero Angel Barrios, supported hy the ‘‘Partido Agransta ” * 

Before election, candidate Castro writes that if the “enemies of the 
government, “ meaning the Gome/ part> , are kept out of power, he is willing 
to withdraw his own candidacy and gives the following description of the 
G 6 mez partv’s methods 

Gomez * * * was told of the danger of failure * * * if he announced his 
candidacv without counting on the support of the federal Government * * * so 
he remembered that he w'as the cousin of Jose InocenLe Lugo, sub-secretary of 
Goberndci6u * * * and began to visit him frtquentU, until he secured * * * as 
IS greatly probable * * * the ‘support of said Sr Lugo * * * On the election of 
[slate] deputies * * * depends the elet tion of governor * * * but the former 
depends on the * * * munuipal governments ^ * so it was to their advantage 

to take possession of the niunicipios * * * and here was born the imposition of 
municipal governments * * * Flections were decreed * * * for November 7 ^ 
* * “■ and the decree lontained the following proviso * ♦ * “Article 130 of 
the electoral laws is hereby modified so that in case of nonconformity * * * 
with the elections those complaining go to the executive of the state * * * and 
the commission appointed * * * bv him * * * for this purpose * * * will 
render the final decision * * * from which there is no appeal * * *” By this 
method, not used m the worst days of Diaz and Huerta, the following municipal 
governments were imposed * * * * * Once this * * * preparation * * + 

had been eHeeted * • * the candidates for deputies * * * to the state legislature 
were chosen * ♦ The majority are reactionaries and their leaders are 

’ Rrlaiiunes Intennres Tip B 2 71 q 

’ Ihev I an lonUul (he elettoral pnxeHure m their municipalities 
'This wi^ ig 0 when fienirdl Mmnilui (jdinez wis provisional Rovemnr 
‘Tht li^l pwin in I hr fnihcrnaxion arihivts numbers eleven muniLipahties 
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Licenciado Eduardo Garcfa, brother-m-law of GeneraJ Fernando Gonzalez and 
representative of El Qro mining company 

Licenciado Jenaro Barrera, secretary-general of the state during the ♦ * * 
time of Huerta * * * representative of the mining company El Oro 

Licenciado Leopoldo Rebollar, secretary of agriculture under Huerta 

Escribano Silviano Garcia who * * * during the time of Huerta * • * made 
a speech insulting all the revolutionaries and very especially the Mart) r President * 
* * ’" which he printed in pamphlet form and distributed * * • 2 

Castro goes on to say that the elections in all districts except two were 
illegal, that polls were violated, if not by direct connivance with the mu- 
nicipal governments, then by force, pistol in hand, and that the violators did 
whatever they pleased with the electoral documents 

The agrarians supporting Barrios also complained of fraud Nothing 
seems to have been done about these complaints except acknowledgments of 
receipt and notification that the governor of the state had been informed of 
the cases 

To one complaint, the state government replied insolently 

In answer * * * j ^tate that your lack of confidence is a fear that you have 
because of your slight practice m electoral struggles * * * for * * * you will 
never be able to prove that the Oficial Mayor of this government has violated the 
electoral law, since what you call orders given by this oflicial in electoral matters 
are decisions by the executive m compliance with the law * * * * 

At the same time, the Gomez party complained that the federal troops, 
under General Amanllas, were taking an undue interest in the elections, in 
favor of General Castro On September i, after the election, a dynamite 
bomb exploded near General Gomez's house He accused the federal troops 
of responsibility m this affair, and complained also that they refused to come 
to his aid but instead arrested the police inspector who did, to which General 
Amanllas answered that the arrest was a mistake ^ 

On September 16, 1921, the legislature supporting General Gomez es- 
tablished itself in the official locale, and at the same time the legislature 
supporting General Castro established itself in the Church of Santa Clara, 
in Toluca, the state capital A day or two later, the ^'Castristas,'’ aided by 
federal troops, captured the official locale and installed their legislature in 
it, and General Amanllas was ordered to keep himself and his men out of 
politics, but answered that he was only keeping order , whereupon he with- 
drew his soldiers and the state troops drove the "Castnsta” legislature out 
of the State-house ® The "Castristas” went back to the Church of Santa 
Clara 

* Madero 

* The purport of these hio^aphical summaries is to prove the politically damaging fact pre- 
viously stated that the leaders of the G6mez clique were "reactionaries " 

■ Relaciones Intenores, Exp B 2 73 9 
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On September i6, 1921, both Castro and Gomez were sworn in by their 
respective legislatures Gobemacion firmly upheld the Gomez party and 
refused to recognize the other Therefore General Abundio Gomez, at the 
end of 1921, was governor of Mexico ^ 

In 1925 elections again fell due for governor The Governor’s brother, 
Filiberto G6mez, a national deputy, tentatively announced his candidacy 
A letter written to President Obregdn, in October, 1924, says of the coming 
elections 

The imposition is already being prep^ired for next year's elections '•' * * It is 
an insult to the state that men who are nothing but leeches * * * and not even 
natives of the state * * * should attempt to found a dynasty ■*' * * The roll of 
this year's city government has just been posted * * * The municipal president, 
Fernando Carets, can't even write his own name * * * He has been a groom all 
hi3 life * * * He IS an unconditional * * * Gomez man * * * Never before 
has this state seen such nepotism as now reigns 7 he majority ♦ * * of deputies 
* * * m the legislature * * * relatives of the G6mez dynasty which has left this 
unfortunate place * * * in such terrible poverty, but we can’t protest because 
* if we do * * * we are considered enemies of the Federal Government ^ 

(Signed) I Valenzuela, 
Marcos Ruiz, 

Roman Duenas 

A letter from a peasant of Amecameca complains of the mistreatment 
at the hands of the municipal president incidental to the coming "imposi- 
tion " 

* We have to lament the painful and deplorable events in this poor State 
of Mexico, where daily wc are made victims of the governor’s verbal orders to the 
municipal presidents * * • All of us who do not mix into this dirty politics of the 
governor * * • everybody who does nut enroll under his banner, is ordered killed, 
and if he escapes this, is beaten or jailed for several months in the corrals of the 
municipal presidencies * * * all by order of the governor * * * The municipal 
presidentsdon’thesitatetosayso * * * Pablo Lara was put in here as municipal 
president by * ♦ ♦ the governor * * * Lara is a man soaked in and alco- 
hol * • * He IS drunk daily, shouts and threatens, pulls out his pistol shouting 

"This IS supported b> Calles * * * and by G6mez * * ♦ and what can anyone 
do to me?" • • * and shoots right and left and insults whom he does not shoot 
* * A few days ago the railroad of San Rafael Vtlixco was attacked * ♦ * these 
attacks are planned m the municipal presidency * * * by the order and with the 
help of Lara. * * * 7 hey are a bunch of bandits * * * a 

Another sidelight on the elections is a letter written bv a supporter of 
Carlos Riva Palacio, one of the candidates to the governorship, to the presi- 
dent of one of the polls 

‘Rdacioneabiteriorea B 2 73 g Udrm, Ejtp E 2 74 0 
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* * * They tell me you have another candidatfe '♦' * * contrary to mine * • * 
You shouldn’t because if I named you president of the polls it was because I thought 
I could count on you * * * If you double-cross me this time, then keep in mind 
I’ll be the first to fimsh you when I have the chance, forinstance, by giving a list of 
our enemies to the general and to the deputy i ♦ * ♦ I tell you Damaso, don’t 
you be flopping on me, because you’ll hurt yourself * * * 

WiLFHiDo Zarate 

To Damaso Cruz ^ 

Barrio de CoyotiUos 

The candidates in this election were 

Carlos Riva Palacio, supported by the “Partido Laborista” and openly 
by the retiring governor, General Abundio Gomez 

Lie Domingo S Trueba, independent, former secretary of Governor 
Abundio Gomez 

Colonel David Montes de Oca, supported by the agrarians, not organized 
except in a few localities 

Dr Dario Lopez, independent 

Dr Espinoza de Monteros, independent 

A report made to Gobernacion on June 23, 1925, shortly before the elec- 
tions, reads as follows 

* * * The great interest of the state government in supporting * * * Riva 

Palacio * * * was evident in the demonstration * * * Filiberto and Margarito 
G6mez ^ personally directed the organization of it and had people brought in from 
the districts, having sent orders to this end to the municipal presidents * * ♦ 
The railroad bill has been sent for collection to the state treasury * * ♦ The mu- 
nicipal government ^ had special instructions given for the success of the demonstra- 
tion, and ordered its personnel to attend * * * Riva Palacio * * * is scarcely 
known m this state * * * He^^as accompanied by * a number of deputies 
from the national congress, the two hundred horsemen of the old state troops under 
the command of Colonel Margarito G6mez * * * which the state, in spite of the 
Federal Government, clandestinely supports Nevertheless * * * the people 
were absolutely cold toward * * * the impositionist candidate And comments 
could not have been other than unfavorable + Of course Sr Riva Palacio 
considers * * * the road smooth for he has rented a luxurious residence where 
he will surely live when he becomes governor * * * Public opinion is that the 
electoral fraud will not be earned through, in view of the precedents established by 
General Calles and the Secretary of Gobernaci6n Lie Valenzuela * * to keep 

state governments from becoming political parties ■" * * and which guarantee the 
same critenon in regard to the State of Mexico * * * for it would be terrible if 
"Gomizmo” were perpetuated in the state, allied to the group of Moroncs ■" * * 
and with a man so lacking capacity and character as is * * * Fiva Palacio * * • 
excellent person all v, no doubt, and as a personal friend of General Calles, but of 

‘ Filiberto G6mez was the deputy General fi6mez was his brother It is to be presumed that 
thej' are meant 

* Volteando, j e , switchinff politii al allegiance 
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little political intelligence and profoundly vain, which would make him become the 
tool of the temble and immori pohticians, Angel Alanis Fuentes, Jos^ Luis Sol6r- 
zano, and the not less immoral and bloody brothers, Fihberto and Margarito 
G6inez • • * The situation has bettered noticeably m favor of Dr Dario L6pez, 
and this is due to the open pressure of the state government/ to the unpleasant 
methods of Montes de Oca and the ridiculous posing of Lie Trueba * * * all of 
which • * * have made a movement of sympathy toward Dr Lopez * * * m 
whom IS seen an independent, popular * * * candidate * • * and with certain 
admmistrative ability * * * On one side, the stale government becomes a political 
party, the Rivapalinsta, and on the other, an independent nucleus which has seen 
in Dano L6pcz the onl> hope of irccing itself from the Gomizta dynasty and the 
Moromsta absorption, and around, as mere incidentals, the bloody figure of Montes 
de Oca and the comic figure of Trueba * * * Sunday night there was skirmishing 
between the RivapaUcistas ^ and the Dariolopiztas ^ * provoked by the drunk- 

enness and lust for blood of Margarito Gomez, of whom it is said that he shot at 
a bootblack just because he wore a Dano Lopez emblem * * * * 

Agent No i8 reports on the demonstration in favor of Riva Palacio as 
follows 

The scandalous events in the demonstration in favor of * * * Riva Palacio 

* ^ * in which a great many members of the state government took part * * * 
the governor himself and his two brothers Fihberto and Marganto * * * deputies 
to the state legislature * * * members of the ci tv government * * * and employ- 
ees * * * Offenses of the participants in the demonstration, against peaceful 
citizens, went unpunished, though some occurred in presence of the governor ♦ * * 
The great quantity of imhc and money distributed * * * presupposes that the 
best part came out of the state treasury * * * the enormous barbecue given in 
front of the chamber of deputies and served by employ ecs of the government and 
public ofTicials * • * Vbundio Gomez * * * is a person -with little energy * * * 
lack of character and standards, slight education, oa'^ily mfluenced, and for these 
reasons m the hands of a clique of politicians who have unscrupulously taken 
advantage of these circumstanc cs to become directors of public affairs, with the 
object of personal benefit * * • This is why the election for municipal govern- 
ments held in November of last \ ear * * * n ere such unheard of * * * violations 
of the law • * * I visited San Jose, Valle de Bravo, \manalco de Becerra, Asun- 
ci6n, and Tejupilco, m which imposed municipal governments function * * * In 
some cases * * * they ns ere given possession bv armed force * * * and they say 
that the same thing is true all over the state * * * I judge that * ♦ * public 
opinion * * * Is hostile to Riva Palacio * * * and in spite of official pressure and 
all kinds of obstacles placed in the way of the other parties, the small number of 
ballots dLstnbuted, with the premeditated end of keeping the people from showing 

* * * their sympathy for Dr Dano Lopez * • * who in the primaries * * * 
obtained a tremendous majority * ♦ * They * * ♦ speak well of him * * * 

* In behalf of its candidate Riva Falacio, which caused a popular icacLion in favor of one of the 
□th^r rnndiclatcs 

> Suppurters of Riva Palacto 

■ Suppwrters of Daxio Dipez 
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some with affection, others with gratitude for his humanitarian practise of his pro- 
fession for the humble, and for his general reputation as an honorable man • • • i 

Agent No 21 reports 

We found out * * * visiting several places * * * in Toluca and around it 

* * * that the only candidate * * • for whom there was any real sympathy in 
the elections * * * was Dr Dano L6pez * * * There was apathy m the voting 

* * * because General G6mez * * * is attempting to impose Riva Palacio * * 

so that all efforts for other candidates would necessarily be sterile • * Numerous 
employees of the national chamber of deputies came to help and support Riva 
Palacio * * * Also from the Ministry of Finance * * * and from the munic- 
ipal government of Mexico City * * ^ 

In another report the same agent says 

Deputy Fabila told me * * * that he knew that nearly all the employees of 
the Contaduna Mayor of the Finance Ministry had given money to the candidacy 
of Riva Palacio, but that this was spontaneous,^ since with a suggestion from the 
head of the department * * * all had given at least one day's salary * * * * 

About the elections themselves, No 21 reports 

In the same tram with me * * * going to Amecameca * * * were four em- 
ployees of the Mexico City municipal government * * * commissioned by * * * 
Riva Palacio * * * to make propaganda and work for him in the elections * ♦ * 
The people * * • are completely apathetic * * + don’t show the slightest inter- 
est in the elections * * * the directors of Riva Palacio's campaign told me that 
the elections depended * * * not so much on the result of election day * * * 
but on the work of the counting committee which meets next Ihursday * * * I 
learned, from the municipal employees who went to Amecameca to work m the 
elections for Riva Palacio, that other Mexico City government employees and 
employees of the treasury, had gone on the same day, to Toluca, Texcoco, and 
Tlalnepantla * * * ^ 

Agent No 20 writes 

In Tlalnepantla * * * on election day * * • were two gentlemen accom- 
panied by mozos who filled the town with Carlos Riva Palacio billboards * * * 
When the presidents of the polls arnved to install the voting, these gentlemen held 
long conferences with them * * * and also with a lieutenant of the federal troops 
stationed there * * * who, with his soldiers * ♦ * searched all the passengers on 
the trams * * * and disarmed them * * * At noon + ♦ * i mvited the two 

* • * gentlemen to have a drink ♦ * ♦ and found that they had been sent by the 
Secretaria of Industry * * • 6 

* Relaciones Intenorcs, Exp E 2 74 g ^Idem 

’ The "sponlaneity " gf guch Lontributions following a "suggegtion" from the employeeg’ chief 
may be doubted 
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No 21 gives more details 

In Temamanda • • • the municipal president, in combination with the presi- 
dent of the only polling place ♦ • * installed * * * did not permit anybody to 
vote * * * except for Riva PaJacio * * ♦ In Chaleo * * ^ the municipal au- 
thorities * • * were openly in favor of Riva Palacio * Employees of the 
Mexico City municipal government were there, working for Riva Palacio * * ♦ i 

Another report immediately after the elections summed up as follows 

The elections and the counting committees have left the people tremendously dis- 
couraged • • * For one thing * * • the violations committed by the brothers 
G6mez, propagandists for Riva PaUcio, such as removals of forty-odd municipal 
governments marked “Lopiztds,” and the jailing of people * * * and for another, 
the belief that the imijosition of Riva Palacio is fated and inevitable because 
General Calles wants it * • * To bark this assertion * * * they cite cases of 
railroad passes signed b} General Jose Vlvarcz, chief of the presidential staff, used 
by numerous employees of Lhe Secretaria of Industry, of the Mexico City, Federal 
District, and Facuba and \tzcapozalco ^ municipal governments * • * employees 
who * * * intervened as “pornstas " ^ It can be asserted that in Toluca, 

Zinacatepec , Metepec, etc and Lhe other districts * * * in that region * * • the 
voting frankl> favored Dr Lopez ♦ * In the rural distni ts far from the center 

* * * the voting went to Colonel Montes dc ()(a, but fur Riva Palacio the voting 
was of the slightest * * * since no one can tike seriously votes manufactured by 
the authorities * * * Public opinion can be summed uji as follows that Dr 
l^pez obtained Lhe true majority of votes , that perhaps it did not suit the ends of 
the Federal Government to have a civilian so near as Lhe State of Mexico , that the 
voting in favor of Riva I’alacio has been an immense and clumsy farce prepared 
by the state government and the Moronistas , ^ that the administration of Riva 
Palacio will be highly harmful and immoral because of the cooperation of Alams and 
Sol6rzano, and the absorbing intluencc of Morones whose tendency is to take con- 
trol of several state governments, and even to rLmo\e Lie Valenzuela in order to 
handle the next chambers and prepare his candidacy for the presidency * * * that 
the candidacy of Trueba has been a farce and thit perhaps the best solution would 
be to recognize Colonel Monte^s de Oca, a resolute and trustworthy man for the 
Federal Government, from a political ind militar\ point of view', and who certainly 
IS backed bv a large mass of peasants * * ♦ 1 he only thing to be deplored would 

be an exaggerated * * * applu ation of the agrarian laws * * * though I am sure 
that Lie Valenzuela would be careful Lo subject Montes de Oca to the Ime of con- 
duct of General Calles in agrarian questions * * * ^ 

The official resume of the case, made by the legal counsel of Gobernaci6n, 
establishes the following 

All the violations of the law, all the irregularities and all the offenses of which 
the contenders were victims, can be summed up as the following 
1 Rclanoncs IntenDrci Exp F a 74 (j 

■ Suburbs of Mexico C ily in the Federal Distort controlled by “Labonstas ” 

* Parra, an orffanized armed mob 
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A Imposition of municipal governments which were unconditionally the 
governor's 

B Deposition of independent municipal governments 
C Substitution of municipal presidents on the eve of elections 
D Active and open campaigning for Riva Falacio by the authonties and 
employees of the state 

E Material aid of the state government, such as payment for things used in 
the campaign ^ 

F Census taking for voting, which included only the voters in favor of Riva 
Palacio 

G Removal of employees not adherents of the same candidate, threats to the 
rest of meeting the same fate if they did not vote for him 

H Refusal to register candidates in opposition to Riva Palacio, and also 
credentials of representatives of same parties 

I Irregularities in the pods, such as non-instalment, instalment not in pres- 
ence of representatives of contending parties, and double appointments to prepare 
the fraud 

J Not enough ballots for manj- citizens not in favor of Riva Palacio 
K Distribution of ballots with the names of those to be voted for, by order of 
the municipal authorities, or substitution of ballots with others * * * 

L Help of authorities in obstructing free voting in favor of candidates opposing 
Riva Palacio 

M Persecution and grave offenses and crimes perpetrated upon the adherents 
of Dr Lopez, Colonel Montes de Oca, and Lie Domingo Trueba 

N Armed forces in many polls, under the pretext of keeping order but in 
rea]it> with the object of intimidating the voters m opposition to Riva Palacio 
O Participation * ♦ * in the electoral acts * * * of a large number of public 
employees of the Federal government and of the Mexico City municipal govern- 
ment * * * in behalf of Riva Palacio 

P Theft of ballot containers and electoral documents, by the Riiapalicisias 
Q Detention, kidnapping, and other violent means of threatening presidents 
of polls not adherent to the authonties, to keep them from going to the counting 
committees 

R Substitution for legal votes of illegal 

The charges brought against the other parties are similar, but far fewer 
The conclusion is 

The irregularities committed before the elections and during them, on the 5th 
of July, and after them, on the meeting of the counting committees, suffice to deter- 
mine * * * the elections * * * null and void , but since this decision is the 
exclusive privilege of the state legislature * * * in case various legislatures are 
established * * * the executive will be able only * * * to recognize that one the 
election of which was nearest the law, and which would give the most guarantees 
to the long-suffering State of Mexico * ♦ * The voting in favor of Carlos Riva 
Palacio, and his ticket of deputies, is corrupt, having been done on a basis of imposi- 
tion of the authonties * * * The most numerous and least corrupt voting is that 

' This refers speciheaUy Lo billboards, and other mateniils used in the cajnpai^ 
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in favor of Dr Dano L6pez and Colonel David Montes de Oca, and m the third 
place, Lie Domingo Trueba It is for the executive to recognize betw'een the 
three candidates, and their respective legislatures, those which in his judgment 
deserve it, corresponding to the genuine will of the people of the State of Mexico ^ 

This report was rendered on August 20, 1925 On August 25, President 
CaHes having ordered Gobemacion to recognize Carlos Riva Palacio, Lie 
Gilberto Valenzuela, Secretary of Gobemacion, and the sub-secretary re- 
signed ® On June i, 1927, Carlos Riva Palacio was governor of the State of 
Mexico 

1 ReloLiDnes Intenores, Kip E z 74 g 
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January i, 1921, the governor of Michoac&n was General Francisco 
Mugica 

In July, 1922, elections were held for the state legislature The governor 
was accused of putting in his own candidates 

In July, 1923, elections were held for national senators and deputies, 
the “Labonstas" and “ Agranstas'^ complained of fraud by the state 
authorities Gobernacion ordered all municipalities not to declare any 
elections null and void, and to register all credentials ^ 

In July, 1924, elections were held for governor and local legislature 
Candidates for governor were 

Lie Jose Ortiz Rodriguez and General Enrique Ramirez Lie Rodriguez 
charged the retiring governor with imposition, and submitted proof that 
ten of the retiring deputies proposed the candidacy to Ramirez ^ After 
Ramirez was elected and the legislature installed there was an attempt to 
split it in two and form another The numbers were evenly divided, seven 
to seven The Federal Government, however, decided that there was no 
conflict between two branches of the government, and that therefore it had 
no right to intervene The legislature, therefore, integrated again ® 

Real excitement occurred during the elections for national deputies and 
senators in July, 1926 The state was divided into many political parties 
On one side was a federation of nine parlies, mostly "sociabsta” or "agra- 
nsta,” called ‘^Confederacion de Partidos Revolucionanos de Michoacan ” 
Two other fairly strong parties, the “Socialista Melchor Ocampo’’ and the 
“ Alianza de Partidos Socialistas de la Repubhea,” and two smaller parties, 
made a total of thirteen ^ 

The state government was charged with fraudulently putting m its own 
candidates, of which the following document said to have been taken from 
its possessor while drunk ^ was submitted as evidence 

* Relaciones Intenores, Fxp D 2 74 i 13 Nos T and H 
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® This document was submitted bv the "Partido Socialista Nacional,” with the comment that 
the owner “later appeared much worried and may leave his position and the state so great is the 
panic that exists among the people due to the mcasiures the government takes against all who do not 
submit unconditionally to its instructions for the elections • • * ” 
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STRICTLY CONTTDENTIAL 

To the Citizens Municipal Presidents of the State 

Number Seventy-three 

I “ Shall avoid, as much as possible, registering those candidates of parties 
which are not friends of the government, that is, that are not part of the ‘Con- 
federacidn de Partidos Rcv^olucionanos del Estado ' 

Number Seventy- three 

II "In case they are obliged to make this registration, they shall do so with a color 
mark different from that which the parties and candidates, enemies of this govern- 
ment, have used in their propaganda, for which purpose they shall register pre- 
viously for some of the parties of the ' Confederauon’ the color mark used by the 
enemy parties in their propaganda ^ 

Number Seventy-three 

III "They shall see that they refuse under all circumstances to register the cre- 
dentials of the representatives ot the parties, enemies of this government, that is, not 
‘Confederados,’ and in rase that is impossible said registration shall be done for the 
least number of credentials possible and never shall they authorize more than the 
law allows, except for the parties of the ‘ Confedcraci6n ' 

Number Seventy-three 

IV "They shall give to the representatives of the ' Confederaci6n’ the number 
of ballots, credentials for poll installers and assistants, that they ask, for which 
purpose this order shall be shown to the employees whom it may concern, in the 
councils of electoral and district lists, hut without leaving it under any circumstances 
in their possession, nor permitting them to see more than this clause, under the 
stnetest personal responsibility to the possessor of this document 


Number Scvent\ -three 

V "On election dav Lhe\ shall see that, under all circumstances, whatever the 
cost and by force if necessary, polls not be established with elements not ‘Confed- 
erado ' 


Number Seventv-three 

VI "They shall give conclusive instructions to the presidents of the polls to 
gather up the credentials which the representatives of enemy parties may present 
to identify themselves, and destroy these and oblige the representatives to leave 
the polls 

* The purpose beinj: of loursc lo raulead the voters who would vole under the color mark which 
they had hcLome accustomed to assuciale with the party 
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Number Seventy- three 

VII “They shall give instructions previously to the installers anda^istants who, 
under the strictest personal responsibility, must not give their documents to the 
polls that might be installed with elements not ‘Confederado ’ 

Number Seventy- three 

VIII “When the polls are closed, they shall give the representatives of the 'Con- 
federados’ the support of public force which they may solicit, to protect the con- 
tainers and the documents until they are taken to whatever place said representa- 
tives may choose * * * where the counting committees meet 

Number Seventy -three 

IX “If for some reason, the ballot-containers and documentation of some poll 
A’^ere taken from the representatives of the ' Confederacion,’ pursuit with the 
greatest activity until whoever has them is taptured should be made, returning 
* * * said documents * * * to said representatives of the ' Confcderacidn ' 

N umb er S evenly- three 

X “He IS considered an enemy of this government, and he shall be proceeded 
against with all rigor, all who, having received a copy of these instructions, 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL, shall reveal, give, show, or not comply with 
them faithfully, for which * * * all copies are properly numbered and note has 
been given, so that if one of these said copies is discovered in the possession of an 
outsider, by its number which appears between each paragraph it shall be known 
who gave it and he shall be punished with the greatest seventy ” 

Number Seventy-three 

Morelia, Mich June, 1926 * 

Since this document was submitted by a party m opposition to the state 
government and the “ Confederacion,’’ it might be suspected a forgery It 
IS typewritten on the official paper of the state executive power of Michoacin, 
and IS evidently a carbon copy 

The complaints by other opposing parties, however, tally with the “in- 
structions,” and the report of the agent of Gobernacion confirms them One 
complaint by the “Alunza” party says that the municipal president of 
Puruandiro, Michoacan, refused to register the color mark ^ because the 
candidates of the “ Confederado ” had registered the same color mark 
previously ^ 

1 R el aciones Intend res, Ftp 2 D S ('}-4)i 

3 This color mark was a very cum plicated one and could not have been selected by two parties 
coincidentally 

* Relaciones Intenores, Lxp z 311 D b (3-4)1 
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A report of a Gobemaci6ii agent says 

I have learned * * * of senous violations of the electoral law * * * by the 
mumcipal authorities * * * in different districts, not only in the actual voting 
but in the preparations for the election * * * lam under the impression that the 
parties belonging to the '‘Confederaci6n’' if they did not have the actual support, 
had at least the sympathy of the administration * * * The majonty of votes 

* * * was obtained m all the state except three districts, by the candidates of the 
“ Confederarion ” * * * who, m my opinion, are m accord with the Government ^ 
and m sympathy with the present regime * * * I estimate that the parties of the 
'' Confedcracidn” are those who count on the most workers and peasants, and 

* * * are the popular parties * * * The elections were entirely orderly * * * 
Federal troops in small detathments * • * posted on street corners near the polls 
kept order and disarmed the passers-b}' * * * 2 

On June [, 1927, General Enrique Ramirez was still governor of 
Michoacln Nothing except investigation came of the charges laid against 
him On April 2R, “Excelsior” had reported that the state government 
had “laid off” two hundred school-teachers “m order to balance the budget ” 

* It IS to be presumed that thii refers to the Federal Government because in all cases where the 
state government is meant the words “Inial government ' or “loLal authorities” are used 
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On January i, 1921, the governor of Morelos was Dr Jose G Parres ' He 
had been appointed provisional governor by the Federal Government^ as 
had all the governors previously for about ten years A letter written by 
a number of private citizens to the president in 1925, asking for his help m 
solving the political problem of the state, stated that “among the governors 
we have had since 1910 are ^ Colonel Pablo Escandon, Juan Carreon, General 
Francisco Naranjo, General Juvencio Robles, General Adolfo Jimenez Cas- 
tro, General Agustm Breton, General Francisco Romero, General Javier de 
Maure, General Pedro Ojeda, General Diomsio Carredn, Colonel Jose Agui- 
lar, and Lms Flores ” 

On December 10, 1923, Dr Parres left the governorship General Ge- 
novevo de la O, head of the federal troops in the state and former Zapatista, 
declared Dr Parres officially deposed and appointed Lie Alfredo Ortega 
in his place This appointment was ratified by President Obregon, who 
recognized de la O’s appointee as the national senate was not in session to 
name a provisional governor ^ 

On August 10, 1924, the national senate appointed General Ismael 
Velasco, an agrarian, governor ® Velasco called elections for municipal 
governments and state legislature He was accused of trying to put in his 
own candidates exclusively There was some disorder, much of it being due 
to small groups of armed men all over the state, who, usually under the name 
of “agrarians,” skirmished with whomever opposed them There were no 
armed authorities beyond the troops, and furthermore the state was so 
bankrupt that it could not even pay for its telegrams " 

On October 6, Velasco was replaced by Lie Joaquin Rojas Hidalgo 
Velasco had also been accused of high-handed and unlawful government, of 
fraudulent use of public moneys, and of privately maintaining groups of 
armed men to do his bidding 

Of the situation in the state upon becoming governor, Rojas Hidalgo 
writes “The state is in such poverty * * * that the sick in the hospital 

1 Relaciones Inlenores, Eitp H 2 S5 14 
® Previous lo Parres 
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* * * having gone two days without anything to eat * * * were sent out 
to beg on the streets ” * 

Rojas Hidalgo called for elections for governor and state legislature for 
February 7, 1926 The candidates are reported as follows 

There are at present the folloiAing pMDiitical groups in Morelos The “Partido 
Libre Morelense,'^ the "Gran Liga dc Comunidades \grarias del Surj” and the 
"Unl6n de Obrcros y Campesmos " , these, atliiiated with and supported by the 
“Labonsta'’ • • * nominate Senator Fernando Lopez for governor The "Par- 
tido Kegionalista Morelense” supports Carlos Ariza for governor, the “Partido 
Liberal Revolucionario Morelense” supports General Francisco Alarc6n, and the 
" Partido Nacional Agransta'’ supports Leopoldo Reynoso y Diaz ^ 

The elections weie held on February 7, 1926, as decreed The result, 
communuated by the secretar)^ of Gobernacion, A Tejeda, to the national 
chamber of deputies, read as follows 

The State of Morelos * * * has three legislatures ♦ * + one, supporting 
Carlos Anza * * * the “Aricista” * * * in the official locale, this is supported 
by Governor Rojas Hidalgo Another, supporting Senator Fernando L6pez ♦ * * 
in a private house in Cuernavaca * * * and one supporting General Francisco 
Alarc6n * * * in the city of Jojutla" 

The chamber of deputies thereupon revoked the appointment of Rojas 
Hidalgo, and replaced him with Valentin del Llano * On March 6, del 
Llano declared the February eletlions null and void, raising a storm of pro- 
test from the candidates and their parties On March i^, del Llano com 
municated to Gobernacion that the “Ancista” and '‘Lopista” legislatures 
no longer existed, and that all communications purporting to be from said 
bodies were dictated from Mexico City by Anza or Lopez, both of whom 
were in the capital ^ 

In May, 1926, del Llano resigned The secretary of the state govern- 
ment was substituted for him, according to local law He was Lie Heraclio 
Rodriguez ® Gobernacion reports to the national chamber of deputies, on 
June II, as follows 

Wc have information • * * that Valentin del Llano is still receiving his 
salary, though he left Cuernavaca since Ma\ 12 and has not functioned again 
* * * T he state employees have not been paid since \pril 20 * * * we have news 
and comphunts that, while some high employees receive their complete salaries, the 
inferiors lack even enough to live on • * * 7 

' Rtlinnni s Intenores Ftp F 2 14 and £ 2 55 14 

* f\lt m £tp £2305 
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* Idem 
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The “Case of Morelos “ was again presented to the senate, together with 
a long hst of names for possible provisional governors Letters, petitions, 
and memorials from private citizens, towns, political parties, labor, and 
other organizations rained in, each proposing a candidate or attaching one 
proposed The most praised and attacked, as the Gobernacion report 
points out, was Jos6 Maria Figueroa, agrarian and former Zapatista The 
Gobemacidn report also says “All these petitions propose a candidate, 
and although no definite program is given for any of them, these pietitions 
all claim that their candidates are admirable men and magnificently equipped 
with executive capacities ♦ * * ” 1 


One letter, very much like the rest sent by peasants, m part reads as 
follows 

We, citizens of the pueblo of Santa Mana Alpuyeca, State of Morelos, respect- 
fully say * * * that our pueblo ^ like the rest of the state, has been suffering a long 
senes of injustices and ailments of all kinds, due to the confusion and complete 
disorder which have reigned * * * since the time of Sr Rojas Hicl<dgo, who came 
to impose authorities in the municipalities , these authorities being precisely the 
mortal enemies of the pueblo * * * Sr Rojas Hidalgo went, and we raised our 
hands to heaven thinking that we should now rest, but our disappointment was 
very painful when we learned that the contrary took place, for Sr Valentin del 
LUno, who came afterward, and who, the> say, has Gachupin “ blood, immediately 
let himself be deceived by the reactionaries and left things in that state This 
gentleman left, and for three months we have not known who is at the head of 
our government * * * All we know is that every day things go from bad to 
worse and who knows where we shall end if the supreme Federal Government does 
not save us ♦ * * ' 

In the meantime. Senator L6pez, one of the candidates in the February 
election, was protesting violently When Jose Maria Figueroa was ap- 
pointed Provisional Governor in December, complaint was made that L6pez 
began doing all he could to hinder and obstruct the new governor^ 

In February, 1927, the senate repealed the appointment as Provisional 
Governor of Figueroa, who had been attacked in the senate by Lopez He 
charged Figueroa with violating the electoral laws by replacing municipal 
governments with his own appointees, with embezzlement of state funds, 
with high-handed and violent methods of removing authorities and officials 
not pleasmg to him The state was again left without a governor and legis- 
lature and, according to a statement of Gobernacidn, “is much happier and 
more peaceful without politicians “ ^ 


* Relanones Intenores, Eip 2 J14 i(4-9)2 
■ Spanish 
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The remaining states present a similar story ^ 

In Nay ant violent electoral changes have been the rule Nuevo Le6n 
has the distinction of having had probably the most dishonest governor in 
all the twenty-eight states, General Porfino Gonzalez, who not content 
to confine his thieving to state taxes collected in advance, defrauded the 
federal treasury by organizing wholesale smuggling from the United States 
In May, 1927, the people of the state were hoping for the governorship of 
General Aar6n Sienz, the secretary of foreign relations under Obregdn and 
Calles, whose election would assure an honest state government 

In Oaxaca in 192J Governor Manuel Garcia Vigil joined the rebels In 
T924, Jos6 Vasconcelos was apparently elected governor in a truly popular 
demonstration, but President Obregon, repaying his former secretary of 
education for his inexcusable neutrality during the de la Huerta rebellion, 
awarded the decision to the opposing candidate, Jimenez Jimenez, two 
years later, was unseated by the slate legislature which placed one of its 
number, Genaro Visquez, in the governorship 

The fecund State of Puebla has been ruined by a succession of atrocious 
governors — murderers, thieves, or drunkards General Mucio Martinez in 
Porfino Diaz’s regime was ill-famed as a great cacique, who ruthlessly 
removed his political opponents But he did some good In charge of 
state schools in those days was Dr Rafael Serrano, apostle of education, who 
created a normal school better than that of Mexico City and placed a school 
in every village Since 1920 but for a brief interlude — the administration 
of the young inlellectual Lombardo Toledan 0 — the governorship has been 
going from worse to still worse General Jose Maria Sanchez, ‘‘author” of 
the altempletl assassination of Moroncs in the chamber of deputies in No- 
vember, 1924, in which affray an innocent bystander of a deputy was killed , 
Froylan Manjarrez, who after looting the state joined the de la Huertista 
rebellion in search of still more loot , Allierto Guerrero, a drunkard , Claudio 
N Tirado, who stole at least a million pesos by the simple device of paying 

' It may be pcrtineul Lo rei all that fyihtiLal puipesc and eleitoral fraud differ chiefly in degree, 
and til iite iht ( ha igii murmijial iirimants of 1 clj 21 njay, in substantiation The New York 
Times I eh 21 undur the huuJ “ Mayurally ( rinlest Marked by Shootings and Polae Raids on 
Gunmen - Simit \'olLr'5 RidnapiieiJ — lUol Box Thefts arc also reporlecl and Sluggings in Many 
Dislricls, ' rtporls the following 

' Lm al warfirt raged in the thirl tenth ward where a SdUis henchman John ‘Dingbat’ Oberta 
sought an \ldcrinan s Inga I wo boxes full of ballots were stolen by a gang which the polite sajd 
inehules aides of Josi Sail is 

" ('aniiUe d'Hmigh, a 1 dsinger worker, was shut and probably fatally wounded in front of a poll- 
ing place by Frank f I^nibetk a Tluimiison lieutenant 

^ ^ ''1 wo-hundred gun-toters, gang sluggers \olL rtpeaters and others were arrested by the police 

“ In a raid on the hcadriiiarters nf Michael S Winek candidate for \lderman * • • police 
arrested. Iwcntv six men and stizwl ten revolvers \\[ were held for trial Four of the men were 
found to have cnmmal recorda * * * 

“Several kidnappings were reported by the authorities, but not so many as have been repwited m 
past elccUoDs “ 
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no one and keeping the state revenues, seeking immortality by cutting his 
name on every new stone erected m the state during his term , and General 
Manuel P Montes, the agrarian agitator In March, 1927, intoxicated, he 
entered the Palacio de Cnstal, and began to quarrel boisterously with politi- 
cal enemies dining there When he drew his pistol, they retired, but not 
to be denied his fun the governor ‘‘shot up” the mirrors which give the 
restaurant its name Still feeling thwarted he ordered his opponents 
pursued and arrested He then followed to the jail, entered the detention 
room of strong-arm men and marihuana fiends and distributing money bade 
them in return “beat up” some prisoners soon to be introduced The 
political opponents, held m another cell, were then thrust in, where the 
governor's order was so well earned out that one died shortly after The 
others were released Manuel Montes is still governor ^ The only power 
that could impeach him is the state legislature — and there is none At 
his election four legislatures — all equally corrupt — declared themselves 
elected, and the Central Government refused to recognize any of them In 
Puebla teachers of the Colegio del Estado and the Escuela Normal are owed 
from two to three years’ salary In fairness to the Montes administration 
it should be stated that it paid current salaries, a rare — m Puebla — degree 
of efficiency to lie credited to an honest and decent secretary of state. General 
Lauro G Caloca, an agrarian, who is as poor now as before the Revolution 
Queretaro has had a number of short term governors and but one, General 
Joaquin de la Pena, affiliated with the Labor party, was not a typical grafting 
politician On election day, 1923, I watched the workings of the suffrage 
in the city of Queretaro The two candidates were Ramirez Luque, backed 
by the ” Coopcratista ” party, then in the fullness of its power, and General 
(and Doctor) Jose Siurob The ” Cooperatistas” had controlled the retiring 
state government headed by Governor J M Truchuclo A lew weeks 
before election the legislature passed a new law, providing that not only were 
the name of the party and the distinttvv or colored circle within which each 
voter marks, to be the exclusive property of the candidate first registering 
them, but that colors and names resembling those first chosen were forbidden 
to others Before the law was public the Luque adherents who had passed 
It had registered twenty-seven varieties of color combinations and party 
names including the favorite “liberal,” “constitucionalista,” “progresista,” 
“nacional,” “revolucionano,” “sociahsta,” “agransta,” and even “labo- 
nsta,” although his opponent had the Labor party indorsement Inadver- 
tently the Luquistas, in their rainbow pursuit, had forgotten the colors black 
and gold, and Siurob was enabled to register these, appearing twice on a 
ballot which, with the twenty-seven rival designations, measured a yard in 
length The federal forces under General Pedro Gabay maintained order, 
but I saw all kmds of illegal practices Men armed with heavy sticks about 

^ June I, 1927 
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the polls, campai^ posters on the polling places, and electioneering within 
I heard a poll official ask an illiterate campesino 

"You would like land, would you not, and oxen, and tools? In that 
case vote in the green circle, for Luque is the candidate of the Agranstas, 
and will provide all campesmos with land ” 

The Luque men controlled the electoral machmery in the state capital 
and announced victory by the usual mayorta ahrumadora (overwhelmmg 
majority) But the governor was shortly after removed from the scene in a 
political fusillade The 1927 governor, Constantino Llaca, is correctly — 
and conservatively — summed up in the Gobernacion record of the deputies 
of the State of Guanaiuato, as dishonest * 

San Luis Potosl has had its share of typical politics As the governorship 
of Rafael Nieto, one of the Revolution’s intellectuals, and an important 
figure in the Carranza Government, neared its close in 1923, the legislature 
sought to unseat him, that it might more advantageously launch the candi- 
dacy of one General Santos Owing to violence in connection with the 
campaign, Governor Nieto had ordered certain guards disarmed The 
Santis I as interpreted this as hostility when it was merely an effort to keep 
the coming election as orderly as possible He was determined to keep 
neutral 

When Governor Nieto returned from a few days in Mexico City he found 
another governor at his desk with state troops on guard and orders to keep 
Nieto out Nieto dispatched his business at home, and for several days 
there were two governors Indignantly sympathetic crowds which he tried 
to calm gathered m front of his home Meantime he sent word to the 
legislature asking to be heard The usurping ^ government dared not refuse 
but ordered that he alone be admitted to the legislative hall in the palace 
But when the day came the throng was too great Without firing a shot 
or striking a l)low U swept past the thirty soldiers on guard As it surged up 
the stairs the other governor fled out of one door just as Nieto entered his 
own room by another Taking advantage of his constitutional right to 
challenge and thereby disqualify three deputies, Nieto regained control of 
the legislature 

The election of his successor m August, 1923, precipitated the de 
la Huerta reliellion The Candida Les were Jorge Prieto Laurens, mayor of 
Mexico CUv and head of the “ CooperatisLa” party the incarnation of 
political corruption, and Aurelio Mannque, agrarian, of advanced social 
views, and irreproachable character This election embodied more than 
any other the clash and contrast between the two types found m the rev- 
olutionary ranks — the professional revolutionists, politicians whose sole 

* See pap: 427 

* A leniporary ou'itiiij by lUegal means of an admiiuat ration becomes a ^'usurpation'' when the 
on^nal incumbents relum to power 
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purpose, however disguised by high sounding verbiage, is profit, and those 
with a sense of responsibility toward community and country In the 
Mannque ranks were many whose purposes were sordid , in the Prieto 
Laurens following their showing was practically unanimous The ** Coopera- 
tistas” poured money into San Luis Potosi, chiefly robbed from the Mexico 
City treasury, and resorted to every dishonest device, already made famihar^ 
to win But in the regions controlled by the agrarian general, Satumino 
CediUo, those opposed to Mannque had no chance Both camps claimed 
victory, and President Obregon, with ample evidence of crookedness on both 
sides, and facing a difficult political problem, declared neither victorious, 
and the election null and void From this decision dated Prieto Laurens’s 
intrigues, culminating in the de la Huerta rebellion in which he was an active 
leader 

Governor Mannque automatically went into office He visited every 
pueblo Some had never before seen a state executive He himself opened 
the door of his reception room at the palace (state-house), so that he might 
hear everyone, high or low, in turn — a unique performance in Mexican 
political practice, under which the privileged stride in and others wait in- 
terminable hours — days — often in vain 

Finding the state treasury bankrupt he made the startling move of re- 
ducing his own salary from fifty to fifteen {>esos daily He then asked his 
deputies what they proposed to do of the same kind Now state legislatures 
are seldom conspicuous for altruism, and Mexican state legislators are not 
elected for the purpose of being worse off financially than they expected 
to be The rift between executive and legislative, begun then, steadily 
widened Governor Mannque also made the fatal mistake of antagonizmg 
his former friend and supporter, General Cedillo, who, having contributed 
powerfully to seating Mannque, felt that m part, at least, he should govern 
the state In consequence, persons dissatisfied with the governor’s decisions 
appealed to the chief of operations Conflicts of authority followed Man- 
nque was unyielding in his attitude that the civil power was in practice, as 
in theory, supreme Moreover, he did a poor job administratively He 
established prohibition — in a state bordered by eight “wet” states — 
with the result that while the state was little “drier” iL lost sorely needed 
revenue The “Center” ^ while friendly to Mannque was also friendly to 
Cedillo It sought to maintain peace through good offices but refused to 
take a hand Under those circumstances military force proved stronger 
than civil virtue, and Governor Mannque, rarely conspicuous for his honesty, 
went into the discard The legislature selected one of its number, Abel 
Cano, to fill out the unexpired term 

The great State of Sonora, “mother” of the last three presidents and 
many high officials, has not distinguished itself in self-government in the last 

^ “El Centro," the FederaJ Government 
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SIX years In 1923 the candidates were Alejo Bey, Obregon’s brother-in-law, 
and General Miguel Pina, Jr Pina was intensely beloved "Hasta los 
perros eran parLidanos de el,” ^ was the summary of a well-informed 
observer 

In a free election he would have triumphed But de la Huerta went 
from the capital to ‘"supervise” the election and sui>ervised Seflor Bey into 
oflice with President Obregon’s approval Governor Bey had the sports- 
manship to admit that his opponent had really won The farce was repeated 
in April, 1927, when the popular “ Pancho ” ^ Elias was defeated by Obregdn’s 
candidate, General Fausto Topete, feared and disliked for his many acts 
of violence, but who had the active support of the army headed in Sonora by 
General Francisco Manzo Elias was a formerly wealthy landowner, a 
cousin of President Calles, who contributed most of his fortune to the rev- 
olution against Huerta Obregon’s opposition dates from 1915 when Elias 
as interim governor declined to declare “elected” a friend of Obregon’s, 
Carlos Robinson, who had been legitimately defeated for the senatorship 
To-day formerly prosperous Sonora is at low ebb 

The governor of Tamaulipas during Obregon’s administration, C^sai 
Ldpez de Lara, went out with de U IIuerLa His successor, Emilio Fortes 
Gil, IS above the average He has done something for education, and the 
application of the agrarian program in his state has been orderly and con- 
structive Nevertheless, his administration leaves not a little to be desired 
m financial scrupulousness 

Tlaxcala with a succession of fair governors, General Rafael Rojas and 
Rafael Apango, and the present upright incumbent, Ignacio Mendoza, 
presents a pleasant picture He inherited 1206,000 pesos of indebtedness, 
some dating back to the Diaz governor, Prospero Cahuantzi Of this, 
$184,000 pesos had been owed the local electric light company since 1906, 
and $16,000 pesos was due a Mexico City publishing house for school-books 
The Mexicano railroad claimed $4000 pesos for rides by officials of previous 
administrations In two years Mendoza had reduced the debt to $26,000 
pesos, was building a highway to Tlaxcala to Apizaco, expending $50,000 
pesos annually in public improvements, and doing more for education than 
any previous governor Tlaxcala is the country’s tiniest state and except- 
ing a few textile mills depends on small-lot agnculture But the ejtdatorios 
are now paving taxes at four pesos a hectare of irrigated land The gover- 
nor, risen from a humble cobbler’s bench, is honest, able, energetic, nearly, 
if not wholly, a full-blooded Indian His is a happy little state, self-sufficient 
self-sustaining — much as its ancestral "republic” of Tlaxcala was reputed 
to be 


1 " Even the dogs were m favor of him *' — an expression to indicate virtual unanimity of i 
living creatures 

■Nickname [or Francisco 
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Contrasting as its clear white peak of Orizaba, apex of Mexico, with the 
reeking alleys of its seaport, is Nature’s contribution to Vera Cruz and the 
politicians’ use thereof That is the true cross which its people bear No 
ncher territory exists on earth Climate and agriculture, variegated from 
tropical to temperate, the world’s largest petroleum supply, water-power 
that could revolutionize all Mexico industrially, teeming fisheries that could 
feed its entire population, mines, lumber, precious woods, unmatched scenic 
beauty — here is a land that could be paradise, ravaged by hate, sordid 
intrigue, and unceasing conflict In 1927 the state barely paid its lesser 
employees 

Yucatan is conspicuous among all Mexican states for its great governor, 
Felif>e Carrillo Puerto, one of the outstanding figures of the Mexican Revo- 
lution He was butchered by the de la Huertistas m January, 1924, after 
peaceable surrender — seeking to avoid bloodshed by refusing to allow his 
followers to defend him His election in 1922 was the cleanest cut popular 
electoral verdict in the history of state elections In twenty- two months of 
governorship Carrillo Puerto brought prosperity to his state He built more 
roads m Yucatan than all the governors since the Conquest — the best 
highways in Mexico He gave education a tremendous impulse and put 
into practice a senes of vital social reforms * Nowhere did the fire of rev- 
olutionary idealism burn more brightly than in the shining personality of 
this beloved Mayan His successor, Iturralde, was a common pilferer 
The present governor, Dr Mvaro Torre Diaz, is a cultured man, \\ell-inten- 
tioned — but a high liver, and much of his riotous entertainment that would 
be a personal matter (if it were a personal matter) is charged to the 
empt_y state treasury Little remains of Carrillo’s work but the highways 
that he blazed through the jungle to the stone monuments of the ancient 
Maya 

Zacatecas completes the list Its manifestations during 1926 were of a 
well-meaning labor governor, Fernando Rodarte, who was unable to cope 
with the superior strength of d brutal and corrupt military commander. 
Genera] Eulogio Ortiz, until, in 1927, the latter was transferred to work his 
havoc upon the neighboring State of Durango, leaving Zacatecas to breathe 
more freely, and the civil government to function peaceably 

III 

The violence constant in Mexican politics is abetted by the archaic 
fucro for the political aristocracy The Constitution of 1917 makes deputies 
and senators "inviolable for their opinions,”^ and somewhat indefinitely 
touches on their responsibility for "common offenses " The state con- 

* For a fuller account see “A Maya Idyl,” The Century Magi/ine, April 1924 
®Art 61 * Aria 108-114 
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stitutions have similar provisions for their governor and deputies The 
purpose of these clauses was to protect the legislators m their political rights 
and to render them immune from arrest andjjersecution such as they suffered 
from Santa Anna, Porfino Diaz, and Victonano Huerta Of course no 
precedent inspires belief that any future Mexican dictator strong and ruthless 
enough to impose his will would lie halted by the mere provisions of a written 
constitution * In practice these intended constitutional safeguards merely 
afford impunity for crime instead of immunity agamst persecution It is 
the chamber of deputies which decides whether an offense is “common,” ^ 
and even so common an offense as homicide has not once within the last ten 
years been ruled to be “common ” — that is, subject to criminal prosecution 

What lynching is in the United States, a typically national crime and a 
national disgrace, political assassination is in Mexico ^ It would be difficult 
accurately to total the victims Sometimes the perpetrator of the crime 
IS unidentified Sometimes it is the outcome of a brawl somewhat in the 
manner of the Capulets and Montagues * in which, according to the Mexican 
phrase, “los animos se exaltaron ” ® But with a certain ironic justice the 
politician is in greater physical danger than any other individual in Mexico 
to-day If life insurance existed in Mexico as in the United States one may 
presume that no politico would be accepted as a risk 

The following well-known and typical political crimes are given by way 
of illustration, the principals being slightly above the average m importance 

SHOOT ING OF MORGNES 

On November 14, 1924, shortly before the presidential inauguration of 
General Calles, an attempt was made in the chamber of deputies to assas- 
sinate Luis N Morones, then a member, and feared as the powerful “Labo- 
rista" leader 

The minority to which Morones belonged, was, against the will of the 
majority led by General Jose Marla Sanchez, investigating the national 
expenditures The dispute grew so hot that insults dew back and forth 
Two deputies went outside to fight but were dissuaded Then two more, 
one of whom was Jesus Ponce, quarreled and in the ensuing struggle to 
disarm them a shot escaped, Ponce being said to have discharged it 

* Vrla sg anil idi-ioH of tht Coii'it uf 1S57 did provide similar pro^etUoii for le^^islators but m 
nomsc Lhercby inlnbULd the unmnsULuLiunal dctiviUti ot Lilher DIa/ ur Huertd agdinsL tongress- 
men who clifftruj with Lhow. rulers pohtualJ> 

■Art log, Const of lyi? 

■ It one enters into a lompanson, lynching — the kilhuK with occdsional torture by a mob of a 
helpless wreiih oflen innocent oI any irime hut that uf being i olored, when a legal remedy 15 avail- 
able should he be guilty — appears far more de list able and savage than the Mexican political kiU- 
ings, genemlh speaking fair and iven manifcstatiuns of a cutthroat game m which no one need 
engage, which pvrtiiipants enter with their L>es open, deliberately balancing ita nsks against its 
proflLa 

■ Raraeo and Juliet t I Scene F 

< "The spirits were larncd away by passion ' 
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The minority, belie vmg that they had been deliberately attacked, began 
shootmg at the majority, the pxstollade lasting some moments When the 
confusion subsided Morones was leaving, shot through the body, the bullet 
having grazed the pericardium — half an inch up or to the right, a mortal 
wound Another deputy, Leocadio Guerrero, who had taken no part in the 
mfelee, was dying 

On investigation, General Sinchez declared Morones had shot at him 
Morones said that he had quarreled with Sanchez, but that the shooting 
was planned beforehand , that he received from the gun of Jesiis Ponce, who 
shot four times, the first shot fired, and that another deputy shot at him also 
Most of the witnesses said that Morones tried to shoot but could not, and 
others said that he succeeded in shootmg onl> twice, that they heard him 
say “They * * ♦ have assassinated me ' ” 

Jesiis Ponce, however, denied the charge The first shot, he said, was 
accidental, that he did not know Morones, had no interest in him, and that 
Morones could not prove his charge 

The prosecuting attorney found that the death of Guerrero must go 
unpunished because it was impossible to fix the blame on anybody, Guerrero 
having been caught between two fires (The idea of punishing all the shoot- 
ers was evidently not considered ) 

The bloc of the majority, led by General Sanchez, dissolved, and inte- 
grated again leaving General Sanchez out ^ No other action was taken 
either by the chamber or the courts ^ 

This was only one of several attempts on the life of the “Labonsta'' 
leader His automobile has not less than four times been the target for 
pistol shots He himself has told me of two plots to assassinate him, in- 
stigated, he said, respectively by General Arnulfo Gomez of the Federal 
Army and by Governor Zuno of Jalisco In the Utter instance, two other 
prominent labor leaders, Federico Rocha and Jose Lopez Cortes, both at 
the time Mexico City officials, were marked for death, according to a tele- 
gram from Guadalajara which was deemed of sufficient import by the 
president’s private secretary, Fernando Torreblanca, to transmit textually 
to Governor Ramon Ross of the Federal District and by him to the police 
inspector-generaP In April, 1927, a plot to kill Morones was attributed 
to some of the striking railway workers,'* but their organization indignantly 
denied the charge, and no evidence of a plot was ever offered Public opin- 
ion was inclined to view the ac cusation as a political maneuver m the conflict 
between the two rival labor groups 


* OwLiij^ to the severe rebuke by President Elect Calles adminigtered tu one of the majority 
leaders, Filiberto G6mez, the same Gtimez who figures earlier in the chapter in the account of the 
State of Meajco 

* Universal, Nov iSi 16, iB, 19, 20, Democrata Nov 15, 16 17, 21, 1924 
■Excelsior, Dec 14, ig2 5 

* See chapter on Labor 
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AMBUSH ON AVENIDA MADERO 

An ambush to murder Tomis Garndo, governor of Tabasco and a power- 
ful political figure in that state, caused a pitched battle on Avenida Madero, 
in the heart of the capital, on August ig, IQ26, shortly after one o’clock, when 
the streets were filled with people on their way to the midday meal The 
attackers, stationed in the Hotel Iturbide portal, fired on Garndo and his 
friends, who were walking past Three with Garndo, his private secretary, 
a Tabasco deputy, and a colonel were killed, one instantly Garndo was 
slightly wounded A little boy, a lottery ticket vendor, received a bullet 
in the stomach but ultimately recovered Garndo’s private secretary, a 
very young man, left seven small brothers and sisters who had been depend- 
ent solely on him 

The investigation revealed that, while the attackers had shot first, the 
attacked had returned the fire Two of the assailants were definitely identi- 
fied Garndo named four They fled too quickly to be caught, and the two 
against whom evidence existed were not to be found Others who were 
arrested were set free because of insufficient evidence The little boy who 
had been wounded gave the following version of the affair “Some gentle- 
men were shooting at each other and I got it “ ^ 

RILLING OF A DEPUTY 

Deputy Gon/alo Gonzalez, member of the “Labonsta" bloc, was shot 
and killed by Juan Veraza, employee of the Buen Tono tobacco factory, in 
front of that building at noon October 2, 1926 

Deputy Gonzalez was accompanied by three friends, the brothers Linares, 
and Veraza was alone According to the brothers Linares, Veraza shot 
first, and also prevented them from taking the fallen man’s pistol, aided in 
this by the policemen who appeared on the scene 

No detailed explanation was given of the motive except by Veraza him- 
self, who staled that some vears ago when he was the private secretary of 
the head of the department of labor in the Secretaria of Industry, two strikes 
came up m the first of which he awarded the decision to the workers, while 
in the second he decided for the owners This displeased Gonzalez, then a 
labor leader rising from the ranks of the Buen Tono operatives Some time 
later, Gonzalez ran for deput\ to the national congress, endorsed by Buen 
Tono workers Veraza, an employee in the factory’s advertising depart- 
ment, undertook Gonzalez’s publicity campaign, for which work, Veraza 
stated, Gonztllez never paid Due to this, he stopped speaking to Gonzalez, 
now a deputy, and this angered Gonzalez because he was sensitive about his 
humble beginning and felt slighted He began to talk ill of Veraza, saying 
that he was an enemy of labor 

‘ UnivcT'MLl Aug 20, 2J, ig26, Jan 3, IQ27 
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On the day of the murder, Gonzalez had come to the Buen Tono to cash 
a check, and Veraza was just going out to lunch He stated that he saw the 
four men in his path, and by their hostile attitude was certain something 
would happen As he passed, Gonzalez insulted him, and Veraza said that 
he knew the quartet was ready to fall on him So he shot Gonzilez 

I am a married man [he declared], support tny family and have several brothers, 
sisters, and my old mother dependent on me The man who was going to attack 
me was a deputy with a fuero ^ and so I jumped back and shot first The Linares 
brothers attempted to attack me, and to take Gonzalcis’s pistol, no doubt to revenge 
themselves, and 1 defended myself from them without shooting, notwithstanding 
that I was armed * * * No one laments this incident more than I, for I am a man 
of conscience and realize that I have become a murderer But before the man who 
hated me, and was protected by A.jucro comhtucional , which makes crime unpun- 
ishable, could shoot, and knowing that if I had not shot first, right now I would be 
lying in a hospital, dead or wounded, and all my family left in utter poverty * * * 
I fired 

Gonzalez left nine children No other news or comment on the affair 
appeared m the press, except an editorial in "El Universal" confirming 
Veraza’s opinion of the fuero 

DtPUTY KILLS DEPUTY 

Marino Perez and Wenceslao Macip, deputies from Puebla and school-boy 
friends, quarreled in the chamber because Perez, according to Macip’ s law- 
yer, CalixLo Maldonado, "insulted Macip from the platform with the most 
serious insult one man can offer another ’’ After the session, in front of the 
chamber, on December 3, they drew and Macip killed Perez 

Macip asked the chamber to deprive him of his fuero in order that he 
stand trial, but that body, said Maldonado, "did not dare do so because, 
although Macip did not belong to the majority, everybody thought he had 
acted m legitimate defense of his life and honor ” ^ 

Macip’s term ended, he surrendered himself to the authorities, his trial 
began on October 4, 1926, almost a year after the crime, and lasted three 
weeks He was acquitted for the same reason that the chamber had given 
for absolving him * 


SENATOR KILLS SENATOR 

During the session of November g, 1926, Senator Enrique Henshaw, of 
San Luis Potosi, quarreled with Senator Federico Rocha, of Nuevo Leon 
According to other senators, Henshaw asked Rocha to step outside after the 

* "Fuero” • ♦ • The constiLuhnnal immunity from arrest to whah deputies, senators, cab- 
inet mimsters, and supreme court justaes are entitled 

* Universal, Ocl ^ igsfi 

■> Duelling in Mexico is forbidden by law * Universal, Oct 4, 5, 25, 1926 
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session and finish the quarrel, but friends intervened and the difference 
seemed seUled 

Several senators were in the cloak-room after the session, among them 
Senator Luis Espinosa, a friend of Rocha’s, who had been instrumental m 
making peace According to a senator witness, Leobardo Castro, Henshaw 
stepped up to Espinosa and said something to him in a low voice, to which 
Espinosa replied indifferently, whereupon Henshaw stepped back and shot 
at him, and Espinosa, due to the fact that he carried a cane, could not shoot 
back immediately, but did as soon as he had disengaged his pistol hand 
Henshaw fired eight times, Espinosa five Espinosa died a few hours later 
Henshaw, though seriously wounded, recovered 

Rocha gave the following version of the shooting 

At the moment • * * i was in such a position that if I moved I would fall 
into the line of fire of one of the two * * * As soon as I could, 1 entered the room 
where the shooting OLcurrul, and saw * * * Espinosa down and Henshaw stag- 
gering and crawling away, and therefore I immediately took out my pistol, but 
Henshaw said, "Don’t shoot, I have no more cartridges Wherefore I did not 
* • 1 

Senator Henshaw was not tried The bloc to which Espinosa had be- 
longed, as a protest against Rocha, who had begun the original quarrel, 
voted to withdraw m order not to make a quorum during the period still 
left to Rocha as secretary of the senate 

DEPUTY MXmDERS SENATOR 

Deliberate assassination of Senator Manuel Hernandez Galvan, in a cafe 
frequented by lawyers and newspapermen of the capital, planned and exe- 
cuted by Galvan’s political rival, resulted in the death of the senator, of 
another man who happened to be on the scene, Lie Jesus Salcedo, and in 
the wounding of a boot-black 

This murder occurred on July 2g, 1926, when the senate was examining 
the credentials of its newly elected members Hernandez Galvan occupied 
his position as the alternate or ‘"suplente” of Enrique Colunga, elected 
governor of Guanajuato after he had become a senator, and therefore unable 
to discharge his senatorial duties In the new elections, Hernandez Galvan 
was running against Enrique Hernandez Alvarez, then a deputy of the 
national Congress, for a senatorial scat as “proprietor “ Hernandez Alvarez 
had the support of the state aulhonties, Colunga having turned hostile to 
Hernandez Galvan due to Galvan’s activity in portended impeachment 
proceedings against Zuno, governor of Jalisco 

The credentials of both the candidates, therefore, were m doubt, since 
the elections in Guanajuato for senators and other representatives had been 

^ Universal, Nuv in 11 12, 13, 1926 
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a fairly clear case of “imposition ” In these elections there had been fight- 
ing, and so strong was the hostility of the state authorities to Galvin that 
he said that he expected to be killed during his campaign In the senate, 
however, Galvan was favorably regarded, and was known to have the friend- 
ship and esteem of both Calles and Obregon Reports m the Gobernaci6n 
files describe him as an intelligent and honorable man 

On the day of the murder, when the senate had decided to approve 
Senator Galvan’s credentials, Hernandez Alvarez, with fifteen men in an 
automobile, went to Galvan's house, according to Galvan’s family, but not 
finding him in went away In the evening the same crowd found him in a 
cafe-canlina eating with two other senators 

Hernandez Alvarez walked up to Galvan and after a few words opened 
fire, while his friends also shot Galvan attempted to shoot back but died 
after two bullets had entered his bod> 

The other senators were unarmed One of them called a policeman, and 
pointed out the murderer 

Hernindez Alvarez, while getting into an automobile, said to the police- 
man, “Yes, I killed him, but look at my Jmro 1 am a deputy and you 
can’t arrest me ” Whereupon he departed No action was taken but 
there was much protest in the press The murderer’s alternate at present 
occupies the disputed senate seal ^ The murderer was not arrested ^ 

Obviously the /wero was never intended to protect such crimes, yet 
it does so Moreover, the disease extends through the whole body politic, 
where with or without the pretext or pretense of immunity killing goes on un- 
punished, leaving personal revenge as the only method of castigation — to the 
further detriment of law and order “Crime and punishment,” that sequen- 
tial formula essential to the formation of a stable society, does not operate 
in Mexican governmental circles But crime and politics are closely related 
and often indistinguishable Not a week passes that some state does not 
register its bloody and sordid encounter, such as the following as reported 
in the press 

TRAGIC DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE VERA CRUZ 
LEGISLATURE 

Special Dispatch to Universal 

VERA CRUZ, Vera May 22 — To-day at dawn in the cabaret Monte 
Carlo, died tragically the president of the Vera Cruz legislature, deputy and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Prudencio Lopez, receiving three bullets, one in the mouth, one in 

* On A.ug 4, iq26, Universal published a cartoon showinp a depiily rlefendinR the validity of hia 
election in the following words “Gentlemen, my credential is indisputable pruof thereof is that 
yesterday my opponent was killed “ 

> Universal, July 30, 31, Aug i, 3, 8, igzfi. Excelsior, July 30, ii, A.ug 8, rgz6, Grifii-o, Aug 
8, igzfi 
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the left cheek and one in the body, which the captain of Vigilantes, Candido Rangel 
Vergara, discharged in his own defense when he was violently attacked by Deputy 
Ldpez 

The president of the local congress, who was in a state of complete intoxication, 
had staged an extraordinary fracas in the cabaret ♦ * * 1 

DEPUTY APANGO KILLED DEPUTY GALVEZ IN TLAXCALA 
Special Dispatch to Universal 

Puebla, June 10 — Word ha^ been received here from Tlaxcala that in the 
corridors of the budding of the local congress occurred to-day a bloody tragedy 
m which Deputy Rafael Apango, Jr killed Deputy Otilio Galvez * * * 

Spetial Dispatch to Universal 

Tlaxcala, June 10 — 'I o-day at 19 o^clock died Deputy Otilio Galvez of a shot 
fired in legitimate self-defence by the president of the legislature, Deputy Rafael 
Apango ^ 

Such killings are bound up with the prevalent Mexican ‘‘gun-toting,” 
which emphasizes another illegality Though carrying arms into the national 
congress is forbidden by law it is nevertheless done almost without exception 
The ‘‘ Coopera tista” deputy, Luis Ramirez Corzo, told me when on his way 
to assume (as he thought) ^ the go\ernorship of Chiapas, in November, 1924, 
that he “ did not feel dressed unless wearing a pistol ” He voiced the feeling 
of many politicians 

Repeated efforts in the wake of some fatal encounter to enforce the law 
among the lawmakers have failed utterly When President NicoUs Perez of 
the national chamber read to that body on October 19, 1926, Article 47 of 
the internal regulations of congress forbidding deputies to carry arms, pro- 
tests and jeers resounded Deputy Fabio Altamirano announced, “I shall 
always come armed unless I am given guarantees — but not guarantees 
of the kind they give us in Vera Cruz * * * ’m should be understood 
that this deputy is an active candidate for the governorship of Vera Cruz 
to succeed the present governor, General Henberto Jara, and loses no op- 
portunity to attack the state government and make public the many crimes 
he, Altamirano, alleges it is daily committing His charges are probably 
as true as that if Deputy Altamirano became governor he would commit 
precisely the same offenses 

One may judge something of the political currents m this state from the 
debate m the chamber of deputies on that day From the tribune Deputy 
Altamirano denounces the bloody happenmgs in the pueblo of Misantla, the 
killing of SIX agranans by one Major Marquez of the local military under 


* Universal, May 1927 

* Universal, June ii, 1937 


* See p 406-g 
‘Lmversjl, Ott ig, 1926 
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orders of the chief of operations in Vera Cruz, General Amulfo Gomez In 
reply, his opponents give out a telegram sent to that general of division by 
Brigadier-General Antonio Guerrero, commanding in Misantla 

Individuals shot by Major Marquez, according to authorities and respectable 
inhabitants of the region, were confessed bandits, for which reason 1 consider jus- 
tified actions of said major The charge surely grows out of long standing rivalry 
between the ex-chief of volunteers, Lauro Gonzalez Z , and Deputy \ltamirano 
on the one hand, and Major Marquez on the other Allow me to state that Deputy 
Altamirano is the principal support of the bandits in the Misantla region of whose 
backing he availed himself recently ui order to triumph in his election * * * i 

Deputies, national and state, governors, and politicians generally are 
themselves the greatest obstacles to law and order and to the adoption of 
civilized manners in politics The most fruitful source of crime in Mexico is 
not the “illiterate, ignorant mass” but the more or less educated “repre- 
sentatives of the people,” the leaders who above all should set a slandard 
of decent behavior The underlying cause of this violence which makes 
mockery of all professions, — democratic, patriotic, revolutionary, Cathohe, 
Socialistic, et cetera, — is, frankly, greed Public office, that that office may 
be exploited, is the little disguised aim of the overwhelming majority of 
Mexican politicians It has always been so , it is so to-day 

Thus it may be asserted flatly that “effcctue suffrage” is non-existent 
in Mexico The reason lies deeply rooted in the Mexican heritage — the 
conception of office as a spoil , the absence of any national commercial 
structure, which drives the literate inevitably into some sort of government 
employ where the politicians occupy the higher rungs of the bureaucratic 
ladder Yet with all allowance for the causes that have made the present- 
day poHticn, an unexplained hiatus remains The world has moved He 
has not New inventions have come to Mexico New ideas have floated 
across the consciousness of the literate minority Comte's “Positivism” 
had its vogue half a century ago A revolution boasted of as “social” la 
cracking age-long molds and offering the prospect of greater opportunity 
for greater numbers In its wake notions of the superiority of collective 
to individual rights, vaguely denominated as Socialism, have been engrafted 
as a new national philosophy But the venerable principles of justice, fair 
play, and honesty have gained not a millimeter of headway in the Mexican 
political field Judged by standards that may be considered universal, 
which no Mexican politician would reject in principle, which indeed he 
would be the first to proclaim, it is undeniable that the typical Mexican 
pohticastros are noxious animals, of the lowest order in the human scale 

^ Diano tie Ins Debates, Oct iB, 1926, Universal, Oct ig, loafi 

* 4.11 opprobrious corruption of the word polUtco, applied by Mexicans Lo the worse type of pro- 
fessiona] politician 
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Their own deeds charactenze Lhem — murderers, thieves, debauchees — 
men without conscience, men without patriotism, men without honor, men 
w ithout shame 

Judged by the contemporary standard, which predicates the responsi- 
bility of the public functionary tn ibe public, they are incredible But 
viewed as an anachronism, despite their utilization of modern electoral 
paraphernalia and the modern pretense of satisfying a popular will, they 
become understandable A characterization of fifteenth century Italian 
desfiots by one of their contemporaries fits their twentieth century Mexican 
equivalents admirably 

The crimes ol desjxits always hinder and often neutralize the virtues of good 
men Their pleasures irc at vanance with morality By them the riches of their 
subjects are swallowed up Thev are foes to men who grow in wisdom and m 
greatness of soul in their dominions Ihey diminish by imposts the wealth of the 
peoples ruled by them Their unbridled lust is never satiated * * 

A type like Zuno of Jalisco is plausible if we simply collocate him with 
the Renaissance He oppresses and fleeces his subjects to gain riches, kills 
his foes (the revolver replacing the medieval poniard or stiletto) but at the 
same time is a liberal patron of the arts and other public beneficences which 
interest him With friends and followers he is gracious and princely, and an 
engaging personality goes far to explain his rise On the palatial residence 
he built for himself he employed at generous stipends struggling artists 
formerly his associates — his taste is excellent — and the resulting edifice, 
while quite shamelessly marked with the dates of his governorship, is not 
merely a monument to corruption, but to the Mexican Renaissance in art 
of this period No painter or sculptor w^ould be allowed to starve in a state 
lorded over by this caricaturist risen to might He has brains, wit, charm — 
a delightful companion ^ Vet he is a murderer and a thief ^ He just does 
not belong to this day and age — outside of Mexico ' 

If these sinister aspects of Mexican politics merely resulted in the fatali- 
ties previously described, the guilty would be the chief victims, and a kind of 
retributive justice w^oulci seem to be operating in the vacuum ciused by the 
absence of law enforcement But the real sufferers are the ^lexican people 
Politics is not the least of the v'anous causes prolonging their backwardness, 
misery, and ignorance 

Come to one of ihose rare states ov^er whose destiny presides an honorable 
governor Though he may have been in office but a year a difference is ap- 
parent It is like passing from the alkali wastes where nothing can grow to 
a refreshing oasis The State of Hidalgo, which I visited in March, 1927, 

* Matteo Viliam (Chronicle VI, I) quoted in Renaissance in Italy A^e of the Despots, Symonds 
p 100 
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strikingly demonstrates this simple truth The governor, Matias Rodri- 
guez, IS a man of humble origin, of relatively little education and perhaps 
not extraordinary mental powers But he possesses those indispensable 
qualities, unusual in Mexican politics, honesty, good-will, kindliness, and 
above all the conception that he is in public office to serve others rather than 
himself (Incidentally he is nearly, if not wholly, Indian ) In conversation 
with persons of every social stratum I found none who withheld unqualified 
praise for Governor Rodriguez One might expect that a governor elected 
as a "Laborista” and Agransta/’ who had consistently maintained their 
principles, would be suspected, feared, and hated by the conservatives 
Suspected and feared he was before his election Now the unanimous ver- 
dict of mine superintendent and textile mill-owner as well as of lowly worker 
in mine, factory, and field was “he is the best governor the state ever had ” 
What, specifically, are the fruits of such a governorship beyond a general 
feeling of good will, security, and hope? The building of schools, hospitals, 
and roads, of a great dam to supply sufficient water to the hitherto dust- 
smothered state capital, Pachuca, relative prosperity amid a nation-wide 
depression, higher wages, the payment of arrears to school-teachers and 
other state employees whose salaries were stolen by previous grafting gov- 
ernors ' In addition to being honest, Governor Rodriguez has not found 
It necessary for success to follow the widespread political custom of ''robbing 
Peter to pay Paul”, of “hostilizing” his political opponents, of indulging 
in demagogic revolutionary flag waving He has discovered and uses the 
only par currency, actions, in a country where words are as valueless as the 
revolutionary paper of former years 

The recipe is so simple and so obvious and returns such handsome and 
immediate dividends both spiritually and materially that one may well 
wonder whv it is the rare exception and not the rule When in Feliruary, 
IQ27, m answer to a question, President Calles was giving me his estimate 
of the various governors, he said of Hidalgo’s governor, “He is the best 
of them all “ The president was right What would it not mean for the 
nation were the federal executive to have twenty-eight such collaborators^ 

Personalities, therefore, appear of unusual importance m Mexico, and 
they are Contemporary social theory emphasizes that the modern world 
IS in the grip of economic forces which shape the destinies of nations and 
classes, and that the individual no longer counts appreciably That is 
undoubtedly most true in a complex and highlv organized industrial country 
like the United States But m Mexico, which is neither organized nor in- 
dustrialized, and in its internal political and military aspects is not yet of 
the modern world, the man counts surprisingly — for good or ill (Iturbide, 

’ The Azuara dynasty, whuh bequeathed to ihe Rodngfuez administration approximately a mil- 
lion pe^s of unpaid obliifitions Sevenlv thou*! and pesos whah Governor Azuara had collected 
to build the water-works he gambled away in a single night 
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Santa Anna, Juirez, Dfaz, Madero, Villa, Obregon, Calles) Politically 
the country has made no appreciable progress since Independence severed a 
political contact with a social complex Lhat reached unbroken back into the 
Middle Ages Out of an established practice of vested despotism and spoils- 
manship came merely a competition for the opportunity to despotize and 
spoil For the people the result has been the same, or worse, for the com- 
petition introduces the periodic armed conflict with all its horrors, that was 
formerly lacking The competitors form the political class, common to 
every Hispanic- Amencan country, a body of power and office-holders and 
seekers, with their relatives and hangers-on who, untrained for productive 
work, make political administration their goal, and its potentialities their 
livelihood Such a group naturally produces few “good and great” men, 
but when one better than the rest appears and achieves authority, the con- 
sequences arc notable The real task of the Mexican executive is to ferret 
out such men inside and outside the political class, and bring them into the 
task of government Some such there are in the present federal admimstra- 
tration but not always in positions \\here they can be most effective 

The traditional lack of a public conscience among public ” servants” is 
one of the reasons for Mexico’s stagnancy, for the generally squalid con- 
ditions of living, undrained and unpaged city streets, habitations unfit for 
human beings, widespread and needless ill health, high infant mortality 
If these stalemenis appear harsh, they are unfortunately no harsher than 
the facts, especially when contrasted with the avowed revolutionary inten- 
tion of “uiilifUng the humble ” The Mexican Re^oluLlon has, with a few 
exceptions not reached the political class which paradoxically is entrusted 
with actualizing the Revolution It needs that radicalism of Lenm which 
ordered the execution of Bolshevists caught grafting, while commuting the 
sentences of e\-C/arists equally guilty on the ground that having belonged 
to the old regime they could not be expected to know better Yet Mexicans 
have themselves shown the way, furnishing eloquent proof in more than one 
instance thal Lhe\ can in an incredibly short time apply the needed remedy 
Nuevo Laredo is an example The Federal Government turns back to 
each custom-house city for its own use two per cent of the tariff revenues 
a collects On the most direct line from the northern border to the capital, 
this town’s share has amounted m recent years to the considerable sum of 
$^00,000 to $4oo,c»co annually This, according to Mexican consul I M 
Vasquez, of Laredo, Texas, was consistently pocketed by the municipal 
authorities He and others called this thieving to President Obregdn’s 
attention m IQ24, and the president appointed a committee consisting of 
General Esteban B Calderon, administrator of customs in Nuevo Laredo, 
and several of the town’s merchants to administer these funds What was 
the result^ Withm a year work was under way on a modern pumping 
station costing close to 52oo,cxx3 In August, 1926, the Rio Grande supplied 
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filtered running water for the first time to this Mexican city Within a 
month three thousand bath appliances had been sold in Nuevo Laredo In 
three months the plant T\as taxed to capacity and its enlargement to supply 
the demand had begun In four months Nuevo Laredo's infant mortality 
dropped seven per cent In six months two new factories had been started 
Now a sewerage system, paving, a gas plant and other improvements are 
being installed No new social discovery here, but the old-time elementary 
principle of common honesty 

The problem is crucial In 1923 one of the most enlightened revolution- 
ists said to me that out of twenty-eight governors there were just two for 
whose honesty he could vouch To two more he was willing to give a certifi- 
cate of reasonable doubt Said he 

“The best that can be hoped for, generallv speaking, is not a governor 
who will not enrich himself through his oflice, for nearly all do, but one who 
while stealing will do something for his stale The majority take all they 
can and leave nothing ” 

Four years later ^ and with an entirely new set of governors in office I 
can from my own personal knowledge reaffirm approximately the same 
proportion of state executives wffio do not regard the governorship as a 
financial opportunity By doubling this estimate one safely avoids doing 
an injustice 

There is not a state in Mexico which could not only support itself 
(although some are naturally much less endowed than others) but with its 
surplus build schools for every child, connect every pueblo with highways, 
reclaim waste land by irrigation, sanitate — halving infant-mortality — 
educate, ameliorate Excepting one or tw'o, no state government is even 
attempting it, and the full page advertisements to which each governor at 
intervals treats himself (at the state’s expense) in the metropolitan press 
furnish a ludicrous contrast between the extravagant self-praise and the 
actual absence of accomplishment 

In half a dozen states the “revolutionary” governors, supposedly elected 
on the basis of “uplifting the people,” are closing state schools as fast as the 
national government opens federal schools The state contribution to 
education is either nothing or is dinuni&hmg, m the face of a national educa- 
tional drive, in Campeche, Queretaro, Sinaloa, Puebla, and Mexico In 
this last state Governor Carlos Riva Palacio, disregarding his informal agree- 
ment with the ministry of education that he would support village schools 
if the Federation ^ would take charge of rural education, has closed seventy- 
five village schools while the National Government was opening a hundred 
new rural schools Of course, he needs money — for his carousing in the 
capital, to pay his gambling losses, which have reached as high as 20,000 

' June, 1927 

* Federal Government, Federation Central Government, “the Centre," are synonymous 
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pesos a night, for his high-powered cars with which he bums up the Toluca- 
Mexico road And then his numerous relatives, and the G6mez dynasty — 
which helped him into office and really rules the state — and its numerous 
relatives, must be taken care of 

What IS it that these delinquent state office-holders do with their time? 
They play politics — which follows a certain routine No sooner in office, 
the governor must fulfil his pledges He must arrange for a distribution 
of the spoils Offices, commissions, concessions, and often connivance at 
illegal despoilments for which any unusual situation or social dislocation, 
such as agrarian reform or rebellion, real or alleged, affords the opportunity 
The participants are his relatives, his executive staff — the Secretario de 
GobternOj the Ofittal Mayor ^ and various officials mcluding the head of the 
state police, the deputies of the local legislature, usually fifteen in number, 
the ayuntamientos^ especially that of the state capital, and often the presi- 
dentes munuipales of the smaller towns and villages The governor must 
come to an understanding or carry out one previously made with the jefe 
de operaciones Sometimes state executive and federal commander work 
jointly, sometimes they agree on ''spheres of influence,” distinct and ex- 
clusive purviews for each The military generally get the gambling-houses 

Having assigned the spoils, the governor’s next move is to intrench him- 
self and "consolidate” his gams The "outs,” those defeated at the last 
election, cry to heaven over the looting of the state (which they wanted to 
do) and begin intriguing to regain control Those in power now start "hos- 
Lilizing” their political opponents, and with the aid of state and federal 
machinery, doing it most effectively 

If on the other hand a governor decides not to “play the game” in the 
usual fashion, he must be extraordmanly dextrous to avoid finding himself 
desaforado — that is, minus hi^fuero which means his governorship He is 
then constantly on the defensive against his deputies whom the state con- 
stitutions give the power to "sit as a grand jury” and unseat governor, or 
fellow deputies of the minority The governor’s lime is perforce spent in 
counter intrigues within the stale, in "pulling wares” in the capital where 
he variously seeks the presidential ear or first that of some powerful minister, 
while both sides appeal to a limited and uninterested public opinion through 
the press, either by (frankly) paid advertising or (supposedly spontaneous) 
articles and editorials If the governor wins out, certain "disaffected” 
members of the local legislature will be replaced by others on whom he can 

hro dc graaa comes as a camarazo from the 
deputies for which the effective force is supplied by the local jefatura de 
operacioneSj acting either independently and semi-msubordinately (for the 
military are officially forbidden " to mix in politics”) or legitimately, under 
orders from the "Center” to support the constituted authorities, the Federal 
Government in that case taking the view that the new local regime is the 
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legally constituted one ^ But in either event — a victorious or a defeated 
governor — little time, energy, or thought is left for the supposed functions 
of state officials, namely, government 

Against this perversion of public office there is a growing body of public 
opinion, of which may be cited as a specific expression a ''call to the youth 
of the republic’' signed by writers, teachers, and representatives of every 
social group and of both sexes issued in Jalapa, capital of Vera Cruz, in 
November, 1926, calling for the “de-pistolizing” of Mexico ^ 

There is also the opposition of a limited number of federal officials, but 
so far the corrective forces have made no material headway Good milk 
mixed with sour becomes sour milk , the reformist forces, when not beaten, 
are m danger of being polluted Where so much of the political structure 
IS honeycombed with corruption it is extremely hard to select at a given 
lime and place sound political timber It is difficult to start afresh without 
illegality, and on an unsound foundation to build soundly This perplexity 
may be illustrated by the political situation as it appears m the State of 
Guanajuato at the Lime of this writing, June, 1927 

A state election is due on July 6 The candidates are State Deputy 
AgusLm Arroyo Ch '' and General Celestino Gasca Arroyo is a typical 

^ Illustrative casts previously dtstribcd, of a governor viLtonous over a hostdc legislature 
CtOV Rafael Nitto in San I uis Patoa] (see p 470) Vittunuus over a hostile de oprfiuwnes 
through the transfer of the latter to anothtr stile Gov Rudarte in ZacateLOS (sec p 473) Of a 
governor driven from office by deputies and mildarj (jov AlmeiHa of Chihudhua (see p 411-2) 
Gov Benftez of Jalisco (see p 451), and Gov Jlannque of Son Luis Potosf (see p 471) Often 
when the governor maintains Inmsclf there is no public suceso, or happening, to record what may 
have been a bitter struggle 

2 Ihe proclamation is sufficiently important, and illuminating in that it is a Mexican — and a 
revolutionist — comment iry on Mexican politics, to justify its quotation in part 

^ 1 'll' polUical hordes 

1 1 ' I ■ with their cave 

1 I II inmon honor in a 

gesture to oppKise by every at live means the state of affairs which is placing on our country the stain 
of an nbotn savagerv 

‘A lointuleme which may be symbolic brings this call on the date memorable for the initiation 
of the greatest move fur sociil jiistne m Mexico [Madcro s Plan dc San I uis Potosf] and it is neccs 
sarv that on this date whith implies whatever was lofty, idealistic, and noble in the opposition of the 
lieoplc against tyranny our youth make an appeal to the entire nation to oppose this wave of vio- 
lence, loosed hy vulgar peoplL, which has replaced the lofty significame of our struggle with a vile 
opera-bmin'e of Initihers anil hnodJums Coincidenl ally with those bloody acts, which the pro- 
fessionals in scandal plan anti execute, the cable carries the name of revolul innary Mexico Ln all the 
world and the struggle which has concluded with a needed victnry for the people is ohacured by the 
actions of those show bullies pursuing their selfish designs 

"We ask that the wcirkers, sludeiits honorable youths, and men and women who chenah an 
ideal, support our campiign to disarm all the piatof-carrying politicians in order to check crime, to 
encourage valor without ridiculous swajjgering to save the good name of the Revolution, and the 
honor of our country 

"The 'depistohzjng^' n/ "Mpth 0 would indicate a real solicitude for social prophylaxis It would 
create true courage, the ethii al bravery (b i( ronsnousness nf doing one's duty gives, which needs 
no arms I0 make itself felt, bu( on the contrary is the triumph of the spirit valiant above the bar- 
barism that manifests itself by assault on public offii e, contempt for the right of the people, a savage 
and selfish scramble * * * Jalapa, Nov 20, 102(1 (Signed) (,ermAn List Ar/ubide Humberto 
G(5mezLandero, Ram6n Alva de la Canal, Dr Salvador Gallardo Leopoldo Mfndez, An'^onio Held 
X Icaza, E Barreirn TabJada Pedro S Casillas German Cue to, Robert 0 Rivera, Carlos Lajseqmlla, 
Ana Marfa Avalos Julia Zurnla, Sara E Kebollcdo Ana Marfa Landern, Prof A P6rez y Soto, 
Guadalupe Moreno, Melquiades Ruiz, Victonano Hernindez " 

* See p 427 
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pohticastro^ the incarnation of all that is vicious in Mexican politics Gasca 
IS one of the ablest, most conspicuously honorable public men in Mexico 
Of humble origin, a shoe worker, self-educated, he fought in the Revolution, 
rose to a generalcy and took a conspicuous part in the labor movement He 
was an exemplary governor of the Federal District under Obregon Smce 
1924 he has headed the important government department ^ of Fabriles 
which manufactures army supplies — ordnance, ammunition, saddlery, 
uniforms — excepting what is purchased abroad Fabriles was long noto- 
rious as a gold-mine of graft From six months to a year at its head was 
deemed equivalent to a life competence I know of five unrelated cases, 
over a three-year [period, in which salesmen to the Gasca management were 
amazed to find that they were required merely to offer better quality and 
lower prices than their competitors On the other hand the representative 
of a large American concern, which had Ijeen selling to Fabriles for years, 
on seeking its first order from General Gasca sent him a diamond ring The 
ring was returned , the firm’s emissaries have not been able to enter Fabriles 
since 

Gasca yjossesses statesmanlike qualities In an environment bristling 
with rivalries he has risen through a varied public career, not only with an 
impeccable record, but with the respect of his political opponents As 
governor he would transform any state in an incredibly short time 

Yet it is impossible for him to become governor of Guanajuato without 
resorting to illegality to overcome the illegalities with which U is sought to 
defeat him The retiring governor of Guanajuato, Enrique Colunga, is 
determined — m order to keep his political control of the state — to '‘im- 
pose'* Deputy Arroyo Ch , and has at his disposal all the municipal pres- 
idents and the state machiner^^ generally No matter what the popular 
showing in fa’vor of Gasca might be, the result will be counted as a victory 
for his opponents, in aceordanee with the current Mexican dictum "Quien 
cscrute clige” (whoe\er counts the votes elects), and so ratified by the 
retiring state legislature 

While campaigning the Gasca partisans were repeatedly fired on One 
of them pictured the prospects to me as follow^s 

“The cards are all slacked Gasca would win m any kind of a free 
election If we cannot outbid the other side and buy enough of the deputies 
to declare Gasca elected, we shall ha\e to engage in enough violence at 
election time to discredit the whole election, all we need to do is to shoot 
back when we are shot at Then the powers will ha\e disappeared in the 
state — and we can count on the Center to support Gasca ” 

^ In uldition to the stvm ministnc; or Scrrctarlas, nf Gobcrnaci6n War and Navy Treasury 
Industry ('nmnteru and Labor V^riLuRure, C ommunicannns and Public Works and Foreipn 
Relations whuh lomposi the cabinet several other departments independent of the ministers report 
direilly lo the president and -ire dlninst equal m importance to the mtnisirtes They include 
Fabrtles, Health, PosaL-ofliLC anri StdListiLij 
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In other words, it is not possible, given existing conditions in Mexico, 
to elect an honest and conscientious state government without dishonesty 
and lack of conscience 

The president of the republic faces this dilemma constantly and m the 
end the responsibdiLy is his Theoretically he has relatively little to say 
in state elections Practically he can control them all And here he is 
confronted by the alternative of thrusting himself into them, of approaching 
the Diaz system of imposing governors, or of letting the anarchic and destruc- 
tive forces which we have seen wreak their havoc on state and nation The 
choice IS tremendously difficult For, clearly, the one-man rule, however 
indicated by circumstances is, in the long run, a step backward A tem- 
porary relief, but no permanent solution, is to be found that way 
Moreover, the president is human and fallible He must rely largely on 
others for his information He is, himself, susceptible to friendship or 
prejudice and liable to make in consequence the poorer choice for the welfare 
of a given state 

Uniformity in the actions of the presidents since Dia/ toward the state 
governments has been lacking Madero did not impose his choice, but 
Madenstas inevitably replaced the ousted Diaz governors Huerta returned 
to the Diaz system Since his fall, with few exceptions all gubernatorial 
candidates have claimed to be "revolutionaries " Carranza tried to name 
the governors, and in part it proved his undoing Neither Obregon nor 
Calles has followed one policy consistently They have kejit their hands 
off certain slate elections They have interfered passu ely in some They 
have interfered activelv m others — but always the interference has been 
sub rosa, to avoid the baleful charge of "imposition " 

The motives for interference have been various Sometimes to do justice , 
sometimes to get the best candidate, sometimes political expediency, 
sometimes friendship for the candidate enthroned as victor, sometimes 
enmity for the candidate defeated Generally the motives have been mixed, 
but there has been no clean-cut policy of any kind 

The question arises, why should the president interfere at all? The 
story of the states supplies the answer Anarchy He must intervene for 
the common weal The constitution provides for such federal intervention 

On the specific interventions of the last six years, previously detailed, 
a uniform and conclusive judgment is impossible — Loo many factors were 
in play It is not always possible to foretell how a man will fill his office 
Certa.inly the aid given Matlas Rodriguez in Hidalgo was beneficial that 
presumably to be given Gasca m Guanajuato equally so Certain governors 
like Manrique in San Luis PotosI and Benitez in Jalisco, whatever their 
faults, were clearly honest and public spin ted men who should have been 
sustained at all costs The support which placed Riva Palacio in the gov- 
ernorship of Mexico has proved disastrous 
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Two principles borne in mind steadily by the federal executive would 
give better results To support the man, first, whose record — in personal 
honesty, ability, and pubhc-mmdedness — best qualifies him for a state 
governorship, and, second, who is most popular Deciding who is most 
"popular" involves the elusive and intricate question of public opinion 
How much public opinion is there ^ Who is the public? Certainly not 
the few hundreds who participate actively in the election day procedure 
And IS the candidate who has perhaps demagogically captured the sympathy 
of a mass of unenlightened peasants or workers by glittering and unfulfillable 
promises, thereby the most popular? Or a candidate for whom the super- 
natural has been invoked by the clergy? A monster like Villa was for a 
time the idol of his deluded country-side On the other hand, deliberately 
to flout spontaneous enthusiasm for an eligible candidate, as has been done 
in behalf of personal friends by both Presidents Obregon and Calles, is un- 
justifiable on any basis Granting the difficulty of detachment where 
friendship is involved, and self-deception may easily make the friend appear 
the better candidate, such impositions are, when viewed dispassionately, 
destructive of faith, hope, morality, progress, and good government, and 
betrayals of a sacred trust The president may feel that a friend in the 
governor's seat assures a faithful collaborator with federal policies, but the 
contrary often results 

A policy contemplated by President Calles at the beginning of his term 
had excellent possibilites It was unflinchingly to withhold recognition 
from any candidate m whose behalf fraud had been committed The presi- 
dent did not follow it Such a program would have disqualified all the 
candidates in nearly all the states Then the choice would fall to president 
and senate — not an ideal solution, but one capable of enormous educative 
possibilities by an executive determined to make a beginning at least of 
ridding the nation of electoral corruption, and the looting of the states which 
the electoral fraud predicates Concretely , let us suppose that the president, 
after a state election, with the full information at his disposal, issued a proc- 
lamation to the people of that state that the election was void because 
candidate A had committed such and such illegalities — giving them specifi- 
cally and in the greatest detail — that Candidate B had been guilty of this 
and that violation of the electoral law , et cetera, and that the president would 
therefore, in conformity with the constitution (Art 74, V), send three names 
to the senate for a choice, meanwhile welcoming suggestions from citizens 
of the state Then after a careful study he would make public half a dozen 
or more names out of which he purposed to send three to the senate, again 
asking from the people of the state advices as to the character and records 
of these men and eliminating those against whom valid objections were 
raised At the end of such a process the trio presented to the senate would 
consist of worthy men, responding to a definite desire in their state, already 
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much discussed there and, above all, nominated on an anti-fraud basis If 
the next election were similarly purged, electoral honesty and genuine pop- 
ulanty would soon be at a premium In its execution such a formula would 
not always be simple, and the same destructive influences now in play would 
not be entirely eliminated, but a start would have been made Democracy 
may not be implantable from above, but it surely cannot grow in a soil acid- 
ified with fraud, violence, and thievery The immediate need is good gov- 
ernment, out of It will blossom a desire to perpetuate good government, 
from which democratic practice will fruit, if such a practice is not, as now, 
made physically impossible Certainly the present policy of haphazard 
and arbitrary interference and non-interference has been a conspicuous 
failure It is difficult to imagine a more anti-social element than Mexican 
politics, a sieve which the federal Government and all other constructive 
forces vainly attempt to fill with measures of social progress, and no real 
advance will be possible in Mexico till the problem is attacked with that 
conviction 

In addition to the alternating cycles of semi-anarchy in the states when 
the politicians seek power, and of drainage of the public wealth when they 
have secured it, is the menace of a devastating rebellion every four years 
incident to the national election A peaceful and honest national election 
between dose contenders at present is an impossibility When a candidate 
IS overwhelmingly the man of the hour, his opposition is insignificant and his 
election honest Madero in 1911, Obregon in 1920, and Calles m 1924 had 
won their presidential victories in the field, though each of these was the 
logical and the dominant national figure On any basis they were entitled 
to their political victories Madero incarnated the sentiments that drove 
the country to the Revolution Obregon was the popular idol of the Rev- 
olution, and would have been elected m a free contest , he drew his sword 
when Carranza attempted with the government machinery to impose Bo- 
nillas Calles was Lhe outstanding man in the Obregon administration 
After the de la Huertistas had risen m rebellion and been defeated lie was 
naturally even more dominant than before, and his opponent, General Angel 
Flores, governor of Sinaloa, had no chance The election was honest It 
could afford to be The campaign manager, Dr Jos^ M Puig Casauranc, 
repeatedly sent out telegrams saying, “We again beg our partisans * * * 
not to destroy a single ballot of the opposition, and that the results of Lhe 
voting be not modified in the slightest degree ” ^ Dr Puig told me that 
from all parts came the query, “Yes, yes, those are your public instructions , 
what are the private ones^“ and he was obliged to explain over and over 
that he really meant it 

At this writing ^ another presidential campaign impends, and the three 
candidates now m evidence are General Alvaro Obregon, General Francisco 
’ \ copy la in the writer’s possession * June, 1927 
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Serrano, and General Arnul/o G6mez Not only do all three emerge from 
the Revolution, but from the Sonora wing thereof All three were to- 
gether m the long march from Sonora to Mexico City, against Huerta, 
together in the subsequent campaign against Villa, together in overturn- 
ing Carranza, together in defeating the de la Huerta rebellion — an as- 
sociation of fourteen years It would be difficult to imagine what "issues” 
could arise between three such old cronies But it was equally difficult to 
imagine that de la Huerta, one of the Sonora triumvirate, would lead an 
open rebelhon against his two associates and against the government of 
which he was an integral part 

Against Obregdn is raiscrl the cry of “reclectionism’' — the only prin- 
ciple invoked in the campaign — and not unjustifiably, though plausible 
arguments are advanced for his candidacy^ Minor differences identify 
Obregon with the “Left,” Ciomez with the "Right,” Obregon having the 
strategic advantage therefore of assuming the role of "true” revolutionary, 
and labelling his opponents as ”rcactionar\ ” (as damaging as "Bolshevik” 
in the United States) while Gomez since he has never been in office is able 
to capitalize all errors and excesses in Obregdn ’s regime as the objects of 
his purposed reform A large part of the following of each is within the polit- 
ical class — ^ obviously for place-holding Serrano’s candidacy represents 
nothing else Essentially the contest is one of personalities, with Obregdn’s 
clearly dominant The campaign "buncombe” includes no issues The 
real issue for Mexico is whether the campaign can be kept in the plane of 
discussion and the election held peaceably without bloody antecedents or 
sequela Such a result would indicate whether the Revolution had any 
chance of conquering Mexico’s political heritage A knowledge of past 
and present scarcelv justifies optimism on that score 

*■ Arl Kh of ihe CunsLiLuLion of IQ17 reads "The Prcsulent * * * "ihdll serve four yep.rs and 
shall never br rcLktlcd ” In TQ2fi an amendment initiated by Obreg 6 n partizans permitting a 
ret lei lion for one term, after a fiiur yc tr inLerv il wai adupterl by vote of congress and passage by 
two thirds of the state legislaturts Jhr nffiLial promulgation of this amLiirlment Lamed the cus- 
tnmarv devise Sii/ruiiP 7 fcchon Vu ^ic/prrit 1 n whuh his adorned ofhLial correspondent c of revolu- 
tionary aflministraUuns since Madero Obregdn himself repeatedly asserted that this amendment 
was superfluous IhiL the consLitution mcrily i^tludctl the president — the man in office — from 
election, that 011c who had retired from that olTit e 'runs not as president bu( as i private citizen, 
and hence is being elected and not rcticcicil \part from this quibbling his supixirfcrs assert that 
the " no ret let Lion ’ princiide applied from thi nuiscl to the attempt of a dii Latur — Diaz — to per- 
petuate himself in office and that Obregdn s cast is clearly diflerent llis opponents point to the 
pan.llchsm with Dfaz s performance after a tampugn ,ind election on precisely the same "plank,” 
vu , rtLircment after one term, a second election amendment to enable one recleition further 
amendments to establish jiermanenrc in oITk e Many Obregdn adherents siiicertly believe that 
besides Calles he alone has sufficient weight to 'hold dcawn” the presideniial seat His enemies 
declare in rebuttal that 'a country whuh can be saved by only one man isn’t worth saving," and 
point also to the possible alternation in power of Obregdn and Calles as a manifest evasion of the 
non-redeetion principle Doubtless, Obregdn’s place in history would be mure seiure had he de- 
clined to run again However potent the arguments for his candidacy, it scraps the outstanding 
axdiievement of his presidency that of completing his term, turning over the office peacefully to a 
duly elected suci essor and retiring to pn\ ate hie On the other hand his parbzans' v lew is summed 
up in B stBtemcnL made to me by President Calles "The Revolution has simply not produced another 
man ," and that, in my judgment, comes dose to being the exact truth and justifying Obregdn's return 
to the presidency 
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POSTSCRIPT — DECEMBER, I927 

Subsequent to the conclusion of this chapter, events ran true to the Mexi- 
can political and military heritage Unable to secure any popular following 
which would render victory over Obregon’s superior popularity and prestige 
probable, Generals Gomez and Serrano launched an insurrection to over- 
throw the government by armed force They were captured and summarily 
shot The only aspect of this affair in the least degree indicative of progress 
was the insignificant number of military chieftains whom they were able 
to seduce Unlike the de la Huerta rebellion there was no general uprising 
of generals With three or four exceptions, the army was steadfast Never- 
theless, the histone Mexican election has again repealed itself Obregdn 
will enter office without a contest and the hallo Ling in July, 1928, will be a 
mere formality No blame for this attaches to either Obregdn or Calles 
berrano and Gomez, long time revolutionists, lacked the patriotism to re- 
strain their personal ambition and to satisfy it were willing to plunge the 
country into chaos General Calles took the only course possible and de- 
serves commendation for the promptness and vigor with which he stamped 
out their attempted rebellion 

The resulting national political situation, however, is revelatory in 
more ways than one of the remoteness of a true political democracy 
in Mexico The undeniable fact emerges that at this writing there are 
just two men — Calles and Obregem — strong enough and capable of 
commanding the respect and allegiance of a sufficient proporlion of the 
various struggling elements in Mexico to maintain peace and guide 
the country into channels of evolutionary progress Were anything to 
happen to either of them, the other would inevitably be compelled to 
assume the national leadership in order to obviate chaos It is difficult 
to visualize aught but utter anarchy should accident or violence cut short 
the careers of both 
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It was the king’s justice in the colonial days, an executive instrument to 
carry out the royal and viceregal will and, m practice, the will of the court 
favorites ' Nor could a republican constitution declaring the judiciary 
independent of legislative and executive, alter centuries of custom Justice 
continued to be the handmaiden and strumpet of the mighty, and sank as low 
as its masters "Lower and higher court judges," writes a Mexican histo- 
rian of the thirties, ‘‘made common cause with the dominant faction * * * 
the judicial power lent itself to everything, resorted to every device to fill 
the jails with political prisoners ^ So venal was justice that, in the opinion 
of one observer, "with money one could have the victim arrested and the 
criminal rewarded " ^ 

Diaz’s judiciary obeyed his slightest indication To have done other 
would have meant removal How many besides Don Porfino were powerful 
enough to give a consigna (an implied order in the form of a suggestion) 
to the supreme court is still controversial In general the weak had slight 
chance against the strong Between litigants of equal strength, the scales 
w'ere usually held even Outside the capital the judiciary was always m 
friendly contact with state governor, jtje politico^ and hacendadoj played its 
appropriate role in maintaining the existing feudalism, and dealt ruthlessly 
with offenders against it Justice was, m short, part of the machinery of 
the Porfinan stale Nevertheless, many upright and distinguished judges 
there were, who w^hen nothing particular was at slake rendered learned and 
precedent-forming decisions 

Huertism W'as in every respect a cruder and less disguised Porfinsm 
Mrs Nelson O’Shaughnessy reports that on January 20, IQ14, her husband 
left his automobile in Chapultcpcc Park to enter Huerta’s, where they sat 
for an hour, during which the American charge "procured Ihc release of 
Vera-Estahol, one of the most brilliant of the Deputies, imprisoned since the 
coup d’etat of October loth Huerta also sent one of his aides with a note 
to the supreme court, written and signed by him, telhng the judffes to render 
a just decision in a case a^ccling American interests which u now before the 
court ” ^ 

* See p 21 " Suirez y Navarro, Tlist dc Mfxico p 238-9 

* Quoted in The War W^ith Mcjtiro, Justin H Smith \(j1 T p 409 

< O’Shaughnessy, A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico, p 134 (Italics not in original) 

4Q7 
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How IS the adnunistration of justice in Mexico to-day ? How has it been 
affected by the Revolution? What part does it play in the social order? 
And whither is iL heading? 

Mexicans widely believe their justice to be corrupt and for sale to the 
highest bidder Confidence in the judicial system, the security in the belief 
that a wrong will promptly be righted, innocence shielded, guilt punished, 
and the individual’s private rights impartially protected, a faith so vital to 
the happiness of a people, does not exist in Mexico 

But Mexicans are inevitably pessimistic about their government in all its 
branches With their habit of linking past and present, bygones remain 
unforgotten Were their judiciary by some miracle to be reformed over 
night and attain the highest plane of wisdom and disinterestedness, Mexicans 
would be among the last to recogni/e it They believe the worst, because 
they have so often encountered the worst Where trust has been chronically 
betrayed, there can be little trust In Mexico faith is scant in institutions 
or in the men who direct them 

Consequently what ‘‘one hears” in the street, ^hat “they say,” and “it 
is known that” — generalizations by the uninformed, or even particulariza- 
tions about cases within the individual’s personal knowledge, are valuable 
as reflecting a state of mind, but not trustworthy as evidence on Mexican 
justice and the judiciary On few subjects is a rockbottom of fact more 
difficult to attain than in the estimating of men’s judgments o\er the lives 
and affairs of other men To get as nearly authoritative a picture of Mex- 
ican justice as it is to-day, I interviewed in the spring of 1927 twenty- two 
lawyers in the capital Fifteen, the number originally contemplated, proved 
inadequate, because of a certain repetition m their views The larger num- 
ber furnished greater variety Excepting two, these lawyers were in active 
practice, and included recognized leaders of the Mexican bar Seven were 
definitely “old regime,” three adversely critical of both Porfinsm and of 
the new order, five were revolutionists, but more associated with former 
revolutionary administrations, seven were predominantly of the newest 
generation Their views were not as much affected by their political back- 
ground as might be expected, although the judgment of the first group was 
not unnaturally more adverse to contemporary administration than that of 
the last However, the bitterest indictment came from an attorney who had 
been persecuted by Diaz and had sympathized with the Madero revolt, and 
the most favorable pictures from attorneys more conspicuously identified 
with bygone revolutionary administrations 

These twenty- two lawyers agreed 

I That Mexico's judicial procedure needed reform 

II That the judiciary was not independent of the executive 

III That corruption existed among the judiciary 

They differed in their interpretation of the executive-judicial relation- 
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ship, and they differed widely on the extent and place of judicial cor- 
ruption 

These answers were elicited by specific questions on the character and 
extent, if any, of executive influence over judicial decisions, and by retailing 
a statement made to me in 1923 by an American banker of long residence 
m Mexico He had said 

'' Justice IS really much more satisfactory in Mexico than in the United 
States There you never know how your case is coming out Here you 
know to a peso the price of each judge, and if the matter under litigation is 
worth the price, you pay it " 

I asked each lawyer whether in his judgment this statement was correct, 
exaggerated, or incorrect 

Only one of the twenty-two attorneys, Licenciado A , went 

fully as far, saying Justice is worse corrupted than e\er before There 
IS not one judge — not one — who is not purchasable + * * ” 

"The increased corruption," he continued, "is in part due to petroleum 
It has thrust sums under the judges’ noses which they have not dared refuse 
I have heard an oil magnate tell his attorney, ‘spend up to $300,000 pesos 
but get that amparo^ (injunction) In another case I personally saw a 
petroleum company representatne write out a check for $50,000 pesos 
while a case was being tried and send it to the Anglo-South American Bank 
to be cashed , I saw a note go to one of the judges shortly aftenvard , up 
to that moment the magistrates stood evenly divided — five to five The 
finding was in favor of the company whose representative had cashed the 
check ” 

In 1923 a supreme court justice confirmed the bribe tendering by petro- 
leum interests He told me that one oil company had oflered as much as 
$200,000 pesos for a favorable decision to various supreme court magistrates 
He did not say whether any accepted He implied none had 

Honest and competent judges there are, according lo Licenciado 

B , but they are the exceptions The judiciary is almost wholly 

corrupt He blames the manner of their selection — by the deputies — who 
select politicians of their own stamp ^ Said this lawyer "I know attorneys 
who rather than ask their clients for money for the judge, because they do 
not want to be suspected of keeping it themselves, have their clients talk 
directly with the judge’s ‘coyote ’ 

"Crime has always gone unpunished in Mexico," points out Licenciado 

C "It follows that there is no justice How often does one hear 

of the death penalty inflicted in Mexico^ Next to never Punishment is 

* The eleven ma^strates ol the supreme court are chosen by a majority vote of confn’Ls'i from 
among twenty-eight candidates, nominated respectively by each of the twenty eight state legisla- 
tures Art 96, Const of igi7 Go-between " 
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carried out not through the law courts — through violence It was always 
so Diaz merely continued the previous condition It has been so all 
through the Revolution It is so to-day 

"Why are death sentences not carried out for the many murders for 
which the law exacts that penalty? Because if the criminal has means he 
can buy the judge If he has no means the judge is generally compassionate, 
saying to himself, 'When generals, governors, and other high officials can 
kill with impunity, and be thought none the less of for their crime, why 
should I order the execution of this miserable wretch^ ' And so the criminal 
gets a prison sentence of which he is often relieved after a few years 

"One could cite innumerable cases A few years ago the community 
was horrified by a most savage crime in the heart of Mexico Three men 
robbed a drug-store on Bucareh Street, inflicting some forty gashes on the 
unfortunate owner Society demanded swift trial and punishment for the 
murderers They are in jail, and doubtless will be out before long 

"The criminal courts at Helen (court-house and prison) are a den of 
bandits From the porter to the judges, everyone is for sale The place 
is infested with lijiienllos (scribes) who will agree to arrange anything and 
almost always can if the price is right It is natural that criminal justice 
be the most corrupt since it deals with criminals Those in charge of civil 
justice have to be more circumspect, and are so The corruption in the 
civil courts IS less open and less flagrant than in the criminal branch The 
supreme court has more than one member who is open to bribery and has 
been bribed " 

Licenciado D believes that the best way to indicate what 

happens in the administration of justice is to cite a concrete case 

"Not long ago an attempt was made to assassinate a state governor 
Those who sought to kill him were what are known in Mexico as ^ente decente 
That is, they were people who owned property, some of which the governor 
had stolen, and against whom he had committed all sorts of depredations 
and crimes Unable to secure legal protection and justice these men finally 
resolved on the only course that appeared left to them, to kill the governor 
They succeeded, however, only in wounding him, but three who were with 
him were killed 

"The men who had done the shooting were suspected, and a judge framed 
an indictment against them Under our law, in such a case another judge 
may be app)ealed to and if he can be persuaded that the indictment is unjust 
he can grant a ‘ provisional suspension ’ for seventy- two hours, during which, 
if discovered, the men are free from arrest If within this period proof can 
be adduced that the men are innocent the suspension is made definitive 
"These three men who had attempted to kill a governor and had killed 
three others arranged through a lawyer with the judge that he would 
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grant them a ‘ provisional suspension,' for five thousand pesos With its 
protection they reappeared and walked into the offices of the judge who 
greeted them cordially ' The only thing I have against you, seUores* 

said he jocosely, 'is that as Tahasquenos ^ you let Governor X live ’ 

With that they proceeded jointly to fabricate the material to allow the 
making of the suspension permanent After a number of false alibis and 
fictitious statements of witnesses had been manufactured, the judge paused, 
and announced that he would go no further unless he received then and 
there twenty-five hundred pesos in cash The men went out and got it 
The fabrication of testimony proceeded The judge granted a 'definitive 
suspension’ and the men went free, having proved — as the official records 
show — that they were wholly innocent of the shooting in Mexico City 
streets which resulted m the death of three men ” 

"The whole judicial system needs to be made over — laws and men," 

in the opinion of Licenciado E "As for the personnel of the 

courts — it is corrupt One does not judge a judiciary by the exceptions 
and by the few stellar figures There are but two members of the supreme 
court that I would not change to make an entirely honest and able court 
In the lower courts there are honest judges, but thev are the exception It 
has been more or less so — always — better at Limes than others 

"The remedy? Until we have stable and democratic institutions there 
is none The courts are but the product and reflection of our society 

"Has the irrcmovabiliLv of the supreme court judges not tended to 
improve their character and performance by making them less susceptible 
to political winds ^ That is a much discussed question, not merely m Mex- 
ico, but elsewhere In theory it should ha\e that effect In practice I am 
wholly doubtful about any considerable improvement in the four years 
Since that reform went into effect " ^ 

Many higher court judges handling cases involving large sums of money 

are, m the opinion of Licenciado F , corrupt and purchasable The 

root of all evil lies in the method of electing them Most of the deputies who 
name the judiciary are themselves lawyers and want judges who will decide 
cases m their favor In small private suits between individuals justice 
takes its course Above all the little country judges are honest — out in the 
pueblos and in the sierras where there is not much at stake One reason is 
that these judges need not be lawyers Another is that the Indian has a 

* Inhdbitants of Tiibiiseo 

* Art gs provided that the first justices of the supreme court, after the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, were elected for two years, the scc,ond court was to serve four years, and the third, elected in 
1Q21, was to have a life tenure, the justues being removable thereafter only for malfeasanre It was 
intended thereby to postpone the sclei tmn of the permanent court until reconstruction was well 
under way and the turmoil and passion of Revolution long past The supreme court name'? the cir- 
cuit and distnct judges for four \ear terms Thej mt> not he removed encrpl for malfcasancL but 
the supreme court can shift the distncl judges from one distnct to another (Art gy) 
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very keen sense of justice and life is apt to become uncomfortable for a 
manifestly biased judge The following episode which he witnessed is 
illustrative 

"Far up m the sierra I came across three meOj one with a turkey in 
leash 'We're going to the municipio of the district,’ he told me 'My 
turkey went into my neighbor’s grounds and ate corn worth twelve centavos 
He thinks I should pay for the corn and I think I should not, because the 
facts indicate to me that the land is improperly fenced off We are not 
willing to abide by the decision of this gentleman, who agreed to arbitrate, 
so we are going over to the judge ’ I was interested and went to the court 
The judge decided in favor of the landowner and the owner of the turkey 
paid the twelve centavos Then the three men and the judge had a feast, 
the owner of the turkey slaughtering it while the owner of the land spent 
not less than five pesos All of which goes to show that the material interest 
played no part at all " 


It IS not correct that all the present judges are purchasable ” was the 
statement of Licenciado G " In the courts of first instance I know 

of three who are absolutely for sale, but I know others there who are not 
Among the district magistrates,^ the next category higher, some are and some 
are not In the supreme court there are three judges who are utterly mcor- 
ruptible, Guzman Vacd, Salvador Urbina, and Diaz Lombardo Two of the 
judges of that court are for sale The president of the court, Manuel Padilla, 
IS absolutely honest, but a political extremely open to suggestions from 
the executive and to other political influences 

"How do the dishonest judges Lake moncy> Through a 'coyote ’ He 
does not even beat about the bush He comes to a lawyer and says, 'for 
so many thousand pesos I guarantee you a favorable decision in your action 
before Judge So-and-So ’ If the lawyer does not want to lose the case, he 
has to broach the matter to his client unless he wants to put up the money 
himself I knew of one judge of the first instance in Obregon’s time who was 
so barefaced that he handled the matter without an intermediary He 
said brazenly to one attorney ‘The other side has offered me three thousand 
pesos but if you gi\e five thousand I’ll decide in your favor ’ I know of 
cases in which ‘coyotes’ have taken money from both sides Naturally 
there was no redress for the loser I know of cases in which the ‘coyote,’ 
to show his good faith, when collecting from a lawyer said to him, ‘You 

lawyer has done it, and that, precisely, has 
been the finding brought m bv the judge precisely, 

“The difficulty us that the ,udges are named by the chamber of deputies 

distnct ju€igcs scaltercd thr(iiwh™uhi'i'j,,un “Pijal is located) not the federal 

LhL naliun ind corresponding to the judges, of the U S district 
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which IS almost wholly composed of p>oliticians, and they name persons of 
their moral level ” 

Licenciado H sees a slight and steady improvement since in the 

turmoil of Revolution the judiciary and the ordinary processes of law were 
abolished by fiat of the executive, and the court-martial and the dictum of 
the local general became the highest law 

“That was the bottom, of course,” said he, “for then we had no justice 
based on law As we get further from those times, and our governments 
become increasingly stable, the judicial processes Lend to improve correspond- 
ingly Our judiciar}' is an integral part of our administrative machinery 
and is quite naturally a reflection of the character of our government A 
Mexican government that is well estalilished — 1 do not mean militarily, 
but one resting on the stability that results from doing its duty by the nation, 
in other words, one that is morally intrenched — will inevitably have a more 
independent judiciary 

“Only governments that are insecure, and therefore fearful, lean heavily 
on the judiciary An improvement may be noted since four years ago when 
' n pursuance of the constitutional proviso, the supreme court was made 
permanent ^ Having a life tenure, and being only removable for cause and 
after a trial before the chamber of deputies that appointed them, makes the 
judges more independent When, as in all previous Mexican history, a 
judge’s office depended on the will of an executive, there could be no judicial 
independence The permanence of the supreme court will in time not 
merely benefit that body, but also the lower courts, for the highest tribunal 
will be less likely to yield to pressure to remove inferior court judges because 
their decisions conflict with the politically powerful It is unmistakeable 
throughout the country that wherever district judges have felt relatively 
insecure Lhe> have been proportionately worse They have been cowed by 
the local jf/c dv opcraciorics^ by the state authorities, by the hacendadoj by 
any force v,hose hostility might cause their removal 

“As far as the venality of judges at present is concerned — that is a 
difficult matter to prove even when it is generally known The mere fact 
that a lawyer reports to his client the sad news that to win the case he will 
have to disgorge so much for the judge may not mean that the judge is 
corrupt Some lawyers do just that, when they feel reasonably sure of 
winning a case, deceiving and cheating their client and blackening the name 
of the judge Of course a venal judge generally becomes known For 
instance, every respectable attorney tries to avoid at present I he Secunda 
Sala del Civil, where two out of the three judges are notoriously open to 
bribery On appeal this sala can be avoided But m the other four solas ^ 
composed of three judges each, justice operates fairly well 

I See p 501, fn 
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‘‘The statement that every judge has his price is in my judgment an 
exaggeration, though this was more nearly true two or three years ago than 
to-day Supreme Court Justices Urbina, Diaz Lombardo, Vicenzio, Guz- 
min Vaca, Olea, and Estrada are irreproachable Manuel Padilla, the 
president, and Francisco Ramirez are, in my judgment, men of absolute 
probity — they could not be influenced by financial personal considerations 
— but both are exceedingly susceptible to political indications and inclined 
to accept them ” 

Licenciado I however, feels that judicial corruption has been 

exaggerated Little, he says, exists in the lower courts Under the law,^ the 
sum involved m an action before the lower courts cannot exceed five hundred 
pesos Obviously briljer> pla\s no part there It is different in the higher 
courts where petroleum cases involve thousands and even millions of pesos 
Nevertheless even here also much that is believed about judicial dishonesty 
IS out of all proportion to the fact 

Licenciado J feels that as far as the morals of the judiciary are con- 

cerned, the lower courts {trihunalcs comiincs) leave much to be desired Not 
so, however, the federal district and circuit courts — there justice holds 
the scales evenly Nor in the supreme court Not a single charge has been 
brought against those now composing it Were they guilty of bribe-taking 
It would be speedily known, and action taken Four years ago, during the 
Obregon regime, there was a general house cleaning m w^hich five judges were 
put out^ The Procurador General^ Correa Nieto, was especially appointed 
to do the job, and did it 

The remaining lawyers’ opinions fall between the extremes cited My own 
'impressum is that while considerable corruption exists, it is io-day less than 
generally alleged, and that the \iews of the more ojitimisLic attorneys are 
closer to the truth I base this somewhat on the fact that the majority of 
instances of judicial dishonesty related to me by persons having had a first- 
hand knowledge of them, involved one or other of the five judges who were 
subsequently removed from office This fact was seldom pointed out by my 
informants but developed on inquiry Nevertheless, the picture is far 
from inspiring 

Of the twenty-two lawyers, eight gave their views on the eleven in- 
dividual members of the supreme court, one more (Lie G , previously 

quoted) declined to name the two he considered for sale, while naming those 
for whose sterling character he would vouch One other attorney agreed with 
Lie J (previously quoted) that the entire court was unblemished 

* I py OrjfaniLa del Fuero Comdn, Art 20 

> They were Jesus Mureno Vata Dano PastraOa, AdalbertQ Jauregui, Jos6 Maria Gutitrrez, 
and Rpne Lajous 
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The detailed views of the eight lawyers on the supreme court largely coin- 
cided, certain magistrates being included on every list for their impeccability 
One alone was included by all eight as a bribe-taker, or a probable bribe- 
taker 

The view that the irremovability of the supreme court magistrates, now 
in effect for four years, is bound to work improvement, seems logical, espe- 
cially if the precedent established in Obregon’s administration is followed 
from time to time, and notoriously corrupt judges are impeached Not less 
than SIX attorneys felt that presidential rather than congressional appoint- 
ment would improve the judiciary It doubtless would, when a good presi- 
dent held office, if he disregarded political considerations, and based the 
appointments solely on merit after due consultation with the recognized 
leaders of the bar There are manifest objections to increasing the duties 
and powers of the executive And the required constitutional amendment 
IS unlikely to receive the necessary two thirds vote from the congress whose 
powers It curtails (before going to the state legislatures, two thirds of which 
must also approve it) Finally, criticism, favorable or adverse, of the ju- 
diciary alone, is but a unilateral approach to Mexican jurisprudence Judges 
are chosen from the legal fraternity The standards of the whole profession 
need reform The charge is frequently made that the majority of Mexican 
lawyers are merely 'fixers, " and that knowledge of law is little important 
to them Certainly personal relationship plays a disproportionately large 
role One commonly hears attorneys remark to their clients "We shall 
win this case It comes up before Judge So-and-So, who is a personal friend 
of mine " Deep-seated habits of thought are involved Neither legislation 
nor executive action can easily uproot them 

On the need of reform of procedure Mexican barristers are unanimous 
"The law's delay" is a classic cause for complaint in many lands, but it is 
traditionally valid in Mexico Litigation begun in the early seventeenth 
century was still before the tribunals after Independence ^ Cases originat- 
ing in colonial days still pend The death of all the parties at interest m a 
given suit before it is settled is not uncommon 

In a suit for damages it is next to impossible for the plaintiff to get action 
— and justice — if his opponent elects Fabian tactics The speed wnth 
which a case is reached depends on a clerk who can put the cxpcdimiies on 
Lop or beneath the pile For a slight consideration he can — and often 
has — held them at the bottom for six months Then they go automatically 
into an archive, and various petitions and formulas involving several officials 
are necessary to get them out The defendant can with a modicum of 
finesse stall off a dangerous suit indefinitely 

The only formula for getting anything out of suit was thus described by a 
business man who has been in several "Go at it hammer and Longs Get 

* ZavaU, Ensdyo Hislfinco, vol I, p j5 
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to the court clerk first and make it worth his while to speed your case Em- 
bargo the other man’s property Use political influence Claim your dam- 
ages at twenty times their true amount Then settle at two cents on the 
dollar ” 

Another cause for delay in the administration of justice is the excessive 
use of the amparo (literally “protection” or “shelter”) or appeal, adopted 
m Its present form by the law of October i8, 1919 Under this law a findmg 
of the lowest court for a verdict of thirty pesos may be appealed until it 
reaches the supreme court This tribunal is now so clogged that it has 
ten thousand cases jxjnding As the law requires that the entire court sit on 
each case, the congestion is increasing, despite the court's passing more than 
two thousand cases a year — with Sundays and holidays omitted, about seven 
cases a day — a high degree of industry But it does not suffice Doubling 
the number of supreme court justices, and dividing the court into benches of 
five, composed of specialists in various branches of law, has been suggested 

A close relation on matters of policy exists to-day between the executive 
and juduial branches, which runs counter to the avowed principle boasted 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, which in Mexico, also, is a theoretical ideal The 
most conspicuous example of executive intromission is m tiie famous five 
Oil cases, during Obregon's administration, brought to test the retroactivity 
of Article 27 In the first, the Texas Company’s on August 30, 1921, and 
four others, subsequently, the supreme court decided that holdings acquired 
prior to the constitution’s promulgation in 1917 were not affected, provided 
there had been some “positive act” to show that the land had been sought 
for extracting oil These rulings followed an indication by President Obre- 
g6n that a sound national policy required such a decision and that it was 
his hope that the court would so find I have this on the say-so of one of 
the magistrates then a member of the court 

Interpretations of the relationship vary “Subserviency” is the word 
that unsympathetic criticism applies, and nas applied by twelve out of 
fifteen lawyers who spoke on that point So, among the majori ty of Mexican 
attorneys sounded, expressions were heard such as “The president of the 
supreme court not only accepts the indications of the executive, he seeks 
them , he runs down to the palace to get them ” Or, “in matters involving 
international policy the independence of the judiciary becomes a myth ” 
Or, “ It IS axiomatic that the supreme court accepts not merely the indications 
of the president but of cabinet officers ” 

But this criticism is meaningless without a thorough appreciation of 
the special conditions governing the judiciary in post-revolutionary Mexico 
The Revolution, limited in scope, is incomplete It arose not as the result 
of a preparation in the practice of political and economic independence which 
made their complete achievement desirable, as with the American colonists 
Nor was it preceded by an educational campaign hke that of the French 
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Encyclopedists It had at its start only one objective, purely political, 
but it united under its banner a multitude of grievances Attempted redress 
for these came in a haphazard, often arbitrary manner, by trial and error 
Within the revolutionary movement various interests clashed It did not 
move as one front The land legislation of 1915 was an emergency measure, 
and its history since has been of constant modification to make it conform 
effectively with the underlying purpose of breaking up land monopoly, 
abolishing peonage, and getting land to the greatest number of agricultural 
people 

Mexico split into two camps Those adversely affected considered land 
reform, wrought by force, taking away what under the previous regime had 
been supposedly inalienable property (no matter how acquired), "illegal " 
What was to be the attitude of the courts, of the supreme court, the body 
with the power to decide what acts were "constitutional," or "unconstitu- 
tional,” "legal," nr "illegal"? Here fundamental policy was enormously 
complicated by the difficulty of distinguishing between kinds of Revolution- 
ary violence, between "Revolutionary" changes affecting firoperty, based 
on principle, and arbitrary and individual acts by persons with high 
Revolutionary authority 

The judiciary is by nature, and intent, a consermtivc body It serves 
varyingly, in systems of jurisprudence the world over, to temper violent 
change, to brake, through its attachments with the past, the impulses to 
which the legislative and executive branches may, m a moment of emergency, 
have reacted The judiciary considers reform less from the angle of its 
proponents than in its relation to existing institutions and to all parts of 
the social order The relatively moderate Revolution in Mexico, unlike 
the French Revolution of 179:5 and the Russian Revolution in 1917, abolished 
no existing institutions It did attempt sudden drastic modifications So 
when the brief reign of absolute military force passed, a legal profession 
trained under the old regime, dubious of the new, still integrated the courts 
The new legislation — untried, ill digested — it naturally resisted, partly 
for its principles and even more for its technical flaws AgainsI the acts 
of a national or a local agrarian commission it promptly and automatically 
interposed amparos Where the legislation was so defective and capable 
of such varied application, it was often difficult to draw a line between legal- 
ity and illegality under the new dispensation 

Should the courts, basing their findings on the precedents of an over- 
thrown regime, continue to oppose the effort to establish and legalize a new 
order? Obviously not And how better can the legalizing, regulating, 
and systematizing of this new order be effected than by conference and 
consultation between those charged with promulgating and enforcing new 
law and those whose duty it is to interpret it? That, precisely, is what 
has happened 
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It IS quite true that the president of the supreme court confers regularly 
with the national executive New problems come to the supreme court for 
solution and the formation of a rule of conduct for future guidance It is 
the court’s larger duty to interpret these new problems, not accordmg to 
abandoned societal standards, not according to the personal reaction to its 
magistrates, but as nearly as possible according to the intent of the legislation 
in question That, precisely, is happening An entirely new set of prec- 
edents is being worked out ‘ The overruling of presidential resolutions in 
agrarian matters, though not as frequent as it might be,* is an indica- 
tion of a genuine effort at collaboration, free from executive dictation ^ The 
function, then, of the supreme court in interpreting new law is to harmonize 
It with the national desire, as that desire m turn is interpreted by the existing 
governments The five petroleum decisions were a reflection of President 
Obregon's belief that were Article 27 interpreted retroactively it would go 
beyond the revindication of national subsoil rights claimed for the nation 
by the constitution and be injurious to international relations, and Mexico’s 
economic reconstruction With the responsibility for national affairs in 
his hands, what more logical and natural that he should so address himself 
to the supreme court, and that this body should respond in kincP A basis 
of patriotism could with entire correctness be given to such a plea It is 
pointed out that “Obregon wanted recognition/’ at the time, which is 
true, and that the supreme court’s decisions obviously brought recognition 
nearer But this merely reenforces the thesis that the supreme court is, as 
It should, cooperating with the executive to establish a stable and ordered 
regime 

If the relations between courts and administration appear different under 
an already stable and ordered government satisfactory to a majority of its 
peopile, such as the United States, it is perhaps not so different in principle 
The United States Supreme Court also reflects the prevailing sentiment of 
Its time A 2 per cent income tax declared unconstitutional in Grover 
Cleveland’s day was approved in a far more drastic form in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s During the World War the United States Supreme Court sanctioned 
invasions of the constitutionally guaranteed rights of free speech, yielding 
to emergency measures passed by Congress initiated bv the executive The 
court IS, in other words, responsive to public opinion or rather to public 
opinion as interpreted by and represented in the Government In Mexico, 
the president is the interpreter of a public opinion that is not yet fully vocal 

The Mexican judiciary’s accommodation to the prevailing idealogy is 
clearly illustrated in the reversal of the supreme court’s position on the 

* Los I-nllos Pronunnados por la Suprema Carte de JusLuia • * * RelaLivos al Problcma 
A^ranu • * * toll hy I u Manuel Martinez Pajstor, js a useful compilation of the supreme court s 
position on ajeranan lef?islatiun from igi? to igzz 

■ Flcven in iQ2^, twenty-three m IQ26 (Figures furnished by supreme court ) 

* See p 15&-B m chapter on Land 
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Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration These were created by the Consti- 
tution of 1917 to settle differences between employer and employee From 
1917 to 1923 the supreme court repeatedly ruled that these boards were in no 
sense tribunals, that they were established merely as a convenience to try 
and avoid violent disagreements between labor and capital, that submission 
of a difference to them was voluntary, and their decisions not binding on 
either party ^ 

From 1924 on, the supreme court reversed this position, finding that the 
Juntas de Conciha<i6n "are an official institution * * * not with the char- 
acter of private arbitration, but public, it is not the desire of the parties 
at interest, which establishes them , it is the law * * * ” 2 Otherwise, 
holds the court, workmen would be obliged to appeal to the ordinary courts 
and become involved in the cost and delay of litigation, which it was clearly 
the purpose of the constitution to obviate The court concludes by affirm- 
ing the finality and complete jurisdiction of the Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in labor disputes '' 

This altered attitude corresponds to an increase m the power of organized 
labor in Mexico One need seek no explanation of executive “indications'’ 
or direct labor pressure to explain the reversal, which indeed is wholly logical, 
and consistent with the change in the Limes The earlier decisions were 
handed down in the spirit of the \anishe(l past The Boards of Conciliation 
were a new institution, they threatened, moreover, an invasion of the ex- 
isting justiciable field The supreme court restricted them as far as possible 
Nothing in the spirit of the Carranza administration, during which these 
earlier findings were handed down, induced the court to do otherwise De- 
spite the adoption of the constitution, Carran/a was never enthusiastic about 
Its social reforms He i^as not svmpathetu with organized labor Obregon 
was more so, and lovard the end of his administration — 1924 — loomed 
the still friendlier Calles The supreme court merely adapted itself to this 
trend 

This adaptation is given further impulse by the pressure of popular 
demonstrations One by the C R O M m front of the supreme court, when 
the indemnity to the striking Aguila workers was under consideration, has 
been mentioned^ On January 25, 1924, virtually the entire adult male 
population of the puebJo of Ixtcnco, Tlaxtala, more than four hundred strong, 
marched to the capital to protest against the supreme court decision, voiding 
a presidential resolution giving this pueblo lands Bearing banners de- 
nouncing the supreme court the peasants stationed themselves in front 
of its building, paraded through the streets and called their grievance to 
the attention of the president Their protest is revelatory of ihe popular 

Ejecutonas of Aug z^, 1918 Jan 23, igig, Feb 1, igig 

* Ejecutona of Jan 24, 1924 

* Ejecutonas of Aug 21, and Sept 23, 1924 ‘ See p 365 
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attitude toward justice in a country which has never learned to respect 
the judiciary and judicial decisions 

We, some 470-odd inhabitants of Ixtenco, have come on foot for the purpiose of 
making a public manifestation against the illegal finding of the reactionary supreme 
court, which to-day dishonors the Revolution by having rendered a decision favor- 
able to rich despoilers of the puehlo possessing the Mier Hacienda, contrary to the 
patriotic presidential decree which conceded to the puehlo of Ixtenco land to which, 
by law and revolutionary sanction, it is entitled 

We know, Mr President, that you and the National Agrarian Commission, 
headed by that staunch revolutionist, Citizen de Negn,^ are with this puehlo which 
does not ask, but demands, justice, because it has known how to give its blood, 
arms in hand, on the field of combat in defense of the revolutionary aims, and in 
defense of you,^ because we believe you to be a sincere agrarian 

You should know * that after you gave us possession of the land * * * 
the house of Mier, at various times, killed some of our comrades, and on other occa- 
sions the administrator of the hacienda, with servants and soldiery, stole our crops, 
causing a loss ol $iB,ooo pesos invested at great sacrifice 

Our villages do not believe in the decisions of lawyers bought by the rich, 
because we feel the truth and justice of our ideals, and we are not disposed to give 
up our lands even in the face of a hundred decisions by a hundred reactionary 
courts * * * 3 

The supreme court had found, as m other instances in which it overruled 
the presidential decree, that irregularities had accompanied the application 
of the agrarian reform ^ But the land-hungry puehlo cares only about satis- 
fying that hunger The knowledge, moreover, that justice has often been 
for sale, and that many a land partition to which a village considered itself 
entitled had been side-tracked by the hacendado's bribery — of state offi- 
cials, federal military, and of the local judge — makes for impatience of 
any adverse decision no matter how well buttressed, and puts the worst 
possible construction upon it 

This suspicion, this fact drawn out of Mexico’s long past, tends to per- 
petuate and intensify the very evils that iL connotes If dictators had their 
way with courts, why not a triumphant Revolution which replaced them? 
Away with the judge who decides against the Revolution, who is ‘‘reaction- 
ary'’ (anyone who decides against me is a “reactionary”), who, if he decided 
against me, must have been bought ' The C R O M at times has mobilized 
its strength against the judiciary and has caused the removal of a magistrate 
whose attilude it does not like 

Judge Ricardo Couto was, if one listens to the Conservatives, a learned 
and upright judge who would not tolerate the corrupt labor-dictated 
decisions of the Juntas de ConcihaciSn He was, if one listens to the Labor- 

• Ramfin P de Nf^?n was secreJary of a^rnculture tn the latter part of Obregdn's administration 
> The de la Huerta rebellion was then at its height 
■ Copy in the writer’s possession 1 See p 150-5 
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lies, mvanably granting amparos to the employers against {he junta ^ until 
his anti-labor bias became a scandal The one incontrovertible fact is that 
the C R O M organized a protest against this judge, and threatened a 
general strike unless he were removed, which he was — to remote Michoacan 
where there are no labor disputes The supreme court yielded to organized 
labor pressure The fact that with such attention focused on the judge, he 
was merely transferred — not impeached — would indicate that he was 
honest and unimpeachable 

Judge Miguel Mendoza Lopez y Schwertfeger, federal judge of the dis- 
trict of Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, presented on May 20, 1927, Ins resignation to 
the supreme court, charging constant and intolerable pressure against him by 
the secretary of industry, Luis N Morones These charges were published 
in the Tampico “El Mundo,” on June 8, 1927 They did not appear in the 
Ciipitars press They involved the minister’s relation with the oil conces- 
sionaires, and the judge’s issuing of writs of amparo to protect various claim- 
ants against the actions of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
No refutation has been attempted at the time of this writing (July i, 1927) 
This judge is notable for his probity, his intellectual honesty, and his long 
devoted record in the revolutionary ranks Under Obregon, he w^as presi- 
dent of the National Agrarian Commission He has always been in modest 
circumstances He it was also who protested publicly and vigorously 
against the action of the military m disregarding a stay issued by him, and 
executing men without trial ^ 

Against the arbitrary ruthlessness of the military, the courts have in 
recent years stood up creditably but unfortunately not always with success 
More than once army chiefs have snapped their fingers at an amparo inter- 
posed to save life, and the responsibility for such disregard of judicial au- 
thority falls on the president of the republic, commandcr-in-chief of the 
army, through his failure summarily to cashier the offending general, whose 
act impaired all governmental authority 

The caliber and fate of the state judiciary (headed by a superior or 
supreme court, below which function courts of the first instance and minor 
judges) depend largely on the character of the state’s political administra- 
tion In twenty -five states the legislatures name the higher court magis- 
trates, who for the most part choose those of the lower tribunal^, although 
in some cases these also are selected by the legislature In Nuevo Leon the 
higher court magistrates are popularly elected, but the legislature fills va- 
cancies ^ In Chihuahua the election is also popular, but the legislature 
names the substitute judges^ In San Luis Potosi, the municipal govern- 
ments name the magistrates of the supreme court '* Of course a judiciary, 

* See p 326 

* Const of Nuevo Lei5n, Art 6j, XXII, «ind 07 

’ Const of Chihuahua, Art 64, XVIII, C, and 102-3 

* Const of San Luis Potoai, Art 64 
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like a stream, can rise no higher than its source When a governor can 
throw a supreme court m jail, as did Governor Elizalde of Aguascalientes 
in 1925,' or slop the judges’ salaries until they “find” the way he wants, a 
practice of Governor Zuno of Jalisco (1923-1926) ^ it is idle to talk of juris- 
prudence or justice in such times and places In general it may be asserted 
that just as the Federal Government is morally superior to the run of state 
governments, so, correspondingK , is its judiciary > 

Such are the influences under which justice in Mexico strives to adminis- 
ter Certain iL is that for long to come it cannot approach the abstract 
ideal of independence, and escape being blown hither and yon by the powers 
that rule — be they individuals or groups While fundamental social reform 
IS in process, chiefly b> the method of trial and error in an atmosphere of 
passion and conlliel, detachment is impossible Pressure of any kind upon 
the judiciary 14 repulsive to our concept of justice Consultation between 
executive and judiciary such as now goes on between the president of the 
repubbe and the president of the supreme court, is per se not evil, but benefi- 
cial, judged by the needs of Mexico, as long as personal advantage plays no 
part Here as elsewhere personality' — the personality of the president — 
IS of transcendent importance One who would set his face like flint against 
judicial corruption on the one hand, and pressure of any kind against the 
j‘udiciary on the other, could even in his brief four years go far to lift the 
administration of justice into public confidence Although the legislative 
nominates the judiciary, an executive determination to purify the courts 
would encounter but ineffective resistance 

Whatever its weaknesses Mexican jurisprudence cannot be charged with 
errors that result in the execution of possibly innocent men, in which respect 
It compares favorably with past Mexican practice and con temporary prac- 
tice in other lands Guiltless and guilty alike escape Thus the Mexican 
courts may to-dav be counted as relatively a humane influence whose offenses 
are against property rather than against life and liberty 


^ See p 402 


* See p 444 
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Popular education was unknown in Mexico before the Revolution Il- 
literacy was variously estimated at from 8o to 85 per cent In igio the 
Diaz Government published the following statistics for 1906 — the last year 
available ^ 


No of private schools 1B96 

No of clerical schools <J47 

No of association schools iig 

Total number of non-government 

schools 2562 


Total number of pupils in these 

non-public schools i6j,qzo 

Total number of pupils enrolled in 
federal, stale, and municipal 
schools 615,134 

Total number of pupils m all 

schools 778,154 


These data would not err on the side of understatement They report 
but 5 per cent of Mexico's fifteen millions in schools A country’s scholastic 
population IS normally reckoned at 20 per rent of the total Accepting 
these figures, but one fourth of Mexico’s children were being schooled The 
federal educational budget \\hich provided for the bulk of these schools was 
$9,672,703 pesos 

In realit> the educational situation was far worse than the official figures 
showed Rural schools were virtually non-existent Occasionally a state 
governor established a few schools and devoted part of the state funds to 
education The two conspicuous examples were Governor Juan de la Luz 
Enriquez of Vera Cruz, who brought a noted Swiss educator, Rebsamen, to 
Mexico, and Governor Ramon Corral of Sonora In Puebla, also, the 
educator, Dr Rafael Serrano, had a free hand, and lifted that state educa- 
tionally far above the average But these efforts were exceptional and 
temporary And the influence of the beloved Jus to Sierra, minister of 
education m the later Diaz days, was confined chiefly to the capital 

The real failure to develop education in Mexico may be ascribed less to 
men — although Diaz could have done much — than to the Mexican 
system 


^ Pefiafiel, Cuadro Sin6plico de la Admimstraci6n del Sr Gral D Por&no Diaz HasLa 1909 
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A generation before, Juarez had expressed the problem in these terms 

Even though schools multiplied and be well endowed and teachers well paid, 
there would always be a scarcity of pupils, so long as the cause which prevents the 
attendance of children persists That cause is the widespread misery under which 
our people live The man who cannot supply his family with food views the school- 
ing of his sons not merely as something remote but actually as an obstacle in his 
dally struggle for existence, since it takes from him his assistants * • • If that 
man would experience the least let-up in his struggle, if he could squeeze out of his 
toil the slightest profit, he would from that day forward be watchful of the educa- 
tion of his children The desire to learn and to improve himself is innate m the 
heart of man 1 ake off the shackles of misery and despotism and education fol- 
lows almost naturally ^ 

But under the Diaz feudalism, education for the masses was held to be 
no more desirable than education for the slaves in the American South before 
the Civd War In both cases their masters had no intention that slave or 
peon should remain other than 'hewer of wood and drawer of water ” 

Moreover, there was in Mexico no concept of what national education 
might be because there was no concept of Mexican nationality among the 
dominating oligarch> French art, literature, and inodes were the vogue 
among its members They were absentee Mexicans — physically, often, 
culturally, always They ate European foods, wore European clothes, 
followed Eurc^pean manners, the while they despised everything natively 
Mexican, much as they looked down on its embodiment in the flesh, the 
lowly Mexican Indian (It is important to bear in mind that the Mexican 
prejudice was not of color and race but of caste ) Patriotism, as established 
in the nineteenth century mons of the great nations, was a feeble and 
almost non-existent forte m the Mexico of Porfirio Diaz The upper 
class Mexican felt he hail much m common with the aristocracy of Europe 
but nothing with his fellow Mexican of lower station And the humble 
Mexican knew by instinct and by the oppressive facts of his life that he 
did not and could never "belong'’ to the privileged as represented in the 
haerndado, the white, urban dweller, the foreign entrepreneur — in fact, the 
entire categorv of men with soft hands and store clothes 

This stale of mind was mirrored in the state of so-called higher education ^ 
It produced a suiierficial and inadequate literacy, revealed, in the view of 
one writer, in the inability of ninety -five per cent of public officials or em- 
ployees of commercial houses to compile a logical and succinct report, and 
of eighty^ per cent of them even to write grammatically ^ The wealthy sent 
their children abroad The boys to an x\merican military school, a French 

• / ay as Fnric|uez, (tp rt/ , p 43-44 

* U IS HTaphicallv rlcscribwJ in Elevaci6n y Cdida de Torfino Diaz, Joa(5 Lfipez PartiUo y 
Rojas p 3J8-UI “Vlso in Mtliuo TnlttiLa LipcnmentJ, Joa6 Diego Ferndndez 

^ Peust (Qunled in Molina rnrlquez, op cU , p 217) 
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lycie^ or Stonyhurst m England, while the girls attended foreign convents 
They emerged with a cosmopolitan outlook which they re tamed through hfe 
" Mexicamsm ” they never had an opportunity to absorb for the simple 
reason that there was none, taught, visualized, or projected 

II 

The Revolution brought a reversal new ideas of nationalism, 
new appreciations of the native race — m short, the ferment of a Mexican 
patriotism A precursor of this revaluation was a lawyer named Julio 
Guerrero who a decade before the fall of Diaz published a volume entitled 
"The Genesis of Crime in Mexico/’ ^ subtitled "A Study in Social Psychia- 
try,” which stimulatmgly suggested the bases for a study of Mexican society 
The new trend followed the trail blazed by Andres Molina Enriquez, whose 
"Great National Problems,” * published in 1909, is a fundamental contribu- 
tion to the new Mexico A few suggestions appeared in "Some National 
Problems,” ^ by Esteban Maqueo Castellanos, whose emphasis was chiefly 
on the perils of American economic penetration and the resulting atrophy of 
Mexico’s self-development Finally, these germinating ideas found a new 
synthesis in the work of the young anthropologist, Manuel Gamio, in his 
"Forging the Fatherland,” subtitled "Pro-Nationalism ” ^ 

The first translation of the new thought into constructive action was 
deferred a decade Far too slowly to satisf> popular desires' "Land and 
schools" was the crisp answ^er T receivefl from peasants all over Mexico to 
my question, "What is it you people want?” Hunger for education is a 
patent phenomenon among the Mexican masses, however frequently bodily 
hunger drives the child from study to labor The budget for education in 
Madero's time was some eight million pesos ® Under Huerta it dropped to 
four and a half million, and but a small part reached its destination The 
ensuing years were submerged in turmoil Carranza did nothing appreciable 
for public instruction Only with the coming of Obregon was it undertaken 
seriously The expenditures for the ensuing years are revelatory In 1921 
fifteen million pesos, 1922 thirty million, 1923 thirty-five million,^ 
1924 twenty-five million (this reduction over the preceding year being due 
to the financial straits following the de la Huerta rebellion) 

The man largely responsible for the birth of popular education in Mexico 
was Jose Vasconcelos, to whom President Obregon intrusted the portfolio 

* La GinesiS del Crimen en Mexico (Fstudio de I'aiquiatrla Soual ) 

* Los Grandes Problem as Nacionales 

’ Algunos Problemas NacionaJes 

* Forjando Patna (Pro Nacionalismo) 

‘igiz $8,155,443 JD pesos 

" 19I3-14 $4.51° OD pesos 

7 The amount onjfinally assigned was IS 2 i 363 . 0 il 5° pcMS, but the subsequenL rebellion re- 
duced the sum actually expended by some $17,000,000 pieaos 
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Vasconcelos had never been a teacher By profession a lawyer, by mclina- 
lion a publicist, he had in his years of exile during the Huerta and Carranza 
regimes frequented public libraries avidly Whatever may have been his 
shortcomings, he attacked his gigantic assignment with apostolic zeal He 
advertised the nation's illiteracy and the need of combating it He sent 
‘'missionaries” to remote regions In the capital he erected a vast Ministry 
of Education, and unprecedented school “centers/’ equipf>ed with libraries, 
playgrounds, and swimming pools, to meet the imperative lack of accommo- 
dations 

The new emphasis on physical culture he gave concrete shape in a great 
stadium, thereafter scene of numerous school “folk” festivals and athletic 
meets the arts Vasconcelos gave a new release The Mexican painters 
found him a generous patron The offices and patios of the new Education 
Building and of the “Preparatoria ” blossomed with frescoes Those whose 
talents lay not in mural decoration, but in smaller canvases, found the 
ministry a purchaser 

The campaign against illiteracy — planned as an auxiliary drive — 
brought forth many stirring examples of devotion Equipment was lacking 
In the patio of a t ara dc Vccindad (“House of the Neighborhood”) or tene- 
ment, I saw a girl of thirteen, who had gathered some twenty-five children 
about her, marking letters and figures on the pink-tinted plaster wall, while 
the mothers paused m their washing around the central stone fountain to 
gaze with admiration and awe Another child of the same age, daughter of 
an illiterate plasterer, had taught her father and 150 children to read and 
write These junior volunteer teachers were two out of several hundred 
drawn almost wholly from the laboring class 

A product of the new contagion for education was the Francisco I 
Madero School in the long notorious Colonia de la Dolsa, where the co- 
operative efforts nf teacher Arturo Oropeza and pupils have been sympathet- 
ically recorded by Mr Frank Tannenliaum in “The Miracle School ” ^ 

The desire to link education with immediate economic betterment led to 
the hasty emphasis on “little industries” — ^soaj), perfumes, pottery, glass- 
ware, “craft” jewelry, leather work, metal nicknacks, and canned goods 
The realization that an empty stomach meant an unrecepLive brain led 
to breakfasts for the capitaPs destitute children Their undernourishment 
was one of Vasconcelos s concerns Under the direction of a young girl, 
Elena Torres, twelve thousand children were supplied with a simple breakfast 
of rolls and warm milk — tinted with coffee 
In Mexico all tins was new to the masses 

Many obstacles were insuperable owing to lack of funds, of trained teach- 
ers, and of fit school-houses I traveled through sections of Mexico in 1923 
not touched by the educational drive directed from the capital 

^ Published in Tlu Ceniury Ma^azinu, Au£ , iga4, and reprmted in pamphlet ionn 
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Nevertheless, it is impossible not to regard the work of Vasconcelos as 
memorable, and as the most notable contribution to Mexico of Obregdn’s 
administration However fractional in its scope, and by comparison with 
the immensity of the task infinitesimal m its ultimate resultSj it was the 
first visible realization of revolutionary promises To-day Vasconcelos’s 
mistakes of judgment, none of them important, fade into the past, while the 
personality of the modest, enthusiastic, and conscientious public servant 
looms increasingly in retrospect To popular education he gave an impetus 
which carries on to this day And his stadium, his administration building, 
his schools — totaling more construction for public education than had been 
left in the previous half century by the regimes of Diaz, Madero, Huerta, 
and Carranza — stand as the first monuments to the birth of a new order 
Unfortunately Vasconcelos eliminated himself — at least temporarily — 
fT-om the public service in Mexico by being overtly "neutral” during ihe 
de la Huerta rebellion, when other than active support of the Government 
was not improperly interpreted as verging on disloyally His course was 
shaped by distaste for the "strong arm” tactics of the C R O M leadership 
in behalf of the Government, though these were not invoked until after the 
cold-blooded killing of Governor Felipe Carrillo Puerto of Yucatan, which 
had left Vasconcelos apparently unmoved They hardly justified Vascon- 
celos^s lack of understanding that the rebellion constituted an assault on 
everything he himself had stood for, by the militarism he had consistently 
denounced Not the least of the injuries which de la Huerta’s treason 
inflicted on Mexico was the loss of Vasconcelos, whatever his own respon- 
sibility therefor 


III 

Another event in the Ohregon administration was the work of Manuel 
Gamio As head of the Bureau of Anthropology he had for eight years 
been engaged in exploring the rums and studying the population of the 
Valley of Teotihuacan, some thirty miles from the capital This survey, 
the first of its kind in Mexico, was a scientific record of the entire com- 
munity ' Thus prepared, Dr Gamio — departing from the general practice 
of scientists w^hose researches merely augment the archived store of informa- 
tion — put his knowledge to immediate use by developing his theory of 
"integral education” m practice 

That only education applied to a whole community and embracing its 
entire way of life will serve in rural Mexico is Dr Gamio ’s thesis To intrude 
the partial "elementary instruction” of the Three Rs, et cetera, suitable 
to an "advanced” civilization, homogeneous m custom and language, would 
be ineffective among Mexico’s varymgly developed peoples Reading and 


Published in three folio volumes See bibliography 
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writing by themselves have proved of little practical benefit among people 
who have small chance to exercise this talent, once acquired, or to convert 
It to their economic advantage ^'Integral education^' mciudes guidance 
in diet, clothing, and shelter, m hygiene, in the methods of makmg a Liveli- 
hood, in the relations of neighbors, m the integration of each village into 
the larger environment of which it forms a part (It is useless, for instance, 
to give children five minutes schooling in cleanliness, if in their homes domes- 
tic animals wander freely ) But to apply “integral education” intelligently 
it IS indispensable firsL to study each region, since the requirements of groups 
living under widely duerse climatic and physiographic conditions, with 
differing antecedents and contacts, and in distmcL stages of development, 
are unlike Such a study is further essential because the teacher approach- 
ing the task IS imbued with the “white ” psychology, and has not penetrated 
the Indian’s Having once familiarized himself with place and people, the 
teacher then adapts his method to the character of the region and its inhabit- 
ants, striving to bring about then spiritual, mental, physical, and economic 
progress through intelligently applied self-help 

rrrcisciy this Dr Gamio began to do The means at his disposal were 
negligible He was allowed to dispense the revenue from the tourists who 
visited the Tyramicls of the Sun and Moon, and the Temple of Quetzalcoatl 
— the Plumed Serpent of the natives’ ancestral worship — in the excavation 
of which Dr Gamio and his staff had played so important a part 

With these funils he founded a school He established a clinic for pre- 
natal and infant care Under his guidance the people built an open air 
theater, where their regional folk pla>s drew steadily growing audiences 
He introduced improvements in their methods of agriculture He uprooted 
nothing He Look what he found, and sought gradually to get the natives 
themselves to improve it 

The TeoUhuacanos had long produced a regional pottery, inferior to the 
ware m many other parts of Mexico It was made m only two colors — 
brown and black — and was porous and brittle Without attempting to 
alter in the slightest the rhythmic native designs, Gamio introduced both 
the use of pigments — extracted in the region — and unproved the service- 
ability of the w^are The result was a rarely exquisite and unique ceramic 
whieh found a ready sale, to the economic betterment of the potters and a 
greater joy in their craftsmanship 

Gamio showed the natives more efTecLivc use of regional products Ob- 
sidian, found in superficial veins in neighboring hills, which had been used 
by the ancient Teotihuacanos for cutting instruments (I picked up many a 
prehistoric blade around the pyramids, as unmistakable as the modern 
"safely” razor blade), w^as again exploited in jewelry making The maguey 
fiber was woven into rugs, and from a thistle, chicalole, hitherto despised, was 
extracted an oil for soap making 
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Garni 0 called attention to the unproductiveness of the valley’s cattle, 
and a blooded bull and boar were bought and kept at stud, the cost defrayed 
by modest fees In his efforts to substitute milk for the pulque which the 
mothers had been giving their children, he imported goats for the many 
natives who could not afford the luxury of a cow 

He built a model house, differing little in general appearance ^ from the 
valley habitations, yet modified in several essen Lials A chimney surmounted 
the fireplace, windows pierced the walls, and three rooms permitted cooking, 
eating, and sleeping in separate quarters He was planning to stimulate 
construction of such houses, the entire materia! and labor for which the 
valley itself provided 

Such in brief was the experiment — fruit of long experience by a trained 
student — which remains as a prospect for Mexican education For un- 
fortunately — and characteristically of Mexico, which does not utilize what 
it has — Gamio’s opportunity to develop his program on a large scale was 
denied, although some of his ideas, in a much attenuated form, have been 
adopted The details of that episode, and the rtsponsiliility therefor, belong 
properly in an estimate of the Calles administration Suffice iL to say here, 
that on assuming the presidency General Calles named Dr Jose Manuel 
Puig Casauranc secretary of education, and Dr Gamio, sub-secretary After 
five months the latter was eliminated, and Moises Saenz, up to that time 
ojiiial mayor of the ministry, was promoted to fill the \aLancy Dr Puig 
had been a practicing physician, Saenz a teacher, having studied at 
Columbia University, and served for years in the Mexican Ministry of 
Education 


IV 

The educational efforts of the Calles administration were materialized 
in four ways 

I Eight large schools of a new character m the capital 
II New rural schools numbering 3550 

III The "House of the Indigenous Student” in Mexico City 

IV Seven great agricultural schools each m a different state 
V Three new art schools in the federal District 

Eight new "open air schools” were built in the capital With one ex- 
ception, all were located in sections which called aloud for redemption 
These e\cudas at atre libre were an audible answer to that call Their struc- 
ture was m itself a hygienic victory For the heritage in architecture and 
bad personal habits had nullified the abundant sunshine and pure atmosphere 
of the Mexican plateau The new one-stoned expansive edifices ward off 
solar rays and occasional ram, while permitting access to all air One, 

* In Chapmgn, at the National School of Agnculture, natives could not be persuaded lo live m 
model houses furnished them gratis because totally unlike any they had known 
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sometimes two^ sides are entirely open, the walls being occupied with black- 
boards, maps, and other scholastic paraphernalia Ample playground 
space, garden, and rudimentary ^\orkshops are part of each school 

The extension of rural schools was the particular hobby of the Calles- 
Puig-Sien7 administration In its first three years some 355 ^ been 
established, according to ofTicial hgures, enrolling approximately 180,000 
children Add some 40,000 adults in night classes and it becomes evident 
that at least a dent has, quantitatively spieakmg, been made, even with a 
20 per cent subtraction to reach average attendance 

The words “rural school ' convey a picture that may mislead Its 
reality was founded in pursuance of the belief, which Sub-Secretary Saenz 
takes pains to emphasize, that any school is better than none, and that even 
an inadequate school will stimulate more desire for more education than no 
school 

The restricted budget compelled by Mexico’s necessity — some $25,000,- 
000 pesos a year under Calles — has left a very limited amount for each 
separate sphere of educational effort Ihe Mexican rural school is the 
quickest and most extensive response possible to the native cry for education 
It IS a one-man, or one-woman, response, multiplied as many limes as re- 
sources periniL The Government furnishes the teacher and books and 
supplies, as far as possible The \illage does the rest And that rest — 
the school-house — however inadequate from many angles, is promptly 
forthcoming The right kind of marstro can usually, before man> months, 
direct the longing for a school into the construction of a better school-house 
than the makeshift often first assigned for ihat purpose Indeed, the school 
building, however widely its type may vary throughout ^le\ico, is generally 
the best structure the vdlage affords The cost to the Government is there- 
fore low — one thousand j^sos annually, of which the teacher receives an 
average of 720 — two pesos a day, the lialance going for school supplies 
One of the obvious diffiiultics is finding teachers Few are the city 
dwellers with the devotion to cut loose from past contacts and, for a pittance, 
to bury themselves in some remote hamlet No one who has not seen it, 
can realize the isolation of many a Mexican puihla So, generally, a native 
who knows a little more than his fellows perforce is made school-teacher 
At Limes ihis works fairly, sometimes not 

“Have you a school here?” I inquired of a family of zarape weavers 
in the p^teblo of San Miguel Chiconcuac, State of Mexico 
“Si, seflor ’’ 

“Federal or state?” I asked 
“Federal “ 

“Is u a good school?’’ 

* Pues senor “ 

“Is the teacher not good?“ I mquired 
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“Why, Slip he is of the village,” was the reply m tones of infinite, if gentle, 
disdain 

This defect is being combated First, the federal representative in each 
state, and an average of three inspectors constantly on their rounds, keep 
alive contacts between teacher and department, exhibiting its solicitude 
for his work Second, are the regional normal schools, of which several are 
already functioning, where the teachers spend a few weeks each year, while 
other teachers, meanwhile, are being more fully trained there Third, an 
advance over Vasconcelos’s individual missionaries, is the “cultural 
mission” An experienced teacher at its head, a woman social worker, 
something of a hygienist and trained nurse, an instructor of physical training, 
an agronomist, two or three specialists in crafts — these pass six weeks in a 
given region in direct contact with teachers, pupils, and villagers Six such 
missions have been m tour simultaneously during the Calles administration 
and their quickening influence has been unmistakable 

The realities of rural education may best be visualized by following a 
path of inspection (one of several taken by the writer) traveled in May, 1927, 
through southern Tlaxcala Its terrain is typical of the Mesa Central — 
rugged, its cultivated valley bottoms criss-crossed with barren ridges, bris- 
tling with cactus Far aloft to the west, the shimmering crest of Ixtaccihuatl 
floats disembodied from earth and, to the east, the long concave slopes of 
Malmztin soar sharply into a needle point A rocky and dusty road, 
scarcely possible for automobiles, winds along brown slopes, dips into gray- 
green hollows, circles the shoulder of a hill toward its summit and into the 
adobe village of Villa Alta Behind a low fence of organ cactus two adobe 
huts form the village schools with forty- three boys in one, forty- two girls 
in the other — the entire school population The children range from six 
to eleven years, are divided into two grades, though but a single room and 
teacher serve each school While one grade is instructed, the other studies 
— or waits The girls’ teacher is a bright young Indian lass of eighteen, 
in city clothes and high heels — Senonta Ciltlalpul CetiLena, whose Aztec 
first name signifies “morning star,” and Spanish surname, “one hundred ” 
Instruction is by word of mouth, the class repeating, with one child at the 
blackboard, simple examples in addition and subtraction 

The horses wind down the hillside into a level plain to San Diego Xoco- 
yucan, seat of the regional normal school, located in an ancient hacienda ^ 
ravaged by time and revolution The building had been acquired eleven 
months before and showed the effects of vigorous cleaning Whitewash 
covered the repaired plaster and worm-eaten woodwork And if the struc- 
ture, due to lack of funds, still had neither running water nor electric light, 
the want of conveniences and mechanical equipment seemed more than 
compensated by the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils Among the latter 
were forty-one boys and girls, between fifteen and eighteen, Indians and 
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mestizos from all parts of the state, and 120 children of primary grade, 
whom the older ones teach 

In San Felipe Ixtacuixtla, with 1500 inhabitants, a considerable town 
for this region, some 200 children were crowded into the two one-room federal 
schools, one for each sex, while about fifty lacked accommodations 

A brown and barren hillock rises abruptly from the plain like a rock from 
the sea Its sides and top are covered with the brown tiled roofs of the 
pueblo of Santa Jus Lina Eca tepee — the invariable Aztec surname signifying 
''air on the mountain ” Here the state boys’ school with forty-four pupils, 
and the girls’ with thirty-eight, have the customary two grades, though 
ages range from five to fifteen Both schools lacked books, pencils, even 
benches, which the ingenuity of the villagers m that treeless pueblo had not 
been equal to providing 

The horses descend along the narrow gully that serves as road to the 
plain San Jorge Tezoquipan (“land very hard to work”) lies agreeably 
shaded by tall eucalyptus trees Ihe school committee of five comes to 
greet the visitors The two federal schools have seventy boys and fifty-one 
girls, with two teachers for the former, one for the latter 

The road rises and twists , the valley is lost to view , another appears 
San Nicolas Panotla lies ahead, its colonial white church belfry shining in 
the blue sky — above brown roofs A Lidy village inhabited by clean and 
self-respecting people — 250 “heads of families,” to adopt the native method 
of enumeration Ihe federal school is coeducational, with 180 pupils and 
four teachers who receive five pesos each daily Also a private school named 
“Benito Juiirc/,’’ with forty boys and girls and two teachers, conducted by 
Mexican Methodists Ihe pupils pay what they can, an average of a peso 
monthly There is cooperation, not competition, between the schools The 
older children attend school in Tlaxcala, the state capital, five miles away 
Every youngster in San Nicolas is a school child A fine, if exceptional village 

The road continues upward, follows a ridge overlooking a tumult of 
great rock and dry gorges, brown as if burnt by the sun In a funnel nestles 
the brown-roofed village of San Damian Texoloc The white-washed school 
facing the ample pla 7 a is drapied in black, for cl maestro^ Juan Castillo Ro- 
mero, has just died One thousand persons from the country-side attended 
his funeral the day previous and the whole village mourns, though he had 
come but eleven months before Their sorrow illustrates the school- 
teacher’s new importance in the village His mfluence extends over it and 
he becomes the visible svmbol of a well-intentioned government 

On the summit of a 300-faot hill pierches the parched adobe hamlet of 
San Andres Cuamilpa (“eagles' field” — or, according to another interpreta- 
tion, “cultivated patch on the mountain”) Here fifty-four boys and forty- 
five girls were in one school, the burden at this time falling wholly on the 
maestraj age nmeteen, not inappropriately named Dolores Espinosa — for 
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the other teacher was ill When we arrived m the late afternoon the villagers 
had returned from the fields and were building a new school-room and a 
hennery adjacent to it for the children, while three village fiddlers enlivened 
the occasion with well-intentioned, if squeaky, accompaniment In a few 
months this young girl, by her personality and work, had won this entire 
village and roused it to the achievement we were witnessing 

‘'All we need,” she told the head of the Department of Rural Schools, "is 
the wire for the chicken coops We can't make that Can’ L you supply it ? " 
The answer was a regret that there was absolutely no money 
At San Esteban TizatUn, however, special assistance is given the 
children This village is the seat of a famous native industry, utilizing a 
heavy and flexible wood, tlaxitle^ the best known products of which are the 
carved and painted Aptzaco canes, so-called because sold in quantities at 
near-by Apizaco, on the Mexicano railway In addition to the two teachers 
in the federal "mixed” (t e , coeducational) school, the 118 pupils receive 
special instruction in woodworking from an expert, Maunllo Castillo Marfn, 
who aims to carry their craft beyond their parents Under his direction 
the pupils were carving and painting smaller objects, preparatory to the 
more complicated craft of furniture making 

In Tenancingo, near the Puebla line, elementary education sharply 
confronts the constant economic problem With forty- three boys and 
twenty- three girls in the two state schools, and thirty adults at night-school, 
some 150 youngsters of school age are truants due to extreme poverlv 
Many fathers want their children to help in the fields, while others as young 
as ten to twelve work in the textile factories along the ALoyac River 

This, then, is a cross-section of the rural schooling as it was in 1927 in 
Tlaxcala, which, it should be remembered, is distinctly one of the "better” 
states, possibly the best, in the proportion of children in school 

V 

Another enterprise is the Casa del Estudiante Indfgena, or "House of 
the Native Student ” To its newly erected buildings in the cajntal’s out- 
skirts 200 boys of purely indigenous stocks have come from the remotest 
parts of Mexico To qualify, the student, nominated by his state governor, 
must be pure Indian Mestizos are not expected to apply Under one 
roof are assembled Tarascos, Totonacos, Lacandones, Chamulas, Pimas, 
Papagos, Tarahumares, Tepehuanes, Yaquis, Mayos, Mayas, Ottomis, 
et cetera, from twelve to fifteen years of age They are drawn from the 
heart of tnbal life, to be taught Spanish, modem Mexican ways, and all 
else possible After three years, it is hoped, they will return to their people 
and teach what they have learned Boys who show unusual aptitude in 
any direction will be given further opportunities 
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The concept of the school has come in for much adverse criticism in 
Mexico It has been pointed out that the boys will either not return to 
their people, or if they do will relapse into their old ways, that the few 
years in Mexico City will not enable them effectively to teach their tribe 
what they have learned , and that, moreover, such learmng will be valueless 
and inapplicable to the tribe in its native habitat 

The replies to these criticisms are That if twenty-five, or even ten per 
cent of these boys can be made useful teachers — or citizens — it will be a 
net gain and the efforts of the school repaid , that, obviously, sending a lone 
boy back to his tribe would be to undo his years of schooling, but that he 
will not return alone — a " cultural mission ” will accompany him and revisit 
the place of his teaching at intervals , that, meanwhile, other boys from the 
same locality will come to the school and establish a continuous contact 
between tribal Indian and modern Mexican culture 

It IS Loo early to prejudge this undertaking However sound the adverse 
criticism appears, it would be entitled to greater consideration were the 
Government limiting its program for Indian education to this one school, 
or projecting its extension But nothing of the kind is contemplated This 
lone school is an experiment The new intelligence tests being worked out 
there alone would justify it Research is under way to establish a scale for 
the mental measurement of natives m \arying stages of development, many 
of whom knew no Spanish, so that reliance need no longer be placed on the 
inappropriate American modifications of Binet-Simon tests devised for 
modern "Western” civilization 

Besides being a laboratory, the school is a sentimental gesture, but by 
no means an empty gesture It is, first, a notice to distant tribes hitherto 
unaware of the National Government, or which, if aware, saw it only as an 
enemy, that the administration was solicitous for their welfare and purposed 
to include them in the category of citizens And when some of the chiefs, 
before permitting the sons of the tribe to depart for the unknown capital, 
first made the journey to Judge for themselves and returned approving, one 
gathers that the bread may be cast on the waters not wholly in vain 

Further, the emphasis on the indigenous is part of a definite policy in- 
augurated under Vasconcelos, revealed in the frequent folk festivals under 
Ministry of Education auspices On holidavs and other special occasions, 
exhibitions of folk dancing and music are given m the education building, 
or elaborate pageants in which thousands of school-children participate are 
staged m the stadium Girls in tehnana and china poblana costumes, men 
as charros and chinacos engaging in regional dances — these symphonies of 
sound and hue express the native passion for color and rhythm, and the 
Government’s purpose to give it the fullest play If these festivals are 
costly, they are the kind of luxury that may not be extravagance A further 
token of the same interest is that admirable pubhcation, Mexican 
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Folkvv^ys/’ edited in both Spanish and English by Miss Frances Toor, one 
of the teachers, whose efforts, first encouraged by Dr Gamio, have received 
the fullest support from Dr Puig 

Another distinct achievement under Calles are the agricultural schools 
under the Ministry of Agriculture Four schools — in Hidalgo, Guanajuato, 
Michoacan, and Chihuahua — were functioning in 1927 and three more were 
under construction as part of a program which contemplates one m each 
state They are open to the children of former peons who are now independ- 
ent ejidatorioSj and aim to spell the last word in agricultural education 
They represent the closest union yet formed in Mexico between the school 
and the life which those trained there will lead Differing slightly m detail 
and in environment, one may be described as typical of all 

On 2500 acres of farm land, some 200 boys between thirteen and sixteen 
come to a thoroughly equipped boarding-school They sleep m a large 
dormitory, eat together m a common mess hall A fine, healthy, promising 
group of youngsters they appeared after six months of healthful living there ’ 
At the end of three years they are to emerge competent farmers and ranchers 
The products of the farm are marketed for the school’s maintenance — it 
IS hoped that within a few years each of these schools will become self-sus- 
taining In addition to the routine crops of cereals and vegetables — horti- 
culture, apiculture, dairying, and every phase of animal husbandry is 
practised with the most modern farm appliances If the teaching personnel 
is maintained on the same level as that of El Meche school in Hidalgo, di- 
rected by a practical young rancher and graduate of Ames College in Iowa — 
Policarpo Garza — the prospect for the schools is bright They are the 
most conspicuous educational monuments of the Calles regime 

VI 

It will be noted that statistics are largely absent from this resume of 
Mexico’s educational endeavor They are omitted, not because of any 
question of their accuracy or inaccuracy, but because the ephemeral char- 
acter of much of Mexico’s reconstructive effort renders the data of a given 
moment meaningless A school opened one year may be closed the next — 
even before the ink that described it had dried A policy adopted by one 
executive may be — and often is — scrapped by his successor Notes on 
schoolmg m Yucat 5 .n, Morelos, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, and elsewhere, made 
by the writer m 1923 and 1924, are valueless now except as evidence not 
only of the instability of Mexican reconstruction to date, but of the elusivc- 
ness of a rockbottom of fact on which to anchor a record of permanent 
accomplishment A typical case is that of the Cruz Galvez industrial school 
at Hermosillo, founded by Calles when he was governor of Sonora, an 
important exhibit in the list of his gubernatorial achievements But when 
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he left the state and another governor succeeded him, the school fell mto 
neglect It required the founder's accession to the presidency of the republic 
to restore the school to its pristine activity and usefulness Other enter- 
prises were not so fortunate A scientific and complete survey of Mexican 
education is, therefore, an impossibility for any one person because time and 
its changes would invahdate his effort before he had completed his circuit 

It 15 more pertinent to consider the direction and purpose of educational 
effort And while it is particularly true m La tin-Amencan countries that 
elaborate plans are drawn and never executed, the paf)er stage in Mexico is 
past Popular education has begun What are its prospects? 

First, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that instruction is dependent 
on conditions that affect all Mexico, and subject to mfluences beyond the 
control of those directly in charge of the educational program Witness 
the economic stringency which reduced the budget well below the amounts 
expended on education in Obregon's last two years, and curtailed Calles^s 
program of establishing five thousand new rural schools ' ^ 

Witness that the chronic political evils do not exempt education* This 
IS particularly evident in the states, where instruction rises and falls with 
the character of their governors Most of them, as an earlier chapter on 
politics reveals, cannot be depended on for disinterested public service 
Some have actually, within the last three years, closed state schools, while 
the Federal Government was opening others — incidentally a further dis- 
qualification of the statistical record The total of ^550 new rural schools 
cannot be accepted as net for this reason, and because also, in not a few 
instances, an abandoned or moribund state school has been revived as a 
“new” federal school Consequently, no certain progress lies ahead if any 
considerable part of the educational program is left to states — a regrettable 
fact, since education locally controlled is more apt to meet regionally diverse 
needs Nevertheless, the total annual appropriation for education in the 
twenty-eight states is not far beneath the federal — some twenty million 
pesos 

While federal admmistration is not free from politics, it is incomparably 
superior to state administration But, clearly, an appropriation of some 
twenty-five million pesos is absurdly inadequate when the job is not merely 
to sustain an educational plant, but first to create one As it is, higher 
education, except for barely maintaining the university and professional 
schools in the capital, for seven years has been deliberately sacrificed — a 
decision from which it is difficult to dissent in view of the pressing needs of 
elementary schooling Certainly twelve times the present appropriation, 
which would be approximately the total government revenue, would not 
constitute an excessive educational outlay for the next generation Three 

* The (MlucaUonal budget under CoUea has been igas 131,963,813 pesos, 1926 126,699,727 

pesos, iga? $35,630 sSH pesas 
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hundred million pesos would mean a per capita expenditure of but twenty 
pesos — a fair method of estimatmg, since the task is not merely to educate 
the children, but the manhood and womanhood of the nation ^ Obviously, 
therefore, until economic reconstruction is farther advanced, and Mexico 
becomes more prosperous, anything beyond a fractional effort is a dream, 
and a majority of her children will continue as they are to-day, either without 
schooling or schooling so slight as to be negligible So much for the quanti- 
tative side of the problem 

Qualitatively, one may look for improvement if administrative changes 
do not prove too upsetting, and the trend is steadily toward greater conti- 
nuity and stability The most encouraging feature of the educational drive 
IS the enthusiasm among many executives and in the ranks which often 
offsets lack of experience and equipment One may begin with Sub-Secretary 
Saenz, who is the active directing head of the Secretaria, go down through 
such department heads as Enrique Corona, director of the Indian school, 
or Professor Ignacio Ramirez, head of the Department of Rural Schools, 
through the federal representatives in each state and their inspectors, to the 
majority of teachers, and find a very general and inspiring devotion to duty 
Indeed the extent of self-abnegation among the rural teachers raises the 
question whether whole-souled service as exhibited by such types as the 
school-teacher in San Andres Cuamilpa — there are hundreds like her — 
will not wear itself out in discouragement unless more active cooperation, 
which IS chiefly a financial problem, is forthcoming It may be asked 
whether the rural school program does not suffer too much from its ex- 
tensiveness, and would not in the end produce better results with greater 
intensiveness and less striving for a numerical goal 

Similar frustration lies in the size of the classes, with so great limitation 
in the number of grades that makes differentiation of pupils according to 
age and ability impossible Each rural teacher is expected to correlate his 
instruction with the life of the community Escuda de acci6n is the de- 
scriptive phrase for its highly practical objective The intent is excellent 
But in practice as I observed it, there was little else than the old routine 
teaching — of the Three R’s, geography, national history, with one child 
reciting while fifty were non-par ticipant The occasional chicken coop or 
weedy school garden emphasized, m my judgment, the remoteness of the 
desired end 

This brings up anew the need of correlating the work of the Ministry 
of Education with that of other ministries The village of San Andres 
Cuamilpa may again serve to illustrate the relative ineffectiveness of 
“schooling” per se 


* The per capita appropriation for elementary and secondary schools in the XJ S for ig24 was 
9i6 35 — exclusive ot private institutions and all colleges Statistical Abstract of the U S , 1025, 
P 97 
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The village tops a three hundred foot hill The water supply is m a 
barranca, a small caflon, at the bottom Every drop has to be carried up 
those three hundred feet after laborious lifting from the depth of a sixty-foot 
pozo (well) by means of earthen ollas (water jars) attached to ropes The 
domiEiatixig — the literally desiccating — effect of this obstacle on the life 
of the village is difficult to imagine It makes cleanliness and health well- 
nigh unattainable It conduces to greater drinking of the destructive 
pulque which is easily accessible from the maguey plants m the pueblo itself 
One wonders why this village was ever so located Its origin doubtless ante- 
dates the pre-Conquest Tlaxcallan "Republic,” when pueblo raided pueblo, 
and a steep hill overlooking the country-side was a vantage point not to be 
foregone But certainly no senous attempt to educate - — to "lead out” — 
the people of this village can forego an early remedying of its water supply 
Better abandon the rural school for four years and invest the four thousand 
pesos thus saved in motor, pump, and piping ^ Running water would 
prove more "educative” than the best teacher’s unassisted struggle against 
the odds erected hy Nature and man s ignorance of how to extricate himself 

Analogous conditions are plentiful Where it is not a deficient water 
supply, It 13 lack of communications — sometimes five miles of road would 
link an isolated village with a mam thoroughfare Of course the villagers 
should be stimulated to bring about manifestly needed improvements them- 
selves * But intelligent and comprehensive planning would suggest the 
advisability of often turning over a community for redemption first to the 
Ministry of Public Works, or the Ministry of Agriculture, or the Department 
of Health, or, at least, of their approaching it jointly with the Ministry of 
Education And this is precisely the "integral education” which Gamio 
preached and put into practice 

The impression that may be carried away from the present effort in 
education is bound to vary with the individual observer It is worth nbting 
that no less an authority than Professor John Dewey of Columbia, who 
visited the Tlaxcalan rural, as well as other schools, m 1926, was enthusiastic 
in his praise of them ^ While contrasted with the immensity of the task, 
the total achievement to date is not considerable, a definite beginning has 
been made Illiteracy is now estimated at some 62 per cent , and while this 
hgure ma> not be more mathematically exact than the previous higher 
estimates, a gam has undoubtedly been registered^ Checked against pre- 
Revolutionar\ days the improvement is marked But education cannot be 
disentangled from the Mexican complex While marching ahead, it has 
been, is, and is destined for some time to be, a victim struggling against the 
Mexican heritage 

* See Mexico 3 Etlucaliunal Renaiisanue, by John Dewey, in '‘The New Repubhe,” Sept 22 , 
igah 

> Boleltn de la SccretarliL de Educaudn PubUca, vc^ V, No 11, p 3, Cn 
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Mexico’s social illness is revealed m the illnesses of the Mexican people 
Their heritage of ignorance and neglect exacts an unmitigated toll in bodily 
suffering and needless death The chronological disparity betvieen nations 
abreast of modern hygiene and a country where thousands die annually 
without benefit of therapy is unmistakable While for a small urban 
minority, physicians, asepsis, and foreign-owned drug-stores ha\c existed 
for a generation, pre-Conquest practices prevail among the masses, to whom 
civiluation has brought some of its diseases, but few of Us cures Herbs, 
incantations, charms, amulets, and a variety of superstitious practices have 
long been the weapons with which the majority of Mexicans combated 
sickness 

The state of Mexican ill health was lucidly exposed in 1916 by Alberto 
J Pam, an engineer, who holds the unique distinction of having served all 
the revolutionary administrations in an important capacity ^ Panf s book, 
^'Hygiene in Mexico,’ ^ was an indictment m puiqiose and in fact against 
the neglect of national health under Dia/ With the premise “that there 
exists a precise and direct proportion between the sum of civilization acquired 
by a country and the degree of perfection reached m Us administration and 
stewardship of public health,” ’ Pam demonstrated 

I That the coefficient of mortality [the number of deaths per thousand 
inhabitants] of Mexico City [42 3] is nearl> treble the average mortality coeffi- 
cient of American cities [161] having similar population 

II That Mexico City^s mortality is nearly two and a half times greater than 
the average of European cities [17 53] 

III That it IS even greater than the mortality coefficients of the Ajiatic and 
African cities of Madras and Cairo [39 51 and 4° 15] respectively, even though in 
the former, cholera is endemic ^ 

Pam’s exposition dealt wholly with Mexico City, and only by implication 
with the entire country The capital, of course, presented the phenomena 
pieculiar to urban congestion, as well as the extremest contrasts between 
misery and affluence Put fully as grave an indictment could have been 
drawn of other Mexican cities and of rural Mexico had data been available 

* He was sub-secretary of cdiiration under Madero, sulmctiueiuly secretary of Lommerre and 
industry, secretary of foreign rdaUuns, secretary of the treasury, and mmister to 1 rante 

^LaHi^ene en Mdxuo ^Idem, p S *Jd£m, p 17, 

S 33 
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The unheal Lhiness of the Mexican people is due to a variety of causes 
which in this day may be reduced to the heading of “sociar' 

Under the caste system, little modified in four centuries, its serfs, living 
often literally no better than animals, could scarcely cope with disease But 
aside from sheer destitution, a definite heritage of bad habits nullified avail- 
able assets for good health 

Conspicuous IS ignorance of ventilation The houses of Mexican poor 
on the plateau have always been built without windows and chimneys The 
door alone serves as every kind of aperture, and the benefit of pure air is 
destroyed in an enclosed atmosphere vitiated by hours of human and animal 
exhalation 

This Ignorance extends to the aristocracy I have seen houses on Yuca- 
tecan haciendas ^ built by the hacendado for his peons, which lacked even the 
advantage in airiness of the permeable bamboo lattice huts, and whose 
only ojDenmg was the doorway 

The houses of the well-to-do are, relatively, little more healthful The 
type of construction of palace, hotel, and casa de vecindad is of rooms around 
a courtyard, cubicles in which the door into the patio is the only entry 
for air and light Within these cul-de-sacs the air is dead and sunlight 
cannot penetrate Cold, damp, and cheerless in wet weather, they are 
breathless m hot A window opposite the doorway in each of these rooms 
would transform them, but that, until most recently, was undreamt of 

Servants' quarters even in palatial residences are generally damp base- 
ment cells without light, air, or heat The janitor’s family in man> an office 
building cowers m the darkness under the stairway “That is what they 
are accustomed to,” is the almost invariable answer from master or landlord 
Precisely this attitude characterized the opposition to model tenements in 
New York only a generation ago 

Fresh air is commonly held to be dangerous — an idea still prevalent on 
the European Continent A deep-seated fear of night air causes the wide- 
spread and irrational practice of muffling the mouth and nostrils, and leads 
also to tight shutting of the doorw^ay when darkness falls Within, among 
(he poor, m a single room, which has served as a workshop by day, human 
beings of all ages and both sexes share quarters m terrible congestion and 
inevitable filth amid workshop odors, the smoke of a smouldering hrasero, 
the smell of cooking, the emanation of fetid breaths, the foulness of unwashed 
bodies, and the stench of excrement In one block in the Colonia de la 
Bolsa in Afexico City m 1927, I found an average of two families per room 
and one animal per person In one case eight persons and fifteen animals 
— a dog, a cat, two pigs and ele\en chickens — huddled in a room twelve 
feet square This condition is not exceptional I found it elsewhere in the 
capital, in Vera Cruz, Toluca, and Guanajuato It exists to only a slightly 
lesser extent in rural communities, where ample space and building materials 
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are available Figs, donkeys, and chickens make themselves at home around 
the family hearth Ignorance as much as economic pressure has made for 
such housing In 1923 the stevedore mayor of Vera Cruz, Rafael Garcia, 
showed me his livmg quarters of two rooms in one of which seven persons 
slept As evidence of political honesty, it was gratifying, and contrary 
to the not uncommon blossoming out m luxury of new office-holders But 
as a revelation of lack of knowledge of the elementals of living in the city's 
chief executive, it was lamentable 

Propinquity with animals makes for the chronic residence of parasites 
on the human body The varieties of lice — cephalic, corporal, and pubic — 
bedbugs, Licks, pinolariaj and other regional pests, in addibon to the bacterial 
diseases they transmit, are the constant source of skin irritation brought 
about by the incessant scratching of dirty nails Pediculosis is widespread 
Dr Roberto Medellin, secretary of the Department of Health, is authority 
for the statement to me that in the “disinsectization” practised on army 
recruits three grams of pediculi were removed from one individual 

Beds are unknown among the humbler dwellers of city and country A 
straw” petate stretched on earthen floor and the blanket, used by day as a 
coat, serve as bedding Such covering is insufficient during the cold winter 
nights on the mesa The campesmos he huddled together sleeplessly Small 
wonder that in the warmth of the morrow’s sun they gratefully stretch out 
their cramped limbs and drowsiness overcomes them 

In the warmer regions, vertical bamboo slats, an inch or two apart, and a 
leaky thatch form an inadequate shelter when a Niwte blows the chill ram 
m gusty cascades It would seem simple to fill up the interstices in the 
walls, and to make the roofing water-tight But it has never (with rare 
exceptions) been done and is therefore (with rare exceptions) not now done 

Paralleling the proscription of air are taboos about water Bathing was 
a frequent practice among the Aztecs, and probably no cleanlier race exists 
on earth Lo-day than the Maya It is something of a feat to find a stain on 
the white hmpilrs of the women or on the “pyjamas ” of the males of Yucatan 
to-day In June, 1923, I sat in the plaza in Merida for hours on several 
occasions watching hundreds of natives go by The women's feet were 
bare but clean After several hours what I took to be a spot on a white 
camt^a turned out to be a hole through which brown skin shone darkly I 
finally saw several whose garments were somewhat tattered, but they were 
immaculate tatters 

“Their bodily cleanliness,” wrote Santiago Mendez, one of Yuca tin’s 
governors in the middle of the last century, “almost borders on superstition, 
for they consider a person who does not wash his body every day not quite 
sane and reasonable ” A definite relation between the personal habits of 
Yucatecans and their healthfulness undoubtedly exists, though statistics 
are lacking 
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Aztec practice survives on the mesa m the ientazcalh or steam bath, but 
the pre-ConquesL bathing in lakes, nvers, and ponds of which the earlier 
Spanish chroniclers spoke with a certain astonishment,* has disappeared 

To-day Mexican workers are being reeducated away from the belief that 
bathing is dangerous to health Wrote LumholLz a quarter of a century ago 

A custom universal among Mexican working men, amounting almost to super- 
stition, IS Id avoid con tact with water when warm from their labor I could never 
induce them to wash their hands under such circumstances, as they were afraid of 
catching cold, or getting influenza or pneumonia * 

But apart from such inhibitory beliefs in regions where water may be 
plentiful, a large proportion of Mexicans encounter in the extreme aridity 
of the plateau a lonstant obstacle to cleanliness Failure to exploit subsoil 
water courses, to sink artesian wells, and to provide adequate storage for 
rain-water, has left a scant supply for ablutionary uses And for drinking 
purposes, the water has often become so contaminated as to be highly 
noxious 

A common water supply for the mesa village is a stagnant pool Some- 
times it is a mere accumulation of rain-water holding over from one rainy 
season to the next, and growing stcadil> fouler Sometimes it is a Liny pond 
fed by springs Occasionally it is a mcagerly trickling stream expanding 
into a shallow reservoir Often this water is literally invisible for the cover- 
ing of green algal scum Yet man and beast drink iL, and it serves for cook- 
ing and washing Of course, natives have through the generations developed 
a high degree of immunity to water which would be lethal to a stranger, and 
every drop of which is a microscopic aquarium Nevertheless, the polluted 
water kills many babies 

Shortly after my first arrival in Mexico, in company with a group of 
Americans and Mexicans, bent on an ascent of Popocatepetl, I spent the 
night in Amecamcca, lying picturesquelv at the volcano’s base During 
supper at the village inn, I inquired whether the water, standing in caraffes 
on the table, was "good 

‘‘Look here,” spoke up an oltl-lime American resident youYe 

going to be happy in Mexico, don’t ask wkether the water is ‘good,’ or where 
it came from It’s the best water tliev have It's fine, drink it ” 

Thus encouraged I did so In front of the hotel after supper gazing 
upward at the great snow mass turned crimson in the sunset, I glanced up 
and down the village street, crudely paved with small round stones In a 
central gutter water trickled Occasionally from some habitation an Indian 
housewife would empty the contents of a jar or bucket into the street Pres- 
ently the hotel mescro emerged and filled up from the same stream the water 
caraffes which were then set back on the table I experienced no physical 
' Viz Qavtfcro, op cU , vol I, vu, p 4ag, 'UnkDawn Menco, II, p 14J 
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ill effects — doubtless the melted snow-water entered the village more than 
ordinarily pure But subsequently I saw natives in town and village 
drawing their water from gutters much farther removed from the source 
Even where the water is potable, its scarcity dominates life In the 
capital the municipal supply is “turned off” at night, and in quarters for- 
tunate enough to be connected with it, the householder, before 7 PM, 
prepares for eventualities by filling basins, pitchers, or bathtub — if he has 
one Elsewhere ideal sanitary arrangements are next to impossible One 
cannot flush without water A sewerage system is known to but a few 
Mexican cities, and not wholly to any, and the disposal of human excrement 
IS fraught with constant peril In many towns the dram debouches into 
the street The dry air of the mesa checks putrefaction But the microbic 
contents desiccate and blow about as dust Attempts to combat this menace 
are singularly ineffective Street sweeping is seldom other than dust raising 
with brooms that are mere handfuls of untied straws, and so short that the 
sweeper bends double to do his w^ork A large part of Mexican labor is 
carrying water, picturesque when borne bv native women with a graceful 
olla on shoulder or head , less so when gasolene Lins balance on a yoke 

II 

The water shortage makes for greater consumption of alcohol 
Total abstinence in Mexico is jiractically unknown Many children 
are accustomed to drink from infanc> Some kind of stimulant is considered 
an essential part of the meal 111 almost every home, high or low In the 
lowlands the intoxicant, made from sugar cane, is aguarduntc (literally 
“fiery water,” which recalls the “fire-water,” the name applied by the North 
American Indian to the spirits of the “paleface”) 

On the Mesa Cenlral, the most denseh populated section of Mexico, 
ptdquc — “ the national beverage ” — is the fermented luice of the maguey, 
which includes several varieties of I he agave Stretching m endless rows, 
or growing haphazard, these crowns of heavy bluish-green leaves, each 
tapering upward into a needle point, often taller than a man, are the most 
characteristic vegetation of central Mexico 

The destructive effects of pulque derive largely from Us peculiar elabora- 
tion and the quanLit} of its consumption The magucyes arc grown from 
suckers that spring up about the parent plant, are transplanted into rows 
when two or three years old, and reach matunly after about eight years 
Normally the plant would flower into a stalk from twelve to twenty feet 
tall To make the plant productive, U is not allowed to blossom The 
heart is cut out in such a way as to leave a cavity, which then fills with from 
one to two quarts daily of sweetish aguamiel for as long as six months 
This unfermented juice, the shght nutritive qualities of which reside in 
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its sugar content, is not palatable to many Mexicans Fermentation is 
induced before the withdrawal of the liquid by introducing wood shavings 
into the plant cavity Inadequate covering of the aperture likewise gives 
access to dust and insects The liquid is tapped every day or two through a 
long gourd, called acocote The iiachiquero sucks it with his lips, creating a 
siphon The liquid filling the tube exerts a corresponding suction, into which 
the tlachiqiiero' s saliva is often drawn, thus adding a variety of bacteria 
The liquid is then transferred to a pigskin container in which the pulque is 
transported on burro back Lo the Unocal There it is poured into vats made 
of beef hides, hung on wooden frames No other containers, is the belief, 
will give the proper '^body Here fermentation is stimulated by adding 
various impurities, but generally this process Lakes place after the pulque 
has reached the city and passed through the pulque exchange What milk 
trams are to a modern American city, pulque trams are to Mexico City 
From the nearer pulque haciendas ^ burros and carts carry a part to suburban 
pulquerias 

Among the adulterants that are poured into the pulque are tequesquite, 
a chalky rock, nxt, a native plant that contains lye, vegetable parings, 
and sometimes even caninilla, or dog excrement, to increase the fermenta- 
tion Almost any dirty objects, such as rags or old rope, have somewhere 
served to "improve the flavor" of this popular beverage — for the com- 
plaints most apt to be voiced by the customer are that the pulque 
IS too "fresh," "sweet,’ or "pure ’’ In one of the beef hide tubs of 
the Unocal the so-called " seed " is made, in which a limited quantity of highly 
fennented liquid is kept, which serves to hasten the fermentation of the 
fresher liquid in other tubs 

Pulque 15 never bottled It is ladled out in the pulqueria\ from barrels 
which are seldom full> emptied and Lo which the newer pulque is incessantly 
added Though its alcoholic content is not high, — approximately 5 to 7 
per cent , — the beverage continues its fermentation within thegastro-intcs- 
tinal tract of the consumer, causing the putrefaction of its contents, impeding 
digestion, and creating a toxemia diagnosable through a symptomatic stupor 
Pulque IS in varying degrees a bacterial culture It may transmit almost 
every mirrobic disease known Lo man 

Despite general recognition of pulque's harmfulness, its abolition en- 
counters virtually insuperable obstacles , religion, habit, addiction, and 
economic reasons make for its perpetuation 

The origin of pulque is immemorial Tradition ascribes to it the decline 
and fall of the Toltecs While the Aztecs restricted its use,’ it was also an 
element in their religious festiv^als 

* “ Inlemperanre in nviblu was free to penplc* morp ihxn seventy vears old, while if RTown men 
Ixilow that age appeared in a drunken '^talL (festivities tjnepied) their heads were shorn clean in 
punishment Bandeher, On the SaciaJ Orgainization and 51 ode of Government of the Ancient 
MczicBins, p 6a5 
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At the aiinua.1 feast to the firegod (variously called Xiuhtecuth, Ixcocauh- 
qm, Cuecaltzm, and Ueueteotl) it was customary for the old men to drink 
ocih (ptdque) after pouring a libation thereof on four parts of the hearth 
But every fourth year, when the occasion took on especial solemnity, y oung 
men and girls and children also drank, the occasion being called Pillauano, 
which meant “feast on which children drink pulque ” ^ Possibly the Aztecs 
assumed a relation between the warmth of the fire which they were wor- 
shiping and the internal warmth produced by the beverage Its use, how- 
ever, was not confined to religious ceremonials, like almost every object 
supplied by Nature, it was utilized somewhere in a cult which was at bottom 
Nature worship — either a direct worship of the elements or natural phenom- 
ena, or of their impersonation in some idol 

The essential fact is that pulque traces an unbroken line through the 
customs of the Mexican people from prehistoric times^ and the ancient 
method of elaboration even to some of the most elementary details persists 
unchanged The long gourd siphon, the acotote, is the axolotl of the pre- 
Cortesian Aztecs, the tlachiquero who extracts it is the ancient tlachique^ 
The tinacal was the tinacalh, “ the house” where the juice was transformed 
into potency And the sign of the contemporary pulqueria is the gay flut- 
tering colored papers which, Aztec fashion, adorn iL 

So the Mexicans have always consumed pulque Its accessibility to the 
humblest, who need but tap a maguey, makes its use inevitable In con- 
siderable areas it is literally the only liquid available — good or bad It is 
one of Nature’s compensations, a spring set in aridity, a plant that extracts 
liquid from dry soil, a Philemon and Baucis pitcher Primitive man could 
not — cannot — rejecl it His sin lay in corrupting the gift 

It IS not surprising therefore that habits of intoxication have become 
rooted in the Mexican people Mothers m their ignorance and in the 
absence of milk, wean their children on the whitish pulque Starr, in the 
nineties, repeatedly found villages whose inhabitants were all intoxi- 
cated Drinking as an accomplishment of religious festivals has been 
preserved ^ 

So general is this habit that the incapacity of workers on Monday and 
their high percentage of absenteeism from the effects of Sabbath inebriety 
has given the first work day of the week the cognomen of San Luncs — 
“Holy Monday ” The Mexican factory hand’s output is lowest on Monday, 
and rises steadily through the week, the reverse of the American worker, who 
shows the effect of fatigue increasingly with each consecutive day of labor 

1 Sahagun (Jourdanet-Sim6on), op cU Lib I, Chap XIII Pillauano, from jnlli, ^children/' 
and tlauana, “to dnnk,’’ or ‘to become "di^ThLly intoxicated ’’ 

^Sahagun op at Lib I Chap XXXVII n i6 pfo is the Spamsh endinR 
■ Starr witnessed the lollowmR at San Juan /auLla “At eight o'clock there was a procession m 
the churchyard, the saint, dressed in flowing garments was carried about, itCLompanied by ban- 
ners and a band of music During the feslivaJ, everyone drank , even the lit He boys of eight or nine 
years * * * drank like old topers “ Indian Mexico, p ao 9 . 
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It lakes some Mexican workers six days Lo recover fully from their Sunday 
carousal ' 

In mesa villages m the late afternoon I have repeatedly encountered 
loquaciousness and good-nature indicative of a general mullmg with liquor 
divtno, the result often, I am convinced, not so much of deliberate imbibing, 
for Its effects, as of a repeated allaying of ihirst brought about by labor m 
the meridian sun Under its burning rays one must quench one’s thirst or 
die, and pulque ^ white, foamy, and cool, is always accessible And when 
one contemplates the conditions under which the natives of the mesa live, 
one inclines with Flandrau, to marvel "not, like the tourist of a week^ that 
they are dirty, but that under the circumstances they are as clean as they 
are, not that so many of them are continually sick, but that any of them 
are ever well , not that they love to get drunk, but that they can bear to 
remain sober " ^ 

In the economic field pulque is strongly intrenched This mammoth 
industry occupies nearly a million acres of agricultural land Much of it 
at present useless for other crops, gives employment to a million and a half 
people, and pays not less than ten million pesos in taxes Its sudden aboli- 
tion would profoundly affect administration, national and state, agricul- 
turist, laborer, retailer, consumer — and produce an economic cataclysm 
Since each plant, costing $2 00 pesos up lo maturity, gives some 300 litres 
of juice, an acre, which holds about 400 plants, yields Lo the hacendado S2400 
pesos of gross income The juice is valued on the farms at about two centa- 
vos a litre and is sold in the cities for from twelve to fifteen A hacienda 
which produces sixty barrels daily employs not less than sixty tlachiqueruSj 
ninety peons, and forL\ others engaged in specific tasks — or approximately 
three persons per barrel In addition are those who transport the pulque, 
and the employees in pulquerias^ cantinas ^ and jondas, the poor man’s res- 
taurants, of i/\hith there are more than 2000 in Mexico City alone 

In 102^ taxes were paid on a production of 2Q4,ir7,75o litres (litre = 
I quarts) The Department of Statistics calculated that year’s jier 
capita consumption in the nine ^Wi/wf-growing states (Hidalgo, Tlaxcala, 
Mexico, Puebla, Vera Cruz, Queretaro, Guanajuato Michoacan, San Luis 
PoLosi) and the Federal District, to be 458 hires, or one and a quarter litres 
daily® The consumption is undoubtedly much greater — for the large 
quantities consumed in the fields cannot be estimated It greatly exceeds 
that of other alcoholic beverages In the same year the total production 
and importation of wines, liquors, and spirits of all kinds was given as 

1 Observations m the textile industry nf Mexico indicate that the aver ait ^ output of the Mexi- 
can npcralives was between 6^ per tent uf normal on Monday 73 per cent Tuesday 77 per cent 
Wednesday yi per cent Thursday, 05 per rent Friday, and 100 per cent Saturday Robredo, 
Puntoa de Vista de log Industnalea de Hilados * ■ • etc, Chart g, p 

* Flandrau, op ni , p iig 

* Egladlstic a National, No j Feb 15 1925, p 10 
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42 , 848,035 litres — also a great underestimate, smce aguarditnU in the 
tropics, and mescal ^ distilled from a smaller vanety of agave, are made pri- 
vately m many hamlets The consumption of beer was 48,485,746 litres, an 
accurate figure, since it is possible to keep check on the output of breweries 
Reduced to terms of alcoholic content, the National Department of Sta- 
tistics calculated an annual consumption equivalent to 7 93 litres of pure 
alcohol per person in Mexico, compared with 4 20 in Holland and 2 31 in 
Norway ^ 

Excepting an occasional pulque magnate who has insisted that “the 
Indian works better after drinking pulque^" and the general agreement that 
in Its fresh state, in which it is seldom consumed, pidquc is relatively harm- 
less, I found no one in Mexico who did not condemn the industry as a na- 
tional menace Madero viewed it as one of the causes of “our decadence ’’ ^ 
Carran/a attempted to suspend the traffic but the attempt was short-lived 
and ineffective Calles publicly declared, “I am an enem> of pulque^ because 
it is prejudicial to the people ” ^ 

Yet abolition is manifestly impossible The efforts of the Calles admin- 
istration have been exerted in a mild way toward ridding the pulqut industry 
of its worst abuses, and mspecLion of pulqucrlas and cantinas has become 
increasingly stringent President Calles believes that progress may be 
achieved by attempting the gradual sulistitution of beer, which is not only 
excellent in Mexico, but brewed in model establishments, and the consump- 
tion of which IS steadily, though slowly, increasing At present its price is 
too high to make it widely available to the masses Taxes on pulque are 
being increased, and a propaganda campaign against giving it to children, 
as well as against alcoholism generally, has been undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Health This of course cannot be widely effective until sanitary 
dairying is generally introduced, and that in turn depends on the creation of 
a comprehensive water supply — artesian wells, aqueducts, restrvoirs, filter 
plants, and general piping Pulque is prohibited m the government agri- 
cultural schools, several boys have been expelled for violating this order 
The countrymen are forbidden to plant magueves on their newly acquired 
ejtdo\f and such plants as exist they must destroy But the prob em is too 
much entangled with every phase of Mexican life to give hoi>e for any but 
the slowest kind of evolutionary progress, however essential the destruction 
of pulque may be to the health of the Mexican people 

III 

In Other ways the Mexican diet is deleterious Poverty, first, makes it 
madequate Pam’s examination of the budgets of Mexican laborers shows 

A Idem, p 11-13 * I-a Sucesifin Presidenrial, p 237 

■ Quoted m El Dem 6 crata, April 6, IQ26 
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that the caloric content of the food they could afford to buy barely furnished 
the energy required by an Individual ‘‘at absolute rest ” ^ The insufficiency 
falls most heavily on the children, who, with few exceptions, are noticeably 
undernourished and enter adult life handicapped beyond repair Ignorance 
13 largely responsible The pioorer mother suckles her child as long as she 
can, and it is common for two and even three children of different ages to 
seek their nourishment at her breast When she weans the child it is on 
adult foods — tortillas ^frijoles^ bananas, and even chilts Clean cow’s milk is 
not available for the majority of Mexicans, and its use is undeveloped 
Even in welUto-do families children of three and four often drmk black 
coffee and are allowed to gorge themselves on meals and sweets The 
transitional alimentation for the infant in the shape of cereals and well- 
cooked green vegetables is almost unknown The large infant mortality 
may be ascribed first and foremost to diet 

The most detrimental factor in that diet is the caustic chile — whose 
almost universal use is also a direct heritage from pre-Conquest days Mex- 
icans of course develop a tolerance and craving for highly spiced foods, but 
that they pay the price in ill-health and death is evidenced by the extraordi- 
nary preponderance of gastro-intestmal ailments Of the deaths from all 
causes in Mexico City in the nine years 1904 -1912, 321 per cent were due to 
djseases of the digestive tract The enormity of these figures may be judged 
from the fact that in the United Stales in 1924 the corresponding diseases 
accounted for but 6 6 per cent of all deaths “ It is the relative proportions 
that are significant 

In addition to the character of the food is its quality Refrigeration is 
not a factor in Mexico The masses never secure Us beneht'^ The meat 
hangs in butcher shops exposed to dust and flies — a less serious condition 
in the dry air of the mesa than in the lowlands Food in markets has only 
now begun — in the capital — to be covered, in consequence of the vigorous 
methods of the Department of Health Outside the capital, and still to a 
consuleralile extent in U, the danger of contamination is constant Rotten 
fruit and decayed food are still offered for sale, and their lower prices attract 
purchasers Much of the food for the masses is prepared by unwashed 
hands within a few inches of the sidewalk or germ-laden soil And the 
manner in which Mexicans of the middle-class, of adequate means, will not 
hesitate to buy hunks of boiled fowl, enchiladas , and other victuals exposed 
at the railway stations after no one knows how much handling by unclean 
fingers, shows that disregard of elementary precepts of hygiene is not con- 
fined to the poorer classes 

> Pani, n/ , p 71 fu , p 223-230 

ipani op fj/ p 21S-Q pi^es the averope number of deaths m Mexico City i904-iqi 2 as 
10 Qw 4 whkh □[ the dices,ti\e tract lausrcd fi 407 1 U S Mortahlj Statistics, 1024 

pive the total dtalhs as 1,7?) quo while deaths [rum diseases of the diResiive system were 122,727 
P II5 
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IV 

Much Mexican ill health is due to venereal disease The comparison of 
8 3 deaths per ioo,ooo from syphilis m the United States in 1924, with 59 i 
in Mexico City in 1926 is suggestive, merely ^ Neither of the above figures 
includes locomotor ataxia and general paresis of the insane, which arc deriva- 
tives of syphilis But the testimony of Mexican authorities is conclusive 

The social background that makes for the prevalence of venereal disease 
was thus depicted by the historian Francisco Bulnes 

According to the civil register of Mexico City, 70 per cent of the births were of 
natural (illegitimate) children Violation of the women of the humble classes 
was an established and respectable custom Accordmg to the calculation of Dr 
Dominguez, 60 per cent of the population suffered with chroniL alcoholism In 
igiq the medical service of the Department of hducation declared that the majority 
of the children attending school were afflicted with hereditary syphilis The lower 
classes, in order to become still lower, smoked tobacco with or without marihuana, 
in the superior classes nirvana was sought ^ * by means of opium and its alka- 

loids and cocaine ^ 

The picture while florid is not txaggeratetl It is confirmed by other less 
rhetorical observers Writing early in the last Diaz decade, Julio Guerrero, 
jurist and publicist, calls attention to the fact that in the previous year 666 
new prostitutes had been inscribed in the Inspeccion de Sanidad ’ Dr Luis 
Lara Pardo, physician and student of Mexican social problems toward the 
close of the Diaz regime found that 12 per cent of all the women in Mexico 
City between the ages of fifteen and thirty were inscribed as prostitutes, 
a proportion approximately ten times greater than in Pans The actual 
number m Mexico, obviously unrecorded, he considered very much greater * 

The consequences to the physical and mental health of Mexico’s popula- 
tion he sums up in these words 

Venereal disease is so common that to reach adult life without having con- 
tracted it may be considered exceptional * * * 

To-day venereal disease has become so widespread Ihit onlj an infinitcsiiiial 
group of individuals who appear nearly immune to infection, may' In said to be 
exempt We may assert without fear of exaggeration that these diseases cannot 
spread further, because the population is already saturated wnth them ® 

Again Mexico is paying the price of ignorance, for as Dr Pardo asserts, 
*^in Mexico venereal diseases are considered as trivial as measles or whooj)ing 
cough, as illnesses to which every man must some time in his life pay tribute ' ® 

' See p 548 . 

* Balnea, El Verdadero Diaz y La Revoluadn, n 422-: Marihuana (Hot (.annabia salivaj, 
possibly at times mixed with other native narcotic plants produres hallucinatiuns 

< Guerrero, La Genesis del Crimen cn Mdxico, p 151 

* Lara Pardo La Prostituci6n en Mexico p 1&-22 

* Idem, p lyg, 227 ^Idem, p iSf 
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Dr Bernardo J GasL^lum, head of the Department of Health in the 
Calles administration, told the first Pan-American Conference of Public 
Health Officers, in 1926 

In Mexico * * * 6q per cent of the inhabitants suffer from syphilis , in the 
capital more than >50 per cent Of the prostitutes, who number around twenty 
thousand, eighteen thousand have it, in the population between fifteen and 
twenty-five years of age, ^5 per cent are afflicted with it ^ 

Mexico IS sick — gravely sick 

Venereal disease approaching the saturation point — with its unescap- 
able detenoratiun of the physical mental and moral fiber of the race, its 
devastating consequences to children yet unborn, its heritage of insanity 
and blindness — where one sees such woe as this, in a third class coach 

Further down the car was a most miserable, revolting family, bedraggled, dirty, 
clad in rotten rags that scarcely clung to their unwashed bodies The skinny 
Indian father, face with pock-marks big as raisins, and four of the children were 
blind, their cheeks streaked with tears and grime The mother carried the small- 
est child, the only one with sight, in her arms Its skin was a mass of open sores 

* 4i « 2 


Alcoholism which has sapped energy and resistance 
Digestive diseases which destroy vitality and effort 
Tuberculosis that is widespread — General Gasca, in 1926, found that 15 
per cent of the seven hundred women employed in the military factories 
had consumption in various stages ^ 

Malaria that saps the strength of the majority of tropic-inhabiting Mexi- 
cans 

Other tropical diseases such as Pinto and Onchocercosis, whose cause, or 
treatment, are as yet unknown 

Almost universal ignorance of the eleraentals of sanitary living 
Can It be doubted that, as Pam expressed it 

“The true problem of Mexico consists, therefore, in hygiem^ing the 
population, physically and morally “ * 


V 

A slender beginning was made under Obregon But the first determined 
attack on Mexican ill health came with the Calles administration Under 
Diaz the neglect of public health w'as in utter contrast to the luxury dis- 

‘ Quoted in Boletin del DeparLmento tic Salubndad, 1926 No 4, p 6 
■ Beals, Brimstone and Chill p iii-iia 

* Plan de Orgaiu/acidn T^cnica Industrial (an unpublished report) 

* Pam op i h , p lyi 
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played by the regime's beneficiaries In its apogee, the only hospital at 
Cuernavaca — show place and pleasure resort of the national capital's 
elite, and capital of Morelos — was thus described 

The beds have strong iron frames, but plain boards take the place of a mat- 
tress There are no sheets, no clothing for the sick and uounded, and when a 
patient is carried to the hospital * '•' * [his] clothing * * * is never changed and 
the only protecting cover is a blanket * * * In the general ward patients with 
open wounds were bunched with those suffering from infectious diseases Two 
convalescent patients, one suffering from black smallpoir and the other from ery- 
sipelas, took their meals from the same dish ^ 


In Callcs's second year the budget for public health was nine times, in 
his third year, fourlccn Limes, what it had been annually under Dfaz Fol- 
lowing are the federal appropriations 


igog 

$58^,022 1 1 

igio 

562, 8qq q6 

igii 

501,477 46 

1912 

561, 2M 71 

IQll 

741,154 q6 

iqi4 

781,060 21 

1015 

None 

iqi6 

None 

IQ17 

None 

IQlS 

i,8t)8,3g6 50 

IQIO 

1,087,401 50 

1920 

2,1 i6,qHi 00 

IQ 2 T 

2,564,072 50 

ig22 

■^,602,782 05 

ig23 

5,705,214 50 

iq24 

2,706,847 70 

1025 

5,466,750 20 

IQ26 

5,107,580 20 

1027 

9 , 401,547 50 


Working directly under the president, tbi Departnunt of Health began 
a vigorous attack on the most obvious foci of disease \ new sanitary code, 
giving authority to punish infractions of health measures, was adopted to 
replace the obsolete code of 1902 Bakeries, butcher shops, dairies, drug- 
stores, cantinas, barber shops, mesnnes, or lodging houses, and markets, 
which did not conform to prescribed standards of cleanliness and special reg- 
ulations for each category, were closed, and their proprietors lined In 1926, 
17,268 fines were imposed, totaling $462,^28 pesos Every month thou- 
sands of pounds of tain ted foodstuffs were seized and destroyed 

iBaerlcin, 0 ^ , P 214-5 
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The ciiange in the markets was noticeable When I first visited Mexico 
in 1923, those in the poorer districts, such as La Merced, were everything 
that a market should not be Food was covered with flies , some of the 
vendors were filthy, eating and sleeping went on in the food booths, dogs 
sniffed and children played with meats offered for sale To-day the venders 
are compelled to wear white protective clothing and to be clean themselves 
Foods susceptible of contamination are kept covered The stalls and aisles 
between them are kept fairly clean — though there was in 1927 still much 
room for improvement 

Especial attention was for the first time given the milk supply Foul 
and dingy shops, where milk was ladled out by unsuitably garbed persons 
from miscellaneous containers, yielded to new white and shining shops, 
presided over by spotless attendants viith their quart bottles arranged in 
meticulous rows Save two or three model dairies, which had long supplied 
milk and cream, chiefly to the capital's foreign colony, the industry had to 
be reformed from top to bottom It was not done without resistance The 
department was obliged to close 136 dames in 1925 To-day, evcepting one 
or two high grade dairies, which produced milk of so low a bacterial count 
as to permit its gradation as “certified," virtually all the milk that comes 
into Mexico City is pasteurized 

“Sanitary brigades” went to distant parts of the nation to combat any 
local epidemic Specific drives against cerebral spinal meningitis, bubonic 
plague, cholera, hookworm, and various epizootic diseases were earned 
forward In a determined effort to stamp out smallpox, which had been 
gathering headway, five million persons were vaccinaUd w two years The 
vaccine was made m the new Institute of Hygiene in Pop6tla, D F , a 
model of scientific efficiency and a fine laboratory for the training of Mexicari 
physicians in preventive medicine 

A campaign of destruction of the thousands of harracas^ the squatters’ 
huts, which infested the outskirts and poorer quarters of the capital, was 
undertaken Abandonment of 968 of such habitations, made of parts of 
crates, Lin sheeting, and branches, w^as compelled in the y^ear ending July, 
1926 

A vigorous drive to bring the masses to the public baths brought the 
following results m the first year (1925) 


No oj Persons Baihed Deloused 

ist quarter, 191709 3698 

and quarter, 2g,2gi 23,665 

3rd quarter, 37»77a 29,076 

4th quarter, 47 p 337 361O22 


Few of these reforms were accomplished easily They met resistance 
in many quarters The venders, experiencing for the first time the confis- 
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c 3 .tion of their polluted products, cla.niored loudly Several health inspectors 
were roughly handled The metropolitan press joined in protest, empha- 
sizing every untoward incident, and picturing the distress of the poor milk- 
men, whose adulterated or dirty milk had been unceremoniously dumped 

The opposition culminated when the department attempted to carry out 
the Schick and Dick tests respectively for diphtheria and scarlet fever m the 
public schools “El Universal” cartooned the head of the Health Depart- 
ment as a Herod seeking to massacre infants, and sentiment was finally so 
aroused that in deference to popular fear this useful work of immunisation 
was abandoned except when requested It had a tragic aftermath, however, 
in a Morelos village, where a corps of nurses went to combat an epidemic of 
measles Rumors of “death dealing injections” having reached the vil- 
lagers, many mothers unaware that no “injections” were contemplated, 
rushed their fever-stricken infants to the sierras Only the utmost tact 
secured their return, but not until nine infants had perished from the effects 
of disease and exposure 

Nine new public dispensaries have been founded in the capital in the 
last seven years In respect to venereal disease the department has aban- 
doned the old policy of licensing prostitutes which was, m effect, government 
recognition of the traffic Bawdy houses have been closed by insuperable 
inspection fees All efforts have been concentrated on the health aspects 
of the question With this in view, clinics have been established in various 
parts of the city where prostitutes are obliged to report every six days for 
examination and free treatment Their card records their previous clinical 
history The women are accorded the courtesy extended anv patient 
They are asked no questions except those related tn the medical problem 
and, in consequence, instead of fleeing from treatment, are rooperating by 
coming readily This is precisely what the department hoped to accom- 
plish So insistent is it on this policy that U dismissed a physician who 
treated one of the women contemptuously When ill they are sent to a 
hospital, and durmg convalescence are taught a trade, and, if illiterate, to 
read and write 

Prenatal clinics, clinics for children, research in tropical diseases, a vast 
amount of health propaganda by lecture, radio, motion-picture, and pam- 
phlet — conclude the summary of the Department of Health’s efforts in the 
first three years of the Calles administration The task still ahead may be 
gauged from the latest mortality statistics 

To give an approximate idea of the mortahiy from rhsease in Mexico and 
furnish some basis of comparative measurement, Mexico City data for 1926, 
the most recent available, are used No mortality data for Mexico at large 
or for other Mexican cities exist The companson is arbitrarily made with 
(i) St Louis, Mo , since it IS an inland city of approximately the same size 
as Mexico City, (2) Washington, D C since it is likewise the national 
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capital, and (j) the United States, since the corresponding data are not all 
available for the cities * 

MEXICAN MORTALITY STATISTICS 

Deaths in Mexico City from the commoner diseases — 1926 


(Flares indicate deaths per 100,000) 


Disease 

Mexico 

City 

Unitfo States 
(> 024 ) 

St Ixjuifa 

(1024) 

Washington 

D C (1934) 

Ccincer 

60 5 

' gi Q 

' 133 3 

II5 2 

Ccrebro-bpiniil Meningitis 

6 

a 

not recorded 

Diarrmha and hntentis 
(2 yrs and older) 

261 7 

7 

1 

, not recorded 

Diarrctha and Enteritis 
(Under 2 years) 

417 7 

27 a 

23 5 

25 5 

Diphtheria 

4 

0 4 

Q 7 

6 

Dvaentery 

10 


not recorded 

Erysipelas 

II S 

^ 5 

^ not recorded 

Influenza 

8 

5 

12 8 

12 5 

Leprosy 


OCOOOT 5 

1 0 0 

0 0 

Malaria 

as 1 

^ s 

1 T 

0 2 

Measles 

2 7 

8 6 

2 6 

c 4 

Pneumonia 

4228=' 

57 2 2 


118 7* 

Puerperal Infection 

16 ^ 


1 

not recorded 

S 7 

Scarlet Fever 

1 7 

3 I 

Q 5 

6 0 

Smallpox 1 

2 7 

I 1 

0 0 

0 0 

Syphilis ' 

SQ 1 1 

R 1 

not recorded 

Tuberculosis (Pulmonary) 

168 2 

78 7 

71 0 

106 8 

Typhoid 

ss 

67'' 1 

3 7" 

3 9 ^ 

Typhus 

4 7 

CNDOOOOq 

0 0 

0 0 

Whooping Cough 

16 7 


43 

3 I 


A compianson with the pre-Revolutionary decade is also instructive It 
should be borne in mind that medical science has made vast strides in twenty 
years and that, excepting cancer and s^T^hilis, the mortality from disease (in 

» The Mbxicah hput-cg were arnvul at from the mortality tables in the last 1 hrec tnmensual num- 
bers of igib and the first of 1927 of Lht Biilelfn del Departamento dc Salubndarl addin;; the totals 
of deaths for each diseast 111 tarh quarltrly period lht rate per hundred thousand is calculated on 
a populition of fioo qdo, i gcninms estimatL, sinic the department s statistics are for the mumci- 
palily of Mlx, u, and do not iiuludL the adjaicnt muniiipaliLies of the Federal Distnct The popu- 
lUion of Mexico City was 471 ooo m mu (La Higiene en Mexico, A J Tam Cuad I) The 
Mexican mortality per iqd,qdo errs therefore on the side of understatement The L S data are 
derived from the 1024 report of the V S Census Bureau The figures for rhe country at large are 
based on the “registration area, ’ which in 1Q24 imluded SB s per cent of the total population 
’ The Mtxi( an data for " broncho-pncumnnia and ‘ pneumonia ” were combined for comparison 
as the U S dUaMump all pneumonia deaths The Mexican data were lacking m the first quarter 
of igafi and were avcragetl from the remaining three quarters 
* Includes paratyphoid 
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the United States) is declining The following table shows the deaths in 
Mexico City from twenty diseases in the nine years 1904-1912 and 1926 
(No allowance is made for the increase in the capital’s population ) 


Disease 

1 

Average 19Q4 12 

ig26 

Cancer 

234 2 

363 

Cerebro-Spmal Meningitis 
Diarrccha and Enteritis 

23 9 

36 

(2 yrs and older) 
Diarrceha and Enteritis 

2130 3 

1570 

(Under 2 years) 

2190 1 

2506 

Diphtheria 

79 7 

24 

Dysentery 

48 7 

60 

Erysipelas 

112 I 

71 

Influenza 

100 8 

48 

Leprosy 

5 9 

5 

Malaria 

3 ^ 7 

51 

Measles 

136 a 

16 

Pneumonia 

2432 2 

2536 

Puerperal Infection 

82 7 

92 

Scarlet Fever 

124 2 

!□ 

Smallpox 

34 =; 4 

16 

Syphilis 

148 4 

355 

Tuberculosis (Pulmonarj) 

1 170 8 

1009 

Typhoid 

32 4 

SI 

Typhus 

642 

28 

Whooping Cough 

113 7 

ICXJ 


Only two significant changes are rcgistereil The decline m smallpox 
and tyjihus, both of iihich may be ascribed to the preventive measures by the 
Department of Health, respectively vaccination, and delousmg and dis- 
infection, which has been folloued assiduousl> m tyjihus rases 

The drop in scarlet fever mortality is not signilicant In the United 
States the mortality has been steadily decreasing since the firil statistics, 
but it IS a disease i^hose incidence runs an irregular curve with sudden 
‘'highs” brought about by epidemics The mortality in Mexico City from 
scarlet fever was as low as 8 in 1905 The same may be said of measles, 
which rose to more than ^00 deaths in 1925 and dropped to 16 in 1926 I twill 
be seen that no material progress has been made against the gastro-mtestinal 
diseases — which depends on change of diet, and involves economic and 
habit factors beyond the reach of a Department of Health in one year! 

It IS premature to discuss the future of health work Like all else in 
Mexico, its progress depends greatly on general economic conditions The 
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eight million peso budget did not escape a pruning of $800,000 pesos during 
the forced retrenchment of 1927, but the sanitary and medical services, 
being considered paramount, were not curtailed Only construction on the 
new Health Budding was suspended But even this went on, though some- 
what more slowly, when all the employees of the department contributed 
two days’ pay and tendered one day's pay a month regularly thereafter that 
the work might proceed This offer was characteristic of the spirit of the 
department’s personnel 

Restoration of health in Mexico likewise depends on far more than the 
utmost efforts of even the best conducted government department The 
task cannot be separated from the entire task of reconstruction It depends 
on achieving a higher economic level, higher standards of living, on a com- 
mercial and mdustrial revival, it depends on the discarding of deep-rooted 
habits and the formation of others — in short, on education , it depends on 
housing, irrigation, communications , it depends on national prosperity 

With full understanding that the three years’ work in public health is 
but the barest beginning, and that outside the Federal District the nation 
has scarcely been touched, the department’s material achievements are 
deserving of the highest praise It has gone just as far as the budget per- 
mitted enthusiastic and conscientious service to go Much of its personnel 
still lacks experience, which is to be expected m pioneer effort It is wholly 
likely that some of the lesser inspectors, among many, have abused their 
powers for personal advantage But for the first time in Mexican history the 
purpose to rout disease has been made manifest Whatever success has been 
attained has been due m no slight measure to the unswerving support of the 
executive, and his understanding of the paramount importance of striving 
“to hygienize the nation ” Certainly the nucleus of an organization has 
been formed which, if expanded to appropriate size, could improve Mexico’s 
health appreciably m a decade, and very considerably in a generation 
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It is difficult for a people, strong, free, independent, and isolated, to realize 
what the dominance or menace of another nation may signify in the life 
and history of a weaker neighbor European “powers” have traditionally 
faced others potentially hostile, and in their existence epochs of peace have 
alternated with the anticipated episodes of war Eut they have formed 
alhances and balances of power or secured guarantees of neutrality which 
insured, or seemed to insure, ultimate safety lncrtdil)le as it may seem 
to the average American, fear of the United States has been constant in the 
minds of thinking Mexicans since their independence 

A weak and turbulent nation, distracted by civil strife, in frequent clash 
With other countries over grievances of their nationals , a nation defaulting 
repeatedly on its external obligations in the days when the creditor states 
made such default a casus belli, a people, in short, struggling at all times 
on two fronts against its own internal weaknesses and portended foreign 
aggression — that has been Mexico 

Across an often invisible frontier the United States waxed steadily, 
assuming gradually by virtue of its nearness, its might, and its Monroe 
Doctrine the representation of all the world’s plaintiffs against Mexico, its 
dominance not offset by Mexico's lesser diplomatic, commercial, and cultural 
intercourse with other distant powers, or with insignificant states nearer by 
The "Colossus of the North” has become the transcendent fact in Mexico’s 
life as a nation among nations 

Nor has mere morbid fancy, in the Mexican view, creeled (he ‘^Yankee 
Peril,” the reverse of which in the United Stales is merely "the Mexican 
problem,” a detail of international polic}^ with which the great majority of 
Americans feel slight concern The United States has affected, modified, 
and shaped Mexico destiny in every decadt So Mexico's foreign policy 
has come to express the supreme urge among nations as among individuals — 
self-preservation That policy has become a defensive against dangers, 
which whether real or imagmed have assumed enormous proportions in 
Mexican admmistrative circles and in the whole warp and woof of Mexican 
national life 
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Fear of the United States was present from the start Less than two 
weeks after Manuel Bermudez Zozaya, Mexico’s first minister, had been 
formally received in Washington, he discovered annexationist ambitions 
in regard to Texas, and wrote his Government on December 26, 1822 

The haughtiness ol these Republicans does not permit them to regard us as 
equals but as inferiors , their vanity * * leads them to believe that their capital 

will be that of all the Americas , they have great affection for our money but not 
for us, and arc not capable of entering into any treaty which is not to their advan- 
tage * * * In time they will be our sworn enemies, and foreseeing this we should 
treat them accordingly from this day * 

His successor, Charge Jose Anastasio Torrens, advised his Government 
not to permit the American population in Texas to become preponderant^ 

Even before Mr Joel Poinselt, the first American minister had presented 
his credentials, “Mexico had come to look upon the United States as Us nat- 
ural rival and enemy ’’ ^ His reception was m marked contrast to that 
warmly welcoming H G Ward, the first British envoy Four years later 
Poinsett was recalled at President Guerrero’s request, leaving the belief in 
Mexico — perhaps unjustly — that he had meddled far beyond a diploma- 
tist’s prerogatives in Us internal affairs 

At this period a Mexican pubiicisL, Lorenzo de Zavala, shrewdly observed 
a profound truth about the foreigner in Mexico, which applied not only in 
that day — but ever since 

Very few are the strangers, who, after making great fortunes here remain , few 
marry into Mexican families It would appear as if they regarded their business 
here as campaign booths, as tents to be struck as soon as their affairs are concluded ^ 

Poinsett was followed b> Anthony Butler, whose only qualifications for 
the post, according to Justin Smith, were “an acquaintance with Texas and 
a strong desire to see ihe United States obtain U In brief, ’ writes that 
authority, “he was a national disgrace * + * personally a bully and swash- 
buckler, ignorant of the Spanish language and even the forms of diplomacy 
* ** * wholly unprincipled as to methods and by the testimony of two 
American consuls openly scandalous in his conduct “ ^ 

Mexico likewise asked his recall — in 1835 A few months later Texas 
revolted, and in the next twenty years Mexico was to lose in three successive 
instalments to the United Stales terntory exceeding half the national 
domain However great may have been the responsibdity and guilt of 
Mexican administrators, the stark fact of territorial loss remains, undeniable 

‘ Archiva Hi5t6nco Diplomitico Mcsilmo, No ao, p 154 

’ Lb DiplomBciB Mexiuana, vol TI, p 22 

* Rjppy, The United Slates and Mexico, p 5 

* Enstivo Hisl6nL0, vol I, p 20 

* Justm H Smith, The War With Mexiuo p 6a 
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and obtrusive upon Mexicans and unforgotten long after attendant cir- 
cumstances have faded from their knowledge * 

Indeed the version accepted in Mexico and taught in its schools assigns 
to the United States the rfile of scheming despoiler A characlcnstic — 
though moderate — presentation of that view by a historian whose partici- 
pation as a youth in the war gives him an added sentimental importance, is 
the following 

What caused the war with the United States^ Mexico had declared that it 
would consider the annexation of Texas a casus belli The annexation began to 
take place in 1844, and at the same time, giving as a reason defense against the 
inroads of savage Indians, the North American forces occupied the territory up 
to the left bank of the Rio Bravo Under the pretext of our opposition to rccog 
nizing the annexation of Texas, and another pretext of hnancial claims * * '•' our 
neighbor assumed the offensive and waged war against us with the little disguised 
purpose of assuring its conquest and acquisition of the immense stretch of territory 
which, in addition to Texas, was yielded * 

As not a few American writers have taken a similar vicw,^ and President 
Grant, a participant in the war, characterized iL as “one of the most unjust 
[wars] ever waged b> a stronger against a weaker nation,” * it is not sur- 
prising that Mexicans have nourished a grievance which establishes the 
United States as the historic menace Subsequent events have repeatedly 
lent themselves to a confirmation of such fear 

Verily, Mexico’s difficulties with the United States did not end with the 
loss of half the national area The threat of reinvasion, further partition, 
of annexation, was ever present Year after year, from the halls of Congress 
m Washington, echoed sonorous addresses aflirming the God-given need, 
right, and duty to proceed southward It was, as Callahan terms iL, “the 
interesting period of American history m which the shibboleth of 'manifest 
destmv,’ was adder! to the Monroe Doctrine of national seturilv ” 

‘ Spare lacks Lo enter extcnsneli into the Luntroversial question uf the ri^ht and of the 

war between the Lniled States and Mcxjiu The opinion widtlv held in Lht UniLcrJ Stales and 
nearly universally in Mexico is that the war was an almost unpruvotLd inrl premedltaled assault 
by the United States on a weaker nLi^hbor The fooLs as wlII set forth by a MexiLan, rranrisco 
Bulnes, in La-S GraniJm Mcntiras de Nutstra Hmloni ( I hu (ircat Uils of Our Hi‘'i(iry), md by an 
American, Justin II Smith, m The War With Mcxiio, the must cxhatistivc andaiUhi ritativi study of 
the subject, make clear that the blame for the scd'^sion of Texas lay dinosl cxdusivtiv with ihc 
Mexican politicians and military Texas s secession in t onscfiocni e uf almost intulirable abuses 
was analogous to the revolt uf any loluny against the oppression uf the mother iimntry Mexico 
failed to rccuf^nize the indcpcntlcncc uf I exas, and hv umtmuinir to harry that stale after its annexa- 
tion to the XJiuLed Stales ten years later, virtually foned the United States into war Tlit seizure 
of much Mexu an territory as part uf the peace however, ml unnaturally plated the I nited Stales 
in the positiun of pra^pinR imricnaltsL and obscured the Ladier issue Whatever blame riia> altadi 
to the United Stales esstntidlv Mexico lust the first p irt of her northern territory, Texas, because 
her rulers misj^overned it as hadh as they did the rest uf Mexico and the Icxans with a difT^rent 
bentaj^L and training, did not submit, rcvoltinK instead 

> Roa Barcena, Cateiismu FJemcntal dr la Hist de Mexu ri, p 22 () 

"Jay, A Review of the C auses and C onsequences of the Mexican War , Edward Mansfield, The 
Mexican War livermore The War With Mexico Reviewed, etc 

‘Personal Memoirs of L S Grant vid I, p Tj 

• Callahan, The Mexican Policy uf Southern Leaders Under Buchanan's Administration, p 135 
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In 1850 Daniel Webster proposed a protectorate over the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec to protect a concession for a projected railroad ^ The 
American minister, James Gadsden, who was sent to Mexico further to 
decrease its territory in behalf of the United States, was, accordmg to Rippy, 
eager for " the southward flight of the American eagle * * * and with few 
scruples as to the means of attaining the particular end in view ” ^ 

Already in the first quarter century of neighborly relations, diplomatic 
pressure in behalf of private claims, even before their consideration by the 
appropriate tribunals, was sufhciently common to cause Gadsden to com- 
plain about their number, and in the same month (September, 1853) to note 
that “more than nme tenths of the issues on private claims” arose from 
“palpable disrespect” of the Mexican law Yet this pressure in behalf 
of unjustified claims was backed by the power and prestige of the victor in 
the recent war and by a policy which Gadsden summarized as, “We should 
show on all occasions the sword, however covered by the olive ” ^ 

Two years later he wrote Secretary of State Marcy that “if proper t>, 
extension of territory, or other grants or commercial privileges are not 
acceptable as a means of settlement, resort must be had to the sword which 
will end in the aljsorpLion of the whole Republic ” ^ Other American agents 
in Mexico urged the annexation of the “isolated and unprotected provinces 
of Mexico “ on the ground that this would “add to the security of Mexico “ ® 
Forsyth, who succeeded Gadsden, urged in 1858 the acquisition of terri- 
tory on the ground of “‘manifest destiny’ supported by the inevitable, 
unchangeable and inscrutable laws of the creator ” ^ 

In a private dispatch he expounded the situation as follows 

You want Sonora? The American blood spilled near its line would justify 3 ou 
in seizing it * You want other territory? Send me power to make an ulti- 
mate demand for the several millions Mexico owes our people * * * You want 
the Tehuantepec transits? Say to Mexico, “Nature has placed that shortest high- 
way between the two oceans, so necessary for the commerce of the world * * * 
Give us what we ask in return for the manifest benefits we propose to confer on you 
for It, or we will take it ” ® 

Outrages against Mexicans in territory formerly theirs were frequent, 
unpunished, and unidentified For corresponding outrages against Ameri- 
cans south of the Rfo Grande incident to the chaos which reigned during 
and in the wake of civil war, likewise unpunished and unidentified, inter- 
vention was proposed in many quarters as the only solution The Demo- 
cratic platform of 1856 “was boisterously belligerent,” and both President 

* Rippv, oji cW , p 55 "/rirm, p 127-8 * Rippy, 0^ ct/ , p 133-3 

• In a communicaLion of Sept 18, i8sii quoted in Rippy op c*/ , p 136 
■ Apni iBi;'; Quoted in ( allRhan, op etl , p 137 

“Quoted in /dew ^ Callahoun, op tiJ , p 140 ■ Apnl 15 1858 Quoted in Idem 
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Buchanan and Secretary of State Cass evinced dissatisfaction with the 
amount of territory acquired from Mexico - 

Senator Houston of Texas in February, 1858, introduced a resolution 
providmg^ for the appomtment of a committee to investigate and rej>ort as 
to the advisability of establishing a protectorate over Mexico and Central 
America ^ In his annual message that year Buchanan asked Congress to 
authorize his use of the armed forces of the United States to protect Ameri- 
cans m Mexico, but the measure was defeated by a narrow margin ® Pacifi- 
cation, declared Consul Twyman of Vera Cruz the next year, could be 
accomplished only by intervention ^ 

Armed invasion by the United States was averted by the intense section- 
alism which preceded their own Civil War The McLane-Ocampo treaty 
which provided for intervention by either nation when “necessary" was 
rejected by the votes of northern senators, who presumabl> regarded it as 
favorable to extension of the slave-holding territory European intervention 
of Mexico looming, the United States showed its sympathy with the Judrez 
Government, but not until the conclusion of the Civil War was Seward able 
to make effective his policy of insisting on French withdrawal, a policy held 
in abeyance by the fear of an alliance between French Emperor and the 
Confederacy 

A period of good feeling in administrative circles, brought about by the 
evident friendliness of Seward to the Juarez Government, was liut fleeting 
Mexico had suffered too much from foreign invasion to allow confidence in 
American purposes and friendliness to take root In t808, tlic American 
charge, Plumb, noted a feeling of hostility to all foreigners which did not 
except Americans ^ Minister Nelson found this feeling more intense two 
years later The situation was aggravated by a troubled border along which 
robbery, depredations, armed raids, and reprisals continued for nearly a 
decade and kept alive mutual distrust ® Twice during this ])cnnd American 
congressional committees “investigated” and rendered damning and inflam- 
ing reports on Mexico Intervention was again advanced as ” tlie only solu- 
tion “ The Mexicans were deeply incensed by these findings and rebutted 
them vigorously Of the relative merits of the controversy Hippy writes, 
“Both groups were unfair and inaccurate, but the truth peihaps corresponds 
more nearly with the findings of the Mexican commissioners ” ^ 

Particularly wounding to Mexican pride were the repeated penetrations 
of American forces in pursuit of marauders, with the tacit approval of their 
Government Not less than twenty- three of these invasions occurred 

^ Rippy, oP ctl , p 213 * Idem, p aiB-ig 

*Jdem, p 217 ^Idem,p 189 

^ Idem, p 2&0 

* A graphic account is given in the chapter “Border Irritations,’’ 1868-1B77, m Rjppy, ctl , 
p 282-295 

’ Idem, p 288 
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between 1874 and 1882 ' Indeed in 1877 the United States issued an order 
to General Ord, commanding on the border, giving him discretionary power 
to cross the frontier ^ This order set Mexico aflame ^ Tension was, more- 
over, greatly aggravated by the refusal of Washington to accord recognition 
to Porfino Diaz, a refusal based not on any contention of the illegality of 
his accession to piower, or other conditions in Mexico, but responding to 
political exigencies in the United States The newly inaugurated Hayes 
administration, needing an issue to allay the bitterness sequent to its dubious 
victory over Tilden, sought it in Mexico Wrote John W Foster, the United 
States mmister 

* * * Certain gentlemen * * * especially interested m * * * the adminis- 
tration of President Hayes, had conceived the idea that m view of the tension in 
the public mind created by the partisans of Mr Tilden and of the disturbed condi- 
tion of affairs in the Southern States, it would divert attention from pending issues 
and tend greatly to consolidate the new administration, if a war coM be brought 
on with Mexico and another slice of its territory added to the Union * 

The situation presented strikmg parallels to the relations between the 
two countries forty years later The Grant administration, like the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, had been willing to grant recognition to 
the new government in Mexico, risen to power by revolution, to concede 
the de facto principle The Hayes and Harding administrations reversed 
the policy of their predecessors, laying down certain conditions precedent to 
recognition which Mexico must fulfil In both cases these conditions were 
offensive to Mexico as impairing its national sovereignty and were rejected 
In both cases public opinion in the United States, made effective through 
congressional opposition, forced the administration’s withdrawal from its 
stand In both cases the conviction that special interests and not the na- 
tional interest were being served by the executive policies became dominant 
in the United States In both cases President, secretary of state, and Ameri- 
can envoy m Mexico, all strongly anti-Mexican, were beaten Hayes was 
compelled to recognize Diaz, just as forty years later the Hardmg-Coolidge 
administration recognized Obregon In both cases the Mexican executive 
was able to strengthen and intrench himself at home by capitalizing 
Washington’s hostility In both cases Mexican diplomacy outmaneuvered 
American 

II 

Nevertheless, American power imposed itself irresistibly in another 
form Overt political domination was replaced by economic penetration 

1 Accordixi^ to a subsequent compilation by President Venustiano Carranza (Informe • * * 
Leido * • * Ante el Congreso * • igtg) 

■Foater, Diplomatic Memoirs, vol I, p Sg-go 

* Idem vol I, p gi (Italics not in ongmal ) 
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which earned with it the constant implication of a watchful American tute- 
lage over Mexico Though it came a little later, the industrial mvasion of 
Mexico corresponded to the era of railroad building m the United States 
But if the American empire-builders dealt ruthlessly with state and local 
government m the days of westward expansion, they were dealing with 
people of their own nationality who, within a generation, had by legislation 
largely curbed the excesses of rampant capitalism In Mexico no similar 
resistance was possible The Diaz Government rested on the premise that 
foreign capital was to have its way unhindered, that labor was to remain 
cheap and docile, and that through both Mexico’s natural resources were to 
be exploited While generous concessions were tendered the foreigner, and 
much m the form of land was actually given him, he also earned a large 
measure of his financial re\^ard Accepting the unusually favorable con- 
ditions, his brains, energy, and initiative developed what would otherwise 
have remained undeveloped He left his mark in a network of railroads, a 
great power development which illuminated cities and furnished them with 
transportation 

However, as has been shown, the Mexican people — as distinct from an 
infinitesimally small group — not only benefited not at all from this pene- 
tration, but were actually worse off after a generation of it than before The 
foreigner came in for his share of odium Diaz and his administration were 
in a sense but a native constabulary to keep the native in order — m his own 
country — for the foreign overlord There was little friction in the relation- 
ship of the United States and Mexico for a generation because Diaz was in 
effect the agent of foreign interests, and David E Thompson, the American 
ambassador, was as active in business as in diplomacy “Mexico,” says 
Rippy, “was rapidly becoming a land of large American estates “ ^ 

Wrote a correspondent to “ El Pafs “ m the closing Diaz days 

All the caciques joyfully rub their hands when an American prospector speaks 
to them about leasing lands The greater the amount of trouble they have, the 
more advantageous it is for them to lease their lands, as it is known all over the 
country that against an American neither reason nor judicial power can stand = 

“The amount of trouble” referred to, was the difficulty in getting away 
from the villagers land which they considered their own Thus were 
acquired not a few estates, the validity of whose titles was to furnish the 
basis for international tension, a decade later, when the fieople had risen 
blindly against the governmental and foreign rule 

Certainly the American stake was immense and its preponderance un- 
deniable In 1912, Marion Letcher, United States consul at Chihua- 
hua, placed the total American investment at $1,057,770,000 and the 

1 Rippy, cti , p 115 

» from a letter dated Meiico, May B, 1909, signed by Manuel ^zpiros published May 13, 1909 
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British at $321,301,800/ and the estimate of a British financial writer 
the next year is almost identical ^ As Mexico's total wealth at that 
tune was $2 ,434,241 ,42 2 , American investors apparently owned half 
of It ^ 

This investment, according to a subsequent estimate, was divided 
approximately as follows * 


Oil lands and refineries 
Mines and smelters 
Agricultural and timberlands 
Railroads 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale and retail stores 

Government bonds (not including state and municipal bonds) 
Banks, telephones, and telegraphs, light and power companies, tram- 
ways 


478 million 
300 million 
200 million 
160 million 
6q million 
50 million 
22 million 

10 million ® 


This large slake exerted a tremendous direct and indirect influence in 
Mexico The United States ambassador, Mr Henry Lane Wilson, did not 
hesitate to use his post to cause the suppression of periodicals which were 
anti-American An article — inspired by the burning alive by a Texas mob 
of a Mexican named Rodriguez, charged with rape and murder — entitled 
“The Cloven Hoof of ‘Dollarism, brought about the prompt extinction of 
“El Debate, “ which had published it, following a call of Mr Wilson upon 
Porfino Dia/ ^ 

In November, igio, the American ambassador demanded in writing of 
the president of Mexico action against the Catholic dailv ' E] Pais" and the 
“Diano del Hogar,'’ for their anti-American articles, and the Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs, Enrique C Creel, promptly suppressed them as 
“ unpatriotic ^ 

If these anti-Amcncan expressions w'ere an inevitable by-product of the 
surging anti -Diaz sentiment, the Madero movement was nevertheless con- 
ceived essentiall) in a spirit of friendliness for American democracy as a 
happy condition long denied Mexicans, and a goal which they hoped to 
attain 

Madero 's foreign policy was merely a mild reaction from Diaz's subser- 

* Mexican ^ ewbciok ig2o-m2i, neUnd (ed J 

’ Idem 

* Dunn Amern an FortiRn Ii vpslments p go 

‘ Figures [rum B;irL lU lit 1 urcigu and Domcslic Commerce^ 1^24 Quoted in Dunn, op ctl , 
P 9 ^ 

‘ This iigun owing lu I he rtLcnl L'clcnssUin nl the Iclephonc sv'^tem is now approximately three 
limes as large ind by igjf* the lotal Xmernan investment had acLording to a compilation by U S 
iDJlsuls reached 1 1 ^HgotlJ 000 

* Fnda, De la Dutadur'i d U \narquia \ol I p 1(12 

~ Wilson s letter was dated Nov 18, Creel s reply saving that the suppression had taken place 
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vience to the United States, which had failed to Lake into account, Madero 
wrote, "that each concession constitutes a precedent and many precedents 
constitute a right ” ^ 

If anti-Americanism was heightened as the months rolled on, this change 
was m no small measure due to the obvious enmity of Ambassador Wilson 
for Madero and everything he represented The ambassador was publicly 
hissed on more than one occasion ^ 

Even before Madero took office, and de la Barra was functioning as the 
national executive, Ambassador Wilson in two confidential dispatches to 
the secretary of state, as early as May 23, and again on May 31, 1911, 
expressed the fear that the Madero movement "might lead to a disrespect of 
constituted authority," and on July ii detailed the probabilities of Madero’s 
failure ^ 

Henry Lane Wilson’s hostility to the Madenst administration may be 
explained liy his antecedents and associations His appointment was due to 
the political influence of his brother, former Senator John M Wilson, Repub- 
lican boss of the State of Washington, a close political associate of Richard 
Ballinger, Taft’s first secretary of the interior, whose intimate relationship 
with the Guggenheims was made notorious by the revelations following the 
Ballinger-rinchot controversy The Guggenheims — the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company — had vast interests in Mexico They were in 
conflict with the smelting interests of the Madcros ^ 

No sooner arrived in Mexico in the closing days of the Diaz dictatorship, 
than Ambassador Wilson was surrounded by a small clique which, in his 
protecting shadow, was determined to get richer quicker and was not over- 
particular as to the means employed The group included the personal 
representati\e of an American petroleum magnate, a former judge in the 
Orient, a lawyer, a business man \\ho specialized in supplying furniture to 
government offices, a railroad official, a newspaper publisher, and a banker 
— Americans all They became known as "The Society of Friends of the 
American Ambassador " While they represented only themselves, they 
elected to speak for the entire American colony m Mexico 

It was as a presscr of claims for these friends that Ambassador Wilson 
made his first and repeated contacts with the Madero Government His 
associates had taken on the representation or collection of divers claims of 
various nationals On their behalf the ambassador of the United States 
insisted on immediate settlement His inability to secure prompt compli- 

’ La Sucesidn Presidennal p 223-4 After pivinn vantuis illustraticns pf Dh/'s subservience, 
Madero urged that Mexico work [or a fedcrdLiun of Lht five t cnLrdl Xmcrii an rcpulilics " For thus 
• • • they would become * • * our natural ally * * • while ilividud they run the risk □! falling 
separately into the hands of "iniiie AmhiLiou‘< power a? hapiKnerl in I’anima and we should obtain a 
dangerous neighbor whose prescnie would lonstitute a thread ' (Jdern, p 2ji ) 

* O’Shaughnessy, Diplomatic Days p ^7 

•For HeJ jpii 81300/2140 

' The conflict 13 detailed m The roUtical Shame of Mexico, Beil p 129-133 
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ance aroused a resentment he could not conceal His repKjrts to Washington 
increasingly reflected the bitterness of the thwarted concessionaires 

“Mexico,” he telegraphed on January 23, 1912, “is seething with dis- 
content — principally among the higher and educated classes * * * at 
this moment the area of actual and open rebellion against the Government 
IS not inconsiderable ” ^ 

The ambassador’s alarmism — directed against the one government 
which represented anything approaching a national desire in Mexico and 
alone embodied whatever prospects that country held for stability and 
ordered progress — was productive of far-reaching results It brought 
about the mobilization on the border on February 4, 1912, of the entire 
regular army of the United States In Mexico the effect was galvanic 
From the Rio Bravo to the Guatemalan frontier iL was interpreted to mean 
but one thing — disapproval of the Madero administration And lest 
there be any misunderstanding that this concentration might be for mere 
guard duty, it was followed by a mobilization of the National Guard, with 
a demand for quotas of volunteers, making a total force of 100,000 men 

Whatever may have been the motive of so formidable a demonstration 
of power, the effect on the fortunes of the Maderos was highly unfavorable 
It breathed life into every latently hostile group or person It encouraged 
banditry It actively stimulated rebellion In the opinion of a discerning 
American observer, it was for Madero “a thrust which it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to number with the wounds that killed him And it spilled 
rivers of blood in Mexico ” ^ 

Less than a month later on March i, the Orozco rebellion, financed by 
the Terrazas family, the land barons of Chihuahua, broke out in that state 
The ambassador’s messages grew steadily shriller On March 2 he urged 
Americans to abandon various sections of Mexico^ No other foreign di- 
plomatist in Mexico could find similar cause for alarm And while contrib- 
uting to panic and disorder, the American ambassador increasingly pricked 
the harassed Madero Government with every grievance, real, manufac- 
tured, or imagined 

It IS true that in the course of the Orozco revolt in the North, the Zapata 
rebellion in Morelos, and m scattered regions elsewhere, lives — Mexicans 
and foreign — were lost, haciendas were looted, and foci of lawlessness 
developed To the American ambassador these calamities were apparently 
opportunities which he missed no occasion to magnify 

On March 15 he telegraphed Washington whether 500 rifles and ammuni- 
tion could not be sent for self-defense to the “arms and ammunition com- 
mittee of the American colony ” * Having secured the United States 
Government’s assent, he ordered on March 22 m behalf of the “American 


'For Rel igiz 81200/3710 
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Colony Committee” looo Krag- Jorgenson rifles and 250,000 cartridges' 
The next day he quadrupled the number of cartridges ordered * 

Three days later he telegraphed 

Mr George W Cook and Mr Emanuel Beck, wealthy and responsible Ameri- 
cans in Mexico City, desire from patriotic motives and on their own responsibility 
to order an additional 1000 rifles, 1000 field service belts, and 1,000,000 cartridges, 
to be shipped with and in the same manner and for the same purpose,* 

The Department of State was " disinclined to accede” to the request of 
the ambassador’s friends, Messrs Cook and Beck,^ but a large shipment of 
arms went forward nevertheless, supposedly for the protection of the Ameri- 
can colony in Mexico City 

On May 3 the Madero Government deported two naturalized Americans 
from Mexico as pernicious foreigners, when it was discovered that a mail 
order business, which they had been conducting under the name of the 
Tampico News Company, was delivering arms and ammunition to Zapata 
Two of the members of the American ambassador’s ring were directors of 
this company One was Mr Beck, president of the Mexico City Banking 
Corporation, for whom the ambassador had solicited arms, the other was 
Burton W Wilson, an American lawyer, who was also attorney for Mr 
Beck ® 

On August 22 Ambassador Wilson reported conditions in six states to be 
"as bad as at any time during the two revolutions, if not worse,” and ” the 
Government apparently incompetent to meet the situation + + a Two 
hours later he desired to call the President’s attention to 

the growing inti-Amencan spirit of the Madero administration, which not only 
shows a decided preference for European markets in all lines, but i& harassing and 
discriminating against American interests, manifested recently m the lockout of 
the American emplo\ces of the railways, m the persecution of the Associated Press, 
and the one American newspaper in Mexico, in the Government's suborned deci- 
sion in the Tlahualilo case, in the discriminatory and almost confisi atory tax placed 
on the oil products at Tampico, and in the present attempt to annul the concession 
of the Mexican National Packing Co 

and suggested “a positive stand in all Mexican matters, m view of the 
services we have rendered to Mexico and our patience with the Government ” ^ 

On September 15 he transmitted a sharp note to Minister of Poreign 
Affairs Lascurain, listing a number of Americans killed in different parts of 
Mexico and again demanding the immediate settlement of a variety of 
claims, concluding with a peremptory demand for a 

< Idem 
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comprehensive and categorical statement as to the measures the Mexican Govern- 
ment proposes to adopt * * * to bnng about such an improvement in general con- 
ditions throughout Mexico that American settlers * * * will no longer be sub- 
jected to the hardships and outrages attended by a more or less constant state of 
revolution, lawlessness, and chaos * 

These messages were typical of the ambassador’s communications, both 
to the Department of State and to the Madero Government 

His complaints were answered by the foreign minister, Pedro Lascuram ^ 
After confessing surprise at the ambassador’s tone, he took up one by one the 
ambassador’s grievances In the thirteen reported killings of Americans, 
four of which had occurred during the Diaz regime, judicial investigation had 
been instituted in ten cases, in three of which men had been found guilty, 
and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment In two cases the accused 
had been released for want of evidence In the case of another, one Henry 
Crumbley ‘'His death was due to a fight with a peon who wounded 
Crumbley because the latter was making love to the peon’s wife ” 

The other cases were under investigation Three more men who had 
been killed, he asserted, were engaged in active warfare against the Govern- 
ment and filibustering 

Therefore [continued Sehor Lascurain't) reply] the attitude of the Mexican 
Government with reference to the prosecution and punishment of persons guilty 
of violence against American citizens has been adjusted to the law and it can not 
be made the subject for reproach, except as the result of an eminently partial and 
adverse judgment, which is not in keeping with the proofs of amity previously 
received and with the course followed by rhe Government of the United States with 
reference to crimes committed within its territory against Mexican citizens By 
way of an example, I mav refer to the following * * * Antonio Rodriguez, 
burnt alive in Rock Springs, on November q, iqio , Celso Cervantes, murdered by 
an American policeman m Los Angeles, California, the murderer having been 
acquitted , Damiin Rfos and another Mexican, murdered in Texas in November, 
iQio , Cruz Rodriguez, murdered m Del Rio by an American customs ofliccr The 
latter was acquitted because it was said that the victim was drowned m the river 
while escaping from his pursuers Nicanor Trevino, murdered m Galveston m 
June, igii, \ntonio Gamez, a boy, lynched in Thorndale in November, igii 
The above are a few of the many cases which prove the procrastination or indiffer- 
ence of the American authorities The Alexicans arrested at Segum on August 5 
of this year, wounded by the constables and sheriffs at Marion, Texas, and placed 
without medical treatment in a dungeon, where one was found dead on the follow- 
ing day and the other lost his reason, prove the injustice of the imputation of 
cruelty and insensibility on the part of the Mexican judicial authorities 

The Mexican minister then Look up one by one the claims which were 
the ambassador’s special concern The Tlahualilo Company, a British cot- 
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ton-growing concern that had, years before, brought suit against the Gov- 
ernment because of its failure to receive a delermmed amount of water from 
the Nazas River to irrigate its propierty Even during the Diaz administra- 
tion the company’s right to the waters which U claimed at the expense of 
thousands of small growers had been disputed Repeated court decisions 
had been unfavorable to the company The company’s claims, if not invalid, 
were certainly not beyond discussion 

The Tampico oil companies, Senor Lascuram continued, had not been, 
as the American ambassador claimed, victims of “a discriminatory and 
almost confiscatory tax,” or taxed ”ouL of an anti-American sentiment ” 
Oil, one of the great sources of wealth in Mexico, had, under Oiaz, paid no 
taxes The contracts entered into with several companies exempted them 
from all sorts of taxes, except the one paid by revenue stamps This tax, 
against which the ambassador Was complaining, the equivalent of three 
Mexican centavos (i^ cents U S cy ) per barrel could scarcely be considered 
exorbitant, since it was far less than the taxes levied on oil in California 
Moreover, this tax could scarcely be accused as an 1 1 - American, since it had 
been levied equally on English and Mexican oil interests as well, which had 
accepted it vvithouL discussion 

Concerning ”The Mexican Herald,” the evening edition of which, pub- 
lished m Spanish as ” El Heraldo Mexicano ' — this paper, formerly the 
recipient of a subsidy from the Dia/ Government, had become violently hos- 
tile to the Madero Government after its refusal to continue the subsidy 
The paper, not limiting itself to editorial hostiht\ , had commenced a terrific 
campaign against the Government, publishing false rc[)i>rts of an extremely 
alarming character, which caused panic throughout I he country The 
Government, therefore, suppressed “one issue of a ff)rcign mercantile con- 
cern, which speculates with the peace of the country ” (The issue in ques- 
tion had announced the disastrous defeat of the government forces by 
Orozco ) 

The directors of the paper took advantage of the opporLunit\ to suspend 
publication of the daily which was not profitable, and were pressing a claim 
for the supposed losses caused by the paper’s “suppression ” ^ 

In his contentions Senor Lascuram had both facts and equitv on bis side 
Attempting to convert the defunct ' Heraldo ’ into an American “right” 
was typical of more than one of the ambassador’s grievances fhe dig- 
CTimination alleged against the Associated Press was nothing more than a 
disagreement between the Government and the press assiiciation over the 
terms of a contract ^ 

The lockout of the A.mencan employees on the railways, of which the 
ambassador complained, was in reality a walk-ouL of the American railroad 

• The full text of Senor Lascuram's note is found in For Rel rgii n/rcwi 
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men, following the adoption of the Spanish language for use in tram orders 
This step was part of a general policy for Mexicanization of the lines, which 
in turn was a reaction against the long-standing discrimination against the 
majonty of Mexican employees in favor of a minority of Americans Un- 
questionably the pendulum was swmging the other way, but the Mexican 
policy in other nations would have been taken for granted, and scarcely have 
been made the subject of diplomatic pressure ^ 

Among other claims which the ambassador was pressing was that of 
$3,000,000 for Chinese murdered in Torreon — his interest in this claim 
being accentuated by the retention of one of his associates, Judge Wilfley, 
as counsel for it 

On January 7, 1913, Ambassador Wilson in a message to the secretary 
of state regarded “ the whole situation as gloomy, if not hopeless ” ^ A 
week later he reported that the ^‘^Madero Government was planning [plans] 
sham revolutionary uprising * * * in order to kill Felix Diaz and his com- 
pamons in prison, and to make it appear that they were killed accidentally, 
or to be justified in shooting them immediately afterwards ” (The entire 
Madero policy of forgiveness and amnesty was a refutation of this ambassa- 
dorial report ) The ambassador urged sending a warship ® 

On February g, with the seizure of the arsenal and the assault on the 
National Palace, began the tragic ten days ^ 

The attempt was a complete fizzle But for the grossest treachery within 
the presidential camp ten days later, and the active aid and encouragement 
of the American ambassador, the mutiny would have died on the day of its 
birth 

On February 10 Ambassador Wilson wired the State Department, 
“practically all the local state authorities, police, and rurales have revolted 
to Diaz * * ^ The fact was that the entire rebellious force consisted 

of eight hundred men, three batteries of artillery and the palace guard 
The next day Wilson wired that “public opinion, both native and for- 
eign, as far as I can estimate, seems to be overwhelmingly in favor of Diaz ” ® 
Later in the same day he wired that he was “convinced that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should send firm, drastic instructions, perhaps of 
a menacing character,” ^ and suggested that he be given possession of such 
instructions, or clothed with general powers in the name of the President 
But on the following day, Secretary Knox wired that the President of the 
United States was not convinced “of the advisability of any such instruc- 
tions at the present time ” “ 


* The diplomatic correspondence, orders, etc , of this railroad controversy are to be found m 
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Oti the same day Ambassador Wilson reported that he had gone to pro- 
test to the president against the continuance of hostilities and reported 
President Madero as "visibly embarrassed " The ambassador then reports 
that upon visiting Diaz he was received "iMth all the honors of war,” and 
that "the morale of his troops was excellent ” ^ 

During the ensuing days the American ambassador used his utmost 
influence to persuade the diplomatic corps to ask the president to resign 
On February 15, a delegation, headed by the Spanish minister, went to the 
palace for that purpose President Madero replied that he did not recognize 
the right of diplomats to interfere with a domestic question * 

On the very same day Ambassador Wilson reports that he "wrote a 
courteous note to Huerta,” asking him to remove a battery which had been 
placed in the block where the embassy was situated, to another part of the 
city "He sent me a very courteous reply/’ telegraphed Mr Wilson, "sa\- 
ing that orders in compliance with my request had been issued, and that the 
battery had been removed ” Later the same evening the ambassador went 
to the palace to confer alone with Huerta ’’ 

Mr Wilson’s r6le in these crucial days is revealed by a neutral witness, 
the Cuban minister to Mexico, the Hon Marque/ Sterling 

Mr Wilson has said since that " the Embassy converted itself into the center of 
all activities m /a\or of humanity ” I3ut in all truth, as I saw it, then and later, 
with the testimony of the Spanish Minister, Senor C61ogan, and the numerous 
proofs which had been accumulating since, the embassy was not other than the 
center of a true conspiracy against the Government ♦ * 

On February 17, the day before the fatal treachery of Gen Victoriano 
Huerta, Ambassador Wilson wired the State Department 

Huerta notifies me to expect some action that will remove Madero from power 
at any moment , plans fully matured, the pur[)usc of dclav being to avoid any 
violence or bloodshed I asked his messenger no questions and made no sugges- 
tions beyond requesting that no hves be taken except by due pr Dees'! of law ^ 

The following day he wired at noon that he understood that the federal 
generals had taken control of the situation ^ 

The coup had onginally been planned for noon, but owing to unexpected 
delay did not take place until i 30 P m The ambassador sent word that it 
had happened an hour and a half before the event 

"Not the revolt of the citadel, but the conspiracy of the embassy,” as 
the Cuban Minister puts it, "had triumphed ” ^ 

* For Rel igij, B12 00/6112 ^Ideiti 81200/6175 
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The mildest judgment that can be passed on Ambassador Wilson's rflle 
up to this moment j is that made by Edward I Bell, who perhaps more than 
any other Ajnencan is informed on what happened 

Knowing as I do how narrowly Madcro missed a triumph over the extraordinary 
dlihcultles and deadly enemies that beset him, 1 am constrained to believe that the 
least value which can be assigned to the unfortunate influence of the American 
Ambassador is still sufficient to have turned the scale ^ 

On the very night that treason had overthrown the Government, the 
leader of the citadel revolt, Felix Dia-c, and the recent head of the govern- 
ment defense, Victonano Huerta, met in the American Embassy, and under 
the ^gis of the American ambassador drew up the so-called ^'Compact of 
the Citadel,'' ‘^ince known in Mexico as the “Compact of the Embassy ” 
The diplomatic corps was assembled there at the invitation of its dean, 
Ambassador Wilson, and to it he declared “ Mexico has been saved ^ From 
now on we shall have peace, progress, and prosperity I have known about 
the plans to imprison Madero for three days It was slated to occur this 
morning " ^ 

To the astonished diplomats he announced the exact composition of 
Huerta’s cabinet To them the compact was read aloud The ambassador 
led the applause When Felix I)ia/ entered the ambassador cried out, 
“Long live General Saviour of Mexico ’ “ All were invited to step to 

the buffet and partake of champagne After Huerta and Diaz had been 
ceremoniously ushered out, one of the diplomats asked, “And what will be 
the fate of poor Madero? “ 

“Oh,” answered Ambassador Wilson, “they will put Sehor Madero in a 
madhouse, where he should always be kept As for the other [Pino Suarez] 
he is nothing but a scoundrel, so if they kill him it will be no great loss 

“We must not allow it,” said the Chilean minister 

“We must not meddle in the domestic affairs of Mexico,” replied the 
ambassador 

Not a word was spoken in reply The diplomats filed silently into the 
street, stupefied bv what they had seen and heard Said one of them 

“This Ambassador does not refuse to allow a rebel chief under the very 
roof of his government to plot the downfall of the legitimate government to 
which he is accredited He is a willing witness to the compact , he even dis- 
cusses the persons who will form the new government without a thought as 
to whether or not the matter deals purely with the domestic affairs of the 
country , but when the question turns lo the saving of the lives of two offi- 
cials whom treason and infamy are perhaps ev^n now discussing the manner 
of killing, he finds his position as representative of a foreign power does not 
allow him to intervene “ 

^ Belt, op , p 416 *M 4 rqucz Sterling op c-it , p 471-2 
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This policy of non-interference to save the lives of two men, which a 
single word from him would have done, Ambassador Wilson maintained 
After the butchery of Gustavo Madero and Basso, the Inicndcnit of the 
Palace, little doubt was possible that the lives of the president and vice- 
president were in the most imminent peril But Ambassador Wilson not 
merely did nothing, he adopted an attitude which indicated, both before 
and after their murder, that he condoned it 

On February 19, when the murder of Gustavo Madero was spread on the 
front pages of the Mexico City newspapers, Wilson reported the following 
mterview 

I went to see General Huerta this afternoon to get guarantees of public order 
and to learn the exact situation He gave me satisfactory assurances and explained 
that Gustavo Madero had been killed bv soldiers, without orders Gener.i] Huerta 
said that the President and Gustavo Madero had twice tried to assassinate him 
and had held him a pnsont r for one day He asked my advice as to w hether it was 
best to send the ex-President out of the country or to place him in a lunatic asylum 
/ replied that he ought to do that which was best for the ptaec of the country * 

Not a question about Gustavo Madero’s death — not a word of cau- 
tion lest “soldiers, without orders” also kill Francisco ^ladero 

Indeed the next day, February 20, the ambassador wired the Depart- 
ment of State that “a wncked despotism had [hasj fallen ”” Within two 
hours he telegraphed again, asking the department “immediately” to 
instruct 'as to the question of recognition of the Provisional Cio\ernmenL, 
now installed and evidently in secure position ” And he added, “It would 
be well to note that the Provisional Government takes oihre in accordance 
with the constitution and precedents ” 

An hour later he telegraphed the text of the resignation which had been 
wrung from Madero and Pino Suarez 

Even before the tragedy that was to transpire, two days later, the 
Department of State clearly sensed the ambassador's participation and 
responsibility Wired Secretary of State Knox in prompt answer (Feb- 
ruary 20, 1 1 P M ) 

* * * General Huerta’s consulting you as to the treatment of Madero tends to 
give you a certain ^c‘^ponMbllltv m the matter It moreover goes without saying 
that cruel treatment of the cx-President would injure * * * the reputation of 
Mexican civilization, and this governniciil earnestly * * * hopes to hear that he 
has been dealt with in a manner consistent with peace and humanity * * * You 
may m your discretion make use of these ideas in your conversation with General 
Huerta ” * 
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The next day, February 21, Secretary Knox telegraphed again that 
"the shooting of Gustavo Madero [had] caused a most unfavorable impres- 
sion" in Washington, and that "the President was [is] gratified to believe 
that there was [is] no prospect of injury to the deposed President or Vice 
President * * 

The ambassador, however, was apparently more interested in securing 
recognition than in following either the dictates of humanity or the sugges- 
tion of his chief On February 21 he telegraphed the State Department 

In the absence of instructions and in view of the extreme urgency, I assembled 
the diplomatic corjis * * * relative to the recognition of the new government 
* • ♦ My colleagues * * ^ agreed that recognition of the new government was 
imperative, to enable it to impiose its authority and establish order I shall accord- 
ingly unite with my colleagues, believing that I am interpreting the desires of the 
Department, and assisting m the tranquilization I am sending a circular telegram 
to all consuls * * * instructing them to do all possible to bring about a general 
acceptance of the Provisional Government ^ 

The Department of State replied as follows 

In mew of the statements and tenor of your recent telegrams^ the Department is 
disposed to consider the Provisional Government as being legally established 

* 

In order to obtain recognition, the message continued, the various gnev- 
ances of the United States against Mexico would first have to be dealt with 
in a satisfactory manner * 

Meanwhile every effort m Mexico was made to get Ambassador Wilson 
to intercede for the lives of Madero and Pino Suarez On February ig, the 
day after Gustavo Madero’s murder, the Cuban minister wrote Wilson a 
definite warning and offered the use of the Cuban cruiser Cuba, lying at 
anchor in Vera Cruz, to transport the deposed executives The president’s 
father, Francisco Madero, Sr , and mother, Mercedes G Madero, distracted 
by the fate of their son Gustavo, wrote to the diplomatic corps, of which 
Mr Henry Lane Wilson, by virtue of being the only ambassador accredited 
to Mexico, was the dean, asking for its intercession 

Finally MarJero’s wife, stifling her bitterness at what she knew had been 
the ambassador’s responsibility for her husband’s fall, called at the American 
Embassy Following is a verbatim account of her interview with Mr 
Wilson 

Q When did you have your interview with the Ambassador? 

A That afternoon, Febmarv 20, 1913 Mercedes, mv sister-in-law, was with 

me The Vmbassador was not in when we entered the Embassy Mrs Wilson 

* Fof Rel igi^ 8i j oo * Italics not m original 
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received us, and caused a telephone message to be sent to the Palace (he was 
with Huerta at the National Palace) notifymg the Ambassador that wc were 
there 

Q What was the manner and appearance of the Ambassador? 

A * * * Hij, manner was brusque At times Mrs Wilson tugged at his coat, 
apparently to try to induce him to speak, differently It was a painful in- 
terview I told the Ambassador that we had come to seek protection for 
the lives of the President and the Vue President “Very well. Madam,” said 
he, “What is it you want me to doi^*’ 

“ I want you to use your influence to protect the lives of my husband and 
the other prisoners “ 

“ That IS a responsibility that I do not care to undertake, either for myself, 
or my government," replied the Ambassador 

“ Will you be good enough then," I asked, " to send this telegram to Presi- 
dent Taft^ " 

I handed him a message addressed to President Taft, which had been written 
by the President’s mother and signed by her It was through the Ambassador 
that our only hope lay m obtaining communication with President 1 aft We 
supposed that the cable was in the hands of the government (the Huerta gov- 
ernment) apd that it was useless to expect that a message of this sort would 
be allowed to pass 

Q What was the reply of the Ambassador to your request, after he had read the 
message? 

A " It is not necessary to send this," he said But I persisted “ All right," 
promised the Ambassador “ I shall send it " He put the message in his 
pocket 

Q What followed after >ou had delivered to the Ambassador the message directed 
to President Taft? 

A The Ambassador said "I will be frank with you. Madam Your husband's 
downfall is due to the fact that he never wanted to consult with me ” I could 
reply nothing to this, for I had gone there to ask a favor, to plead for my hus- 
band’s life, not to discus^) questions of politics or policies with the Ambassador 

Q What els£ did the Ambassador sa> ? 

A The Ambassador continued "You know, Madam, your husband had peculiar 
ideas ’’ I said “Mr Ambassador, mv husband had not peculiar ideas but 
high ideals ” To this the Ambassador did not reply, and I proceeded to say 
that I asked the same protection and assurance for the life of Vice-President 
Pino Suarez, as I asked for President kladero Ihe Ambassador’s manner 
grew very impatient “Pino Suarez is a very bad man,” he said, “f cannot 
give any assurance for his safety He is to blame for most of your husband’s 
troubles That kind of man must disappear * * ♦ ” 

Q What did the Ambassador mean by saying that Vice-President Pino Sukrez 
"must disappear”? 

A I inferred that the Ambassador meant that the Vice-President’s life must be 
sacrificed I then represented to him that Mr Pino Suarez had a wife and six 
children who would be left in poverty in the event of his death 

Q What did he say to that? 
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A He merely shrugged hts shoulders He told me that GeneraJ Huerta had asked 
him what should be done with the prisoners “What did you tell General 
Huerta^ “ I asked “I told him that he must do what was best for the inter- 
ests of the country,” said the Ambassador Here m> sister-m-Iaw interrupted 
and said “Why did you say that-' You know very well what kmd of men 
Huerta and his people are, and that they are going to kill them *” 

Q What did the Ambassador say^ 

A He made no rtsponse, but turned Lo me and said “You know that your hus- 
band is unpopular, that the people were not satisfied with him as President " 
1 asked, “Why, then, if this is true, is he not permitted to go free and proceed 
to Europe, where he could do no harm^ ' The Ambassador replied, “You 
need nut worry , the person of your husband will not be harmed I knew all 
along that this was going lo happen That is wh> I suggested that your hus- 
band should resign ” “But if you knewol this in advance, Mr Ambassador,” 

1 asked him, “why did vou not warn my husband?” “Oh, no,” he replied, 
“that would not have been good policy, because then he would have pre- 
vented it " 

Q rhe \mbassador is quoted in an interview in the New York Herald on March 

2 1, 1916, as saving that you had requested him to ask Huerta to “put your 
husband in the penitentiary for safe-keeping ” Did you make such a request 
of the AmbassiUlor^ 

A No We discussed only the personal safety and the urgency of Huerta being 
compelled to keep his promise to allow the President and the other prisoners to 
leave the country 1 spoke of the uncomfortable accommodations they had 
“Hl seems to be getting dong all right,” s ud the Ambassador, “he has slept 
for five hours without waking ” 

Q What was the outiomc of the conversation 

\ When the interview was termmaLcd and we went away, we had gained nothing 
exLciUing the Amhaisador's assurance that the President would not suffer 
bodilv harm and his promise to send the message soliciting the intervention of 
President Taft to save the lives of the prisoners 
Q Was the Vmbassador's assurance carried out^ 

\ Pwo days later the prisoners were assassinated 
Q Did vou converse with the \mbassador in Spanish or in English^ 

A In English 

Q Is it vour opinion that the lives of the President and the Vice President could 
have been saved bv the Ambassador 

A It IS mv belief that had propcHv energetic representations been made bv the 
Ambassulor which it wis reasonable to expect him lo make, in the interest of 
humanity , not onl\ would the lives of the President and the \ ice President been 
spared, but a res^xinsibilitv would have been averted from the United States 
which was thrust upon it ^ by the acts of its then diplomatic representative 
in Mexico * 

^ In Ihe oninTxal Mrs Madcni wrote ‘him " 

■This inltrview look pldLe \usiast 15 igifi between Mra Madera and an \mcriLaii journalist, 
Robert JlammiirKl Murrw, who during the Aladcro and Huerta and at tlie time of the 

inlervie-* the Mexico correspondent of The New York World and rliinnjr the VVorld Mar 
headed ihe rnilul Males ComrmiLce on Public Information in Mexico Cit> The interview waa 
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On the night of February 22, Francisco Madero and Pino Suarez, shortly 
before midnight, were taken from the palace They were told that they 
were being transferred to the penitentiary for greater comfort But none 
of their effects were taken with them The two men were transported to 
the rear of the penitentiary Here the automobiles stopped The prisoners 
were asked to step out As they did so, revolvers were placed to their heads 
and their brains were blown out The officer in charge, who personally 
killed Madero, Cardenas, was later promoted by Huerta ^ After the mur- 
der, a group of men stationed in the doorway of the penitentiary, under the 
command of one Cecilio Ocon, the same Ocon who had participated in the 
butchery of Gustavo Madero, fired a dozen shots into the air* 

The Government’s official version, given out for publication for the nejct 
morning’s papers, was that a rescue of the prisoners had been attempted, 
that the automobiles had been fired upon, that the prisoners had sought to 
escape, and that in the firing both had been killed 

This variant of the Icy fu^a found no acceptance outside of government 
circles^ Mexico City was shocked with the horror of the crime, especially 
in \iew of the conspicuous magnanimity that Madero had shown to rebels 
against his Government 

The day after the murders, Ambassador Wilson telegraphed the Govern- 
ment's version to the Department of State, and the day fallowing, February 
24, telegraphed 

The tragedy of vesterda> evndentlv produretJ no effect on the public mind 
The city remains perfectly quiet and unolTicial telegrams indicate the same situa- 
tion throughout the KejiuMic, with few exceptions * * * It is quite evident 
that the people hail with satisfaction the present regime * 

Subsequently, the same da\ , he telegraphed 

I am disposed to actejit the Government’s version of the affair and consider it 
a closed incident ^ 


The incident, however, was not so easily closed 

Two weeks later, when Ambassador Wilson became cognizant of the 
storm of protest aroused throughout the civilized world, he attempted to 
justify himself He wrote to the secretary of state, Mr Bryan, as follows 

presented subsequently tn Mrs Madero for her approval as to its ujrrLLtness and was sworn to by 
her beture the viir lOiisul of tht UnlLcdi S[a(ps in Mcjnru ( iLy Xjiril ag ig2^ Certtfiefl original 
IS m the possession of Mr Hobert llammonil Miirrjv Hie inatenal, used here for the first time, is 
through the lourlesv of Mr Murray ami is lopynghted by him 

‘ With the victory of the C onstil ulinniilisl s m iqis C/lrrlenas fled from Meiico to Guatemala 
Subsequently he made a full lonfession It was published in La Nacirtn, Havana, April 24 iqi6 
’ A compilation of the affidavils etc hearing on the murders is [ound in Lus Ascsinatos de loi 
Sefiores Madero y Ihno Suarez by Calixlo Maldonado R 
■ Cfilogan, For La Verdad 
* For Rcl , igij Hiz 00/6^47 
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In my own mind I anticipated that a mild form of coup d’etat * * * might 
be undertaken [And further] I believe that in announcing publicly my accept- 
ance of the official version of the death of these two men * * * I adopted the sur- 
est method * * * of allaying that singular and perverse sentimentality which 
frequently leads to the commission of greater crimes as punishments for lesser 
ones ^ 

The ambassador’s struggle to secure recognition for Victonano Huerta 
as provisional president dated from the coup d etat As early as February 
21 he sent the following telegram to every United States consular officer in 
Mexico 

Provisional Government installed yesterday with General Huerta as Presi- 
dent General public approval of Congress in this city, which is perfectly quiet , 
reassunng reports come from other places President Madero is a prisoner await- 
ing the decision of Congress in his case Senate and Chamber of Deputies in full 
accord with new administration \ou should make this intelligence public, and 
in the interest of Mexico urge general submission and adhesion to the new Govern- 
ment, which will be recognized by all foreign governments to-day ^ 

The statements that congress was "m full accord" with the new admin- 
istration and that it would be "recognized by all foreign governments 
to-day," were false The request to the consuls to engage actively in Mexi- 
can political affairs by "urging submission and adhesion" to the Provisional 
Government appears to have established a new precedent in official inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another nation There is no record, how- 
ever, that the State Department offered any rebuke or countermanding 
order to the ambassador ^ 

On February 25 the ambassador telegraphed the State Department that 
the Associated Press announcement that the British Government would 
"refrain from recognizing the present legally constituted Provisional Gov- 
ernment * * ♦ had [has] made a disagreeable impression on the Mexican 
Government * + * and aroused profound indignation in the British colony 
In view of the depressing effect which any similar utterance from our govern- 
ment might cause," Wilson urged upon the State Department a statement 
which he had drawn up, implying that recognition was not far off ^ 

The following day, February 26, he again wired all the United States 
consuls m Mexico — this time to exert themselves "without ceasing to bring 
about the general submission to the Provisional Government " ^ 

Within a few days, however, an event of overshadowing importance was 
to disarrange completely the ambassador’s plans, and likewise to alter the 

■For Rd , igT3 813 00/6840, March, 12 * /dcm, 812 co/6325 

' AL lea&l none appears in Foreign Relations, 1913, and unduubLedly would have had any been 
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subsequent history of Mexico On March 4 the Taft administration retired, 
and Woodrow Wilson became President of the United States 

Perhaps the first inkling of a changed Mexican policy in the United 
States IS found in the ambassador’s protest to the State Department on 
March 9 that only a simple acknowledgment and that merel> “addressed 
to him as General Huerta ' had been received in answer to Huerta’s telegram 
of congratulations to President Wilson on the latter s taking office 

Meanwhile Ambassador Wilson’s reports minimizing the nature and 
extent of the revolt against Huerta, and his assertions of Huerta's control 
over all Mexico, were directly contradicted b> reports of American consuls 
On March i Ambassador Wilson telegraphed that Governor Carranza 
of Coahuila had “submitted unconditionally” and after listing other sub- 
missions, concluded with, “It looks now as though adhesion to the Provi- 
sional Government would be general ” * 

On the same date Consul Louis Hostetter telegraphed from Hermosillo, 
the capital of Sonora, that “conditions were [are] assuming a very serious 
aspect * * * the majority of the people in the slate are not at all in favor 
of General Huerta on account of these assassinations I of Madero and Pino 
Su^irez] ’’ ^ 

The next day, March 2, Consul-General Hanna telegraphed from Mon- 
terrey, “The State of Coahuila is in revolt ” 

On March 10 Consul Edwards at Ciudad Juarez telegraphed 

Reports from the south and we^t do not shon conditions improving Every 
indication justifies the claim of the anti-government faction and they arc daily 
growing in number It is also becoming apparent that the struggle now augment- 
ing [sic] will prove to be a real war ^ 

For the “real war” which Consul Edwards so correctly foresaw, which 
inundated Mexico m blood, the Mexican people from that day to this hold 
the then ambassador of the United States in no small mea^sure responsible ^ 
It IS for this reason that the detailed examination here made of the record to 
ascertain his innocence or guilt is essential to a study of the lelations of the 
two countries, which seeks to bring to the surface some of the cauM s for fric- 
tion and misunderstanding 

Ambassador Wilson continued to work unceasing]\ for the administra- 
tion he had nurtured On March ii he telegraphed Washington that Car- 
ranza had been defeated and had “retreated to Monclova, where his forces 
would [will] in all probability be dispersed ” 

“If any of our consuls have inadvertently been sympathizing with local 
activities agamst the federal government * * * they should,” he urged 

* Idrrrt, 9 12 00/6447 * Idem 

'Idem, Bxz 00/6521 *Idetn, 812 00/6611 

® His responsibility has been charged officially See, in^rr alia, Carranza, a Manifesto to the 
Nation of June ii, igis Pub in Memona de la Secretarla de Gobtrnaci 6 n, igi 6 p 311 
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“be instructed * * * to work for submission to the federal authorities, by 
which alone peace can be restored ’’ ^ 

Consul Ellsworth’s telegram of March 14, however^ indicated that Car- 
ranza’s success at Monclova was unquestionable ^ 

On March 28, Consul Thomas Bowman wired from Nogales, Sonora, 
that the rebellion of the Sonora state government seemed to be receiving 
enthusiastic and almost unanimous encouragement from all over the state 

Recruits continue to join the armed lorcefa throughout the state and there seems 
to be a real sentiment of patriotism behind the revolt Foreigners are generally 
well treated, and so far this office has received no complaints from Amencans as 
to the treatment accorded them by the state government Colonel Obreg6n 
refused to receive American recruits while at Nogales, and explained to this office 
that he was waging a patriotic war and wanted only his own countrymen to help 
him ^ 

On March ^o, on the same day that Carranza declared himself provisional 
president, Ambassador Wilson telegraphed the State Department that 
^‘the necessity for immediate meeting for the consideration of recognition,” 
was being urged upon him by his diplomatic colleagues ^ 

He repeatedly urged recognition "for the peace and good-wiU of this 
continent,” “upon the high grounds of international polity, American inter- 
ests, and procurement of peace and order m Mexico ” ® 

On July 17, Ambassador Wilson sailed for the United States He had 
been recalled Even the most fervent efforts on the part of his clique in the 
American colony, which deluged the State Department with telegrams, and 
sent a delegation to Washington, purveyed with a 39-page pamphlet,® 
setting forth the necessity for keeping him m office, could not save him He 
retired to private life on October 4 

Whatever may be the verdict of history on President Wilson’s refusal 
to recognizL the blood-stained Huerta on the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can ambassador, it cannot be doubted that the United States, as embodied 
m the Taft administration, through its representative, Henry Lane Wilson, 
played a decisive part m overturning the popular and democratically-inten- 
Lioned government of Francisco Madero Without the militant encourage- 
ment and support of the ambassador, the treason of Huerta would never 
have been conceived It would have died still-born in that crafty Indian’s 
mind, if indeed the thought itself had ever lodged there But from the 
moment of that fatal coup d’dtat of February 18 and the murder of the 

* For He! , iQij 812 oo/ti6ji ^Idem, 812 cx3/6g8D 
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president and vice-president four days later, Mexico was destined to be rent 
asunder, and the problems that might conceivably have been worked out, 
however blunderingly and ineffectively, were destined for years to be sub- 
merged in chaos 


III 

If the attitude of one American administration profoundly altered the 
course of Mexican history, it was to be further shaped, dominated, and 
determined by the Wilson administration 

Before long the Wilsonian policy of non-recognition of the Huerta Gov- 
ernment, of passive disapproval, and of allowing the Mexicans to work out 
their own destiny, proved too slow for the White House 

“It is now our duty," President Wilson had said in his message to Con- 
gress on August 27, "to show what true neutrality will do to enable the 
people of Mexico to set their affairs m order * * * We cannot be the 
partisan of either party to the contest that now distracts Mexico * * * 
Neither side to the struggle now going on in Mexico will receive [receives] any 
assistance from this side of the border " ^ Exportation of arms or muni- 
tions to any part of Mexico was forbidden “ 

At the same time the President sent former Governor John Lind of Min- 
nesota, as his confidential represcntati\ e to lay down certain conditions to 
Huerta, which called for "an early and free election," m which all parties 
were to participate, and the result of which all parties agreed to abide by ^ 
(President Wilson was demanding an impossibility bul he did not know it ) 
This and his further request that Huerta withdraw, Huerta rejected ^ 
From then on the Wilsonian policy became more and more aggressive 
On October the State Department wired Charge d'Affaires O’Shaughnessy 
to deliver immediately to the Foreign Office word that the President was 
"shocked at the lawless methods employed by General Huerta * * * ” and 
that "General Huerta’s course in dissolving congress and arresting deputies 
the President found | finds] it impossible to regard otherwise than as an art 
of bad faith towards the United States " ^ 

Less than three months after declaring his neutrality, President Wilson 
announced to the world 

Usurpations like that of General Huerta menace the peace and development of 
America as nothing else could , the^^ also tend to set law entirely aside, to put the 
lives and fortunes of citizens and foreigners alike in conbfaiit jeopardy, to invali- 
date contracts and concessions in any way the usurper may devise for his own 

* The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson vol I, p 4S“5i Idem 

* Foreign Relations, 1913 S12 cx3/864ia 

'/dem 81200/10637 . , , A 

^Idem, 812 00 /9180a (It IS not made clear why Huerta s dictatonal acts were viewtrl 
“as an act of bad faith towards the United States “) 
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profit and to impair both the national credit and all the foundations of business, 
domestic or foreign 

It IS the purpose of the United States therefore to discredit and defeat such 
usurpations whenever the\ occur The present policy of the Government of the 
United States is to isolate General Huerta entirely , to cut him off from foreign 
sympathy and aid and from domestic credit, whether moral or material, and to 
force him out 

It hopes and believes that isolation will accomplish this end and shall await 
the results without irritation or impatience If General Huerta does not retire by 
force of circumstances 1/ will bccojjie the duty oj the United States to use less peacejul 
means to put him out * * *^ 

And President Wilson gave notice on November ii that the United 
States would not consider concessions granted during the Huerta regime as 
binding on the Mexicans ^ 

What was Woodrov Wilson’s Mexican policy at that time? It is 
revealed m his own words by a statement that he made to Sir William 
Tyrrell, secretary of Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Secretary, who was 
visiting the United States 

“When 1 go back to England,” said the Englishman, “I shall be asked to 
explain your Mexican policj Can you tell me what it is ?” 

President Wilson looked at him earnestly and said, in his most decisive man- 
ner 

“I am going to teach the South American republics to elect good men*” 

“Yes,” replied Sir William, “but, Mr President, I shall have to explain this 
to Englishmen, who, as vou know, lack imagination They cannot see what is 
the difference between Huerta, Carranza, and Villa ” 

The only answer he could obtain was that Carranza was the best of the three 
and that Villa was not so bad as he had been painted But the phrase that re- 
mained with the British diplomat was that one so characteristically Wilsonian 
“I propose to teach the South American republics to elect good men'” In its 
attitude, its phrasing, it held the key to much Wilson history^ 

By January, 1914, Secretary of State Bryan announced that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was convinced that there would be “a more hope- 
ful prospect of peace, of the security of property, and of the early payment 
of foreign obligations,” ^ if the contenders from the North were victorious 
No one in Mexico City, he asserted, would do other “ than try to perpetuate 
and strengthen the selfish, oligarchical, and military interests” embodied m 
the Huerta Government, and that the President no longer felt justified in 

^ For Rel 1Q14 S12 □o/ii44^d (This rncssiffc was sen! on Nov 24 to all the governments 

of the world through the 1 1 S ombassies and legations Itilits not in original ) 

* O’Shdughneshy, op nt p 47 

* Hendrick life and Letlers of Walter H Ptige p 204-205 
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Staying neutral He therefore was about to lift the embargo on arms to 
Mexico, so that those in revolt against Huerta could secure them ‘ 

On February i6 Wilham G Benton, an Englishman, whose property in 
Chihuahua had been "confiscated” by Villa, went to see that general to 
protest He was there killed under circumstances which have never been 
fully elucidated Villa declared that Benton had threatened him, that Villa 
had disarmed Benton, and caused him to be tried by a summary court- 
martial, which had passed sentence of death on the Englishman ^ 

The United States, pressed by Great Britain, made urgent representa- 
tions to Villa and Carranza Villa ignored them ^ Carranza maintained 
that he would not accept representations made by other powers in behalf 
of their nationals through the United States , and that the proper method 
for other powers was to accredit representatives to him as the first chief of 
the Constitutionalist Army ^ Despite every effort, the United Stales could 
not even obtain the exhumation of Benton's body and its return to his 
widow ^ In his first message to congress m 1917, after becoming Constitu- 
tionalist President, Carranza cited his conduct of the Benton incident as 
illustrative of his foreign policy ® 

The Benton case, though merely one of Villa's murders, was more 
salient because the victim was an Englishman A far greater number of 
victims were Chinese and Spaniards 

On a question of property, the "confiscation" of "El Desengafto," a 
mine in Durango, by Villa, in January, 1914, Carranza reaffirmed his posi- 
tion On March 12 he wrote that in these "lamentable events," such as the 
Benton case, and the Desengano mine, the nations affected (Great Britain 
and Spam) could not expect redress from him since they had recognized 
Huerta, that they could, however, extra-olhcially make representations to 
him (Carranza), hut had no right to make them through the United States ^ 
On February 3, President Wilson lifted the embargo on arms This 
move gave material aid to the Constitutionalists ^ 

President Wilson was furnished a further opportunity against the Huerta 
regime by an unexpected incident 

On April 9, the paymaster and crew of the whaleboat of the U S S 
Dolphin, flying the United States flag at bow and stern, were engaged in 
loading gasolme at Tampico They were arrested, and marched to lail on 


^ Secretary of State Bryan tn all rliplnmalK missiim'^ iif Ibe U S Jan 31 1514 For Rcl , 
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the ground that they had landed in a forbidden military zone An hour and 
a half later, the commanding general m Tampico, Ignacio Morelos Zaragoza, 
heard of the arrest, released the men, and apologized 

Admiral Mayo, however, demanded more formal reparation — assur- 
ance that the officer responsible would be severely punished, and that the 
Huerta Government “publicly hoist the Amencan flag in a prominent posi- 
tion on the shore and salute it with twenty-one guns,” which salute would 
be returned Mayo gave a twenty-four-hour ultimatum for compliance 
The Wilson administration backed up the admiral Huerta replied that 
he considered the apology of the commanding general, coupled with the 
prompt arrest of the offending officer, sufficient, since the marines had had 
no right to land He expressed his willingness, however, to salute the 
American flag, provided the salute were returned gun for gun, and to punish 
the officer if investigation showed him to have transgressed The United 
States declined to accept this, as well as Huerta's proposal that the whole 
matter be referred to the Hague Tribunal Huerta also recalled that the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo provided for arbitration of disputes between 
the two countries ^ 

On April 14 Secretary of the Navy Daniels ordered the Atlantic Fleet, 
with the first regiment of marines, into Mexican waters ^ 

On April 20 the President appeared before a joint session of Congress 
After recounting the refusal of the Huerta Government to give satisfaction 
in the form demanded, he added that the incident could “not be regarded 
as a trivial one,” that “it was not an isolated case,” that “a senes of inci- 
dents had [have] occurred * * * to show a disregard for the dignity and 
rights” of the United States He cited as one of these incidents “A few 
days after the incident at Tampico an orderly from the U S S Minnesota 
was arrested at Vera Cruz while ashore m uniform to obtain the ship’s mail 
and was for a time thrown into jail ” 

The President therefore asked the approval of Congress, “to use the 
armed forces of the United States,” to secure redress ^ 

That President Wilson was not unwilling to use this incident to hasten 
the ousting of Huerta, who had not yielded to the policy of “watchful wait- 
ing” as quickly as President Wilson hoped, would appear from Admiral 
Fletcher’s dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy four days previous to the 
President s message to Congress 

About 10 A M on April ii, while m the postolfice at Vera Cruz, a mail orderly 
from the Minnesota got into a discussion with a Mexican mail orderly of the i 8 th 
battalion They could not understand each other and the policeman, in order to 
avoid a possible disturbance, directed them both to come with him to the station 
The police judge, upon hearing the statement of the police officer, at once told our 
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mail orderly he was not at fault and would not be detained The Mexican mail 
orderly was found at fault by the judge and w'as detained and turned over to the 
military authorities and w as given proper punishment 7 he athtude of the Mexican 
authorihes was correct, there u no cause for complaint against them and the tnetdeni 
tJ without significance ^ 

Late on the very night that the President had delivered his message to 
Congress the State Department was notified that the Hamburg- American 
Line steamer Ypiranga was due to arrive at Vera Cruz the following day 
with two hundred machine-guns and fifteen million cartridges, and that 
thirty cars were ready to transport these munitions inland * 

At two- thirty in the morning Mr Bryan roused Mr Tumulty, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, from sleep They communicated with Secretary Daniels, 
and likewise awakened the President at the White House Bryan informed 
the President of the arrival of the munitions ship Mr Bryan and Mr 
Daniels, on being asked their opinion by" President Wilson, agreed that 
“immediate action should be taken to prevent the German ship from landing 
its cargo “ Without a moment’s delay, the President said 

“Daniels, send this message to Admiral Mayo ‘ Take Vera Cruz at 
once ’ ” ^ 

In seizing Vera Cruz some two hundred Mexicans, chiefly young cadets 
in the naval school, and twenty-one American sailors and marines, were 
killed Wrote Mrs O'bhaughnessy at that lime 

We are at war American and Mexican blood flowed in the street'- of Vera Cruz 
today * * * We have certainly trampled on the treaty of GuiLdalu[ie Hidalgo 
after 1848, providing that all disputes should be submitted first for arbitration 
So sing me no songs of treaty rights ! ^ 

The attack on Huerta by the armed forces of the United States clearly 
sealed General Huerta’s doom and the triumph of the “ Constituttonalist” 
cause Yet the next day Carranza telegraphed the State Department an 
emphatic protest against “the invasion of our territory,” as ' violating the 
rights that constitute our existence as a free and independert sovereign 
entity ” ® 

Meanwhile Huerta had handed Charge O’Shaughnessy his passports, 
severing all diplomatic relations “ All Mexican factions, however hostile 
to each other, were opposed to the landing of American forces on Mexican 
soil 
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In thi3 situation President Wilson invited the diplomatic representatives 
of Argentina, Brazil^ and Chile, who on April 25 officially tendered their 
good offices to effect if possible a settlement of the difficulties between the 
United States and Mexico The United States accepted Huerta accepted 
The Constitutionalists accepted only on condition that no issues would be 
taken up but the differences between the United States and Huerta 

The Ldtin-Amencan mediators proposed that a provisional president 
be selected by Huerta \ turning over his government to the secretary of 
foreign relations, who would name a cabinet composed of one Huertist, one 
Constitutionalist, and two neutrals ' 

President Wilson, however, contended that it would be futile to set up a 
provisional authority which would be neutral ''It must, to be successful/’ 
he contended, ‘'be actually, avowedly, and sincerely in favor of the neces- 
sary agrarian and political reforms, and * * * be pledged to their immedi- 
ate formulation * * “ The Constitutionalists alone, he further insisted, 

could be considered as the successors to the Government of Mexico ^ 

Nevertheless, Carranza declined the mediators' request for a suspension 
of hostilities between the Constitutionalists and Huerta forces, denied the 
mediators’ right to deal with it on the ground that it was purely an internal 
affair of Mexico's, and so likeivise categorized the establishment of a new 
provisional government and the discussion of the land question in Mexico 
Only matters affecting the international relations of Mexico were in his view 
in the sphere of mediation and he declined to send representatives on any 
other basis 

The United States reaffirmed that it was only seeking to assist in the 
‘"pacification of Mexico " ^ 

But the Huerta commissioners had contended that the end and aim of 
the United States policy was “the unconditional and absolute triumph of 
the Revolution,” and in pursuing this policy was taking “upon itself the 
direction of Mexico’s internal affairs + * * and assuming [assumes] the 
responsibility for the new order of things, which iL was establishmg [estab- 
lishes] ’’ They pointed out that “by insisting that Carranza and his fol- 
lowers shall form a provisional government, the Washington government” 
was forcing Carranza’s election ® 

While working for the success of the Constitutionalists, the American 
Commission attempted vainly to win their assent to the mediation On 
June r6, after a four-hour talk, “these had stated ♦ * * that the media- 
tors ought to stop attempting to settle internal affairs of Mexico “ “ 

Although the American Commission urged that mediation “would give 
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them now all they could hold at the end of a bloody war and was m effect 
a present surrender to the Constitutionalists by Huerta," ^ the Constitu- 
tionalists’ representatives were adamant In the words of the United States 
commissioners 

They insisted that they might be willing to take up the question of surrender 
with someone outside the mediation with which the United States had nothing to 
do, but that so far as mediation was concerned they would absolutely decline to 
receive anything from the mediators or through the mediation, that thev would 
not accept as a gift anything which the mediators could give them, even though it 
was what they were otherwise seeking, that they would not take iL “on a silver 
platter ” They declined to discuss names or propose names for provisional presi- 
dent, saying that no one would be satisfactory that was appointed by the media- 
tors, even if it was Carranza himself, because anything that came from the 
mediators would not be accepted by their party or by the Mexican people 

Their manner was courteous, expressing regret that they should decline what 
was [offered] in mistaken kindness, but their statement was so explicit, their 
objection so positive, their spirit so defiant, that we asked them if we were to under- 
stand that they were expressing their own views or the views of Carranza To 
this they emphatically replied that they were absolutely instructed by Carranza 
to deliver this as his final answer We inquired again if they meant this to be 
accepted as final and to be reported to Washington, thc> said thev did, and that 
under no consideration would Carranza accept the result of mediation, no matter 
how far it might be in his favor ^ 

Nothing could more clearly reveal the determination of the Constitution- 
alists to obtain for Mexico an absolute autonomy 

The mediators’ and the United States’ plan for Mexico differed in that 
the former desired the new provisional president of Mexico to he selected 
from the “neutral" clement, that is, neither Hucrtisl nor Constitutionalist, 
while the United Slates’ plan insisted that the Provisional Piesidcnt must be 
selected from the Constitutionalists, and be pledged promjuly to formulate 
agrarian and electoral reform ^ 

The mediation offered Huerta an opportunity to retire gracefully The 
Mexican congress, which had been reintegrated according to Huerta’s 
wishes, accepted the appointment of Francisco Carbajal, chief lustue of the 
supreme court, an able and honorable person, who had kept somewhat out 
of the civil conflict On July 15, IQ14, he succeeded Huerta, who resigned 
and sailed for Spain, accompanied hy a number of his generals, who had been 
conspicuous m their treason against Madero, and feared the reprisals of the 
Constitutionalists The United States had again been the decisive factor 
in a change of government 

Meanwhile Carranza and Villa had split President Wilson tried in vain 
to secure a cessation of hostilities between them The country was sinking 
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into chaos Marauders made life unsafe , prop>erty was to be had by the 
stronger for the taking It was President Wilson’s wish, now that Huerta 
had been driven out, that all remammg factions unite and settle their dif- 
ferences amicably 

“Not only the United States, but all the world,” wrote Secretary Bryan 
on July 23 to Carranza, “will watch with the greatest interest and concern 
the course now to be pursued by the leaders of the Constitutionalist cause 
in effecting a transfer of power at Mexico City * * *” 

He ventured, “because of our earnest sympathy with the mam purposes 
of the Constitutionalists and our desire to be of permanent service to them 
in bringing Mexico out of her trouble,” to sound a warning that the future 
policy of the Constitutionalists would determine whether the United States 
would recognize the coming government ^ 

Five weeks later a tone of impatience crept into the secretary of state’s 
messages in the face of Carranza’s refusal to budge, and various outrages 
inflicted on Americans throughout Mexico 

Excesses of any kind, even towards their own people, and especially extreme 
measures against political opponents or representatives of the church, if such things 
should occur in connection with their assumption of power at Mexico City, might 
make it morally impossible for the United States to recognize the new government 
If we did not recognize, it could obtain no loans and must speedily break down “ 

Nevertheless, the Constitutionalists proceeded on their own schedule 
On August 13, Acting President Carbajal resigned and left the country, and 
the Constitutionalists marched in On August 22 Carranza announced 
that he had taken charge of the executive power of the Mexican Republic, 
in accordance with the Plan of Guadalupe ^ He promptly requested the 
withdrawal of the United States occupation from Vera Cruz, which took 
place November 2 ^ He followed to that port in less than a week, for Zapata 
had refused to recognize him, and combined with Villa had driven the 
Carranzistas from the capital Nevertheless, Carranza expected the diplo- 
matic corps to follow him, paradoxically insisting on the recognition due a 
government in full control of the country^ 

The various factions now began in the regions under their respective 
controls to initiate Lheir revolutionary program General Cdndido Aguilar, 
son-in-law of Carranza, at this period governor and military commander of 
the State of Vera Cruz, issued various decrees in which he declared null and 
\oid all acts of the Huerta authoriLies This was interpreted by the oil 
producers as canceling leases, concessions, et cetera, secured during the 
Huerta regime Although Woodrow Wilson had himself served notice that 
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all concessions granted by Huerta would not be recognized by the United 
States, Secretary Lansing, on November 3, demanded that the provisions of 
General Aguilar’s decrees '‘should not be applied to American citizens, who 
acquired titular interest * ♦ + during the Huerta regime ” ^ 

On March 6 Secretary Bryan telegraphed both Carranza and Obreg6n 
through the Brazilian minister, who had been officially in charge of Ameri- 
can interests in Mexico since the rupture of diplomatic relations with Huerta, 
that ‘conditions have become intolerable and can no longer be endured ” ^ 
Carranza answered three days later, insisting on his good intentions,'' 
and on March ir President Wilson replied 

If our messidges arc QCcasionall> couched m terms of strong emphasis it is only 
because they concern some matter whuh touches the very safety of Mexico itself, 
and the whole possible course of her future history 

The same day Secretary Bryan telegraphed Special Agent Silliman that 
“ the various representatives bring the troubles of their nationals to us, and 
we have been anxious to do all yve can to help them, but if our efforts pro- 
voke protests from Carran/a, it is better to ha\e the effort made through 
local representatives of other nations ' “ 

Thus Carranza completely established his point that he would not and 
need not accept the representation of the United States m behalf of other 
nationals 

The chaos in Mexico, however, became intensified Mexicans, Ameri- 
cans, and other nationals continued to suffer death, violence, and loss of 
properly Reports of outrages — sometimes true, sometimes grossly ex- 
aggerated, sometimes fabricated — spread throughout the United States 
and inflamed public sentiment An increasing proportion of the pre^s called 
for intervention The Hears t papers demanded “planting the American 
flag all the way to the Panama Canal ’’ ^ 
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On June 2 President Wilson issued a statement that 

For more than two years revolutionary conditions have existed in Mexico * * * 
but the leaders of the revolution m the very hour of their success have disa^eed 
and turned their arms against each other \ll professing the same objects, they 
are nevertheless unable or umvillmg to cooperate * * * Mexico is apparently 
no nearer a solution of her tragical troubles than * * * when the revolution was 
hrst kindled 

President Wilson therefore '^publicly and very solemnly” called upon 
” the leaders of factions in Mexico * * * to act promptly for the relief and 
redemption of their prostrate country,” warning them that if they did not 
"accommodate their differences * * * within a very short time,” he would 
"be constrained to decide what means should be employed by the United 
Slates in order to help Mexico save herself * * ^ 

On June iS, however, Secretary Lansing wired that it was within the 
possibilities that the United States might recognize Carranza,^ but suggest- 
ing that if he did not go "the full length of conciliation and conference with 
all the principal factions” he would not be recognized Carranza replied 
that he did not want recognition conditioned on conciliation, and declined 
to make any overtures or listen to any proposals from the Villa and Zapata 
groups ^ 

"The intransigent and cutting way m which Carranza received the two 
Peace Commissions sent to him [by the Zapata and Villa followings] throws 
upon him and upon the United States the responsibility of the consequences 
which will eventually arise from the prolongation of hostilities,” wrote 
Lefaivre, the French minister in Mexico, on July 4 ^ 

Secretary Lansing replied that 

in view of this inflexible attitude of General Carranza, a situation of the gravest 
nature is forced upon this government, prompted as it is by feelings of deep friend- 
ship for the Mexican people This government has used its best offices to bring 
about a peaceful solution of difficulties afflicting the Mexican people, but its efforts 
have not always been met with the spirit of cooperation by the Mexicans them- 
selves whom it IS desired to serve “ 

Meanwhile (June ^o) Carranza had enunciated m a message to the 
United States his doctrine of the rights of Americans and other foreigners in 
Mexico 

* * * Every foreigner who leaves his own country to settle in another and 
create interests there, tpso facto accepts both the good and the bad fortune of the 
country in which he is settled ® 
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In tins dilemma President Wilson again called a conference of the ambas- 
sadors of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, and this time, also, the ministers of 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala, to confer “as to when it would be oppor- 
tune to recognize in Mexico, and m what form moral support should be given 
to, some party there in order to establish it “ ^ 

After consulting with their go\ernments, they accepted Within the 
next three weeks, control of Mexico City passed from one revolutionist group 
to another five times On August 13 the State Department sent separate 
messages to a great number of revolutionists prominent in either military or 
civilian ranks, offering, jointly with the six representatives of L atm- Ameri- 
can nations, to mediate the differences between the revolutionary factions ^ 
The offer found acceptance outside the Constitutionalist ranks, but not 
within them Replying to the “ Pan-American “ note, General Carranza on 
September 10 wrote that as “first chief of the Constitutionalist Army in 
charge of the executive power of the republic,” he could not “consent to a 
discussion of the domestic affairs of the republic by mediation, or on the 
initiative of any foreign government whatever * * 

He was willing to discuss his recognition and that alone Carranza was 
supported in this position by his generals and governors, twenty of whom, 
upon receiving the Pan-American note, declined to reply, and merely referred 
the matter to him ^ 

The Pan-American Conference met with little to discuss Secretary 
Lansing’s position in this conference was to urge the joint recognition of 
Carranza as the best solution 

What President Wilson's attitude on recognition was at this time ® may 
be found in the report of a conversation with him by his foremost confidant 
of that time. Col L M House 


We discus&ej Mexico * * * we agreed that if Carranza was to be recognized 
he must first guarantee religious freedom, give amnesty for political offenses, insti- 
tute the land reforms which had been promised, give protection to foreigners, and 
recognize their just claims ® 


Carranza, however, would guarantee nothing, and on Octi ber ii the 
Pan-American delegates found his party the only one “possessing the essen- 
tials for recognition as the de facto government uf Mexico ” ^ On October 
19 the United States extended recognition to Carranza On the same day 
President Wilson by proclamation restored the embargo on arms to Mexico, 
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thus firmly establishing Carranza in the executive chair against his enemies * 
For the embargo did not apply to him ^ 

President’s Wilson partiality for Carranza was the more striking in that 
less than a month previously, on September 23, troops under the command 
of a Carranza officer had crossed the Rio Grande, attacked a small detach- 
ment of American soldiers, killing two of them ® 

Despite a sharp note from Acting Secretary of State Polk, no action was 
taken by Carranza, raids from the Mexican side of the border continued 
without let, some participated in by Carranzista soldiers,^ and on October 
21 General Funston telegraphed that it was becoming increasingly evident 
that no help from Carranza could be expected ® 

A week later Governor Ferguson of Texas wired the President that the 
border troubles were becommg more serious and that an apparently well 
organized band was making unexpected raids into Texas to rob, murder, and 
terrorize, then to return quickly to safety across the border ” 

On January 6, 1916, Senator Fall of New Mexico introduced a resolution 
for an investigation of Mexican affairs, the tenor of which was indicated by 
its first request that the President inform the Senate if there was a govern- 
ment in the republic of Mexico ^ 

On January 10 Villistas held up a tram near Santa Ysabel, in which 
American mining engineers were returning from Chihuahua to reopen a 
mine at Cusihuinachic Sixteen of them were lined up and murdered in 
cold blood Only one escaped to tell the tale ® 

In response to the Fall resolution, President Wilson submitted a month 
later, with his approval, Secretary Lansing’s report favorable to the de 
facto government It was “affording * * + reasonably adequate protec- 
tion to the lives and property of American citizens ® 

On March 9 Villa attacked Columbus, New Mexico, with some 400 men, 
killing sixteen citi/ens and partly burning the town 

The next day President Wilson ordered an armed force into Mexico to 
capture Villa and prevent further raids by his band, the expedition to be 
conducted “with scrupulous regard to the sovereignty of Mexico ” 

Throughout the United States, which had been swept with horror at the 
savagery of the “Santa Vsabel massacre" and the Columbus raid, the news 
was greeted with widespread satisfaction The order, “Get Villa alive or 
dead * “ reechoed from coast to coast It was expected, in view of the friend- 
ship President Wilson had consistently showm for the Carranza Government, 
it would cooperate m Villa’s pursuit 
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But from the first, resentment by the Carranza authonties at the Ameri- 
can expedition, which they claimed was unnecessary, was indicated ^ 

Carranza's reply, to Secretary Lansing's message that the incident had 
created the ‘‘most serious situation” ^ which had confronted the American 
Government, was highly characteristic The first chief was ” pained to hear 
of the lamentable occurrence at Columbus * * * on the occasion of the 
attack * * * by bandits led by Francisco Villa ” 

“The deplorable incident above mentioned,’' he continued, “bears some 
resemblance to the raids into Sonora and Chihuahua by Indians of the res- 
ervations of the United States/ and he then rehearsed some of the horrors 
perpetrated on the Mexican side of the border in the eighties He recalled 
an agreement existing at that Lime between the two governments providing 
for reciprocal pursuit of bandits into the territory of the other country, and 
requested such an arrangement be now entered into, “if the raid effected 
at Columbus should unfortunately he repeated at any other point on the 
border ^ 

The next day, March ii, Carranza indicated that he would object to the 
crossing of Americaii forces, and on March 12 issued a proclamation that the 
Constitutionalist Government would not admit “under any circumstances 
* * * that the territory of Mexico be invaded foi an instant, and the dignity 
of the republic outraged ” 

In a rapid exchange of notes the United States insisted on the need of 
pursuit. Its promise to retire with the capture or death of Villa, and cited 
Carran/a's proposal of reciprocal pursuit in justification Carran/a main- 
tained that his proposal applied to all future raids 

From the first the de facto government lent no assistance to Pershing, 
denied him the use of railways for transporting supplies, forbade the occupa- 
tion of towns, and made no effort of its own to capture Villa Vet while 
pleading with Carranza for cooperation, President Wilson was subjecting 
the American forces to the arbitrary restrictions imposed liy Carranza, which 
in Pershing s words revealed the “deliberate and premeditated intention on 
the part of Carranza forces from the first to prevent the success of the expe- 
dition “ ^ 

On April 12 the de facto government requested Pershing's withdrawal 
While the hostility of the Carranzistas was becoming daily more marked, 
early in May another raid across the border took place at Glen Springs, 
Texas, in which a nine-year-old American boy was among the victims of a 
raiding party of seventy-five Mexicans ^ The next night the same gang of 
bandits raided the town of Boquillas, Texas 

On May 22 Secretary^ of Foreign Relations Aguilar sent to the American 
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secretary of state a note that for sharpness and bitterness probably sur- 
passed anything in the previous history of Mexican- American relations It 
charged the Amencan government with bad faith and demanded the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the "punitive expedition ” ^ 

The message was described in Mexico City by foreign opinion as "inac- 
curate, indecorous^ and inopportune"; by radical opinion as "inexact, 
improper, and impudent " ^ It is difficult for an unbiased observer not to 
agree with these characterizations If Woodrow Wilson had taken this 
opportunity to sever diplomatic relations and to include both the Carranza 
and Villa contingents in a "punitive expedition” for the redress of American 
wrongs, he would have had a sternly united and determined nation behind 
him For the wrongs which the Pershing expedition was seeking to right 
were not only genuine , they were the deepest and gravest wrongs which one 
nation can inflict upon another — the wanton invasion of its territory and 
the murder of innocent people Granting that the de facto government was 
not responsible for the action of bandit bands, its attitude after the event 
was one of condonation and supineness 

Compared with the Columbus affair and others to come, the incident at 
Tampico, which had caused the bombardment and seizure of Vera Cruz, was 
the merest pin prick, if indeed, in view of its commission by a subordinate 
and the prompt apology, it was a real offense at all It may be said that 
President Wilson had in a large measure invited the rebuffs of Carranza 
The Constitutionalist point of view at that time and to-day would be that 
the Mexicans unitedly resented the American invasion, and that the Mexican 
Government m opposing the expeditionary forces was merely expressing the 
popular will That is largely true It was true in the case of the seizure of 
Vera Cruz, which the Mexicans regard as a wholly wanton killing of many 
inoffensive Vera Crucians In the case of the Villa pursuit a correct appre- 
ciation of values by Carranza would have led him to see that the Pershing 
expedition was a belated reaction to unmitigated wrongs which the Carranza 
Government had been unwilling or unable by itself to prevent or punish 

The Pershing exj>edition passed through almost empty territory With 
a proper explanation by the Carranza Government, Wilson’s sincerity of 
purpose could have been made clear to the IMexicans beyond doubt With 
Carranza’s cooperation, Villa could have been captured in a week The 
whole episode is illuminating, however, of Mexico’s sensitiveness in its 
asseveration of national dignity — however perversely it may seem to have 
been conceived in this instance 

It IS also not unlikely that Carranza never trusted Wilson’s declared pur- 
poses Past relations with the United States, the American armed occupa- 
tion of Haiti in 1915 and of Santo Dommgo in igi 6 , in sharp contradiction 
of President Wilson’s professed La tin- American policy, may have gone far 
iFor IUl,ipi 6 fli3 00/iS450 ® 0i3 oo/Siaw 
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to intensify Carranza’s suspiciousness The declarations of a section of the 
Amencan press and of various public officials that Mexico should be annexed, 
or expressions equivalent thereto, further deepened the apprehension of 
many Mexicans ^ 

President Wilson’s lengthy reply to Secretary Aguilar, refusing to with- 
draw the expeditionary force until its purpose had been accomplished, was 
a model of self-restraint, calmness, and logic It will stand as a shining 
example of power and strength held in check despite almost intolerable 
grievances * 

Almost simultaneously came from Mazatlan word of the unprovoked 
attack on a boat from the U S S Annapolis which had approached shore 
to inform the vice-consul that the t/ *5 5 Amiapolis would take aboard 
Americans who desired to leave On reaching the wharf the officers were 
invited to land, and then arrested by the Mexican authorities Seeing what 
had happened, those in the boat pushed off They were fired on by Mexican 
soldiers, one seaman being killed The seamen returned the fire, wounding 
three Only after the most arduous protests were the Amencan officers 
released Commander Kavanaugh of the U S S Annapolis showed fine 
self-restraint in withholding fire from the ship’s battery, for his firing would 
undoubtedly have resulted in the death of non-combatants In the opinion 
of Admiral Winslow, then commanding in Pacific waters, “ the outrage [was] 
a far more serious affront than the Tampico affair ” ^ 

On June 17, three days before the Wilson-Lansing reply to Aguilar, 
General Pershing was notified by the Constitutionalist general-m-chief, 
Jacmlo Trevino, that he would prevent by force of arms any further in- 
vasion of his country, and was ordered to move neither south, east, nor 
west, under penalty of being attacked Pershing replied that his Govern- 
ment had placed no such restrictions on his movements , that he should 
continue to use his judgment in what direction he should move in the 
pursuit of bandits, and that under those circumstances the Mexican forces 
would have to abide by the consequences of any attack they made on 
him ^ 

On June 21 an American troop moving eastward near Carn/al was am- 
bushed by Mexican troops Some on both sides were killed, and a number 
of Americans made prisoners The de facto government explained the next 
day that this was due to the Americans’ disobedience of General Trevifio’s 
orders ® 
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On June 26 a launch from the U S S Marietta was fired on without 
warning by Carranza’s soldiers at Tampico ^ 

Conferences held meanwhile between Generals Hugh L Scott and 
Obregon, looking toward a peaceable settlement of the international diffi- 
culties, were fruitless Late in July President Wilson invited the de facto 
government to send three commissioners to the United States to discuss the 
mtemational problems In consequence Senores Luis Cabrera, Ignacio 
Bonillas, and Alberto J Pam met with Franklin D Lane, Judge George 
Gray, and John R Mott in New London early in September An impasse 
was overcome with the greatest difficulty because the Mexicans were under 
orders to treat of nothing until the withdrawal of American troops had been 
determined That the troops would be withdrawn was the upshot of the 
conference The Mexican commissioners’ claim that Villa, while not cap- 
tured or killed, was powerless, was sharply contradicted by Villa’s emer- 
gence m a successful raid on Chihuahua, September 17 

Wilson’s policy to date, however well-intentioned, had been far from suc- 
cessful Relations were deeply strained , rancor, hatred, and compleie 
misunderstanding were widespread in both countries The Columbus 
massacre was unpunished and the Villa menace apparently as great as ever 
Americans continued to be killed by the vengeful Vilhstas, at times for 
no other reason than that they were "Gringos " ^ Mexicans likewise were 
killed in Texas chiefly because they were "greasers " ^ 

Of the Mexican grievances a responsible American journalist, George 
Marvin, writing in "The World’s Work,” declared 

The killing of Mexicans * * * through the borderland in these last four years 
is almost incredible • * * Some * * * rangers have degenerated into common 
man-kiUers There is no penalty for killing, for no jury along the border would 
ever convict a white man for shooting a Mexican Iheir ranks are swelled by so- 
called deputy sheriffs Some of these men are responsible citizens, but others are 
unstrung gunmen * * * General Carranza still wants to know if we have done 
anything about bringing to trial the executioners of 114 Mexicans believed to have 
been innocently killed on our side of the line But there are a great many more 
than 1 14 Mexicans, good and bad, lying dead, and some of them unbuned, north 
of the line Reading over the Secret Service records makes you feel almost as 
though there were an open game season on Mexicans along the border ^ 

Nevertheless, there was now no alternative for the United States Gov- 
ernment other than the withdrawal of Pershing, short of war on the entire 
Mexican people He had — through no fault of his — failed m his objec- 

* For Rel , igi6 3 t2 1x1/18643 
■ Idem^ jia 11/83SQ 

* In hjs presidential mes'^ajje of igig, Carranza lists four Mexican deaths among seventeen cases 
of vanous kinds of violence against Mexicans by citizens of the United States, occumng in the pre 
viQUS year 

‘ Quoted in Inman, Intervention in Mexico, p 150-1 
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bve and his presence was steadily increasing irritation and, making possible 
mcidents which could give rise to mternational conflict 

On January 8, 1917, Consul-General Hanna telegraphed from San 
Antonio his opinion “The withdrawal of American troops from Chihuahua 
would produce satisfactory results and place the responsibility for restoring 
order in Mexico on the de facto government where it belongs “ ^ 

Pershing’s force withdrew from Mexico on February 5, 1917 
It IS significant that with this withdrawal the de facto government's 
pursuit of Villa began in earnest On March 8 British Vice-Consul O'Hea 
reported, “it is evident government troops are trying to capture ♦ * * 
Villa, and that the Government’s o\erwhelming forces certainly will be able 
to eliminate, if not annihilate rebel forces,” ^ and on the same date United 
States Consul Blocker telegraphed, “Pursuit of Villa seems well organized 
and dissolution of his band probable ” ^ 

Although Villa was not captured, nor punished in any court of law, he 
ceased from that day to be an international menace That the de la Huerta 
Government was obliged subsequently'" to purchase his quiescence is scarcely 
a creditable chapter in Mexican history Ultima Lely' assassination removed 
this bandit, who at one time was looked on by President Wilson as the man 
who might lead Mexico into peace and happiness 

On March 12, 1917, Carranza was inaugurated as president, Henry P 
Fletcher became the United States ambassador in Mexico, while Ignacio 
Bonillas represented Mexico in Washington 

At this time the United States was entering into the World War, and 
President Wilson’s attention was drawn elsewhere At the close of the con- 
flict he was absorbed in securing the entry of the United States in the League 
of Nations until stricken by the illness under the shadow of which he con- 
cluded his second term in office The spring of 1917, the ref ore, furnishes the 
logical point from which to estimate the meaning and ultimate effects of 
Wilson’s Mexican policy 

It is probable that no President ever resisted greater pressure for per- 
manent inLer\enlion The cumulative outrages by Villa and the stubbornly 
hostile attitude of Carranza had stimulated a widespread mte’ ventionist 
sentiment in the United States, which was actively promo ltd by certain 
oil interests, whose chief spokesman in American public life was Senator 
Albert B Fall home of Wilson’s staunchest supporters gradually fell 
from him on his Mexican policy Ambassador Page was convinced that the 
United States would have to “Cuba-izc” Mexico Former President Roose- 
velt summarized the Wilson policy as “an unbroken course of more or less 
furtive meddling in the internal affairs of Mexico * * ♦ and * * * the 
plunging of this country into what really a futile and inglorious little 
war * * * [which] resulted in the sacrifice of a score of American lives and 

iForRel,i9l7 81200/20229 » /dew, B12 Q0/20619 ^ Idem 
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102 Mexican lives • ♦ * served no good object * * ♦ achieved nothing 
and [was] abandoned by Mr Wilson without obtaining the object because of 
which it was nominally entered mto " ^ 

The tragedy of the Wilson policy was that it was not appreciated by the 
Mexicans it aimed to help But whde Carranza was obstmate, cantanker- 
ous, unobliging, and never reciprocated in the slightest the invaluable serv- 
ices that Woodrow Wilson rendered him — without which Carranza might 
not have triumphed — no one could have made plainer that he wanted no 
interference even in his own behalf He earned that policy to the point not 
only of contempt for legitimate American grievances, but of wanton dis- 
regard for the revolutionary cause and an afflicted Mexican people, m behalf 
of which Woodrow Wilson’s support and ready sympathy might have been 
utilized to far-reaching advantage 

Condemnation of Carranza’s foreign policy is not confined to foreigners 
One finds it in the words of General Calles, long one of Carranza’s chief sup- 
porters 

One of the greatest infamies committed by Carranza is his famous international 
policy with which he has been systematically deceivmg the Mexican people to such 
a degree that I myself was one of the deceived, since I came to believe that that 
policy, despite certain exaggerations, was based on a sincere and patriotic nation- 
alism, and that is entirely false The only thing that Carranza has done is to excite 
and exploit, for his own benefit, the patriotism of the Mexicans * * * to use this 
force in his ruinous and selfish purpose of maintaining himself in power at all costs 
without regard of the international perils to which he was exposing the nation ^ 

It is true that General Calles ’s strictures were pronounced in the passion 
of revolt against Carranza But the very obduracy which provoked that 
revolt, Carranza exhibited in his relations with the United States He was 
blind to the axiom that insistence on rights is predicated on the fulfilment of 
corresponding obligations and responsibilities 

And yet, despite its exaggerations, Carranza’s foreign policy in the main 
represents the aspirations of the Mexican people He resented all intrusion 
m Mexican affairs — even when he was its beneficiary His record is clear 
on that point His instantaneous protest against the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, although the success of his own movement was still dubious , his rejec- 
tion of mediation by the ABC powers on Mexico’s internal affairs, although 
he chiefly would have profited by that mediation , his refusal to accept rec- 
ognition on any conditions — and then obtaining it without conditions — 
are hut a few high spots in a policy that was consistent, courageous, and in 
principle patriotic 

Carranza’s refusal to join the League of Nations "since its organization 
does not allow an absolute equality between all nations and all races,” and 

* Roosevell, Fear God and Take Your Own Part, p 231-2 

* Interview given m Agua Pneta, April 24, 1920 Rep in Sonora y CarTBnza, p 3 o6-q 
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hiS non-recognition of the Monroe Doctrine “since it establishes without 
their wish * * ♦ a forcible tutelage over all the peoples of America,” ^ 
embody doctrmes highly significant to the future of Pan-Amencanism 

If, like some Wilsonian doctrines, they fell short of realization, they 
express an aim which seems destined never to be wholly lost from view 
There was a curious resemblance m the characters of Woodrow Wilson and 
Venustiano Carranza There was an ironical analogy in their purposes in 
regard to Mexico Both were self-willed, both “single-track minded,” and 
both un deviating in their courses, which were determined subjectively and 
with a disregard for external circumstances that clashed with their precon- 
ceptions These characteristics explain the relative failure of their respec- 
tive objectives To attain his vision of a Mexico, untrammelled by inter- 
ference from the outside, Woodrow Wilson interfered m Mexico constantly 
His aphorism of “a war to end war” found a parallel in his Mexican conduct 
of “meddling in order to end meddling ” His larger purpose for Mexico 
was virtually identical with Carranza's But the egocentncity of both 
men defeated them, leaving an example and ideal of United States policy 
toward Mexico, and of Mexican policy toward the United States, still to be 
materialized 

But certainly Carranza (and Wilson) laid the ideological bases for a 
Mexican foreign policy (and of a United States policy toward Mexico) which 
reacted sharply from the past — as the entire Mexican Revolution purported 
to Previous Mexican governments had danced to the strings pulled at 
Washington Carranza insisted that Mexico, whatever its weaknesses 
internally, had the full rights of a sovereign nation The policy could have 
been more nearly achieved with less intransigence, more tact, and, above 
all, with a greater regard for realities The policy would ha^^e been more 
effective but for the corruption and dishonesty of Carranza officials, many 
of whom used the Revolution as a cloak for thievery, and whose malefactions 
Carranza supported m his international as well as in his domestic dealings 
Finally, thepohey could never have been earned out at all without Woodrow 
Wilson in the Wliite House So in the end the paradox remains The com- 
plete independence of Mexico, so unflinchingly maintained by Car anza, was 
m the last analysis conditioned on circumstances outside Mexico’s borders 
and beyond Mexican control 

The Carranza presidency, and its relations with the United States, con- 
tmued a struggle against intervention Backing up the Wdsoman policy 
were the Protestant churches, the American Federation of Labor, various 
chambers of commerce, a few Democratic and liberal newspafiers and maga- 
zines Dr Samuel Gu> Inman’s book, “Intervention in Mexico,” a plea 
for letting Mexico work out its own destiny, and Mr L J de Bekker’s 
“The Plot Against Mexico,” which aimed to expose certain oil mterests’ 
* See CarraJiM's message to congresa, 1919 (Informc • • * Leido, bLcJ 
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efforts to bring on intervention, helped guide public sentiment into less bel- 
ligerent channels As it was, Mexico narrowly escaped permanent United 
States occupation Even President Wilson at one time was almost earned 
away 


rv 

The issues — from 1917 on over property rights which the American 
Government was mcreasingly to make its concern — had their origms in the 
new Mexican Constitution Washington voiced its objections even before 
that charter’s promulgation 

On January 9, 1917, Secretary Lansing telegraphed Mr Parker, “rep- 
resenting American mterests in Mexico city” to ^‘keep the Department 
telegraphically advised of any proposed or adopted changes m the Mexican 
constitution now under discussion by the Queretaro assembly which are or 
may be mimical to the rights and mterests of Americans ” ^ 

On January 22 the secretary of state telegraphed his objections to Articles 
27, 28 (which abolished monopolies and exemption from taxation), and 33 
(which permits the Mexican executive to expel foreigners without trial) ^ 

On July 3, 1917, Secretary Lansing requested Ambassador Fletcher to 
take up the averting or minimizing of a threatened oil workers’ strike m 
Tampico,^ following the request of Consul Claude I Dawson, who reported 
that the strike was due to the “joint refusal of employers to meet ridiculous 
wages and other demands ” * The strike was declared, and the department 
telegraphed Ambassador Fletcher that the governor of the state (Tamauli- 
pas) had imprisoned three labor leaders, but that the men were threatenmg 
a general strike unless the three leaders were released and that it was “impor- 
tant for the protection of foreign interests that the Mexican Government 
vigorously support ” the governor ^ 

Increases m taxation, tariff changes, export and import duties, the 
activities of organized labor, the agrarian program, and the Constitution of 
1917, continued to be the subject of diplomatic protest Secretary Lansing 
finally broke with President Wilson and left the cabinet over the Mexican 
policy 

The drive for intervention " — much of which was engineered through 
various nominal “associations” for the protection of “American rights,” 
“religious liberty,” et cetera — culminated m an investigation of Mexican 
affairs by a Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator Fall, designed to bring 
out American grievances The investigation was framed as an mdictment 

^ For ReI,iQi7 812 oii/3a 81a oii/ixa 

* Idem, 812 504/11 a Lansing to Fletcher 

* Idem, Bi 2 504/114 Consul Dawson to the secretary of state 

^ Idem, S12 504/148 Polk to Fletcher 

® It found eloquent and sincere expression in la Mexico Worth Saving? by George Agnew Cham- 
berlain, who had been U S Consul-General m Mexico City, published m 1920 
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and earned through as such, its testimony and Endings being summed up in 
two ponderous tomes, totalling over 3500 pages ^ 

The committee recommended that no Mexican Government be recog- 
nized unless it exempted Americans from certam provisions of Articles 3, 
27, 33, and 130 of the Constitution of 1917 It further recommended that 
if the Mexican Government refused to accede to these conditions and had 
not after due warnings '' restored order and peace * * * and effectively 
extended protection to our citizens * + * a police force consistmg of the 
naval and military forces of our government” be sent into Mexico ^ 

With the fall of Carranza in May, 1920, the tension lessened briefly 
Obregon had had considerable personal contact with Americans He pro- 
jected a policy of friendliness without yielding national rights 

The situation in the United States, however, was also to change The 
Republican platform^ denounced the Democratic administration’s “inef- 
fective policy * * * of wordy, futile, written protests * * * [which] has 
earned for us the sneers and jeers of Mexican bandits and added insult 
upon insult against our national honor and dignity ” The Republican 
party pledged itself to a “consistent, firm, and effective policy toward 
Mexico “ 

This policy, as interpreted by Charles E Hughes as secretary of state, 
was not to recognize Obregon unless he agreed to the terms laid down by the 
Harding administration 

While not going as far as his fellow cabinet member Secretary Fall, 
Secretary Hughes insisted on the signing in advance of recognition, of a treaty 
guaranteeing American rights “against confiscation “ ^ This the Obregon 
Government declined to do, on the ground that it was humiliating, unbe- 
fitting the relations of two sovereign nations, and violative of the Mexican 
Constitution 

Public sentiment, however, began changing in the United States, with 
the obviously increasing stability of the Obregon administration and its 
expressed desire for amicable relations The divergence between the Car- 
ranza and Obregon followers, which had led to the change of government in 
Mexico, further revealed the new attitude and the cessation of needless pin 
pricking and anti-American incitements below the Rio Grande 

The Hughes policy began to lose American public support Interven- 
tionist sentiment rapidly declined Yet with no official relations between 
the two countries, the possibility of some incident leading to conflict was 
ever present Counting on United States government backing, American 
oil companies m Mexico refused to abide by Mexican government decrees, 

* Dqc 285, Pursuant to Sen Res 106, 66th Cong, DireLtiiiR the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
Lions to Investigate the Matter of Outrages on Citizens of the United States in Mexico 

*/(ic7n, p 62-67 

* Adapted m Chicago, June lo, 1920 

* AnnounLement by Department of State, June 7, 1921 
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refused to pay their taxes, and labor troubles in the oil fields precipitated 
the sending of United States warships 

'' Conflict with Mexico is inevitable,” warned *'The Nation” on July 
20, 1921, 

unless something can stay the hand of our imperialists at Washington • ♦ * 
This cnsis is far more serious than the public realizes , for the Hughes-Harding 
policy, if persisted m, will lead straight to intervention and bloodshed Indeed, 
the stage is * * * set At Tampico * * * the great American oil companies 
have shut down their works in protest against the export tax imposed by the Mexi- 
can government and demanded by our American domestic oil-producing interests 
Thousands of employees are thus turned out to starve, and the mmute they were 
locked out came intimations that there was likely to be disorder and noting ^ 

Meanwhile another aspect of Mexicati-Amencan relations was brought 
home to Americans by the killmg of Mexicans m Texas and Elinois 

Friction between Mexican and American laborers led to the lynching on 
November ii, 1922, in Weslaco, Texas, of the Mexican, Ellas Zarate, who 
had been locked up for taking part in a fist fight The Mexican consul at 
Hidalgo, Texas, had warned the authorities that the prisoner was m danger 
and asked for his protection, but Zarate was nevertheless removed by a 
mob and killed (To date ^ no one has been punished for this crime, and 
no redress made ) 

Meanwhile some three hundred Texans warned all Mexicans who had 
been living in Breckenndge, Texas, to leave Violence increased to such an 
extent that Secretary Hughes telegraphed Governor Neff of Texas to take 
adequate measures 

“It was high time for the State Department to mtervene,” said “The 
New York Times” editorially^ “Too long have protests of the Mexican 
government against outrages upon its nationals in the border states fallen 
upon deaf ears, or been pigeon-holed after perfunctory assurances that pro- 
tection would be afforded m the future * * * The killing of Mexicans 
without provocation is so common as to pass almost unnoticed ” 

Wrote the New York “World,” ironically, under the headmg, “Back- 
ward Mexico” 

The Mexican Government has protested to the State Department against the 
lynching of a Mexican in Texas * * * It was not so long ago that all sorts of 
Republican best mmds were in a state of seething indignation because the Wilson 
Admmistration did not go to war with Mexico because of the Mexican Govern- 
ment's inability to furnish adequate protection to Americans on Mexican soil 
Now It is Mexico which is complaining because Mr Hughes fails to furmsh ade- 
quate protection to Mexicans on Amencan soil Meantime the policy of the 
United States has shifted 
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The test of government is no longer its ability to safeguard life but to safe- 
guard oil, and here agam Mexico 15 weak and incompetent Our own Govern- 
ment may be a httJe uncertain m respect to human life, but its fidelity to oil is 
beyond question Whoever lays a desecrating hand on an oil derrick, or a dese- 
crating tax for that matter, is ipso facto excluded from the comity of nations 

If Mexico IS still talking about old-fashioned things hke the security of life, 
it goes to prove how incorrigibly backward is Mexico ^ 

Not only m Texas did Mexicans lose their lives while their killers went 
unpunished In the Herrin^ Illmois, massacre, the same year, two Latin- 
Amencans, presumably Mexicans, were killed Two others who had set 
out from Chicago m search of work and were patronizing the Herrin station 
restaurant while the tram stopped, were set upon by a mob armed with 
clubs and knives These victims were apparently not even strikebreakers 
In reply to representations of the Mexican consul in Chicago the governor 
of Illinois made an official acknowledgment that two Mexicans had been 
victims of the mob, and the Mexican Government made formal protest to 
the American Government But to date * the murderers — of Americans 
as well as foreigners ® that bloOdy episode, have not been brought to 
justice 

If these Mexican grievances were a surprise to Americans, they had long 
been familiar in Mexico, where the press had vividly detailed the sufferings 
of Mexicans in the United States Wrote the *^Heraldo” of Mexico City 

It IS thoroughly irritating that while m our country American citizens enjoy 
ample guarantees and when anything happens to them, it is settled by Umted 
States consuls, m that country, on the other hand, Mexicans are still being killed 
without any effort by the American authorities to punish the murderers * * * 
Up to the present not a single person has been electrocuted for killing a Mexican, 
no matter how brutally or basely he might have perpetrated the crime * 

In January, 1923, the Mexican Government refused to participate m the 
Fifth Pan-American Conference at Santiago, Chile, the following March 
Its refusal was based on the fact that the governing body of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, under whose auspices the conference was being called, consisted of 
the diplomatic representatives of all the American republics accredited to the 
United States Mexico, having no accredited diplomatic representative m 
the United States, declined to send a substitute to the conference With 
Mexico not represented, and a violent heckling disturbance precipitated by 
the unexpected appearance of unofficial Dominican and Haitian represent- 
atives, the conference proved a failure in promoting understanding and 
cordiality between the Anglo-Saxon and Indo-Latm republics 

* Nov 17, rgas 2 November, 1Q27 

’ Subsequently the Mencan nationality cf the Latin-Amencans was disestablished by the U S 
Department of State (One was apparently a Cuban, the other, a Nic^araguan ) 

* May 15, fgaz 
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Meanwhile pressure at home on the Harding administration to abandon 
its insistence on a treaty in advance of recognition was growing State 
legislatures passed resolutions The press became insistently more critical 
of the Hughes policy The New York “World” in a leading editorial 
referred to him as “Secretary of Oil ” With the Presidential campaign 
looming, in which the Republicans' foreign policies would come under fire, 
conferences were initiated in Mexico City on May 14, 1923, with Charles 
Beecher Warren and John Barton Payne as American commissioners, and 
Ramon Ross and Fernando Gonzdlez Roa as Mexican commissioners The 
sessions lasted several months, in the course of which views were exchanged 
The tangible results of the conferences were two agreements — a special 
and a general claims convention to settle all losses or damage, suffered by 
Americans during the revolutionary years (Nov 20, 1910— May 31, 1920), 
and to adjust the claims of the citizens of each country against the other 

Recognition of the Obregon Government followed 

V 

On December 6, 1923, the de la Huerta rebellion broke out, directed 
against the Obregon Government and the Calles presidential candidacy 

President Obregon sent Ram6n Ross to Washington on a hurried trip 
as his special emissary to ask the United States Government to sell him 
ships and arms and to withhold them from his enemies The ships were 
badly needed as the complement of the few naval vessels which Mexico pos- 
sessed, lying m Vera Cruz Harbor, had loined the de la Huertistas, endanger- 
ing the customs, one of the Government's vital sources of revenue The 
request for ships was refused, but after some delay the Coolidge adminis- 
tration, having just recognized Obregon, agreed, somewhat grudgingly, to 
the sale of arms This aid proved decisive 

President Calles took office December i, 1924, and Mr James R Shef- 
field replaced Mr Charles Beecher Warren as the American ambassador 
Secretary Hughes had retired to private life Senor Manuel C Tellez, who 
had for several years served as Charge d ’Affaires in Washington, was pro- 
moted to the ambassadorship 

Apparently the relations between the two countries had not been 
smoother since the opening of the Revolution, although it was generally 
understood that the problems relating to American interests in Mexico, 
which would be affected by coming enactments of constitutional provisions, 
were still not settled 

On June 12, 1925, however, the two countries were astounded by a state- 
ment given to the press by Secretary of State Kellogg It was as follows 

I have discussed Mexican affairs with Ambassador Sheffield at great length 
He has gone over the entire situation It will be remembered that we entered into 
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two claims conventions with Mexico tinder which joint claims commissions were 
appointed to adjust claims of American citizens for properties illegally taken by 
Mexico and for injuries to American citizens of their rights These commissions 
are now sitting and will, m due time, adjudicate these claims Conditions have 
unproved and our Ambassador has succeeded m protecting American, as well as 
foreign, interests Our relations with the Government are friendly, but neverthe- 
less conditions are not entirely satisfactory and we are looking to and expect the 
Mexican Government to restore properties illegally taken and to indemmfy Ameri- 
can citizens 

A great deal of property of Americans has been taken under or in violation of 
the agrarian laws for which no compensation has been made and other properties 
practically rumed and, in one instance, taken by the Mexican Government on 
account of unreasonable demands of labor Mr Sheffield will have the full sup- 
port of this Government and we will insist that adequate protection under the 
recognized rules of international law be afforded American citizens We believe 
It IS the desire of the Mexican Government to carry out the conventions and to 
indemnify American citizens for property taken So long as we are satisfied that 
this IS the policy of the Mexican Government and this course of action is being 
earned out with a determination to meet its international obligations, that Gov- 
ernment will have the support of the United States I cannot go into the details 
of the many cases which Mr Sheffield has taken up with the Mexican Government, 
but they will be worked out as rapidly as possible 

I have seen the statements published in the press that another revolutionary 
movement may be impending in Mexico I very much hope this is not true This 
Government’s attitude toward Mexico and toward threatened revolutionary move- 
ments was clearly set forth in 1923, when there was such a movement threatening 
the constituted Government of that country, which had entered into solemn en- 
gagements with this Government and was making an effort to meet those obliga- 
tions at home and abroad 

The attitude taken by this Government at that time has since been maintained 
and it is now the policy of this Government to use its influence and its support in 
behalf of stability and orderly constitutional procedure, but it should be made clear 
that this Government will continue to support the Government in Mexico only so 
long as It protects American lives and American rights and complies with its inter- 
national engagements and obligations 

The Government of Mexico is now on trial before the world We have the 
greatest interest in the stability, prosperity and independence of Mexico We have 
been patient and realize, of course, that it takes time to bring about a stable Gov- 
ernment, but we cannot countenance violation of her obligations and failure to 
protect American citizens 

Even before the puzzled public in both countries could grasp the purport 
of this message, a rejoinder came from Mexico, in which after summing up 
Mr Kellogg^s note. President CalJes retorted 


The best proof that Mexico is willing to comply with her international obliga- 
tions and to protect the lives and interests of foreigners lies in the fact that although 
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not bouhd to do so, according to international law, she invited all nations, whose 
citizens might have suffered damages through * * • the political upheavals * * * 
to draw up conventions to establish joint commissions that might consider said 
damages m order to grant due mdemnizations Besides that, another convention 
was entered into with the United States to adjust claims of citizens of both coun- 
tries against the other and in these conventions are included all cases in which 
properties or rights might have been affected by the Mexican laws , therefore, so 
long as the aforesaid commissions have not adjusted the cases submitted to them, 
It is irrelevant to charge Mexico with failure to protect American interests in vio- 
lation of her international obligations 

The apphcation of the agrarian laws cannot be a subject of complaint because 
Mexico has issued them in the exercise of her sovereignty, and apart from that, the 
State Department, in behalf of American citizens, has accepted the form of indem- 
nization prescribed by the Mexican laws 

To be regretted is the contradiction found in Mr Kellogg's declaration that the 
United States has the greatest interest in the maintenance of order in Mexico, and 
in the stability of her Government, at the same time that he states that he has seen 
news of revolutionary movements, since this last affirmation tends to cause alarm 
in the world in regard to conditions in my country, coupled with the statement that 
the Government of the Umted States will continue to support the Government 
of Mexico only so long as it protects American interests and lives, and complies 
with its international engagements and obligations This embodies a threat to the 
sovereignty of Mexico that she cannot overlook and rejects with all energy, because 
she does not accord to any foreign country the right to intervene in any form in 
her domestic affairs, nor is she disposed to subordinate her international relations 
to the exigencies of another country 

The statement affirms also that the American Ambassador has succeeded in 
protecting American as well as foreign interests * * * and attention should be 
called to the fact that said Ambassador does not represent any other foreigners, 
but his own fellow citizens, and Mexico cannot admit that without her previous 
authorization the Amencan Ambassador act in behalf of persons or interests alien 
to those of his country 

If the Government of Mexico, as affirmed, is now on trial before the world, 
such IS the case with the Government of the United States as well as those of other 
countries , but if it is to be understcxid that Mexico is on trial in the guise of a 
defendant, my Government energetically rejects such imputation 

To conclude, I declare that my Government, conscious of the obligations 
imposed by international law, is determined to comply with them, and, therefore, 
to extend due protection to the lives and interests of foreigners , that it only 
accepts and hopes to receive the help and support of all the other countries based 
on a sincere and loyal cooperation and according to the invariable practice of inter- 
national friendship , but in no way shall it admit that a Government of any nation 
may pretend to create a privileged situation for its nationals in the country, nor 
accept any foreign interference contrary to the sovereignty of Mexico 

The reaction of the Amencan press was of histone import In over- 
whelming majority it took issue with its own administration Scarcely half 
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a dozen important papers raised their editorial voices in defence of Mr 
Kellogg Chief among these were the Washington Post/’ the “New 
York Herald-Tribune,” and the “Chicago Tribune ” 

“Sympathy seems to be with the Mexican President,” was the opmion 
of the “St Louis Star ” ^ 

“A serious mistake/' was the New York “Journal of Commerce’s” view 
of Secretary Kellogg’s note/ and “a very serious diplomatic blunder/’ that 
of the “Manufacturers’ Record/' of Baltimore ^ 

The “Brooklyn Eagle” asserted that “the Mexican situation” would 
“never be settled unless we have secretaries of state who know their busi- 
ness ” ^ 

The New York “Evening World” maintamed that “while big busmess 
may dictate domestic policies for the gouging of the millions without serious 
protest, the people have no intention of permitting big busmess to use the 
people’s government as a club in international affairs ” ^ 

The “Daily Oklahoman” held that either “conditions in Mexico war- 
ranted another border occupation, if not invasion of Mexican territory,” 
or else “the Secretary of State had [has] sent to Mexico the most insolent 
and ill-considered note that has emerged from any cabinet since the Aus- 
trian insult mvoked the anger of Serbia and led straight to the center of 
Armageddon ” ® 

The “Washington News” assorted “10,000 Pan-American tablets and 
a library of phrases cannot unmake the unfavorable impression created by 
one lone act which the Pan-American countries will construe as bullying ” ^ 

The “Arizona Daily Star” felt that the warning of Mr Kellogg looked 
“like another chapter in a book which might be entitled ‘United States 
Diplomatic Blunders in Mexico ’” ® 

The “Chicago Evening Post” viewed Mr Kellogg’s broadcasting of 
rumors that the Calles Government was “threatened with overthrow” 
parallel to the action of a “bank circulating stories that another is on the 
verge of experiencing a disastrous run ” ® 

The “Roanoke [Va ] Times” averred that “a wise head and steady 
hand are needed in the State Department Secretary Kellogg has yet to 
prove he has either ” 

The “Baltimore Sun” declared “every day m every way the diplomatic 
stupidity of Secretary Kellogg’s recent public warning to Mexico becomes 
more apparent ” 

No further public reply came from the State Department While there 
were definite issues between the two governments, and each could readily 
produce a number of grievances, relations were now strained by the Kellogg 

1 June 16, 1925 “Juneig ibidem 

’Idem "June z6 July 2 

* June 18 7 June 17 ** J'Jy S 

‘ idem "June 16 
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note issued on the advice of Ambassador Sheffield Mr Sheffield’s actua- 
tion in Mexico City was unfortunate His early intentions were clearly of 
the best But he was soon lured by the siren social song of the American 
colony to disaster His intimates numbered some of the very men who 
twelve years before had formed the inner ring surrounding Ambassador 
Henry Lane Wilson The American Embassy which, incidentally, now stood 
upon ground donated by the petroleum magnate, Mr Edward L Doheny, 
in the figure of an American newspaper correspondent, “fairly oozed oil 
The counselor for the embassy for a time lived in the house of Mr 
Doheny ’s representative in Mexico and Mr Doheny ’s representative sub- 
sequently lived in the counselor’s house While technically there was 
nothing incorrect whatever in this procedure, it gave an atmosphere to the 
embassy which precluded a meeting of mmds with the Mexicans From an 
embassy thus mvolved, understanding of the tremendous problems which the 
Mexican Government and people were confronting, was next to impossible 
As an ambassador either of good will, or as a protector of American inter- 
ests, Mr Sheffield soon proved to be worse than negligible He wrote a great 
variety of notes and fretted impatiently when a swift and favorable answer 
was not forthcoming 

An American manufacturer in Mexico who was threatened with a strike 
took his troubles to the ambassador 

“I was much disappointed,” the manufacturer told me subsequently 
“The ambassador pounded the table with his fist and declared that he would 
not tolerate such demands of labor for an instant I went away much en- 
couraged But nothing ever happened The men struck and I had to give 
m to them ” 

The fact was that Mr Sheffield had little knowledge or wisdom in deal- 
ing with the Mexicans, and with the problems which confronted him He 
was unable to distinguish between matters which were clearly domestic and 
not for diplomatic interference and issues within his sphere 

A part of the ambassador’s failure was due to the atmosphere m which 
he found himself, represented not only in the American colony itself, but by 
some representatives there of the American press 

“Never,” an experienced correspondent, sent in the spring of 1927 to 
Mexico to secure some special articles, said to me, “in any capital of the 
world have I seen a body of newspaper correspondents who so uniformly hate 
the Government and the people of a country to which they are assigned ” ^ 

VI 

The Umted States, however, had a good case, and legitimate grievances 
— though surely none that would warrant the slightest deviation from the 

^ Same of the correspondents to whom he referred at that time are no longer m Mexico 
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path of discussion through diplomatic channels Simplified^ the case rests 
on the oft-repeated statement that the United States has no desire to inter- 
fere with Mexican legislation , that it is none of the United States’ concern 
how far these laws limit the right of foreigners to acquire property or do 
business in Mexico, provided that these laws are not confiscatory of rights 
acquired prior to the promulgation of the Constitution of 1917 In other 
words, the protests are now against retroactivity 

Now the right of a government to enact legislation that is frankly retro- 
active and confiscatory may be disputable The Mexican Government, in 
various notes, referred to the confiscatory character of such American legis- 
lation as the abolition of slavery after the Civil War, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which wiped out overnight millions of dollars — some of it foreign — 
invested in breweries and distilleries, to the anti-Japanese land laws in 
California, and to other analogous cases It was emphasized that no foreign 
powers had ventured to protest to the United States in behalf of their nation- 
als, and had one done so it would have availed nothing The validity of the 
American case rests, therefore, but lightly, if at all, on the illegality under 
international law of retroactive and confiscatory legislation It does rest, 
however, m my judgment, on the promises of the Mexican Government 

In various official notes the Obregon administration repeatedly promised 
that 

all rights of property acquired prior to May i, 1917 * * will be respected 
and protected The famous Article 27, one of the clauses whereof declares the 
petroleum deposits of the subsoil to be the property of the nation, will not have 
retroactive effect ♦ * * 

The Pani-Summerlin note of May 24, 1922, cited six official iterations 
by President Obregon in these words and declared that they represented the 
government policy^ And one of the American contentions, in reply, was 
that Obregon was merely an individual, and that the United States wanted 
that same declaration of policy by the Mexican Government irrespective 
of personalities ^ 

The policy of not interpreting Article 27 of the Constitution of 1917 in 
a retroactive sense was again affirmed by the Mexican commissioners, Gon- 
zilez Roa and Ross, during the proceedings of the United States-Mexican 
Commission ^ They cited five consecutive decisions of the Mexican supreme 
court, the one relating to the Texas Company amparo case being the first, 
that the ownership of oil would go to the owner of the surface provided there 
had been prior to May i, 1917, some “positive act” indicating that the land 
had been acquired with the view to exploiting its petroleum deposits “Pos- 

* Correspondence between American Embassy and Mexican Foreign Office 

* Summerljn to Pam, AprJ 20 and Aijgust j, 1522 

■ See minutes of May 18, 192 j, Proceedings p 16 
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itive acts'^ included arrangements for drillmg, an abnormally high price 
paid for the land, et cetera 

The mtemational controversy centered on the enactment mto law (reg- 
lamentactdn) of the general constitutional provisions in regard to land and 
subsoil deposits This enabling legislation had not been put mto effect 
either m Carranza’s or Obregon’s time The reason unofl&cially assigned in 
Mexican administrative circles for this delay was the pressure of the United 
States Clearly, with recognition withheld because of the possibilities 
mherent m such legislation, the renewal of diplomatic relations in August, 
1923, followed within a few months by the de la Huerta rebellion, gave the 
Obregon administration no time to enact the far-reachmg and complicated 
laws growmg out of the constitution's general provisions It was not until 
President Calles had been in office six months, and had met pressmg finan- 
cial, military, and organizing problems, that he turned to legislation It was 
then that the ''petroleum” and "alien land” laws were proposed 

The diplomatic correspondence from the autumn of 1925 to date con- 
cerns Itself chiefly with these laws This legislation, the United States com- 
plaints against it, and the resulting interchange of notes, merely continue, in 
a more limited field, the previous differences between the two governments 
datmg from the Constitution of 1917 * 

The essential complaints of the United States were 
I The provision by which aliens acquiring land, et cetera, agree to 
renounce their right, m respect to such holdings, to appeal to their gov- 
ernments for diplomatic protection ^ 

II The provision in the land law requiring foreigners owning fifty per rent 
or more of the stock m an agricultural development company to divest 
themselves of that excess within ten years, provided they are corpora- 
tions, or if individuals, at their death ^ 

III The provision in the petroleum law that owners of titles to oil land 
acquired before May i, 1917, could have these "confirmed” by receiv- 
ing in exchange a fifty-year lease dating from the acquisition of the 
property ^ 

The contentions of the two governments on these points found repeat- 
edly in the notes exchanged, may be summarized as follows 

I United States An injury done by one state through a denial of jus- 
tice IS an injury done to the state whose national is injured The individual 

' Eepaning with an "aide memoire” [rom the U S secretary of state of Nov 17, ig25, there 
were in the next year not less than fifteen nates, memoranda, and aides memoire interchanged See 
Senate Doc y6, First Session figth Cong (two parts) 

* Art 2, Land Law (Passed Dec 23, igzs in Diana Oficial, Jan 21, 1926 Known as Law of 
latter date) 

■ Art 4, Land Law of Jan 6, 1915 Art g of Regulations of said law, promulgated March zg, 
rga6 Pub in Diano Oficial of same date 

* Petroleum Law (Passed Dec 18, 1025 Published m Diano Oficial, Dec 31, 1921; Known 
as law of latter date) Regulations of said law adopted Dec 26, 1925 Pub m Diano Oficial. Aoril 
8, 1926 
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cannot waive the right of his state to extend diplomatic protection to him 
The right of diplomatic protection is not a personal right, but exists m favor 
of one state against another ^ 

Mexico . The so-called ^‘renouncement of nationality” is really nothing 
of the kind The Mexican Government has a right to make as a condition 
prerequisite to an alien’s acquisition of land that he agrees not to mvoke the 
diplomatic protection of his country m respect to that land No alien is 
required to acquire land in Mexico But if he does so, he must accept the 
condition imposed by Mexican law “ 

II United States The obligation of shareholders m Mexican agricul- 
tural stock companies to divest themselves of their ownership m excess of 
fifty per cent before death, if they be individuals, and within ten years if 
they be corporations, is retroactive and confiscatory, and cannot be tol- 
erated ® 

Mexico The provision permitting stockholders to retain their shares 
in excess of fifty per cent in agricultural stock companies for life, during 
which time they may or may not dispose of their excess, but requirmg their 
estate to do so at their death, is not confiscatory It does, however, limit 
inheritance, which is the right of any sovereign government to do, and is m 
conformity with international law 

The compulsion of a corporation to divest itself within ten years of its 
excess is likewise not confiscatory, since it not only gives ample time for 
said divestment in compliance with the law, but is merely a requirement for 
a transformation in the character of the property — the excess stock — held 

Moreover, it is a universally accepted principle that every nation is sov- 
ereign to legislate m the matter of real property within its own territory^ 

III United States- To compel the exchange of ownership for a lease 
is confiscation, and, therefore, to substitute for the titles to oil lands acquired 
before May r, 1917, leases, even extending fifty years, is retroactive and 
confiscatory ^ 

Mexico The giving of a concession valid for fifty years seems to be a 
lessening of a right, but is not so for those whose purpose in the acquisition 
of oil lands was the drilling for oil Any oil in the lands at issue — those 
acquired prior to 1917 — will be surely exhausted before the fifty-year 
pyenod expired If by any chance it is not exhausted further extension of the 
concession will be obtainable ® The Mexican Government desires to put 
into practice its constitutional principle that the ownership of the deposits 
of the subsoil is vested m the nation For holdings acquired subsequent to 

* Kellogg to S&enz, Jan sfl, 1926 

* Mem of Mexican minister of foreign affairs Dec 5, igis 

® Aide memoire, Sheffield to Sienz, Nov 27, ig25 

* Memorandum, Sienz to Sheffield, Dec 5, 192S 

® KeDogg to Sienz, July 31, 1926 

“ The further extension of thirtv years apparently has been tendered in informal discussion It 
does not appear either m the legislation or m offiaal diplomatic comm uni cations 
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igi7 this principle is now effective, and is effective for all Mexican holdings 
But there cannot be two laws One concerning rights acquired prior to 1917 
and another for rights acquired subsequently Nor can there be two laws 
One for nationals, the other for aliens The Mexican Government has 
deemed the provision giving a fifty-year leasehold a just and equitable 
solution ^ 

These in substance were the conflicting contentions 

No progress m mutual understanding was arrived at from the early days 
of President Calles’s administration in 1925 to the resignation of Ambassador 
Sheffield m the summer of 1927 The various notes from both govern- 
ments kept on reiterating the respective points of view and refuting the 
opposing arguments, the United States’ communications becoming steadily 
more acrimonious as Mexico proceeded to enact its legislation The Calles 
Government did not, however, enforce the penalties for non-compliance with 
the oil law — clearly for fear of precipitating a crisis 

A further controverted point was the maintenance by the United States 
that pledges made by the Obregon Government in the Mexico City con- 
ferences were precedent to recognition, and that recognition would not have 
been granted without faith in the security of those pledges To this the 
Calles Government replied, first, that there had been no violation of any 
pledges made at the Warren-Payne, Ross-Roa conferences, since m the view 
of the Calles administration, legislation subsequently enacted was not 
retroactive or confiscatory , second, that the onl}' commitments m those 
proceedings were those involved in the two claims conventions which had 
been duly signed and were being put into effect, and third, that while it 
was not the intention of the Calles Government to repudiate the recommen- 
dations and purpose of the Obregon Government, the conversations between 
the commissioners could not be expected to have the binding force of a 
treaty, and to commit or bind subsequent administrations 

Another basic contention of the Mexican Go\ernment was that the 
United States’ protest? against legislation, as such, were improper because 
premature , that the correct procedure for aliens who felt themselves dam- 
aged by a concrete act arising under legislation was to appeal to the Mexican 
courts , if then justice were not done, the issue could more validly be raised 
The five Mexican supreme court decisions protecting the Texas Company — 
and other oil companies — against the Mexican Government were cited as 
illustrative of this process 

The theory underlying this contention is that a sovereign nation can 
legislate as it sees fit without interference from foreign governments, but 
leaves to its courts, and subsequently to international claims commissions 
the chance to redress any specific wrongs committed under that legislation 
which have not previously been righted 

^ Sienz to Kellogg, Oct 7, 1926 
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With hundreds of thousands of words of diplomatic correspondence, 
largely restatement, complicated by much highly technical legal citation, 
out of which a conclusion as to the merits of the controversy is difficult, and 
with those merits resolving themselves into a matter of opinion, it may not 
be anuss for one student whose view is unclouded by interest to give his 
opmion 

In my judgment, logic and equity he preponderantly with the United 
States Making all due allowance for decided differences in the Latm- 
American and Anglo-American attitudes on the sacredness of property, 
and the greater Hispanic emphasis on the revocability of "vested" rights,^ 
the most thorough reading of the contentions of both parties leaves me with 
the conviction that Mexican legislation in regard to petroleum and, to a 
somewhat lesser extent, to land (in the "alien land law") is, as the United 
States State Department claims, retroactive and confiscatory 

To give a concession or lease where there has been ownership may work 
out without detriment But it distinctly lessens the value of holdings if 
their sale — one of the rights of ownership — is contemplated It leaves 
the concession, moreover, at the mercy of subsequent administrations, who 
may desire to revoke it, just as the revolutionary governments revoked many 
concessions granted by Diaz 

To compel an alien land company to divest itself of stock — even with a 
ten years’ grace — when there may be no purchasers, seems to me obviously 
confiscatory ^ 

The right of a sovereign government to pass such legislation, which can 
more easily be sustained than controverted, is only slightly germane to the 
issue , for while the Mexican Government has in its official correspondence 
mentioned that right, its essential insistence has been that the legislation was 
not retroactive and conjiscatory 

The Mexican Government stood and stands, however, in my judgment, 
on much firmer ground in contending that the confiscatory or non-confisca- 
tory nature of the Mexican legislation can only be determined by the courts, 
and that American grievances would be established only when specific prop- 
erty has been confiscated without compensation and such compensation 
definitely refused This contention clearly portended a declaration by the 
supreme court declaring the petroleum law unconstitutional, which would 
furnish the Mexican Government a way out, if it so desired Such a possi- 
bility has been foreshadowed from the start As early as March 14, 1927, 
Mr R B Creager, the Republican national committeeman from Texas, who 
has various interests in Mexico, and is on friendly terms with the CaUes 
Government, stated his conviction that the international difficulties would 

1 See papes iot-S 

* It should be understood that these comments do not hold for the general agrarian legislation 
which applies equally to all owners — Mexican and alien alike — which aliens may properly be 
expected to accept, with the same recourse of appeal the natives enjoy 
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be solved in this manner ^ Such a finding — obviously the first of a series 
— has now, as this book goes to press, been brought in by the Mexican 
supreme court ^ 

On the question of the validity of the commitments of the proceedings 
of the United States-Mexican Commission m Mexico City, it is necessaiy 
to go beyond the record and examine the background 

On the Mexican side, the Obreg6n Government intensely wanted recog- 
nition, and was prepared to go a considerable distance to obtain it, but not 
to the extent of signing a treaty in advance, or to pledge itself in advance to 
a policy It had, however, done much to predispose the American Govern- 
ment favorably Resumption of the mternational debt payments under 
the Lamont-de la Huerta agreement , the first steps in the return of the rail- 
ways to their foreign ownership, a steady trend toward “legality” m the 
agrarian legislation, consistent friendliness to American visitors, et cetera 
All this was evidence of a desire not merely for a genuine rapprochement^ 
but for recognition 

While it is true that the two claims conventions were the only formally 
signed agreements emergmg from the conference, very little time was 
devoted to them, the sessions being almost wholly given over to expounding 
the Mexican attitude and purpose in agrarian and subsoil legislation, par- 
ticularly m its relation to foreign owners The Mexican commissioners 
took frequent occasion to give assurances which were not capable of mis- 
understanding that the position of the American and Mexican governments 
would not be far apart on these issues Technically, in my judgment, the 
Calles administration was not bound by such declarations, morally, it 
unquestionably was, especially in view of the intimacv of the Obregon and 
Calles administrations — Calles being the head of Obrcgon’s cabinet, and 
as such bound by its international commitments ® 

On the other hand, the subsequent official declarations of the United 
States Department of State that “recognition * + * would not have been 
extended * * * without the assurances received in the course of the nego- 
tiation,” ^ may be discounted m considerable measure 

The Hughes Mexican policy was increasingly under the fire of editorial 
censure in the United States, which reflected a mounting popular disap- 
proval, and of attacks m Congress, especially of the redoubtable Borah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations The Harding 

» See speaal dispatch to the New York World from Mexico City, pub March is, 1927 

Associated Press dispatches in American newspapers of Nov 18 Also 
Washington "Special Dispatch" in the New York Timea of Nov 19 

* It IS pertinent that in a Senate debate on Jan as, 1927, two senators Borah and Lenroot, while 
opposed in their views on U h administration policy toward Mexico — Borah attacking L.enrnat 
aupj^rting— were nevertheless m agreement with the Mexican contentions that in the proceedings 
in Mexico City both governments had reserved their rights, and that the language employed by the 
Mexican commissioners did not result in an agreement Cong Record, Vol 6B, Part 2, p 2205-6 
< Kellogg to Sienz, July 31, 1926 
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administration was, in short, being driven to the recognition of Obregdn 
against Secretary Hughes’s will The proceedings in Mexico City were to 
a degree a matter of face-saving To have broken them off without rec- 
ognition would have been highly embarrassing 

Nevertheless, one factor throws the balance heavily against the Mexicaji 
contention and in favor of the United States The appeal of Obregon for 
aid against the de la Huerta revolt, and the compliance to a considerable 
degree by the Coolidge administration — to the extent of saving both the 
Obregon administration and the Calles candidacy — should have placed 
the ensuing Mexican administration under a heavy moral obligation For, 
clearly, the Mexican position, which was predicated on the fullest sover- 
eignty and independence of Mexico, contrasted sharply with the Govern- 
ment's inability to save itself without United States aid However wound- 
ing to Mexican pride, the fact was there and the Mexicans should not have 
forgotten it 


VII 

Why then, with the case of the stronger of the two nations m many re- 
spects sound, were the results for nearly three years so lamentable? The 
answer may be found, as so often before, in personnel and personalities 
Allusion has been made to the unfortunate immersion of Ambassador Shef- 
field m an American colony, notorious in Mexico for hating things Mexican, 
especially all things of the new regime, and for showing its contempt for 
the country and the people among whom the colony had chosen to live 
The blunder of the Kellogg newspaper warning to Mexico — inspired by 
Mr Sheffield — made subsequent progress almost impossible 

But the blunders did not end there The blustering tone adopted by 
the State Department, and other episodes not on the official record, made 
mutual understanding increasingly difficult 

The climax was reached when, on November 15, 1926, the assistant 
secretary of state, Robert E Olds, a former law partner of Secretary of 
State Kellogg, called the representatives of the three news services — Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, and International News Service — and pledg- 
ing them not to quote him, told them that the relations between Mexico and 
the United States had reached a very acute stage , that the State Depart- 
ment, while it could not prove the fact, was "morally certain that a warm 
bond of sympathy, if not an actual understanding,” existed between Mexico 
City and Moscow, and that a "steady stream of Bolshevist propaganda” 
had been "filtermg from Mexico down through Central America, aimed at 
property rights and designed to undermine society and government as now 
constituted " 

Mr Olds expressed the view that this picture should be presented to the 
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American people, and asked the newspaper men’s advice and cooperation 
to that end 

One of the correspondents said that the matter was simple — let the 
State Department issue a statement to that effect over the signature of the 
Secretary of State, and every newspaper in the country would publish it 

Olds recoiled at the suggestion with an exclamation of apprehension, 
declaring that to be impossible, as the department could not be in the posi- 
tion of directing such a serious statement against a government with which 
it was officially on friendly terms 

The correspondents then protested against taking the responsibility of 
such propaganda on themselves Mr Olds pointed out that he thought 
they could work it into their news dispatches without attributing it to the 
State Department He asked them how, in their opinion, the press of the 
country would receive such a statement One correspondent replied that 
it would be ridiculed by the editors of liberal papers 

"What would they do," Olds then asked, "if it were said that a Mexican- 
fostered Bolshevist hegemony in Central America was menacing our control 
of the Panama Canal?" 

One of the correspondents said he thought most of them would laugh at 
it, but another said it would undoubtedly cause great alarm among the 
American people generally 

The suggestion was then made that the story could be "tied" to the 
announcement that the State Department had decided to recognize the 
government of Adolfo Diaz m Nicaragua 

The Associated Press alone among the three news associations acceded 
to Mr Olds’s wishes and the story in a somewhat modified form was sent 
out to the Associated Press newspapers the following day ^ 

The revelation of the attemp L to inflame public sentiment against Mexico 
caused a sensation throughout both countries 

Senator Wheeler of Montana declared that it was "perfectly plain that 
the State Department" was “trying to prepare public opinion for a break 
* * * with Mexico " * 

That a rupture of diplomatic relations and armed interventuin were 
imminent was widely believed 

"The administration," declared Representative Huddleston of Alabama 
in the House on January 8, "is driving deliberately and consciously toward 
a war with Mexico " ^ 

1 The above account of the Olds incident is baiied on the original dispatch by Paul Y Anderson, 
Washington correspondent of the St Louis Post-Dispatch, of Nov 27 Rep in the Congressional 
Record, Jan 6, 1927 The State Department made no denial of the Anderson story until on Jan 
S — more than five weeks later — in lespionse to a resoliiLinn introduced into the House by Rep La 
Guardia, Secretary Kellogg issued a "general denial ’’ The denial was not considered by the press 
as other than a "diplomatic device " 

* Quoted in "Editor and Publisher " Dec 4, 1927 
3 Cong Rec 69th Cong , 2nd Session Part 2 
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On January ii Secretary Kellogg m a closed session of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations presented his evidence concerning “Bolshevik 
Arms and Policies in Mexico and Latin America “ ^ 

The reaction throughout the United States was m the mam highly unfa- 
vorable to Secretary Kellogg's declaration A few admmistration papers, 
such as the New York “Sun” and the New York “Herald-Tribune,” 
voiced a perfunctory approval The friendly “New York Times,” however, 
in an editorial entitled, “Too Easily Scared,” declared Secretary Kellogg's 
pronouncement to show “a singular lack of perspective ” ^ 

The “Baltimore Sun” the next day declared 

We doubt senously that ever before in the history of this Nation has the head 
of the State Department appeared in public in a state of such utterly indecent in- 
tellectual exposure Such drivel, offered by the Cabinet officer in charge of foreign 
relations, to the Senate committee in charge of foreign relations is, we believe, 
without previous example in the history of this country from the administration 
of George Washington to the administration of Calvin Coohdge ^ 

The New York “World,” in an editorial entitled, “A Crime Against 
Peace,” * carefully analyzmg Secretary Kellogg’s statement, declared, 
“The Kellogg memorandum on Bolshevism was written by a man who set 
out deliberately to poison the minds of the American people,’' and pointed 
out that the purpose of the Kellogg document was to make Americans believe 
that the Mexican activity was directed by Moscow, so that they might be 
led thereby to approval of any hostile measures the administration might 
contemplate The editorial concluded with these words 

We cannot go further along the path the State Department is now taking if 
our purpose is to protect our honor and to be true to the principles we profess 
Revolution, perhaps war, much human misery, and a complete moral isolation 
throughout the world are at the end of a path along which a feeble old man is 
stumbling “ 


Meanwhile, American sentiment was mobilizing against war with extraor- 
dinary rapidity So unmistakable was this feeling that the Washington cor- 
respondent of the strongly pro-administration New York “Herald-Tribune” 
complained 


With American rights being trampled under foot in Mexico, in the view of the 
Administration, but with the American public almost militantly opposed to any 
backing up of the firm stand already taken, President Coohdge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg are at a loss today as to the next move in the situation ® 


* The text of a written memorandum embodying Secretary Kellogg's views was submitted to 
the press and published in the morning newspapers of Jan 13 

»Jan la, igz? ='Jan 14,1927 *ldem '‘Idem “Dec 7.1926 


^ Idem 
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This national conviction was based on the needlessness of aggression 
against Mexico over the property issues involved It endorsed an informal 
declaration made by President Calles on January g that he would be willmg 
to submit the differences on petroleum and land to the Hague Tribunal, 
although he considered both domestic issues ^ 

The cry, "Arbitrate resounded from coast to coast Public meetmgs 
adopted resolutions Memorials, petitions, and resolutions rained in upon 
Congress and the White House College faculties in many universities 
added their pleas ^ 

In Congress also the administration policy was under a vigorous barrage 
Senator Dill of Washington declared that President Calles’s offer to arbi- 
trate was “ unanswerable, unless it be the purpose of this country to play the 
part of a big bully, rather than a big brother ” ® 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee declared the administration’s policy 
“ absolutely indefensible " ^ 

Senator Fletcher of Florida read a letter from one of his constituents, a 
World War veteran, protesting against the hint of war with Mexico, which 
Fletcher declared typical of the communications received by him ^ 

The most devastating attack, however, was launched by Senator Robert 
M La Follette, Jr , of Wisconsin, who, calling Secretary Kellogg’s statement 
a fishy piece of propaganda,” charged the secretary with a “very significant 
omission * * * which * * * could not have been made other than con- 
sciously,” namely, the emphatic denunciation by Piesident Calles on May 6 
1925, of a statement by Foreign Mmister Chichenn of Soviet Russia, indicat- 
ing that Mexico “might serve as a useful political base” in the Western 
Hemisphere 

La FoUette thereupon read an Associated Press despatch from Mexico 
City, dated May 9, 1925, telling how Ambassador Sheffield had told a group 
of newspaper men that relations between Mexico and the United States had 
been improved by President Calles’s reply to Chichenn Therefore, said 
La Follette, while fully aware of this reply, Secretary Kellogg had cited 
Chicherm’s statement, but had omitted Calles’s answer ® 

The Nicaraguan issue, which further complicated Mexican-Amencan 
relations, arose from the recognition by Mexico of the “Liberal” Govern- 

^ This declaration was made m Mexico City to a group of visitors headed by Hubert C Herring, 
comprising a Good-wdl Mission” o[ American educators clergymen, etc 

» Notably the faculty of the UmvcrsiLy of Texas (Jan 13), Converse and Wofford Colleges, Spar- 
tanburg. S C (Jan 24), and one hundred professors representing thirty-eight universities and col- 
leges, etc (Jan 27) See also telegram of Jan 14 from Boston to Senator David I Walsh, signed 
by Judge George W Anderson, Bishop William F Anderson, Roland W Boyden, George W Cole- 
man, Dr L 0 Hartman, Joseph Lee, Rabbi Harry Levi, John F Moors, Rev Boynton Mernll, 
James F Munroe, Dean Stephen Pushmore, Moorfield Storey, Prof Francis B Sayre Rev Dr 
Harold E B Speight, Rev Eugene R Shippen, Prof Frank W Taussig, Thomas Wood, Prof Allyn 
A Young, Rev Dr Ashley Day Ltavitt This memorial is typical of the protests and of the char- 
ar^ter of the men prate&tmg throughout the country 

«Coiig Rec Jan 14 Bjan 24 

' Idem f Jan 14, 
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ment of Sacasa and by the United States of the Conservative ” Government 
of Dfaz Of the relative ments of these two candidacies, Senator Borah 
declared, "If there is anybody m Nicaragua who is constitutionally entitled 
to be president * * * it is Sacasa " ^ 

The New York "World," m an editorial entitled, "Sacasa and Diaz/’ 
declared 

It needs but a single reading of the two statements which came out of Nicaragua 
[Sunday, Jan 2] to be convinced that one sent to the World by Dr Juan Sacasa, 
Revolutionist President of the Republic, is from a Nicaraguan patriot, and that 
the other, given to the Associated Press by Don Adolfo Diaz, the president kept 
in power by our marines, is from an American press agent ^ 

On January 10, President Coolidge, in a message to Congress, charged 
that Mexico was shipping munitions to Nicaragua He thereupon inter- 
vened, sent marines and sailors to Nicaragua, effectively routed the Liberal 
forces of Sacasa, and established Diaz firmly m the presidential chair The 
White House "spokesman" also intimated that the Mexican issue was not 
arbitrable 

The administration’s Mexican policy was defended in Congress by 
Senator Reed of Missouri, who declared, "Mexico has not in all respects 
kept fdith with us " ^ While Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin maintained 
that “no strong government in the world today * * * would violate the 
rights of American citizens as Mexico has done * * * and * * * only 
because of the weakness of Mexico and the strength of the United States,” 
had our Government "been so patient and forbearing ” ^ 

Senator McLean of Connecticut stated that the American imperialism 
was the imperialism of “science, and peace, and justice,” ® 

Nevertheless, public sentiment had risen so overwhelmingly against the 
use of force in the Mexican controversy that the Senate on January 25, by a 
unanimous vote, adopted the resolution introduced by Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, calling for arbitration 

A week before this resolution was adopted, The New York "World” 
declared in a leading editorial that the world had 

witnessed something which has not happened very often before in the history of 
international affairs A nation by the sheer force of its own public opinion has 
restrained its own government in a course to which there was no external opposi- 
tion * * * During the last seven days the American people have demonstrated 
in a remarkable way how sincerely opposed they are to a diplomacy of violence ® 

With the passage of the Senate resolution calling for arbitration, the 
tension lessened, although fear was widespread that with the adjournment of 


^ Cong Rec , 6gth Cong , 2nd Session, p I2g2 
^Jaii 25 ^ Idem 


>Jan 4 
"Jan iB 


■ Jan iB 
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Congress, hasty executive action, or some unforeseen incident, might pre^ 
cipitate bloodshed 

In Mexico City promment members of the American colony aimoimced 
intervention to be a certainty after March 4 Declaration by the United 
States of the oil fields “ a neutral zone’’ was confidently predicted 

"Liberty,” a weekly magazine of wide circulation, in an editorial entitled 
“Should We Give Back Our Southwestern States to Mexico? ” declared that 
“destiny was at work behind the selfishness of unmoral politicians * * * 
and seventy-five years from now the inhabitants of Mexico, Nicaragua, et al , 
would [will] be smgmg the 'Star-Spangled Banner' and scoffing at the 
idea that anyone would return to the old governments ” ^ 

American public opinion, however, had done its work effectively A 
section of that opinion was reflected in a play, “Spread Eagle,” shown in 
New York, which pictured war on Mexico precipitated by the machmations 
of busmess interests unfa\ orably affected by conditions in Mexico ^ 

American opinion was strongly influenced by the prominence m the 
Mexican od situation of Mr Edward L Doheny and Mr Harry F Sinclair, 
whose oil leases in the United States had been declared by the United States 
Supreme Court to have been secured fraudulently ® 

“These are the worthies for whom the honor of our Nation has been 
jeopardized,” declared Representative Huddleston in the House 

“Whose Property is Mr Kellogg Protecting?” inquired an article by 
Mr Carleton Beals m "The New Republic,” ^ which suggested that faulty 
titles lay at the bottom of Mr Doheny’s refusal to obey the Mexican oil law 
and regulations 

And under the heading, “The Same Old Gang,” the New York "World,” 
after quoting figures to indicate that out of 666 foreign oil companies in 
Mexico, all but twenty- two had obeyed the law by applying for confirmatory 
concessions, and that 46 per cent of the oil land controlled by these twenty- 
two companies was dominated by Mr Doheny, concluded 

The heart of the opposition is the same group of oil men who engineered Teapot 
Dome and Elk Hills * * * The American people has not forgotten that Albert 
B Fall not only helped Edward L Doheny obtain the naval reserve "by fraud and 
conspiracy” * * * but that Fall, the friend of Doheny, w^as a persistent advocate 
of war with Mexico The American people has not forgotten that Edward L 
Doheny did not hesitate to cover his transactions with the cloak of patriotism and 
to instigate trouble between the United States and Japan * * * Let Mr Cool- 

* Feb 12, 1927 

* "Spread Ea^le ” by George S Brooks and Walter B Lister, opened at the Martin Beik 
Theater, N Y , April 4, 1927 

“"Consummated hy conspiracy, corruption and fraud," in the Doheny case, "fraudulently, 
by means of collusion and conspiracy," in the Sinclair case 

* Feb B Cong Ret vol , 6R, p 3295 

® Feb 23, 1927 
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idge take care that after all they have already done they do not also involve this 
country in a war ^ 

Whatever the correctness of these allegations, they profoundly affected 
American sentiment The reverse of the medal — that there might be a 
"Fall” in the Mexican cabinet, using his office and the new legislation for 
his own advantage and that of his friends — was not exhibited The charges 
m Mexico of a district judge m Villacuauthemoc and Tuxpan — the heart 
of the oil region — Judge Mendoza L6pez y Schwertfeger, who resigned his 
office on May 20, 1927, attracted slight attention They reveal, however, 
another aspect of the oil muddle little known, but analogous to incidents 
that have so often obscured Mexican revolutionary reforms and laws — 
which, while defensible m principle and as promulgated, are often indefen- 
sible in their application As the judge’s contentions constitute merely a 
one-sided presentation, they are summed up below without comment other 
than the judge's rectitude is held beyond question in Mexico — where the 
public official who, justly or unjustly, escapes calumny, is rare In sub- 
stance they are 

Practically all the old established oil companies have faulty titles because 
under the old Hispanic inheritance laws the holdings in each generation were 
divided and subdivided among many heirs Before the discovery of oil, 
the oil lands were waste Many owners, considering their titles worthless, 
did not trouble to register them properly Under the petroleum law the 
"confirmation” of title may be denied by the Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, where the title is not one hundred per cent proof — as 
very often it cannot be, no matter to what extent, or how honestly the 
claimant may have tried to make it so Under these circumstances the 
claims may be "denounced” and the concessions given to fake companies 
in the names of people who have not the money to exploit them but who 
then "coyo/e” them (sell them as "go-betweens”) to other oil companies, 
or even the same oil companies This amounts to being bled for a confir- 
mation of title Such proceedings are, of course, not possible without the 
collusion of ministry officials That this has been going on under the 
petroleum law was the judge’s charge ^ His resignation grew out of that 
situation 

The conclusion that may be drawn is that the oil industry as conducted 
in Mexico has been correctly described as "a dirty game ” Bribery, extor- 
tion, fraud, theft, and murder have been incidental to it But for every 
bribe-giver among the oil men, there has been a bribe-taker among govern- 
ment officials or military "Bandits” like General Pelaez, who have been 

' Tm 27, 1927 

* These charges have been published in part See El Yunque” of Meaico City, June n, 1927, 
quoting verbatim an interview given by Judge Mendoza I-,6pcz y Schwertfeger to “El Mundo” of 
Tampico 
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hired by oil companies, have likewise at other tunes held responsible posts 
in revolutionary^^ ranks If it has been deemed expedient to “remove'' 
some obstreperous native owner who stood m the way of a valuable oil 
title — and one ragged ilhterate might block the acquisition of millions of 
dollars worth of “ black gold" — the brain that conceived and the arm that 
executed his removal were seldom of the same nationality If various 
American oil men have been active interventionists and have used the cloak 
of patnoLism to further their personal fortunes, various Mexican officials 
have, under the pretense of patriotically repelling los petroleros, feathered 
their own nests, and defrauded their fellow Mexicans as well as the foreigner ^ 

Nevertheless j the American conviction appears to be steadily crystallizing 
that American business abroad must take its chances m the country of its 
investment — a view concisely expressed as follows . 

It 15 all perfectly nght and proper for me to take my dollar to Mexico or any 
other place and get all I can out of it by every decent means (or leave it there and 
come home as most investors do) But for me — after subjecting my dollar to the 
larger and fully anticipated nsk for the sake of the larger and fully anticipated 
return — to come running to the American taxpayer the moment the risk mate- 
rializes and the return does not, demanding that he, the taxpayer, who has never 
invested a cent in Mexico and probably never i-vill, shall send his son and his money 
southward to get my adventurous, deliberately hazarded dollar out of trouble, is 
obviously a performance that requires diplomatic description, lest the public should 
see It m its true light and call it by its correct and by no means agreeable name ^ 

VIII 

Underlying the estrangement which has arisen periodically between the 
two governments is little more and little less than their divergence in heritage 
and history The contemporary Mexican policy of ‘‘Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans” corresponds not only to the policy which the United States and other 
great nations avow and practise, but in Mexico responds peculiarly to the 
desires of a people which in four hundred years has never achieved nation- 
ality The foreign policy, which has been the most persistent common 
denominator of every revolutionary administration since Carranza, is a 
perfect corollary to the longing for the creation of a nation As long as 
Mexico was obliged to remain a “backward” country, either as a conquered 
colony of an Old World royal house, or as a sphere of exploitation for latter- 
day foreign industrial kings, as under Porfino Diaz — while to be sure inter- 
national friction was absent — there was neither a national nor a correlated 
international policy 

* An excellent picture, though m fiction form, of the seamy side of the oil industry in Mexico, is 
Joseph Hergesheimer'a “ Tampico " 

* “The hlflg and the Dollar” by Amos Pmchot, in The Forum, September, 1927, replying to 
an article by Rear-Admiral William L Rodgers in the June issue of that magazine, warning Mexico 
0/ mtervention unless Mexico’s policies changed 
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The related pohcy of fostering Hispanic-Amencan solidarity, first sug- 
gested by Madero, is purely defensive It has at present neither political 
nor military nor economic strength It is a gesture, a tendency It is an 
mstmctive huddling together of the sheep when the eagle appears in the sky 
As far as Mexico is concerned, it is obviously a policy of rapprochement with 
its fellow Indo-Latin-Amencan states ^ 

The Nicaraguan episode of 1926-7 threw the divergence between the 
United States’ and Mexico’s Central American policies into sharp relief for 
the first time One significant feature of the episode was that whatever 
might have been the sympathies of the people of other Central- American 
republics, not one of their governments followed Mexico’s lead But 
although at present these Indo-Latm liaisons are an imponderable force, 
their potentialities should not be overlooked An enlightened American 
foreign policy would dissipate them — by removing, rather than by accen- 
tuating, the cause of fear — by engaging likewise in a competitive conquest 
of this hemisphere by good-will This method — as a govemmen tal pro- 
cedure — remains to be tried by the United States 

For rhetorical platitudes by official speech makers and resolutions at 
Pan-American conferences under the auspices of the State Department- 
dominated Pan-American Union are more than nullified, with a great part 
of La tin- American sentiment, by the fact of armed interventions, the bomb- 
ing of villages from airplanes — as in Haiti and Nicaragua — and the 
patent southward extension of United States hegemony 

In Mexico’s attempt to work out its destiny, there need not only be 
no irremediable clash of interests with the United States, but there should 
be an identity of interests Mexico ought to do its part to overcome the 
stumbling blocks inherent m the present property dispute by yielding the 
unessential and highly theoretical question of national ownership in prop- 
erties acquired prior to her Constitution of 1917, whenever those holdings 
were legitimately acquired Arbitral commissions should be able to work 
out the equity in such conflicts 

On the other hand the Washington administration should mend its 
manner, abandon “dollar diplomacy” and remember that injustice and 
damage to property rights are not exclusively sms of any one nation , that 
while they may or may not call for proper representations through diplo- 
matic or informal emissaries, they never justify bluster, bullying, and pres- 
sure with the threat of intervention in the background Much more can 
be achieved through an effort at sympathetic understanding At this writ- 
ing, Mr Dwight W Morrow, the new American ambassador, seems to be 
demonstrating the superiority of the technique of friendliness, and furnishing 
for the first time in decades the hopeful spectacle of an American diplomatist 

1 “Mexico IS marching on Lhe canal with music, banners and flowers We are marching with 
dollars, machine guns, and marines,' wrote Carleton Eeals in Current History, Sept 1926 
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m Mexico equal in savotrfaire to Mexico’s ambassador to the United States 
Obviously Mexico^s needs have brought forth abler diplomatists They 
have made up in ability what their country lacked in strength 

The stake m the relationship of the two countries is very much larger 
than the total value of American investments in Mexico The American 
Government should realize this and the Mexican Government should realize 
it The policy on which both nations could and should unite for their own 
advantage, would be the building up of a progressing, flourishing, and happy 
Mexico — as Mexico defines progress, florescence, and happiness — and 
with only such suggestions and help from the United States as will obviously 
be acceptable To those Americans who look at the question merely in 
dollars and cents such a policy would be infinitely more profitable — for all 
Its spiritual dividends would be incalculable 

Not a few American agencies have already shown the way One of the 
achievements of the late Samuel Gompers was the current of sympathy 
between the most important labor groups m each country, which he set in 
motion The Carnegie Foundation, under a contract as unselfish as science, 
is restoring for Mexico — and the world — the rums of Chichen-Itza, the 
most considerable monument of the highest aboriginal civilization in the 
Western Hemisphere To extend that work — to include the entire pre- 
historic record in stone, now crumbling in jungle and on mesa — would in 
more ways than one be an imperishable achievement The Rockefeller 
Foundation has shown what it might do m the most important assignment in 
health establishment on the continent American individuals like Samuel 
Guy Inman, publicist for better Pan-American relations, Frederick Starr, 
the ethnologist, John Kenneth Turner, the journalist, Frank Tannenbaum, 
the sociologist, and a notable group of historians in our universities, have 
in widely different ways contributed to mutual understanding Educators, 
“good-will missions,” delegations from the Federal Council of Churches, 
have been among the pioneers of a true neighborlmess 

Such an entente — though without precedent in Mexican-Amencan 
relations, and still beset by many traditional handicaps — is eminently 
possible Wise statesmanship in Washington and Mexico City could make 
it a reality m an incredibly short time 
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The diversity between the two cultures south and north of the Rio Grande 
IS sharply discernible in the respective status of their women Again the 
historical, racial, and religious differences have combined in each case to 
establish a contrast which has persisted to this day 

The North American settlers brought their women Miscegenation with 
the natives was not sanctioned The "squaw-man” was outcast Yet 
white women in the early colonial days were greatly in the minonty Only 
four wives of the Mayflower^ s boatload withstood the rigors of the first winter 
Only the fittest survived, and both in person and in symbol came to be highly 
esteemed and cherished The exalted position of woman in the American 
ideology dates from the pioneer days of companionate hardship and effort 
when every woman was desired and courted by many The agelong dis- 
criminations of the Eastern World against the weaker sex, some of which 
persist in the United States to this day, were first tempered, spiritually at 
least, all along the far-flung frontier 

The Aztec female, on the other hand, played the part of handmaiden to 
the warrior male Her position was characteristic of the barbarian stage of 
racial development — perhaps, among the Aztecs, even lower Authorities 
differ Wrote Bandelier 

The position of woman was so inferior, they were regarded as so far beneath 
the male, that the most degrading epithet that could be apphed to any Mexican 
aside from calling him a dog was that of " woman ” ^ 

The Conqmstadores came without women, and took them from the 
natives by right of conquest The great disparity between the sexes already 
existing in Spam and in Mexico was increased by the gulf of caste and race 
Marriage was a seizure — not a courtship The Mexican woman became 
even more the creature and the chattel — rarely the comrade — of the 
Mexican male She was to satiate his appetites , to bear his children as 
fast as nature would allow , to serve her lord and master , to suffer uncom- 
plainingly Both the Hispanic and the Indian heritage postulated her 
infenonty The combined heritage further deepened it, and the later 

^ Bandelier, On the Social Organization and Mode oi Government o[ the Ancient Mexicans, 
P 62s 
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arrival of a minority of women from the Old World did not affect the already 
established habits 

An ethnic heritage and an environment which accentuated the lusts of 
life contributed to maintain the Mexican woman in the subject state Wrote 
a traveler to Mexico in the late eighteen thirties of its upper class 

Interest or family expediency alone determine marriages m Mexico The 
couple observe a certain mutual politeness , but fidelity, at least on the part of the 
husband, is never thought of I doubt whether there is a country that calls itself 
civilized where the cult of Cytherea is followed so openly as in Mexico ^ 

The education of women was at the same epoch thus described by the 
observant Madame de la Barca 

* * * the Mexican senoras and senontas write, read and play a little, sew, and take 
care of then houses and children When I say they read, I mean they know how 
to read , when I say they write, I do not mean that they can always spell * * * 
If we compare their education with that of girls in England or in the United States, 
It is not a comparison, but a contrast Compare it with that of Spanish women, 
and we shall he less severe on their far mente descendants * * "■ As to schools, 
there are none that can deserve the name, and no governesses Young girls can 
have no emulation, for they never meet 

I asked a ladv the other day if her daughter went to school “ Good heavens ' ” 
said she, quite shocked, “she is past eleven years old ” It frequently happens 
that the least well-informed girls are the children of the cleverest men, who, keep- 
ing to the customs of their forefathers, are content if they confess regularly, attend 
church constantly, and can embroider and sing a little * * * I do not think theie 
are above half a dozen married women, or as many girls above fourteen, who with 
the exception of a mass-book, read any book through the whole course of the year ^ 

On the eve of the Revolution, in the first decade of the present century, 
Mrs Alec Tweedie considered that the condition of Mexican women was 
not unlike their status m England in the eighteenth century “For/' wrote 
she, “it IS barely more than a hundred years since women were first allowed 
to think for themselves in England “ ^ This companson applied to the 
women of the aristocracy or upper middle-class, among whom Hispanic 
marital customs prevail 

In these social strata courtship was governed by an arbitrary and rigid 
set of customs Girls and young men never met except under the vigilance 
of chaperones Young women lived in almost conventual seclusion until 
their marriage Courtship consisted of serenading outside of barred windows 
— and the young girl was nut allowed to meet her suitor alone even when, 
after months of persistence, he had finally attracted the notice of her parents 
Mutual acquaintance was impossible And when marriage followed, the 

^ LDwenstern, Le Mejiique, p 150 s Barca, Life m Mexico, Letter 23 

« Tweedie Mexico As I Saw It, p gi-2 
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woman was still imprisoned m a private seraglio of her husband, while he 
was free to philander as he pleased — a custom not reproved by church or 
society Divorce was unthinkable The woman was supposed to suffer 
in silence 

The young girls of our community are sentenced to marry without love , they 
have no opportunity to choose , they have to wait until they are sought, and never 
know what they will draw in the hazardous lottery of matrimony The girl who 
manages by means of daily contact and habit to secure the affection of her husband 
does not ask more Love is a luxury which the women of our class cannot enjoy ‘ 

These words, spoken by Esther Maqueo, one of the characters in a novel 
of contemporary life in Mexico, depict the status of the Mexican woman in 
“ society ” 

Divorce was unknown in Mexico until the eighties But even the Civil 
Code adopted in 1884 adhered to the canon law which proclaimed the 
indissolubility of marriage What was known as divorce” m that code 
was merely a legalized separation under which remarriage was forbidden ^ 

In 1904 a bill legalizing divorce was approved by the chamber of deputies 
But it was disapproved by the devout Carmen Romero Rubio de Diaz, the 
president’s wife, and was in consequence not even discussed when it came to 
the senate ^ 

Beneath this hypothetical sanctity of matrimony and the home, existed 
a reality which Judge Julio Guerrero at the beginning of this century de- 
scribed in these words 

* * * in Mexico the immense majority of adult society lives m concubinage, that 
is to say, m a shameful union which has for its objective lust and not love , since it 
IS neither concerned with nor guarantees the formation of a family the true objec- 
tive of this sentiment, as it is ennobled and controlled by Christianity throughout 
contemporary civilized mankind ^ 

He believed that this state of affairs was induced by the indissolubility 
of marriage and attributes the devoutness of Mexican women — as con- 
trasted with men — to their attempt to find consolation in religion for the 
unhappiness of their married life The purest girl, he points out, is obliged 
to tolerate her fiance’s nocturnal rendezvous and learns not to be scandal- 
ized by his peccadillos ^ 

Evidence of the relative disregard of formal marriage and its vows and 
the dominant role that sexuality plays in Mexican life is plen tiful (Allusion 

1 PaJavicmi, I Castij?o ' p 222 

* Art 15s of the Civil Code of 1834 declared marriage to be indissoluble, and Art 226 reads as 
follows "Divorce does not dissolve the bondi^ of matrimony, it merely suspends some of the civil 
obbgations provided in the corresponding articles of this code " 

* Lfipez-Portillo y Rojas, Elevacidn y Calda de Porfino Diaz, p 3jo 

* Guerrero, La Genesis del Crimen en M£uco, p 344 ^ Idam, p 275, 344 
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has already been made to it m the chapter on Health) In Mexico it is 
taken as a matter of course Mexican literature is filled with it In his 
novel, ‘'Monja y Casada,” the historian Vicente Riva Falacio described 
Mexico City in its colonial days as “one of the cities in which prostitution 
was most scandalous,” and Federico Gamboa, in his tragic story of a pros- 
titute's life, “Santa," refers to the capital as “the immense lascivious city " 
The high cost of the religious ceremony as a bar to marriage among the poor 
IS referred to casually m such Mexican classics as Fernandez de Lizardi’s 
“El Penquillo Sarmento,” Manuel Payno’s “Los Bandidos de Rio Frio,” 
and Luis G Inclin’s “Astucia ” And the father with several families, one 
legitimate and others not, 15 reflected m Mexican literature as inevitably as 
it exists m Mexican life 

They are part of its tragic warp and woof — the tragedy of the unloved 
wife clinging forlornly to her legal and social status, and to her children in 
whose lives she foresees the repetition of her own grief , the tragedy of the 
socially outcast concubine, apprehensive of her future and of that of her 
offspring , the tragedy of the children of each of these two women — by 
the same father These are not the consequences of any social philosophy 
— but rather of an ethnic, and possibly a climatic, legacy, and the circum- 
stances under which it has been handed down through the generations 

The social effects are far reaching Ellsworth Huntington observes 
that peoples remain backward whose thought and energy are largely swal- 
lowed up in matters of sex 

During the years when the young men ought to be getting new ideas and think- 
ing out the many little projects and the few great ones which combine to cause 
progress, the vast majority are thinking of women, and planning to gain some pos- 
session of some new woman or girl Under such circumstances no race can rise 
to any high position '■ 

Rebecca West has made almost the same point with specific reference to 
its political consequences 

In Spam there is such an excessive interest in sexual relations that it is embar- 
rassing for a woman of anything under middle age to walk through a city or travel 
in a train because of the immediate reaction of all the men to her charms * * * 
Unchastity has in Spam as in Italy brought its punishment on itself While the 
Spaniards and the Italians were annoying women in the streets and the railway 
trams, Mussolini and Primo de Rivera got their chance to abolish civil liberty and 
establish dictatorships ^ 

This comment is not inapplicable to Mexico Certainly one violates no 
proprieties by adducmg truths patent to the casual observer which the 
principals concerned are at no pains to conceal In a single cabinet, one 

^ Civilization and Climate, p 46 ^ Divorce, m The Fomm, Aug ig26 
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minister made an affair with an actress an international scandal by taking 
her on a mission to the United States , another minister for two years pa- 
raded his mistress nightly in the caf6-dansant most frequented by foreigners , 
a third was notorious for his orgies , a fourth could not keep his dates with 
las muchachas from conflicting with important functions — “he has been 
called by the President/’ was the apology which his underlings would be 
compelled to make All four are married 

Such an example is followed down through the bureaucratic ladder where 
efficiency is materially impeded by the office workers’ thoughts lightly 
turning to love and away from the daily task 

The Revolution has done little, purposefully, toward the emancipation of 
women True, it legalized divorce, first, through various decrees issued 
by the Constitutionalists m 19 14-15 But custom has been stronger 
than legislation The “easy divorce” available m Yucatan, Sonora, and 
Morelos under those states’ laws has served Americans more than it has 
Mexicans In upper “society,” the divorced woman, no matter how com- 
plete her innocence and how flagrant her husband’s guilt, would still be 
considered “disgraced” by divorce She prefers to keep her status as a 
legally wedded wife Some Mexican “Feminists,” sufficiently aware of 
woman's handicaps to protest against them publicly and in print, are, 
paradoxically, still so imbued with the conventionally Mexican way of 
thinking that they object to legalizmg divorce on the ground that it 
releases a husband from his marital responsibilities ' Moreover, the 
almost complete lack of traimng for self-support coupled with the scarcity 
of opportunities in Mexico for a woman of the upper or middle-class to 
earn a livelihood would freight such a release with the gravest economic 
consequences to the divorcee 

The law of family relations,^ adopted in 1923, removed a great number of 
legal discriminations against women, but leaves not a few It concedes 
equal guardianship over children — formerly exercised by the father — 
to both parents But a married woman may still not engage in any pro- 
fession or business without the ednsent of her husband ^ Although she 
attains her legal majority at twenty-one, an unmarried woman may not leave 
the parental home until the age of thirty — except to marry — without 
her parents’ consent ^ 

Moreover, “the double standard” persists legally Article 77 of the law 
provides that “adultery by the wife is always ground for divorce, by the 
husband, only under the following circumstances ” These circumstances 
are if the adultery has taken place in the conjugal home , if there has been a 
public scandal or msult by the husband to the legitimate wife , if the adul- 
teress has ill-treated the legitimate wife , and if there has been concubinage 

1 G Sofia Villa de Buentello, La Mujer y La L^y, p B9-114 

‘Ley Sobre Relaaanes Fanuii ares ‘Art 44 * /dm, 479 
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between the adulterers (concubinage being interpreted as the maintenance 
of a separate establishment by the husband for another woman) 

The law gives the husband the right to recognize and legitimatize his 
natural children, bom either before or during his marriage , but the wife 
is forbidden to do as much even for children she may have borne before 
entering into matrimony with that husband' The law raised the age of 
matrimony for women from twelve to fourteen 

A number of callmgs are still legally closed to women They may not 
vote in national elections, and only in San Luis Potosi, Yucatan, Tabasco, 
and Chiapas, in state elections 

Indeed in her political disqualifications, the Mexican woman is but a 
very few years behmd the women of the United States, and legal handicaps 
as heavy as those which she now suffers persist m not a few of the southern 
States of the United States 

Slight signs of change are visible in the status of woman south of the Rio 
Grande — not a little traceable to American influence Economic necessity, 
as well as the example of their northern sisters, is impellmg women to earn 
their own livelihood — a procedure which even a decade ago among the 
leisure class would have been deemed scandalous Wage-earning by women 
is still strongly opposed by the church As recently as 1925, the archbishop 
of Mexico, Jose Mora y del Rio, issued a pastoral in censure of this adap- 
tation of ‘'a North American custom,” and Father Medma, S J , in his 
monthly review ”La Paz Social,” vigorously preaches against it, Loth of 
them in evident misconception of its effect on American family life ^ 

Nevertheless, the trend toward self-support is increasing The example 
of Dolores del Rfo — incidentally, of the same family as the archbishop, 
and one of Mexico’s most aristocratic and wealthiest — and her success as 
a motion-picture star, has had far-reaching educative effects 

In Mexico the woman who occupies the most influential and responsible 
post IS Senonta Soledad Gonzalez, private secretary to President Calles 
An orphan in San Pedro de las Colonias in Coahuila, she was one of a number 
adopted by Francisco Madero, Jr At the early age of twelve, she was 
t3^ing busily as one of his secretaries, and her introduction to public service 
came with her transfer to the capital when Madero became president She 
subsequently served President Obregon and became the private secretary of 
General Calles when he was minister of Gobernacion Her ofl&ce is con- 
spicuous for Its unusual efficiency — and it is often said in Mexico that 
“were she not a woman there is no post m the republic that she could not 

* Arts 215-216 

■ In the issue of Jon 1925, p 37, an article on "The Family Income and Woman's Work," con- 
cludes with the sentence, "And [with woman’s not working] will be postponed the ruin of the home, 
□f the truly Chnstian family, the glory of our race, which God free from being converted into a 
gnngo 'home' without hearth or hresidel ’ 

In the April issue in commenting on the archbishop’s views, Father Medina quotes "The 
woman, from the moment that she becomes a worker, ceases to be a woman " P 103 
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fill ” She illustrates the obvious truth that given the opportunity, women 
could render service of the highest importance to Mexico in every sphere 

The feminist movement is chiefly identified with Senora El via Carrillo 
Puerto, formerly one of four women deputies m the state legislature of 
Yucatan Durmg her brother's governorship she organized feminist leagues 
throughout that state, which devoted themselves to instilling the duties 
of citizenship and teaching the elementals of hygiene to its women and 
children 

In 1925, she for the national chamber of deputies from the fourth 

district of the State of San Luis Potosi, in which women vote, and where 
she established a legal residence The legality of a woman’s running for a 
national elective office is a matter of controversy, though nowhere m the 
Constitution of 1917 is it either explicitly or implicitly forbidden Before 
launching her candidacy she had a favorable opinion from Secretary of 
Goberndcion Adalberto Tejeda, who also contributed financially to her 
campaign She likewise had the support of the then governor, Aurelio Man- 
nque, and of the_7e/e de operactones in the state, General Saturmno Cedillo 

An episode m her candidacy illustrates vividly the vertical cleavage 
that exists between Mexican men and women even within the bosom of the 
family 

Senora Carrillo considered it essential to have another woman as her 
suplente or substitute, although the local politicians urged her to have a 
man, saying that it would be impossible to find another woman who was 
not, as they said, “reactionary and Catholic “ She replied 

What about your mothers, your wives, your sisters, and your daughters ^ Find 
Liberals you must be, if in not a single one of your families you have been able t(i 
convert your women folk to your point of view 

They were unable to make an effective reply 

Senora Carrillo then went from house to house trying to find a woman 
suitable to be her teammate After two weeks she found her in Seilorita 
Hermila Zamarron, a stenographer employed in the local internal revenue 
office 

Shortly before the election Governor Mannque was ousted and replaced 
by Governor Abel Cano who let it be known that no woman would represent 
the state if he could prevent it At the last mmute another candidate 
named Florencio Galvan was entered He made no attempt to campaign, 
the only evidence of competition being that in the village of Guadalcazar, 
eight shots were fired at Senora Carrillo by her opponent’s substitute, one 
Cesareo Vdsquez 

In the election Senora Carrillo received 4576 votes against her oppo- 
nent’s 56 Her credentials were duly approved by the local authorities and 
were entirely m order But the permanent commission of the national 
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chamber of deputies threw out her credentials — as they did those of many 
others 

Would women be useful in Mexican politics? When on one occasion 
Sefiora Camllo asked one of the two senators from San Luis Potosi, Luis G 
Monzdn, who had been a member of the Constitutional Congress of 1917, and 
on its committee for women's rights, why the important question of equal 
suffrage had been left indefinite m the constitution, when apparently at that 
time there had been a strong sentiment m favor of it, Senator Monzdn 
replied 

"I tell you, compaHerita, when that question came up, we had been on 
such a tremendous parranda and I was so drunk that we really did not know 
what we were doing " 

But there is not as yet a widespread desire for equal suffrage Politics 
has been a deception and a fraud among men — suffrage is not “effective” 
among them, and it is scarcely surprising that the Mexican literate woman 
who has been traditionally sheltered should not desire to wallow in its muck 
Yet her entry could not but improve Mexican politics — she would bring 
to It a conscientiousness, and a selfless desire to serve which is largely lacking 
among the male politicians The more enlightened governors such as the 
late Rafael Nieto of San Luis Potosi, under whom equal suffrage was intro- 
duced in that state, and Carrillo Puerto of Yucatln have done what they 
could to bring women into public service 

It IS more likely that women's march toward equality will come in the 
economic field A steadily greater proportion of them are becoming school- 
teachers — though still discriminated against m the matter of wages despite 
the constitutional clause which provides equal pay for equal work regardless 
of sex ' 

While the Revolution has done relatively more in behalf of women than 
the regimes which antedated it, discrimination is still flagrant m the matter 
of opportunity The “House of the Native Student,” the Indian school in 
the capital is for boys only — and there is no corresponding school for girls 

Women are increasingly taking their place in factories, and many of 
them belong to labor unions — but the leadership, as in labor organizations 
in the United States, is monopolized by men 

One woman has achieved eminence in the law — Maria Sandoval de 
Zarco — who has been for thirty years the only practising lawyer in Mexico, 
and an exceedingly successful one A corresponding position in medicine 
has been attained by Dr Antonia Ursua though there are several women 
physicians These women have been wholly exceptional, as unique in their 
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tune as Juana de Asbaje^ the poet and scholar of the seventeenth century, 
better known as Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, her name after she had taken the 
veil, and the two women whose names are unpenshably linked with mde- 
pendence, Josefa Maria Ortiz, wife of the Corregidor Miguel Dominguez, 
and Leona Vicano 

Yet a change is noticeable in that in 1927 a dozen girls were registered in 
the law school and more than thirty in the medical school 

There is a very different world of women — away from the urban life 
hitherto described The position of native women vanes in difierent parts 
of Mexico with the tribe But in general the rural india enjoys far more 
nearly an equality with man than her white and mestiza sisters This is 
partly because both Indian man and woman are workers, and the male 
being no longer the warrior of pre-Conquest days has lost some of the bright 
plumage which then set him off In one region of Mexico, the Tehuantepec 
Peninsula, the women, famed throughout the land for their beauty, are 
distinctly superior to the male not merely in ability, but in prestige and 
status among their people They dominate the native trade and industry 
of that region, and probably constitute as self-sufficient and happy an entity 
as exists in Mexico 

A true social and racial synthesis would doubtless help the status of 
woman in Mexico At present she represents one of the conspicuous wastes 
of the Mexican heritage , for the considerable contribution she could make to 
Mexico's social, economic, and spiritual progress is still unutilized — oblit- 
erated by the shroud of persistent custom Potentially she is one of the 
most valuable elements m the Mexican social complex The Revolution 
has not yet begun to emancipate her Nor will it achieve a thoroughgoing 
emancipation of Mexico while one half of its population remains to be set 
free 
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I 

The Revolution was a dissolution No violent upheaval overthrew Diaz 
A stately edifice long admired from without for its magnificence and apparent 
stabihty unexpectedly crumbled A disintegration had taken place in the 
body politic and social Its ferments i^ere a variety of long latent desires for 
self-expression Chief among them was racial nostalgia The Revolution 
gave It release It began to effervesce and to re-cry stallize long before the 
economic needs which required studied direction and common effort began 
to organize themselves 

The new efflorescence was visible in popular art and craft, song and story 
It flowered supremely in pambng 

Art before the Conquest was the ultimate expression of religious f error 
Pyramids which lifted their oratories toward the sun, deities hewn from 
stone and fashioned from softer materials, elaborate traceries, rhythmic 
and joyous, on temple walls — these endure to-day m over eight hundred 
known monuments, some of them veritable cities 

Art after the Conquest was also the expression of religious fervor Great 
cupolas whose deep blue and fellow tiles glinted afar in the sun , graceful 
belfries which lifted the cross sharply above slopmg horizons, saints and 
holy families on copper and canvas — the transplanted pamtmg of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Spain , fagades luxuriously exuberant in their 
churrigeresque detail — these are visible to-day in thousands of churches 
and m monasteries and colonial residences now destmed to other usage 
These soulful creations of religious devotion had ceased before Inde- 
pendence In its first century of national life there was, with a few salient 
exceptions, little in any of the arts that could be called national or racial 
Art, like political forms, like manners and customs, was an importation 
It had no roots m Mexican soil The dignity of Maya and Toltec temple, 
the loveliness of the belfned mission, and the appropriate beauty of the 
colonial mansion built of dull red itzonilty with its rich, yet restrained gray 
stone reliefs, had been succeeded by hybrid monstrosities like the Mmistry 
of Public Works, or by amorphous masses of marble, like the unfinished 
Opera House Modern French statuary dotted parks whose trees had 
shaded the predecessors of the Aztecs Painters specialized m PariBian 

63s 
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ballet dancerSj Sevillian senontas with comb and mantilla, and idyllic 
pastoral landscapes, and neglected Mexican folk dancers, the gentle Indian 
and mestiza types, and — excepting the great landscapist, Velasco — 
were blind to the incredible beauty of their own land. It was the fashion 
to depreciate all things Mexican 

Yet underneath the Mexican events of record, a current of native crea- 
tion had trickled uninterruptedly Like Yucatan’s buried rivers, which only 
here and there are visible from the surface to those eager to peer into the 
depths, the stream flowed on To-day one finds in the sierra pueblos and m 
the humblest homes on mesa and lowland, objects of everyday use of rare 
beauty, wrought in the spirit and form of pre-Conquest days These pot- 
teries, tapestries, wood-carvings, this lovingly elaborated leather work, these 
painted and lacquered chests and trays are analogous to the objects medi- 
eval Europe used, which our machine age now seeks so eagerly for its mu- 
seums They are the offerings of a race which has not yet learned to 
separate art from life 

Now a new esteem of this Mexican creativeness is surging over Mexico 
Appreciation of it shows in a hundred ways Two folio volumes, “Las 
Artes Populares en Mexico,” written and profusely illustrated by a Mexican 
painter, poet, and publicist, Dr Atl, were published in IQ22 by the Obregon 
Government — the first attempt at collating the evidence of a national 
fecundity without surviving parallel in the present day world The author’s 
adoption of an Aztec name {Ail = “water”) in place of his Hispanic pat- 
ronymic, Gerardo Murillo, is a minor symptom of the revival of Indo-na- 
tional sentiment Another young painter who similarly Aztecized her name 
is Carmen Mondragon — now Nahui Olin (“ the four movements of the 
Sun”) 

Coincidently, Adolfo Best-Maugard, himself a conspicuous exponent of 
symmetrical grace m contemporary Mexican art, made an important con- 
tribution to the artistic renaissance Fifteen years before, while sketching 
archeological monuments for Professor Franz Boas, he discovered that 
inherent in the ancient paintings were seven fundamental motifs or lines, 
taken directly by the primitive artists from their impressions of nature As 
director of drawing under Vasconcelos, he developed this discovery into a 
technique of art instruction which gave contemporary Mexican children 
facile access to their objectives in line and color ^ He was merely guiding 
their irrepressible creative urge 

The work of the master painters likewise reflects the new spirit They 
picture Mexico Their background is the Mexican landscape, the luminous 
landscape of golden desert and heliotrope mountains, the crumbling and 
mellow- tin ted village walls of rose and orange and lavender, or the grayness 

* A subsequently enlarged version has appeared in book form translated into English, entitled 
A Method for Creative Design 
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of adobe and dreary people when clouds pall the sun The subjects are the 
folk of Mexico The themes are drawn from the Mexican struggle 

The new painting is, generally speaking, marked with realism It is 
tinged with irony and pathos But in its balance, its brilliant yet harmoni- 
ous colors, it is intrinsically a product of the Indian influence — although 
several of its ablest exponents are ethnically unrelated to it 

It is not within the scope of one chapter nr one volume to do justice to 
the fecund outburst of the innately Mexican form of expression — painting 

— which IS exhibited by children in Mexico City, in the "open air art school ” 
originated by Alfredo Ramos Martinez in Coyacan, in the similar new 
schools in Tlalpam, Xochimilco, Guadalupe Hidalgo, in Guadalajara, Yuca- 
tan, and elsewhere , a creative impulse which has for centuries found expres- 
sion in every handicraft, m the retablos — the votive paintings offered to 
saints for miraculous cures — m the ingenuous scenes on the walls of pulque 
shops, and now has risen to a new climax in the work of a score of artists 
It IS possible to mention only a few of the more prominent and their work 

II 

Francisco Goitia, thirty-five years of age, mestizo, is still relatively 
unknown even in Mexico Shy and retiring — that is the Indian in him 

— and without the desire to step into the spotlight of fame, he works in 
poverty in his small home in the Indian village of Xochimilco, a home which 
it IS his ambition, some day, to adorn with his frescoes His inability at 
times even to buy materials or to pay his models hinders his progress, since 
his tiny subsidy from the Ministry of Education hypothecates his pictures 
to it (they hang on its office walls) and a possil)ly larger income from a free 
sale of his works is not available due to his utter lack of capital with which 
to get an independent start No easily recognizable genre runs through 
Goitia^s work Perfection of lighting alone distinguishes them as works of 
one man His canvases have been few — and not of great dimension But 
each is superb m execution and pregnant with meaning His "Bade Revo- 
lucionano ” — the "Dance of the Revolution " — in a few square feet breathes 
the abandon of the Mexican Revolution A night scene — its darkness is 
suffused with amber warmth , the rose and saffron of the women’s dresses 
light up the brighter but shadow-subdued blankets of the crouching and 
recumbent natives No one can make browns so rich and alive as Goitia 
His composition recalls the great tableaus of Velazquez, but here is more 
motion As the couples whirl one fairly hears the plaintive strumming, and 
feels the cadence of swaying bodies 

"All the sorrow that is in Mexico,” says Goitia, is in his picture of the 
two Indian women, perhaps mother and daughter, who crouch in the light of 
a lone candle All the grief — that falls so much more heavily on the 
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women — is graven on the wrinkled face of the old Indian and speaks through 
the hands that cover the tears of her younger comrade 

“All the evil that is in Mexico,” says Goitia, is in '‘The Witch’s Face” 

— a life-size head Both literally and symbolically is it true The wretched 
“witch” portrays with harrowing fidelity the ravages that social dislocation 

— and its diseases — may work to render unrecognizable one of God’s 
creatures 

Not all of Goitia’s subjects are somber though he is a master of light 
effects Something of Gerard Dou's love for night scenes permeates him 

— alluring in a country where the flickering ocote or kerosene torch, the 
brascro's embers, the candle and the glow of cigarettes alone scatter the 
darkness 

But sometimes his paintings blaze with Mexican sunlight The white 
church set in a background of blue hills is dazzling, the blue sky was never 
bluer except in nature, the straight shadows of the green organ cactus he 
purple across the sandy soil The white teeth of an Indian maid gleam in 
a countenance that glows with the bronzing of ages of sunlight 

Such IS Goitia whose canvases pant the Mexican anguish and sparkle 
with Mexican joy and light 

III 

Where Goitia entirely fulfils the tradition of garret obscurity, the fame 
of Diego Rivera has spread abroad To visit the jovial and robust Don 
Diego, to sit under his scaffolding as he lays his vivid colors on wet plaster 
with broad strokes, conjuring forth a tableau with incredible speed, has 
become as routine m the tourist’s week as to visit the Pyramids or the Caves 
of Cacahuamiipa And well that it is so For nowhere else can hurried 
visitor or deliberate voyager see such a panorama of Mexico, so pulse the 
throb of revolutionary Mexico as in the flaming gallery that Rivera has made 
of the three-stoned palio in the Ministry of Public Education 

The Mexican at work, at play, before, during, and after the Revolu- 
tion Here is a weaver’s home workshop m the tropics , stripped to the waist, 
the brown bodies bend over rudimentary looms Next, the dyers of Tehuan- 
tepec, dipping the cloth into the Tynan purple they have extracted from 
Pacific coast shells Adjacent, stately Tehuanas, red-skirted, with flower- 
embroidered hui piles ^ bear on their heads painted wooden trays heaped with 
pineapples, bananas, and mangos 

The next wall deals with labor in central Mexico The mmer emerging 
from the pit is searched by the armed mine guard The miner’s hands are 
up, his head, from sheer fatigue droops — the symbolism of the crucifixion 
leaps out * How subtly the artist portrays Mexican sensitiveness This 
daily, though momentary humiliation, is to the worker a heavier cross than 
his days of darkness and body-breaking toil 
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Pendant to the mine — the hacienda Peons bent under the weight of 
grain sacks while the checker sits comfortably by, jiencil in hand and the 
capataZj the manager, lips tightly drawn, keeps his thumbs idly in belt — 
but it IS a cartridge belt from which hangs a pistol 

Another hacienda Where the cords that tied the flaccid body of a peon 
who has just been whipped are being cut 

In between, peasant and city worker meet m an embrace of mutual com- 
forting "Disinherited of the field and city * * * united in struggle and 
pain * * *” begin the accompanying verses by Guti6rrez Cruz 

The steel mdustry Red molten metal pouring into molds, turning dull 
red the dusky bodies of the workers 

The Mexican at play The market place, folk dances, festivals, the 
"Day of the Dead", Holy Saturday with its "Judases", the Feast of 
Flowers along the Viga Canal — all these are nots of color, masterpieces of 
compression, in which the world variety of t3^es that make Mexico pass in 
review White, brown, red , mestizos with green-blue eyes, blondes with 
brown eyes, the peroxide "city flapper,” the Indian maid shawled m blue 
rehoso, the city aristocrat, the campesino^ the "Bohemian,” the city worker, 
the soldier 

Harvest of the Revolution Distribution of land — a tableau of the 
Ceremonies Brown faces, white shirts, blue overalls, red banners in vertical 
splotches of color And into these great gatherings, Rivera has worked the 
martyrs of the Revolution, those who died that the people might get land — 
Zapata, Felipe Carrillo They appear again m separate panels — painted 
niches, saints of the popular creed — a bullet wound is over Carrillo’s heart 
This collection of frescoes, now nearing completion after four years, is so 
stupendous in conception, design, and color that the composite effect defies 
adequate description Hampered by the s tructural limi tations of the edifice, 
the walls of which were not planned for decoration, with their frequent 
interruptions of doorway and stanchion, Rivera has preserved the archi- 
tectonic requirements Complete in itself, each painting fills its space 
as part of the whole, achieving both structural harmony and unity of theme 
This work of Diego Rivera is dynamic and irresistible It "grows on 
one ” At first sight some are affronted by a certain simplified crudity 
Some are repelled by the gentle caricature of the artist’s aversions He is 
wholly Indian oph lie and the "bourgeoisie,” which is preponderately 

"white,” is the target for this artist of mixed blood To the criticism that 
he has missed the beautiful types in painting his women, he replies that their 
faces are beautiful to him A certain stolid, bovine quality m their visages 
IS matched by spatular hands and feet which eliminate details of fingers and 
toes These are to Rivera the hands of "use ” It is the disused hand of 
an effete civilization that is ugly, he says These details of controversy 
vanish in the compelling strength of Rivera ^s lines and masses of color One 
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senses that he is supremely master of his subject and his material — spirit- 
ually and mechanically — and his work is always unmistakable Under- 
neath the unwnnkled, white one-piece garment of the sugar-mill workers, 
lifting the deadweight of molasses tubs, one feels the taut pull of their strain- 
ing backs One feels the same hidden power under every Rivera brush 
stroke He is probably the greatest pamter of our time , and the Mexican 
epic which he has painted m the heart of its educational building may yet be 
esteemed as the greatest achievement in painting m the western hemisphere 

Rivera’s prolificacy is phenomenal Besides the work m the Secretarxa, 
his great fresco of “ The Creation” backs the stage of the amphitheater in the 
preparatory school (and the five-year interval since its completion marks 
an enormous improvement in his work) Other impressive murals adorn the 
agricultural school at Chapingo, and he has found Lime for a great variety of 
smaller canvases, sketches, and illustrations He conveys more of the 
spirit of Mexico in fewer lines than any other artist ^ His brush is constantly 
at the disposal of every revolutionary "cause ” with which he is m sympathy 
His poster, designed to show the peasants that the return of the ejidos was 
not in violation of the divine law as they had been told, is a striking 
example of the fusion in Mexico of art and propaganda, which is character- 
istic of much contemporary painting It had a wide effect throughout 
rural Mexico Now, his preliminary sketch of a gigantic triptych for the 
mam stairway m the National Palace, which tells Mexico’s story from 
remotest times to present, indicates that possibly still greater achievement 
lies ahead for Diego Rivera 

IV 

Pathos arising from profound sympathy for the "under dog” and acrid 
irony derived from an uncompruiuising hate of sham and oppression, are 
the diverging — or possibly, the parallel — strains which dominate the 
paintings of Jose Clemente Orozco Curiously his technique reflects his 
varying moods IIis frescoes in the Escuela Preparatoria might be the work 
of two different men, or of three men, if one go outside of Revolutionary 
subjects to a pre-Raphaelite birth of Christ, in which the influence of Giotto 
and Botticelli is clearly discernible 

Having lost one hand, Oro/xo could not fight on during the Revolution, 
hut he went through its campaigns, saw its agonies, its sordid scramble for 
loot, its betrayals And he painted them His sympathy goes out to the 
parents walking behind the body of their son who died for Revolution , for 
the prostitutes in brothels — the rejects of society, for the soldaderas, the 
women dragging themselves after the Revolutionists throughout their long 
marches How expressive he makes their backs * Suffering, resignation, 
infimte weariness, is painted into their simple curves 

* His line lUustratioria of Dr AlfoDs Goldschmidt’s IVfexiko are a reveldtioa of his 
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But his irony lashes out savagely at the pobticians who have robbed the 
people who elevated them to power, at the labor leaders who impnnt a 
“Judas kiss” on the humble worker^s cheek, at the clergy, and — at the 
boasted accomplishments of the Revolution itself • 

In the patio of the Preparatoria assigned to Orozco for decoration — 
below a bitterly anticlerical painting, showing a beringed hand receiving 
the coppers dropped into the offertory box by toilers’ hands emerging from 
tattered sleeves — there is also a heroic size “Liberty,” a toothless hag with 
Phrygian cap askew, who, while breaking the “chains of serfdom,” is leering 
suggestively at the people’s betrayers Beneath is the curious phenomenon 
of a painted pun Another Phrygian cap — symbol of liberty — and a 
flat-iron are juxtaposed Now plancha^ the Spanish word for flat-iron, means 
also m Mexican slang “a sell” — something which did not turn out as prom- 
ised The liberty promised the Mexican people is a delusion ^ Breaking 
their chains was a joke ' Their vaunted “liberators” have sold them out i 
And in adjacent paintings, politicians with diamonds in shirt front and on 
their fingers are drinking champagne with prostitutes sitting on their laps, 
while the workers toil on to support these orgies 

The real import of these graphic indictments is that they are on walls of 
government buildings, paid for by the Government, and remain there with 
out a breath of official objection Which brings into relief that, in certain 
respects, greater freedom exists in Mexico than m the United States 

More liberty in Mexico than in the United States? Incredible* Yet 
such is the case despite apparently contradictory incidents described else- 
where in these pages Except within limited spheres where some special 
course of action brings conflict with political authorities or runs afoul of 
some dominant current of “social” purpose, there is an atmosphere of 
personal independence unknown in most parts of the United States In 
Mexico a man may live as he pleases, think what he pleases, say what he 
pleases — that is considered his own business He is not ostracized for it 
Neither organized society, nor self-appointed regulators of beliefs, morals, or 
personal acts seek to regiment him in a mass formation, to make him bow to 
local taboos, or to conform to conventional standards “What the neigh- 
bors think” IS not a force in Mexico And occasional Americans, of an 
essentially individualistic turn of mind, have, somewhat to their surprise, 
gratefully found the truer intellectual freedom of Mexico a relief from that 
experienced at home in the land “of liberty” and of professed individualists 
Certainly a parallel to Orozco’s mural satires would be unthinkable in the 
United States One need only recall the rumpus over MacMonnies’s 
“Bacchante” in Boston, and the frequent suppressions of plays and books 
to imagine the fate of a painter (and his paintings) who, commissioned to 
decorate a city high-school, pamted the ward politics and bossism of his 
municipality oj they are ! 
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The reaction of various Mexican officials to whom I spoke of the Orozco 
paintings was illuminating Two replied m effect — “Well, he is the painter, 
it IS his right to choose his subject ” Two others chuckled uproariously, 
saying of the paintings, “They’re immense, they’re priceless One said, 
“If only the rest of the teaching in the Preparatoria were so veridical, the 
boys would learn something “ And another, a deputy, said with a smile 
“It would be more appropriate to have the painting about the politicians in 
the chamber of deputies, and the one about the priests in the cathedral 
The students can't appreciate them ' “ 

The United States could learn much from Mexico in regard to freedom 
of expression and tolerance And a saving grace about Mexico’s worst 
abuses is that those who practise them are generally ready, humorously, to 
admit the worst Like Cyrano de Bergerac , however, they prefer to be 
the ones to poke fun at their own defects I well remember asking President 
Obregon in jest on a trip to the ceremonies incident to the renewal of work 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad in ig2^, where the bandits were that I had 
expected to see in the country — and his reply “When I left the country 
and came into the city, the bandits came in with me * “ 

V 

Orozco’s experience is not unique Nor has he monopolized the idea 
that militarism and clencahsm are two of the burdens which the Mexican 
people bear This concept is likewise carved in the panels of the door of the 
university at Guadalajara The design is by the painter David Alfaro Siquei- 
ros, and the execution by twenty- three-year-old Juan Hernandez, sculptor 
by avocation, mechanic by trade Siqueiros’s conception of the government’s 
policy of “disarming the agrarian” reveals two army officers emptying their 
revolvers into a sleeping peasant 

Mexican artists tend easily to caricature Garcia Cabral and Miguel 
Covarrubias are the most conspicuous in a considerable group wholly given 
to It And by implication at least much of the contemporary art is distinctly 
“tendencious ” No more gripping epitome of the iron of the Mexican 
Revolution has been pienned or painted than Leopoldo Mendez’s “El Fusi- 
lamiento” — the firing squad at work, which, with all its deliberate restraint, 
breathes the artist’s condemnation of this too common Mexican procedure 
And Ramon Alva’s “Tren Militar” — the “Troop Tram” — shows an 
institution that is both uniquely Mexican and of the Revolution 

A strikingly plastic quality, a heightening of the three-dimensional effect, 
characterizes the work of many younger painters There is a pnmitive joy 
in their neat rhythmic arrangement of maguey plants, trees, tiles, stones 
All these become unusually tangible m the work of Maximo Pacheco, an 
Indian lad, barely in his twenties, who, working as a plasterer for Diego 
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Rivera, became filled with a longmg to paint — and did so His interiors 
of the humble Mexican home are as significant of his time and place as 
those of the younger Teniers Now Pacheco is completing the decoration 
of the Domingo Sarmiento School, one of the new open air schools, which 
the Government has wisely assigned to him 

The renaissance in art is largely a youth movement Its most promising 
product was Abraham Angel, who died m 1924, at the age of nineteen, 
leaving behind him portraits tenderly minutious, landscapes almost stere- 
oscopic in the saliency of their trees and buildings, and all so true, so savory, 
so Mexican, that they form an imperishable record of the everyday types of 
his time — '‘The Indian," “The Lovers," “The Waitress," “The Cadet " 
Of him Best-Maugard wrote in a monograph * published shortly after 
his death “Abraham Angel achieved * * * the perfect expression of the 
popular spirit of Mexico " 

The same quality which appears to the new-comer at first as “naive" 
but IS really “native” in that it sees the scene through Indian eyes, is found 
also in the work of Manuel Rodrigo Lozano If his execution appears 
“primitive," it is so Not the “pnmitiveness” of sophistication which 
deliberately bungles perspective, but the truthful crudeness of a race that 
while innately at home with color and rhythm, is feeling its way in the more 
complex matter of form, and therefore painting painstakingly and literally 
Hopv clearly these characters are revealed in Lozano’s “El Corndo,” which 
represents that common event in the life of Mexican folk, singing on a street 
corner, to gmtar accompaniment, of some new popular corrida or ballad ! 

VI 

The art of coloring reaches unusual heights in the wholly different work 
of three unrelated revolutionary painters — Carlos Merida, Fernando Leal, 
and Dr Atl All love color for color’s sake In varying ways they reflect 
an environment in which both Nature’s and man’s designs are but arrange- 
ments of color contrasts and sequences where mountains daily live through 
a chromatic scale, their form only a changing stain on the more luminous 
background of sky, and where native clothes are only blocks of color — red, 
blue, white 

Merida, for whom outline is nothing but a transition of color, obtains a 
kaleidoscopic effect which would suggest Byzantine mosaics did it not first 
achieve a result that is more Indian-Mexican 

Leal, who does not neglect outline, successfully combines the brilliant 
colors that in Mexican nature do not clash in scarlet pomsettia, magenta 
bougamvillia, vermilion geranium, purple petunia, heliotrope, cnmson roses, 
the orange tiger lily, and the carmine tulip • Every one of the hues is found. 


I Abraham Angel. Mei , ig24 
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with the matchless harmony of stained glass, in Leal's fresco m the Prepar- 
atory School, of the Indian Feast of Chalma 

Atl, who has specialized m Popocatepetl, to whose nearly i8,ooo-foot 
summit he has climbed more than a hundred times, whose beauty and 
mystery he never tires of rehearsing in lyric prose, in poetry, and in paint, 
likewise achieves his effects by pure color The volcano’s infinite distances, 
its desolation, its mystic moods, its breath-taking might, he has mterpreted 
in hundreds of paintings, all different, and nearly all memorable ^ On the 
patio walls m the School of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, Atl has likewise 
captured a bit of Mexican coast, a fantastic shore of orange and porphyry 
cliffs against which an ultramarine sea dashes its emerald surf by day , and 
where by night the oily blackness of a tropic deep, electric with green phos- 
phorescence, mirrors the steel blue and topaz stars of the sparkling firmament 

VII 

Unusually versatile is Jean Chariot, of preponderantly French and some 
Mexican origin, but wholly identified with the present art movement in 
Mexico He has left behind his style of five years ago represented by a 
great fresco m the Preparatona, of the assault of Alvarado’s steel-jacketed 
horsemen against llie unarmed A/tecs on the day of the flower festival, and 
another in the Education Building, of Indians bearing stone blocks up a 
mountainside In those days Chariot, who is not yet thirty, was under the 
influence of the Cubists and of Diego Rivera He was not then expressing 
himself Since then, landscapes, intimate patios, types,” portraits — 
oils, water-colors, pastels, wood-cuts, pen and ink — have come forth in 
mcreasing variety and excellence Perceptive, sensitive and intelligent, 
Chariot has not yet ” found himself” with the mstinctive certainty that 
reveals the purely indigenous artist 

Roberto Montenegro is the most finished of contemporary Mexican 
painters More conventional than his fellows, his work more easily finds 
a common denominator of appreciation His work is cosmopolitan and his 
range of subjects is wide Historical episodes of Mexico’s past, symbolic 
representations of the great religions of the world, which adorn the walls of 
the Minister of Education’s private office , a decorative fresco in the School 
of Music, a fusion of Greek and Indian spirit, showing the influence of both 
classic tradition and native environment 

VIII 

Not only is the work of these Mexican artists compelling , their personal- 
ities are a part of the revolutionary crop They have sprung from a soil 

* Th^ do not, unfortunately, reproduce adequately in black and white 
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plowed by Revolution, wet by its tears, fertilized by its blood More nearly 
than any other group, they sustain the idealism which others never had or 
early lost One of them may serve as a type 

Major Bulmaro Guzman, who is in his thirty-first year, has the double 
distinction of being both a painter and having fought in the Revolution , 
or to put it in another way, he is one of the few of the younger military men, 
who have contributed something to his country besides service in the field 
As it is, his military record is unusual At the age of fifteen, immediately 
after the Victoriano Huerta cuartelazo^ he entered the Constitutionalist army, 
under the leadership of General Francisco Urquizo His espousal of this 
cause was wholly natural — for he was a native of Cuatro Cienagas, Coa- 
huila, Madero’s and Carranza’s state He served Don Venustiano to the 
bitter end — when all others had deserted — and was present at Tlaxcalan- 
tongOj when the First Chief was shot to death by General Antonio Herrero’s 
raiders 

Young Guzman’s loyalty to his commander proved no subsequent handi- 
cap From the opposite camp General Obregon recognized this constancy, 
and the young soldier continued to serve Now he teaches sketching at the 
military school in San Jacinto 

Bulmaro Guzman was a pupil of Professor Ramos Martinez, who in the 
Obregon administration originated the open air art schools Professor 
Martinez creates charming Watteauesque pastels of graceful damsels trip- 
ping on flower-studded green lawns His former pupil has abandoned his 
master’s idyllic landscapes for the Mexican scene, and has substituted for 
pastoral softness some revolutionary sternness in color and design 

His best work is a canvas about six feet square, ‘‘La Merienda,” a sort of 
Mexican picnic — or better, an '‘al fresco” repast of a higher order — 
usually in the afternoon The five figures variously grouped around the 
table laid in the Mexican outdoors are a cross section of Mexico’s people 
Two young ladies of the “upper class,” white, crtollas , the young charro 
turns his face away, but his light hair suggests that he too is of the same 
social class and race The buxom and smiling girl, serving a great platter of 
sliced watermelon, is the typical rriada, fresh from her purMo, while the aged, 
weather-beaten, jorongo-c\a.d Indian is the gnarled viejtto whose stock is 
firmly rooted in the soil Still somewhat idyllic, the painting wholly conveys 

the Mexican fragrance It is first a symphony of color — an oil in pastel 
shades, from the distant, cloud-shadowed blue and copper peak, the nearer 
brown hills, pinkish in the afternoon light, the lavender and rose mesa dotted 
with green maguey, to the vivid figures that gracefully occupy the fore- 
ground — the Indian’s red and brown jorongo, the fleshy black-seeded water- 
melon against the Indian maid’s cense dress, the bright flowers in the fore- 
ground, the blue and silver-buttoned charro trousers, the green and yellow 
fruit and Oaxaca pottery on the table, while from the gay jarra at the youth’s 
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feet comes the enticing suggestion of pulque rosa^ the mesa beverage, rosy 
with fruit juice The bright red knobs on his vivid green chair, the blue 
flower which the girl at the table is pinning to her dress, and the sun-ht 
green leaves at right and banana palm at left (a phantasy when located on 
the temperate plateau) give the painting a brilliance and mmgling of pas- 
toral charm, and realism, which embody the elusive magic and sensational 
beauty of Mexico — the caressing warmth of its mesa sun, the coolness of its 
mesa air 

Major Guzmin, unlike most of the other post-revolutionary moderns, 
paints without genre No Cubistic or Impressionistic influences affect him 
Light and color are his media in landscape, while his portraiture lacks noth- 
ing m plasticity and force His Indian heads — more than life-size — have 
depth He is still young and relatively inexperienced , his subjects are 
still conventional He has done canvases and quick illustrating for the 
Military College “Review ” Unlike his civilian comrades of the palette 
he has had no opportunity at frescoes Given the chance he should go far, 
for there are suggestions of intuitive skill about his work which denote 
undeveloped genius rather than finished craftsmanship 

The figures in “La Merienda,” incidentally, except “Don Panchito,“ 
the old Indian model, are fellow artists — the criolla at the table is Celia 
Redondo, her kneeling companion, Raquel Lluch, the chart 0^ Jesus Sanchez, 
and the Indian maid, Jacoba Rojas 

Other painters who should be mentioned are Xavier Guerrero, Amado de 
la Cueva, killed in a motor-cycle accident in 1926, Rufino Tamayo, Carlos 
Gonzalez, who in addition to his frescoes and canvases is making his mark 
as a painter of stage settings, AgusLm Lazo, Rosario Cabrero, Fermm 
Revueltas, Carlos Orozco, Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma, Jorge Encizo, Julio 
Castellanos, Porfino Aguirre, Joaquin Clausell, Emiho Caero, Angel Zarraga, 
Carlos Gutierrez Cruz (better known as a poet), and Agapito Rincon, who in 
small pastels bottles the color and warmth of sun-lit village street and holds 
the ethereal zenith of Ixtaccihuatl 

Many more should rightly be named, many hidden under the anonymity 
of the “unknown painter,’' who is nearly every Mexican I 

Of the sculptors mention may be made of Fidias Elizondo, Ignacio 
Azunzolo, Yela Gunther, who (though born in Guatemala) has expressed 
Mexico m bas-relief, Manuel Centurion, and Guillermo Ruiz 

IX 

A word must also be said on a subject to which much more space should 
be consecrated — music “Music in this country,” wrote Madame de la 
Barca more than three quarters of a century ago, “is a sixth sense “ And 
a thorough student of Mexican folkways declares that “the musical feeling 
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of Mexicans is extraordinary, and their interest in music is greater than for 
any other of the arts " ^ ' 

Little IS known of the pre-Conquest music Modifications of its drums, 
the neuetl and teponazUi^ survive in remoter villages, as well as a variety of 
wind instruments of wood, reed, and horn But when the more developed 
Spanish instrumentation was introduced by the pnests for religious cere- 
monials, it found a complement in the Indian sense of rhythm, which gave 
the resultant music a new vitality and a character all its own Music in 
Mexico has become an almost universal form of expression From the 
humblest choza floats song In every patio, while flowers greet the eye, 
melody welcomes the ear At nightfall the sweet harmonies of a lover’s 
serenade rise m the moonlight Strolling musicians, mariachi orchestras of 
stringed instruments, chiefly guitar and harp, are everywhere The most 
menial task is performed to the spint-hftmg accompaniment of song — per- 
haps that is why the Mexicans have been able to endure so much These 
songs, generally wistful, express the melancholy of a people that has suffered 
much, has experienced much disillusion , has learned through bitter experi- 
ence to commune with its own sorrows 

To know the Mexican people one should be familiar with its songs 
For not only the music is significant, in its variations from the little more 
than rhythmic monotone among the less developed indigenous groups to the 
sophisticated syncopations of the capital The words of the songs reveal 
much that is expressed in no other way 

The commonest form of musical expression is the corrida , literally, 
“current happening ” Any event that touches the people immediately 
finds its way into this form of ballad Its words are printed on a gaudy 
sheet of paper, usually green or pink, embellished often by a lurid wood cut 
The verse is doggerel and the music a “catchy “ refrain But the corridas 
are a valuable index to popular thought During the Revolution Zapata 
outranked all other figures in the variety and number of carrvdos about him 
Villa, pictured as "muy hombre,” the hero of gigantic exploits, came next 
Carranza did not figure in corridas — he made no appeal to popular imagi- 
nation “The arm of Obregon” — the arm lost on the field of battle — 
did Heroic, tragic, gruesome, pathetic themes prevail Deeds of valor, 
floods, earthquakes, famines, calamities generally, which affect the people are 
instantly sung The writer usually begms by announcing the subject of his 
verse — as if addressing an audience, and in concluding often takes leave 
of it He IS a modem troubadour — but instead of offering his vocal wares 
to the mighty, as of old, the people are his patrons, for the corridos are sold 
for a centavo or two in the marke ts 

An essential quality of the corridos is their ingenuousness The writer 
is wholly frank He tells not only of his hero’s prowess, but of his weaknesses 

‘ All, Las Artes Popularea en Mexico, vol II p 199 
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— his drunkenness, his offenses against law and order, his fickleness to his 
sweethearts, as well as their faithlessness And just as he views the hero 
of his theme without illusion he apphes similar measurements to the great 
and near-great of his country — the generals and politicians The shrewd- 
ness of many ballads indicates a keen sense of reality A few verses of 
typical corridas may be quoted 

BALLAD or EMILIANO ZAPATA AND FBANCISCO I MADERO 

Harken, educated public , to the song about our martyr, 

Verses telling you the story of Emiliano Zapata, 

Of his taking up of arms, and to fight then like a hero, 

To defend the noble cause of Francisco I Madero 

On the twentieth of November when the war blazed up in terror, 

Was Madero in San Luis, and Zapata m his tterra, 

And Zapata helped Madero, helped him to achieve a victory, 

Feeling that the plans of each contained nothing contradictory 

But, no land was being given, “And if now Madero fail us. 

We’ll fight on,” declared Zapata, “wc the people of Morelos, 

We, the suffering campesinos, who have lived till now in squalor,” 

And he thereupon proclaimed revolt — the Plan of Villa Ayala 

And so on for many verses Corridas of this sort are innumerable 
Another typical revolutionary ballad is the following, recordmg an episode 
m the struggle against Victonano Huerta 

THE TAKING OF ZACATECAS BY VILLA, URBINA, NATEHA, ETC 

Hah ' You drunkard Victonano, 

Your bad heart will slip a beat, 

When you hear of Zacatecas 
Where your troops have met defeat 

On the twenty-third of June — 

I address those who are here, 

“Pancho” Villa stormed the city. 

Taking it by front and rear 

All the streets of Zacatecas 
Were piled high with federal dead, 

And the few that were not slaughtered. 

Early m the day had fled 

For some federals were so frightened, 

That the> hid in women's skirts, 

Pulling them up over trousers, 

And mantillas over shirts 
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The following ballad of the boy soldier reveals the pathos and frankness 
characteristic of the corridos - 

CORRmO OF THE SOLDIER BOY 

At the age of fifteen 
With many men abler, 

I waa pressed into service 
In the Fifteenth Puebla 

I marched and I fought, 

In battles quite noted, 

And after a while 
Was duly promoted 

Then tired of fighting 
For home I did grieve. 

So I simply deserted, 

And went back without leave 

And while with my mother 
As happy as could be, 

The patrol arrived there 
Looking for me 

Senores, senores, 

Oh, please do not harm me* 

You scoundrel, you rascal, 

You deserted the army * 

So they took me away 
While my mother cried, 

Before my own colonel 
Who ordered me tried 


Good-by, little brothers, 

Dear parents, farewell, 

Here my sms end, 

I have no more to tell 

Perspicacity in regard to a common type of ''Revolutionary” general 
IS revealed in the following 

OH I MY BELOVED GENERAL 1 


Lieutenant KiUseven 
Got up at ten , 
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A lieutenant at eleven. 

He was a captain at twelve. 

At ten minutes past noon 
General of a Division 

Chorus 

Oh ' Oh ' My beloved general I 
Oh ^ Oh ' My beloved general I 
How foxy was my general > 

Who never overlooked anything I 

He showed great bravery 
In the wars he won , 

Hl was two leagues away 
While the fighting was on, 
Proving thus to the world 
That greater man there was none 


Chorus 

Oh f Oh f My beloved general I 
etc 

He made a sharp advance 
Against the peasants’ land, 

He became rich and famous 
After SIX months in command , 
And owned more farms 
Than ever he had planned 


Chorus 


Oh ' Oh * etc 

But not content with his lot, 

Against his government he rose 
Taking part in a plot , 

A court-martial tried him 
And had him shot, 

And that was the end of my general 

The tense situation between the United States and Mexico m 1926 dur- 
ing the exchange of notes over the Mexican legislation enacting various 
provisions of the Constitution of 1917, brought forth the following satire 
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THE DESIRES OF UNCLE SAM 

(Ballad of the Constitution) 

The Constitution of Seventeen 

Does me annoy 

I'll pull a few tricks — 

Those laws I'll destroy 

Its article twenty-seven 
Aims to take our haciendas 
But our army and navy 
Will surely defend us 

Its article one-twenty- three 
Is friendly to labor 
We can't stand such laws 
In our next door neighbor 

We shall not permit 
That these articles stay so 
We shall tnumph again 
Through our Doctrina Monroe 

And out of the same situation came the following 

BALLAD OF INTERVENTION 

Mother mine of Guadalupe, 

In your blessings do make mention 
Of your son who goes to fight 
Against the intervention 

Oh > I’ll gladly shed my blood, 

Dear mother of all creation, 

Before permitting our banner, 

To be stamped on by another nation 

Oh I Dear holy Guadalupan, 

Whom we worship and adore, 

Do not let the strangers enter, 

Do not let them spill our gore 

While these corridos reflect the spirit of the great mass of the Mexican 
people, and are the closest approach to national folk-songs, the social and 
ethnic extremes are not mcluded in that form of expression. At one end 
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are the purely indigenous who know little or no Spanish and still keep their 
tribal songs, which vary wholly with each region At the other end is the 
urban intelligentsia, still dominated by foreign and Spanish influences, and 
scarcely affected by the Revolution 

Three anthologies of Mexican poetry have appeared in little more than a 
decade, all giving particular emphasis to the most recent verse ^ The most 
striking phenomenon about these poets is their complete divorce from the 
Mexican scene They versify on the subjects which have appealed to poets 
traditionally — the sea, dawn, a flower, but it is not even a Mexican sea, 
dawn, or flower, that they smg They write in a void unrelated to earthly 
existence Out of 113 poems of the most modern group of fifty poets, nearly 
all living, only two poems deal with a Mexican theme ^ One is an A/tec 
legend, the other, entitled, “The House of Montejo,” describes the beauti- 
ful colonial residence that conquistador built himself in Merida , it would be 
impossible to find a more Spanish subj'ect in Yucatdn ^ One may take as 
typical of the other in the selection of poems by Jose Juan Tablada, which 
are respectively entitled, “Onyx,” “Japan,” “Prologue,” “The Bees,” 
“Bamboo,” “The Peacock,” “The Heron” Or those of Amado Nervo, 
who died in 19x9, considered by many to be Mexico’s greatest poet “To 
Kempis,” "In Flanders,” “Old Song,” “Sad,” “Song of the Mayflower,” 
“Cowardice,” “Offering to God,” “Unity,” “The Gift,” “In Peace,” “The 
Cross-roads,” “Always,” and “Not Yet ” 

The point is interesting for several reasons It shows that the Revolu- 
tion has found no spontaneous expression through the written word, as it 
has in painting — another indication that the Revolution is at bottom an 
ethnic manifestation, since it has flowered especially in the one form of 
expression that is particularly indigenous, and not at all in the forms that 
are “creole,” “white,” “Hispanic ” These terms, while not registering 
exactly, do denote one of the two cultures that have existed side by side in 
Mexico 

Certainly the poetry of the Mexican poets as revealed in their antholo- 
gies IS neither revolutionary nor Mexican — it might have come from any 
Hispanic country, which further reaffirms the corollary that the Revolu- 
tion IS a nationalist movement , it emphasizes things Mexican It is a cu- 
riously paradoxical detail that the anthology from which the above selections 
were drawn (“Linca Mexicana”) is illustrated with designs from Maya and 
Aztec monuments They are the only visible evidence in that book of 
“Mexican” poetry of a Mexican background 

The revolutionary and nationalistic aspect of verse and song, of poetry 

* Poetaa Nuevos de Mfixico, Estrada ed , Pub igi6, Linca Mexicana, igig, Antologla de 
Poetas Modernos de M6xico, igzo 

* Linca Mexicana, p 105-3 15 

*\et Its author, Aniomo Medu Boho has written a beautiful /vojer interpret a ti on of Maya 
legend La Tierra del Faisdn y del Vtnado 
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and music, is the awakened interest in the native manifestations For the 
first time they are being collected and studied, and to a certain extent are 
serving as an inspiration for a group of musicians, who are collecting, writ- 
ing, playing, and singing songs ‘ The most conspicuous of these is Ignacio 
Fernindez Esperon, more widely known by his pen name of “Tata Nacho “ 
His “La Dorrachita" (The Little Drunken Girl), “Adi6s, Mi Chapamta” 
(Good-by, My Little One), “La Morenita Tapatia “ (The Little Brown Maid 
from Jalisco), are among his many popular songs which are peculiarly Mexi- 
can “La Borrachita’’ was selected by Calles as his campaign song in 1924 

In the Revolution each of the contending groups had its marching song, 
usually a popular ditty whose words were wholly unrelated to any revolu- 
tionary cause, and whose music was a fairly simple, swinging refrain 
“Adelita” was chosen by the Zapatistas, “La Cucaracha" (The Cock- 
roach) by the Villistas , and “Valentina” by the Carrancistas Another 
popular composer is Alfonso Esparza Oteo Among the collectors and 
interpreters of folk-songs, Concepcion Michel and Carmen Herrera de 
Mendizabal are worthy of note Finally there is the Yucatecan music, with 
its rich, mellow, and sensuous harmonies, its sweet and plaintive melodies, 
whose chief contemporary exponent is Ricardo Palmerm Its best examples 
are his “La Peregnna” (The Pilgrim) and “Las Golondrinas” (The Swal- 
lows) An analogy exists between the Yucatecan and Hawaiian music, 
though the former lacks the cloymg quality of the Pacific islanders’ It 
IS not unlikely before long to be widely known, which it deserves to be, as 
the expression of a very special and unique culture that is reviving in the 
general Mexican renaissance 

It IS m the arts — in painting, now, and perhaps before long, music — 
and above all in its emphasis on individual craftsmanship that Mexico can 
make its greatest contribution to the Americas and to the world Here may 
he the goal of Alfonso Reyes’s quest for the Mexican soul 

A people saves itself when it discovers the message it has brought tn the world, 
when it finds its pole-star, real or imagined, and steers toward it The creation 
was not an idle sport Every fact holds its secret meaning and one must press it 
passionately to extract its hieroglyphic essence Search for the national soul ' 
That would be my constant message to the youth of my country I decline to 
accept history as a mere cumulation of chance events that are silent There is a 
voice which comes from the depth of our past griefs above the chaos of our ran- 
cors * * * Who will understand the call * * * and hear in its mystic confu- 
sion of sound and thought the answer to our cry, the cure of oui dissidence, the key 
to national concord ? ^ 

^ Among these collections already published are Sones, Canciones y Corndos Michoacanos, 
collected by Francisco Dominguez under the auspices of the Mmiatry of Education, and Musica 
Popular * * * tie Oaxaca pub by Gov Genaro Vdsquez of that state, in 1924 “Tala Nacho" 
has likewise collected several hundred of native songs 

^ Reyes, Mexican minister to France and Argentina, is one of Mexico’s best known poets 
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What lies ahead for Mexico ? 

To that question any study of Mexico invariably leads It is easy to 
ask — impossible to answer with any degree of assurance The deeper one 
goes into the circumstances that have contributed to create present day 
Mexico, the less one feels inclined to prophesy, the more hesitant to affirm 
the certainty of a sequential course of events The ^‘if is too dominant m 
every prognosis to exclude its reverse as a possibility The largest '‘if’^ 
which includes all others is the likelihood of Mexico’s freeing itself from its 
heritage To what degree can Mexico get nd of the legacies of political and 
social ill health, to what extent synthesize into a more harmonious and func- 
tioning unity widely disparate racial, chronological, and economic elements 
The same question may be put in a variety of ways WTiat is the prospect 
of Mexico forging out of its heterogeneous materials — a nation that can en- 
dure? What are the chances of achieving permanent and augmenting 
‘‘peace, prosperity, and happiness for the Mexican people? And if no 
categorical reply can be given, what are the factors which may now be 
grouped as social and anti-social? 

To bring these into relief a brief summary of the Calles administration, 
now in its fourth and last year, will be helpful 

Administratively Mexico has made definite progress under Calles The 
federal departments which bulk relatively much larger in the life of Mexico 
than in the United States, are more efficiently orgamzed than at any pre- 
vious time 

In the matter of personnel the picture is varied and contradictory In 
Calles, Mexico has had a leader who combined in a higher degree than any 
previous executive the qualities of public spirit, devotion to ideals, ability, 
inflexibility of purpose, character, and strength The avoidable shortcom- 
ings of the Calles regime have been due to errors in judgment which have 
been reflected in a part of his official entourage 

Few executives have been freer to select their assistants than Calles He 
was virtually free from commitments With the failure of the de la Huerta 
rebellion, Calles automatically became the candidate of every numerically 
important or otherwise potent group m the republic — army, peasantry, 
the greater part of labor If any political obligation there was, it was to 
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Obregon, and to the generals who remained faithful to the Obregon admin 
istration and helped defeat the military treachery aimed at the Calles candi- 
dacy The obligation to Obregdn should not, however, be considered per- 
sonal Obregon was merely seeking to maintain himself and his Govern- 
ment against a coup d^etat No evidence exists that previous to the de la 
Huerta revolt he had lifted a finger to "impose” Calles, although obviously 
Calles was the only man capable of succeeding to the presidency, and Obre- 
g6n better than anyone else appreciated that fact Obregon had requited 
the generals with promotions and "gratifications ” before the end of his term 
Calks merely contmued them in their posts 

To no other group or individual was Calles obligated, except to the inner 
circle of the C R O M headed by Morones They formed battalions in the 
rebellion and among the civilian element were the backbone of his candidacy 
In placing Morones m the cabinet — and a cabinet position has far greater 
importance in Mexico than in the United States — Calles not merely repaid 
a political debt but went far beyond a mere political obligation by giving 
organized labor a recognition and a standing exceeding what it ever had had 
Morones was the acknowledged leader of Mexican labor at the time, had 
achieved an unprecedented feat as an organizer His appointment appeared 
unusually sagacious Its advantageous results may be summed up in the 
loyalty and dependable support which the C R O M group has given Calles 
throughout, especially m the crises through which his Government has 
passed The disadvantageous results were an alienation of one wmg of labor, 
the Mexican Federation, from all other labor and from the peasants, and 
above all in an economic prostration to which the inadequacy of Morones 
as minister of industry contributed Legitimate business, of which Mexico 
has been and is so sorely in need, could find little basis of understanding 
with the Ministry of Industry An exception should be made of mining, 
which was in contact with an efficiently conducted department within the 
ministry The influence of Morones was likewise unfortunate m the con- 


troversy with the petroleum interests 

The appointments of Generals Joaquin Amaro and of Miguel Pina as 
secretary and subsecretary of war, were free from politics and dictated by 
considerations of efficiency and dependability The same cannot be said of 
the appointment of General Abundio Gomez as Oficwl Mayor in the War 
O^ce — the third ranking position Gomez was merely an ex-governor of 
XW'riViXfi, Gilt ot a. \Qh, with nothing in his gubernatorial record 

to commend him for further public service 


The appointment of Gtiberto Valenzuela as minister of Gobemaci6n was 
a promotion in line of service He had been subsecretary when Calles 
headed that ministry m Obregon’s cabinet Valenzuela knew the workings 
of Gobernacidn intimately If not a distinguished figure in public life, he 
was a conscienuous public servant His resignation m protest against the 
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recognition, over his recommendation, of Riva Palacio as governor of Mex- 
ico/ revealed an unusual degree of courage and fidelity to principle It 
appeared at the time that political rivalry between two groups sparring for 
power, with Valenzuela aspiring to head one, Morones the other, underlay 
the episode Political considerations within the cabinet may have been 
present to a degree Yet the records of Gobernacion are irrefutable Calles 
was swayed and betrayed by personal friendship The result has not been 
happy 

Adalberto Tejeda, who succeeded Valenzuela as head of the cabinet, had 
previously been secretary of public works Under Obregdn, he had been 
governor of Vera Cruz During the de la Huerta rebellion, he was active in 
behalf of the Government A cultivated, civilized gentleman, he is utterly 
lacking m force, energy, and executive ability He has been merely a rubber 
stamp for the administration’s wishes 

Luis Leon, best known for his oratory, had served during the post-revo- 
lutionary days in various posts He was an active campaigner for Calles, 
to whom he was deeply devoted, and who reciprocated the young man's 
affection Calles made him secretary of agriculture, for which his training 
as an agronomist gave him some claim The appointment was personal 
rather than political Calles with a very definite idea of agranan reform, 
wanted an obedient executor of orders, rather than an initiator Leon did 
extraordinarily well The Calles-Leon combination gave land distribution 
an impetus which it had lacked Leon did his work efficiently, until in his 
case as in that of so many others, the Mexican heritage reasserted itself 
He became enmeshed with one of the capital's well-known actresses After 
a while even a cabinet officer’s income could not support her extravagances 
The temptation to exploit his office became overpowering After repeated 
admonitions, the President was compelled to ask for his friend’s and Minis- 
ter’s resignation Subsecretary Jose G Parres, who succeeded to the head 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, is a devoted public servant, honest and clean- 
cut His administrative ability remains to be tried 

The secretary of the treasury, Alberto ] Pam, a hold-over from the 
Obregdn administration, served ably m that office until, in a mountmg 
nvalry with Morones, he was forced out of the cabinet Pam had never been 
syinpa,thetic with the activities of organized labor He was known as the 
^^Conservative in both Obregon '5 and Calles^s cabinets AJthougJi Jie had 
served every revolutionary administration since Madero’s m important 
capacities, he has never impressed himself on the popular imagination as a 
disinterested revolutionary apostle His ability, however, is unquestioned, 
and his book “Hygiene in Mexico,” one of the Revolution’s most important 
contributions to Mexican social progress His involvement of his Govern- 
ment m a public scandal when he took a well-known actress to New York 

1 See p 460 
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when sent to negotiate an adjustment of the foreign debt, revealed a rare 
degree of tolerance m the nation’s executive Possibly the fact that the 
exposure was due to the efforts of de la Huertistas in New York, enemies both 
of Pam and of the administration, impelled President Calles to overlook this 
minister’s indiscretion 

The Ministry of Foreign Relations, under Aaron Saenz as secretary and 
Genaro Estrada as subsecretary, was another hold-over from the 'Obregon 
administration It is in the field of diplomacy that Mexicans excel The 
Mexican diplomatic corps includes some of the nation’s most distinguished 
sons Letters and diplomacy are closely associated in the Mexican tradi- 
tion Besides Genaro Estrada — author, critic, and bibliophile — the 
diplomatic corps is adorned with Alfonso Reyes, Antonio Mediz Boho, 
Luis Quinlanilla, the Nervo brothers — the late Amado, and Rodolfo — 
Alfonso Cravioto, Carlos Trejo y Lerdo de TejadUj Pascual Ortiz Rubio, 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, Francisco Urquidi, Rafael Cabrera, Efren Re- 
bolledo, Antonio Castro Leal, Gustavo Villatoro, Luciano Joublanc Rivas, 
and others, significant in contemporary Mexican literature But the out- 
standing example in the Calles administration of appointment on a basis of 
merit may be found in the naming of Manuel Tellez as ambassador to the 
United States He had been charge d’affaires of the Obregon Government 
in Washington During the difficult years of non-recogmtion, Tellez con- 
sistently achieved the supreme task of the diplomatist — maintenance of 
one's own country’s prerogatives while strengthening whatever ties of friend- 
liness exist This he accomplished through the charm of his personality, 
tact, and a thorough knowledge of the conditions with which he dealt It 
IS not too much to say that on more than one occasion Tellez’s presence in 
Washington went far to avert a breach between the two countries Against 
the protests of the older diplomatists President Calles, as a tribute to 
ability, promoted Tellez directly from charge to the most important post 
in the Mexican diplomatic service 

To head the Ministry of Education, Calles selected Dr Jose M Puig 
Casauranc The appointment was political Dr Puig, formerly a prac- 
tising physician, had been a deputy and a prominent member of the "Co- 
operatista” party When the de la Huertista split became imminent, he 
was among the minority who supported Calles After the defeat of de la 
Huerta, Dr Puig became manager of the Calles presidential campaign It 
IS scarcely necessary to reaffirm that Calles was as good as elected after the 
military victory and that no individual’s contribution to the campaign was 
of any importance But Dr Puig’s activity and personal loyalty were 
rewarded with the secretaryship of education Dr Puig is a man of per- 
sonal attractiveness, of courtly manner, kmdly, and both intelligent and 
adaptable But he had no particular qualifications for the supremely impor- 
tant task of directing the nation’s education, which requires both preparation 
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and an apostolic devotion Puig is a political figure and rather of the type 
known in Mexico as vtvidor — a man who enjoys life Had Calles wanted 
to reward Puig, a diplomatic post would have been wholly appropriate 

To the subsecretaryship the president called Dr Manuel Gamio This 
post the latter was loath to accept He foresaw the difficulty of working 
out his own carefully studied ideas of indigenous education He asked that 
instead a separate '^Department of Indigenous Culture” be created in which 
he would be directly responsible to the president President Calles declined, 
but assured Gamio that he would be entirely unhampered, and would main- 
tain direct contact with the presidency whenever he desired After five 
months, Dr Gamio, finding himself a mere functionary, prevented from 
carrymg out his program, and aware, moreover, nf various irregularities 
Within the ministry, tendered his resignation This President Calles refused 
to accept, demanding a full statement of Dr Gamio’s grievances These 
Dr Gamio gave him, calling attention to departmental purchases which 
directly contravened the declared presidential policy of "moralizing” the 
federal administration, as well as the program of efficiency and economy 
President Calles, apparently in full sympathy, told Dr Gamio to proceed 
to the limit Then a few days later, he withdrew his support, writing Dr 
Gamio a letter which was tantamount to a suggestion that he resign This 
Dr Gamio, convinced of the rightness of his position, would not do, where- 
upon he was discharged He thereupon published the entire correspondence 
between the president and himself ^ It tells its story convincingly 

The episode marks the first serious error of the Calles administration 
Apart from the loss of the unique services which Dr Gamio might have 
rendered, it appeared as a reversal of the announced — and up to that time, 
executed — policy of "house cleaning” It served as a warning that if 
other employees discovered what appeared to them irregularities in their 
departments they should connive at them and be silent, or risk losing their 
posts The loss of public employ in Mexico in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred means economic ruin There are almost no opportunities outside 
of the government service, and wholly exceptional is the man, like Gamio, 
who can go abroad and earn a good living Adherence to his principles in 
this matter would have required of Calles a searching examination The 
Gamio charges were never pursued, but that more than one administrative 
official in the Secretaria de Educacion has enriched himself through his 
office IS beyond denial 

Generally speaking, it is undoubted that there has been less grafting in 
the Federal Government under Calles than in previous administrations 
Where it has taken place, it has pretty much been reduced to a matter of 
percentages Several of the ministries are spotless 

In brief, the CaUes cabinet resembled the Harding cabinet Calles has 
^ Universal June 8, g, lo, 1925 
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often been worried about the lack of competent men to assume important 
executive responsibilities The Revolution, he told me once, had not pro- 
duced them There is no reason why it should have Executives who com- 
bine experience, ability, and, above all, a selfless devotion to their tasks are 
hard to find But much available talent remams unused The error has 
been to use high oflBce as a political reward It is done m the United States, 
but the United States can afford the price better than Mexico It has like- 
wise been a mistake to limit the choice not merely to the revolutionists, but 
to a particular group within the revolutionary fold The spoils tradition 
persists But neither Calles, nor Obregdn, in his next term, has been 
and is under the slightest necessity of bowing to it They can well aff’ord 
to be above political obligation for the larger obligation of national service 
The ultimate responsibility is theirs 

These manifest truths sooner or later disclose themselves The character 
of de la Huerta should have been evident to both Obregdn and Calles 
Obregon had as his minister of war m General Francisco Serrano a notorious 
waster and profligate, who often gambled away more than his yearly salary 
m a night The national treasury paid the losses When Calles came in 
Serrano was kept abroad on a '‘mission” — at the nation's expense — but 
when he returned Calles named him governor of the Federal District Sub- 
sequently he broke — as had de la Huerta — with his “bosom friends” and 
revolted 

Neither Obregon nor Calles can avoid a large share of responsibility for 
the continued presence in public life of such a type — and for the damage 
done m his costly leaving of it One such focus of immorality and profligacy 
goes far to nullify and offset a number of fine appointments of high-class 
public servants A government cannot proceed that is partly pure, partly 
tainted Calles himself has expressed this idea repeatedly “The old mix- 
ture of rascals and honest men m government is no longer possible I ” ^ But 
execution lags behind the spoken promise 

In the larger aspects of politics, it may be asserted flatly that no progress 
whatever has been made since Mexican Independence Mexico's order 
depends to-day on two individuals — Calles and Obregon Were anything 
to happen to both of them chaos would in all probability ensue at once 
The return of Obregon to power is a revelation that there literally was no one 
else to take the difficult helm of the Mexican ship of state However demo- 
cratically inclined these executives may be — and both are — stable gov- 
ernment that depends for its continuance on any personality is the antithesis 
of democracy It should be remembered that similar conditions obtam 
throughout Latm-America — and it is far too early to say that Argentina 
and Uruguay, which have supposedly entered the calm seas of elective popu- 
lar government, will not again encounter troubled waters Chile recently 
* Speech in Monterrey, Feb 17, 1326 
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has undergone precisely such a recurrence with a military revolt against 
President Alessandri Democracy, of course, cannot come from above — 
and the catastrophic state politics, previously described, reveal how remote 
in Mexico is the development of self-government from beneath 

If there is hope of advance m this direction, it probably lies through the 
economic path of agrarian reform, which stands as the most notable achieve- 
ment of the Calles administration If this reform can be continued unin- 
terruptedly through a generation, Mexico will be transformed — from a 
nation of serfs to one of small independent landholders 

The economic problem has overshadowed all Mexico's national life — 
since Independence The fictitious Diaz '^prosperity ” has not yet been 
balanced Calles, inheriting an empty treasury, launched a program of 
efficiency and economy which within his first year enabled him to repay 
nearly fifty million pesos of pressing internal debts, to found the National 
Bank with a paid-in reserve of sixty-eight million pesos, to found a farm 
credit bank, to undertake a program of road building, irrigation, and school 
construction Never in Mexican history had the outlook been so promismg 
as at the end of President Calles 's first year 

The tide of progress and of impending prosperity began to slow down 
and then to ebb This was due largely to legislation enacting the constitu- 
tional provisions of Article 27 in a manner deemed by the business world 
retroactive and confiscatory That imponderable but potent force — 
"confidence'' — waned Revenues declined Repeated retrenchments 
were necessary The year 1926 closed with a deficit In 1927 further cur- 
tailments of the reconstructive program were rendered necessary — and 
though the foreign bond interest payments were continued, it was indicated 
that a further "adjustment” of that debt would be necessary By another 
route, and m another way, the Calles Government which had begun so aus- 
piciously and so brilliantly, seemed destined to close as the Obregon Govern- 
ment had — still in the saddle, the country nominally at peace — but with- 
out the amount of tangible achievement that seemed surely realizable at 
first, and under the pall of a profound economic depression 

The lesson is obvious Mexico's condition has been and is so precarious, 
that its Government cannot afford to make mistakes One serious error is 
almost certain to bring disastrous results In the case of Calles, the error 
came in not having fully realized the consequences of embarkmg all at once 
on a program of legislation which simultaneously antagonized the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the oil interests, the foreign land interests, and 
the Catholic Church, and, with the resulting depression — a large part of 
the Mexican people Synchronizing the attempted reforms proved impos- 
sible — the Government is wisely yielding m the matter of retroactive legis- 
lation — and the objectives sought were of dubious value, when contrasted 
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with constructive achievements m the shape of schools, roads, and irrigation 
that had to be sacrificed 

One other grievous error of the Calles administration which must be 
recorded is the ruLhlessness incidental to the suppression of the revolts, 
Catholic and political, in the years 1926-7 Granted that it is a govern- 
ment's duty sternly to crush rebellion, that soldiers found guilty of treason 
should receive only summary execution In executing Generals Serrano and 
G6mez, the Calles Government could pursue no other course The same 
applies to the rebels and bandits who, perverting the banner of “Christ 
King,” under it assaulted trains and committed murder and robbery But 
summary execution was wholly unjustifiable when applied to civilians, 
taken from their homes on suspicion, no matter how well founded, tried 
secretly by court-martial and shot It would be superfluous to analyze 
the folly and wrongfulness of such conduct, which has stained the Calles 
administration as it stained that of Diaz, of Huerta, of Carranza, and of 
every other government under whose auspices it takes place Concomi- 
tantly with this came — m April, 1927 — a censorship of the press, unprece- 
dented for seven years, which reversed the fine Revolutionary tradition 
established by Madero, reaffirmed by Obregon, and continued by Calles 
during his first two years Nevertheless the Calles administration rep- 
resents a marked step forward in national consciousness , it has turned the 
corner in agrarian reform and laid the basis for the economic emancipation 
of “ the twelve million who live on the fringe of civilization,” as Calles 
expressed it , ' it has enabled labor unionism to take shape and become a 
force that may be turned to the greatest use m the upbuilding of a new 
Mexico, it has made a slight advance against the century-old menace of 
Mexican militarism, it has very definitely established Mexican sovereignty 
in Its foreign relationships, it has taken a step forward in education in its 
agricultural schools , it has made an unmistakable dent in its assault on 
national ill health 

These are no mean achievements in the face of the Mexican heritage 
If these gains can be consolidated and further advances made , if they are 
not swept away in a recurrent upheaval , tf the lessons of the last eight years 
can be taken advantage of , if Obregon in his next term can build on Calles 's 
administration, as Calles built on Obregon s, and as Obreg6n built on the 
wreck and rum of the past — then the next few years can easily mark a 
progress unparalleled in Mexican history That is the hope m which Mexi- 
cans and Americans may join Whatever may be the failures and setbacks 
that he ahead, they will be understandable through an appreciation of the 
past which the seventeen revolutionary years represent a gropmg effort to 
liquidate In the last eight years that effort has become steadily more 
directed and determined 

^ In an address it a banquet given him in New York by American husmegs men, Oct 28, 1924 
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Coleman, Gtorge W , 614 
Colima, City of, 27 8 

Colima, State of, 130, 167, 279, 328, 34I1 37 B| 
1q8, 418-422 

Cfilogan, Bernardo J dc, 567, cited 573 
Colfin, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 
Cnlonia de la Holsa, Mexico City, 518, 53 4 
Colonia Judrez, Mexico City, 135 
Colonia Nueva, Guadalajara, 443 
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Colonia Reforma, Guadalajara, 443 

" ColonizatioD Laws," 125—136 

“ColomzaLiou" under President Gonzilez, 55 

"Culoradu Land Company," oF Sinaloa, 156 

Columbia University (New York), 137, 521, 533 

Columbus, Chnstophei, 24, 171, 172 

Columbus New Mexico, 312, 5B&-5go, 5g2 

Colunga, Ennque, 152, 346, 426-430, 47B, 488 

zovuUt 70, 76 

comaU'i, 70 

Cumaudurln, 410 

Comitin, Chiapajj, 307 

Commonwealth, The, 4 

Communists, 3B3 

Comonfurt, Ignaao, 122, 202, 207 

Compaflla Cigarera Mcxicana, 351 

Compalila Fundidora de Monterrey, 354 

Company of Jesus, jcc Jesuits 

Comte, Auguste, 4B1 

comwitdad, defined, 153 

Cdnccpcifin, Convent of (Mexico City), ig4 

Conde del Valle de Onzaba, 117 

conduemzga, defined, 153 

congreguctOn, defined, 153 

Conquest, the, of New Spam, 14-15, 72, 82, 83, 
153, 171-1731 17s. 229, 230, 23s, 236, 247, 635, 
647 

Ctmquiskidares, 14-15, 25, 79, Bo, 114-11B, 124 
134, 623 

Constyo de Hacienda (Spain), lo 
Conservatives, 52, 205, 301 
consigna, 497 

Constitution Day (Feb 5), 352 
Constitution of Apa tz ingAn, 33, 1S7 
Constitution of 1B12, Spamsh, 32-34, 36, 40, 45, 
iBB, zBg 

Constitution of 1824, Mexican, 50, 53, igi 
Constitution of 1857, Mexican, 52, S3, 54, 203- 
207i 211, 227, 272, 301, 474 
Constitution of 1B76, Spanish, 41 
Constitution of 1917, Mexican, gS-ioi, 104-105, 
107, 146, 14B, 153, 214-215, 218, 220, 222, 223, 
224, 225, Z7Sj 276, 284, 32s, 33^-330, 357, 350, 
3B4, 305, 306, 394, 39^, 421, 44°, 473, 474, 
490, 492, 499, SOI, 503, 506, 509, 596, 597, 
60s, 606, 619, 629, 650-651 
Constitution of the United States, model for 
Mexican, 50 

Constitutional Convention (1917), gg, 273 
“Constitutionalists," gS— 100, 105, 213, 214, 
270, 310, 313, 317, 31a, 338, 423, 573, 579, 
502, 503 504. 507. S90, 627, 64s 
Contreras, Benjamin, 443 
Contreras, Lucas, 426-42B 
“ Convention! Sts,” 105 
Converse College, 614 
Conway, C R G , 362 
Cook, George W , 563, 576 
Coolidge, Calvin, 359. 55B, 611, 613, 615, 616-617 


copalxaUtf 231 
Cora Indians, 83 
Cdrdoba, Pedro de, 17a 
Cdrdoba, Vera Cruz, iia 
Cordova, C^sar, 409 
Cornejo, Emilia, 436 
Comjm, Juan Humberto, 670 
Corona, Ennque, 529 
Corona, Ramfin, 57, 300 
Corona, Salvador M , 221 
Corral, Ram6n, 60, 91-93, 515, 
corrtgidores, 10, 25, 116, 1B3 
“ Correo del Limes, El," 57 
Correa Nieto, 504 
comdos, 31 1, 643, 647-651 
Cortes, 9, 29, 32, 33, 39-42, 190 
Cortes, Hemdn, 14, 15, 24, 26, 71, 74, 79, So, 82, 
III, IIS, 120, 134, 13s, 136, 162, 171, 172, 
173-174, 105, 229. 230 
Cartes, Martin, 24 
Cortina, Conde de la, 159 
CoSlo, Francisco, 60 
Coslo Robelo, General, 436 
Coss General Francisco, 413 
Cosslo, J056 L , cited, 126 
Counal of the Indies, 10, 16, 135 
Council of Trent, 264 
courts, see justice 
Couto, Ricardo, 510-511 
Covarrubias, Josd, cited, 125, 136 
Covarnibias, Miguel, 642 
Coyacan, D F , 637 
“coyote, " 22, 154, 325, 499, 502, 617 
Cravioto, AlfCnsa, 66a 
Cravioto brothers, 60, 129 
Cravioto, Rafael, 59 
Creager, R B , 699 
Creel, Ennque C , 560 
Creel family (Chihuahua), 41 1 
Creel, George, 681 
Creelman, James, ated, 62, 91-92 
Creighton, Bishop Frank W , 281-283 
Creoles, in New Spain and Mexico, see ertoUos 
CrtoUos, 15, 20, 23, 38, 79, 645 
Cnvelli, Camillus, ated, 23 8 
Croix, Carlos Franasco de, 17 
C if O Af {Confederacidn Regional Obrera 
Mexicana), 324, 338, 339, 341, 342, 344-346, 
34®, 350-360, 362-367, 369, 371-383, 386-390, 
396, 426, 450, 509, 510, 511, S19, 668 
Cnimbley, Henry, 564 
Cruz, Aguatin, 436 
Cruz, C Teodoro, 435 
Cruz, Damaso, 455 
Cruz del Monllo, 278 
Cruz, Eulaho, 434 

“Cniz Gdlvez" School, HermosiUo, 527-528 
Cruz, Gerardo, 434-43S 
I Cruz Gdmez, 2B2 
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CniZj General Jos£ de la, 33, 35 

Cruz, Juan, 436 

Cruz, General Roberto, 326 

Cruz Rodil^ez, 5(^4 

Cuadros Caldas, Julio, 6 Bj 

cuarUlazo, S3, 157, 295, 296, ^9li 3°!, 397, 412, 

64s 

Cuatro Ciinegas, Coahuila, 414, 645 
Cuauthemoc, £0 
Cuautla, Morelos, 140, 293 
Cuba, 14, 599 

Cubas, A Garda, ated, 194 
Cuecaltzin, 539 
cunll, T2 

Cuellar, Alonso, 250 

Cuellar, Jos6 Maria, 440, 443, 445-45^ 

Cnernavaca, Morelos, qB, 278, 466, S 4S 

Cuernavaca, See of, 219 

Cuernavaca, Valley of, iis, 219 

Cuervo, Carlns, 444 

Cueto, Germin 4B7 

Cuevas, Fr Mariano, cited, iiSp 17^1 z6o 

cuKxantlt, 73 

cnexcomatl, 73 

ruezcomatc, 73 

Cuitzeo, Lake of, 113 

Culiacin River, 156 

Cunningham, Charles H , G79 

Cunel, Joaquin, 421 

Cusihuiriac^c, Chihuahua, 58B 

Dacia, Fr , 265 
‘Daily Oklahoman," 603 
Dajnas Catdltcas, Bo, 223, 272 
Daniels, Joaephua, 580-581 
D4viU, General Rafael, 304 
D&\ila Gonz^ez, cited, 17B 
Davila Guerrero, J , 403 
DAvlla, Lorenzo, 416 
Divila Sinchez, General, 413 
Davis, Will B , cited, 213, 214 
Dawson, Claude 1 , 596 
“Day of the Dead," 239-240, 352, 639 
Deanng, Fred M , 95 
De Bekker, L J , 595-596 
De la Barra, Francisco, 94, 561 
De la Cueva, Amado, 646 
De la Huerta, Adolfo, 107, 145, jI 3 p 31S, 321, 
327. 3S7i 396, 420, 423, 42S, 429, 437, 438, 472p 
4Q2, SI9. S93. 610, 662 

De la Huerta Rebellion, 107, I45 p 164, 
320-322, 327. 373p 4I9 i 427 p 428, 4a9r 43i. 
432, 437. 446p 46B, 470. 47L 472, 473, 49i. 
492, 493. 510, 517. S19. ho6, 611, 657, 658* 659 
De la Huertistas, 278, 320-322, 403, 420, 431, 
4gl, 600, 660 

De la 0, General Genovevo, 465 
De la Pefia, Joaquin, 389 
Del Arco, General Francisco, 323 


Delgado, Rafael, 279 
Delhuineau, Ennque. 36a 
Del Llano, Valentin, 466, 467 
Del Rio, I^lores, 628 
Del Rio, Francisco, jai 
Del Rio, Texas, 564 
demasia, defined, 12G 
De Negri, Ram6n P , 510 
Devorantes, 34 
Dewey, John, 53° 

D^zerL, Desdevises du, cited, 9, iB, 23 
d'Hoogh, Camille, 46B 
“Diano del Hogar,” 560 
Diaz, Adolfo, 612, 615 
Diaz, Bishop Pascual, 243, 277. 2B6 
Diaz CalviIIo, Ir Bautista, cited, 347 
Diaz de la Vega, Manuel, 57 
Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, 74. “ted, 234. 3 S 9 
Diaz de Le6n, Alberto, 402 
Diaz dc Le6n, Isaac, 401, 402 
Diaz Dufoo, see Dufoo, Diaz 
Diaz, F6I1X, 30j-3°Si 3iOj 4^8, 566, 568 
Dfaz, Fr Juan, 229-230 
Diaz Gutierrez, Carlos, 59 
Diaz Lombardo, 502, 504 
Diaz Martinez, Felipe, 437 
Diaz, Porfino, 38, 53-65. 83, 91-94. 9^, icxd, 104, 
125-142, 144, 163. 196, 210, 311-212, 227, 243, 
261, 301, 321, 326-327, 336, 347. 349. 353. 355. 
360, 375, 3S6, 387, 389, 393, 411, 418, 421. 452, 
474, 4B4, 489, 492, 497-498, 50a, 515-516, 517, 
519, S33p 543. 544-545. S58, 559. 609. 61B, 664 
Diaz bo to y Gama, Antomo, see Soto y Gama, 
Antonio Diaz 
Dick test, 547 

Didapp, Juan Pedro, 670, 681 
Diego, Juan (I), 235, 236 
Diego, Juan (II), 24B 
Di^guez, General Manuel M , 214 
Dill, C C , 614 
Dillon, E J , 6B1 
dtsctphnaSj 257 
disiinUvo, 204, 395, 469 

divorce, legalized by decree of Constitutionalists, 
99 , bill legalizing, disapproved by Sefiora de 
Diaz, 62s, state laws concerning, 627 
Doblado, Manuel, fifir 
Doheny, Edward L , 604, 616 
“Dollar Diplomacy," fiig 
Dolores, Hacienda of (Durango), 217 
Dolores-Hidalgo, Guanajuato, 29, 30, 220 
Dolphin, XJ S S , 5 79-5 Bo 
Domenech, Ahh^ Emmanuel, cited, 17, 20B, 251, 
252, 264-2G5, 268-269 

^^Doimngo Sanniento " School, Mexico City, 

643 

Dominguez, Dr Behsano, 307, 543 
Dominguez, Francisco, 653 
Dominguez, Miguel (Corrcgidor), 30, 631 
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Dominguez, Marla Josefa Ortiz de, 30, 631 
Dominguez, Zefenno, 6B1 
Domiiucaij Republic, 399 

Dominicans, iis, 172, 174, 175, 178, 248, 249, 259 
Dd 3 Estrellas mining company, 348 
dotacidn, defined, 14s, 133, 133, 156, 157, 138 
Dou, Gerard, 63 B 
Doxey, Hidalgo, r6o 
Dubl^, Manuel, uLed, 197 
Ducoing, Arturo, 42^^429 
Ducoing, Carmen, 429 
Ducoing, Elena, 429 
Ducoing, Teresa, 429 
Ducflas, Fr Agustin, 196 
Duefias, Roman, 434 
Dufoo, Diaz, cited, 63 
dylct de pifiOn, 74 
Du Mcsnil, Emilio Mangel, 6H0 
Dunn, Robert W , cited, 560 
Durin, Fr Diego, cited, 72, 232, 233 
Durango, Cit> ol, 112, 27B 
Durango, See of, 47, 193, 199, 2S0 
Durango, State of, 39, 130, 130, 154, 15H, 167, 
217-218, 223, 224, 238, 244, jio, 313, 341, 346, 
3 SSi 37B, 4^3-425, 473. S 79 

Ecatepec, Tlaxcala, 2B3 
EchSvarn, Jos^ Antonio, 47, 291 
Echenique, Rafael Leandiu, 2 98 
“Editor and Pubhsher," 612 
education in Thirteen Colonies, 6-7 , in New 
Spam, 26-27 , for the masses, a hobby of 
Madero, 92 , stimulation of, objective of Anti- 
Reclectionist Party, 93 , primary, made free 
and secular by Const of igi?, loo, 213, pro- 
gram of, launched by Vasconcelos, io6, siB, 
519, agncultural, 138, 160, 527, dominated 
by clergy before Reform, 192, freedom of, 
provided in Const of 1857, 204, ho'^tility of 
Roman Catholic clergv to lay, 220-221, by 
Roman Catholic schools, 220, 221, 224, by 
laity, held responsible for plight of Roman 
Catholicism, 243 , character of, directed by 
clergy, 243-24B, neglect of, by certEun state 
governors, 483, under Diaz, 513—517, under 
Madero, Huerta, and Carranza, 317, under 
Dt Manuel Gamio, 31:9-321, under Calles 
administration, 321-330, urban, 321, rural, 
522-325 , of Indians, 523-526 , problems of, 
527—330, of women, 624 
Edwards, Consul Thomas D , 214, 375 
“Effective suffrage — no refelection," 93, 393, 
481, 492 

EjSrcito Ltbertador, 48 

Ejirctia Restaurador dd S%sie^a, Constttucton(U, 
48 

ejtdatarto { 3 ], 147, 131, 159, 324. S27 
^ido{s), 61, 114, 116, II7, 122, 123, 126-129, 13S, 
I37i 145-167, 356, 334 p 54I1 640 


ejoles, 71 

El Aguila oil company, 364-365 

El Aguila tobacco company, 351 

El Buen Tana tobacco company, 351, 476—477 

El Cacao, Hacienda of (Colima), 420-421 

£1 Camzal, Cohma, 279 

El Cerru, Hidalgo, 160 

“El Constitucionahsta," 99 

“El Debate ’’ 560 

"El DemAcrata," 152, 320, 384, 473, 341 
“LI Desengano" mine (Durango), 379 
Elections machinery provided for, in Spanish 
Constitution of 1B12, 32, first municipal in 
Mexico City, 32, attempt by Iturbide to 
control elections lo first Mexican congress, 45, 
of governors under Juare?, 33 , of Diaz, 54-53, 
58, 212, 301, of Madero and Pino Suirez, 
94—95 , free election of his successor not per- 
mitted by Carranza, loO, 0/ Obregdn, 106, 
319 of Victona, 294, of Guerrero, 294-293, 
of Bustamante, 295 , under army rule, 295— 
296, in states (1921-1927), 393-473, rtiech- 
anus of state, 4H6, difficulty of securing 
hone-it state, 487—489 , problems relating to, 
490 , danger of rebelhon m national, 491 , 
Obregun’s second, 491-493 
“El Excelsior," Bo, 150, cited, 225-227, 22S, 242 
279, 372, 402. 4IT, 412, 451, 464, 47S. 47g 
“LI Explorador," 57 
El FuLfte, Jalisco, 320 
“El Globa” (Mexico City), 384 
Elguero, Jose, Bo 
"El Heraldo Mexicano," 363 
“El Heraldo “ (Mexico City), 599 
El Hule, Oaxaca, 139, 154 
Ellas, Arturo M , 6B7 
ELas, Franasco, 310, 472 
“El Imparcial," 234 
Elizahle, JosA Maria, 3S9, 3gg~4a2, 312 
Elizondo, Fidias, 646 
Elizomlo, Ignacio, 1B6, 290 
Ellis, Havelock, 670 
£1 Llano, Hidalgo, 160 
Ellsworth, Luther T , 576 
El Mecbe, Hidalgo, 527 
“El Mundo" Tampico, 311, 617 
“El Nacional," 37 
El Oro, Durango, 218 
“El Oro” mine (Mexico), 348 
“El Pals," 12H-129, 213, 559, 560 
El Paso, Texas, 279, 412 
“El Penquillo Sarmento,” 626 
£1 Refugio, Tamaulipas, 161 
El Relimpago Hacienda ai (Durango), 130 
El Remudadero, Cohma, 279 
El Rodeo, Hacienda of (Durango), 217 
£1 Sabina, Tamauhpas, l6i 
“ El Siglo," 196 

"El Sol” (Mexico City), 372, 374 
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El Sahtre, Hacteftda o{ (Guanajuato), 428 
*'El Tiempo,” 57 
El Trapiche, Colimaj 279 
“El Universal" (I), 58 

El Universal" (II), Bo, 255-256, 275, 317, 327, 
3SS“357j J73“374 i 40ii 402, 41B, 419, 422, 467, 
47S, 477, 47B, 479, 4&o 481, 547, 661, 692 
“El YunquL," 617 

EncarTiaci6ii, Convent of (Mexico Cuy), 194 
enchilada, 76, 542 
Encizo, Joigc, 646 
fncomendadoi 14 

encomcfidero^ ^ 79, loz, 172, 174, 230, 243 
tncovMthia, 14, 21, 24, 25, 26, 102, 115, ii6, iig, 
124, 172, 173 
Encyclopedists 29 
etisanchaios, ijg, 335-336 
Enriquez, (icneral Ignacio, 410— 411, 6B7 
Enriquez, Juan de la I uz, 515 
Ensenada, Tamaubpas, 213 
Episcopalians in Virginia 7, in Mexico, 2B1- 

Epworth League, 284 
equip ales, 73 

Fscaliina Diego L6pez Pacheco Cabrera y 
BobadlUa, Marques de, 22, iBi 
Escandfin, Colonel Pablo, 465 
Escobar, General J Gonzalo, 323 
Escobedo, General Mariano, 30a 
Escobedo, Jos6 G , 6B1, 684 
Estudero, Francisco, 440 
Escudero, Salvador, 441, 442 
Espada mining company Qalisco), 347 
Esparza Oteo, Alfonso, 653 
Esperanza, Vera Cruz, 444 
Esperfin J , 679 
Espinosa, Dolores, 524-525 
Espinosa, Fr, 2ig 
Espinosa, Luis (1), cited, 213 
Espinosa Luis (II), 478 
Espinosa, Dr Pedro io7 
Espita, district of (Yura tin), 127 
Esquivel Obregfin, Tonbio, cited, 136 
Esquivel y Salvago Jqs 6 Maria, 292 
eslancia, dehned, 120 
Estrada, Colonel, 324 
Estrada, Genaro, B4, O60 

Estrada, General Ennqne, 145, 320, 322, 420, 
444 

Estrada, Luis E , 411 
Estrada, Magistrate, 504 
Estrada, Roque, 681 

Euchanstic Congress of 1924 (Mexican), 327- 
22B, 342 

“Evening World" (New York), 603 
Exatzingo, Mexico, 278 
excedencta, defined, 126 

"Excelsior" shoe company (Mexico City), 355 
exatl, 71 


Fabela, Isidro, 6B3 
Fabila, Gilberto, 457 
“Fabnles, ’ 356, 3B7, 4B8, 544 
/aja, 72 

Fajardo, Remigio, 324 
Fall, Albert B , 5B8, 593, 596, 597 
Famese, Ehzabeth, of Parma, 12 
I Federal District (Bistnio Federal), 55, 57, 113, 
1671 54°. S50 

Federalists (Mexico), 51, 294 
FeltJaslas, 303, 418 

Ferdinand V of Castile and Le6n, and II of 
Aragdn, lo 

Ferdinand VI, of Spam, ii, 12, 171, 260 
Ferdinand VII, of Spain, 13, 28, 33, 34, 36, 40, 
44, 186, 191, 207, 2B9 
Ferguson, James, 588 
Fernindez de Lara, Eduardo, 327 
Fernindez de Lizardi, Josd Joaquin, 626 
Pernindez del Castillo, Francisco, cited, 23B, 
242 

Pernindez de Santa Cruz, Manuel, iSi 

Fernindez Lsjjerdn, Jgnacio, 371, 653 

Pernindez, Jobc Diego, 54, 212, 516 

Pemandez, Leandro 

Femindez Ledesma, Ciabnel, 646, 688 

Femindez Martinez, P , 428 

Fernindez, Ramin, 55, 57 

Femindez Ruiz, General Tihurcio 406-408 

Ferreira General Jesus M , 329, 447 

Fierro, Rodolfo, 214 

Fierro, Tomds M , 411 

Figueroa, Franasco, 431 

Figueroa, Jus£ Marla, 467 

Figueroa, General Romulo, 431 

Filipmas, Convent of (Mexico) 193 

Filippi Archbishop Ernesto 224-225 

Flandrau, Charles Macomb, eiled, 258-259, 270, 

540 

Fletcher, Admiral Prank F , 580-5B1 
Fletcher, Duncan U , 61 j. 

Fletcher, Henry P , 593, 596 
Plures, Francisco A , 670 
Flores, Juan I rancisco, 130 
Flores, General Angel, 491 
Flores, General Niculis, 438 
Flores, Luis, 4O5 
I lores, Hamfin S , 405 
Flores, Viuda de, 130 
fandns, 540 

Fonseca, Fabiin de, cited, i0, ifls, 253 
Fonseca, Bishop Juan Rodriguez de, 173 
Fonte, Archbi'ihop Pedro Josi de, 293 
Font s, PauhnQ,3ia 
Fomaro, Carlo de, 6Ba 
Forsyth, John, 556 
Foster, John W , cited, 2B1, 558 
I Fox Film Company, 368 
, France, 92, 207, 209, 250, 330 
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Franascans, 172, 174. 175. 176. 17B. z40. 265 

Franasco de Paula, Don, 44 

Francisco I Madero School, Mexico City, 51 B 

Franco, Fr Alonso, rated, 24S 

Franklin, Benjamin, 7 

Frazer, J G , rated, 233 

freedom of the press, recognized in Thirteen 
Colomes, 7, non-eiistcnt in New Spain, 26, 
granted by Span Const of 1612, 33, sus 
pended in New Spain, 32-331 guaranteed by 
Const of Apatzing&n, 33 , greater under 
JuArez than before, 52 , abolished by Diaz, 
56-58 , an objective of Anti-Reelectionist 
Party, 93 , given by Madera, 95 , abolished by 
Santa Anna, 200, provided in Const of 1857, 
204, C R O M 's limitations upon, 3^S~357 p 
37i-375» 3B9 , during admimstrations of 
Madero, Obregdn and Calles, 664 
French, capital In Mexican mining, 343 in tex- 
tiles, 349-350, in tobacco industry, 351 
French Revolution, 96, 104 
frtjoles, 71, S42 
Jrontdn, 390 

Fuente, Dr Gilbcrto de la, 270 
fjtcro mtlitar, fuero de guerra, see Juero(s) (mili- 
tary) 

Juvro{s) (clencal), iBi, i98, igi, 201, 206, 300, 

301 

Suefa{s) (military), 53, 2S9, 29B 299, 300 
Suero^s) (political), 440, 473-474. 477. 479, 4^6 
Jundo legal, 1 14, 1 1 7, 128 
FunsLon, General Frederick, sBB 
Furuseth, Andrew, 359 

Gab ay, General Pedro, 435, 469 
"Gaceta de Mexico,'’ 29, 35 
Gachufunes, 15, 20, 29 
Gadsden, James, 556 

Gage, Fr Thomas, 175, cited, 1/5-177, 250 

Gahndo, Miguel, rated, 252 

Galindo y Villa, Jesus, 671, 679 

Gallardo, Francisco, 671 

Gallardo, Dr Salvador, 4 87 

GaJlegoe, Fr Manuel, 21 B 

Gallegos, General Rodolfo L , 32B 

Galvdn, Bishop Francisco Banegas, cited, iBi 

GalvAn, Florencio, 629 

Gdlvez, Jnsd dt., ih 

G&lvez, Matias de, 1B3 

GAlvez, Otilio, 480 

Gama, D Valentfn, cited, 6g 

Gamboa, Federico, 626 

Gambu, Frdd^nc, 679, 6Ba 

Gimez, Antonio, 564 

Gamio, Manuel, B6, 163, 164, 240, 262, 270, 271, 
S17, 519-531, 53?! 530. 661 
Gante, Pedro de, 172 
Gareds, Bishop Julian, 172 
Garc6s, Fernando, 454 


Garda Cabral, 642 

Garda Cubas, A , see Cubas, A Garcia 

Garcia de la Cadena, Tnnidad, 57 

Garcia, Eduardo, 453 

Garcia, Demetno S , 671 

Garda, Fr Fascual Luciano, 249^250 

Garda, Fehx, 406 

Garcia, Genaro, 25, 172, 175, 178, 179, iBi, 1B3, 
1B7, 247, 267 

Garcia Granados, Alberto, 361 
Garcia Granados, Ricaxdo, cited, 53, 6a, 204, 
2 o6, 244 

Garcia Guerra, Archbishop, 175, 181 
Garcia Icazbalceta, Joaquin, see Icozfaaiceta, 
Joaquin Garcia 

Garcia Fefta, General Angel, 304 
Garda Pimentel, Joaquin, 135 
Garda, Rafael, 340, 535 
Garcia, Romero, rated, 214 
Garcia, Romualdo, 402, 403 
Garcia, Simon, 420-421 
Gaida Tdlez, C , 42S 
Garda Vigil, Manuel, 468 
Ganbay, Pedro de, 29 
Garrido, Tomfts, 271, 476 
Garzia Ca'iLro, Carlo's, 415, 416 
Garza, Policarpo, 527 

Garza y BaUcsteros, Archbishop LAzoro de la, 
192, 201, 203, 207 
Garzin, Fr Antonio, 249 

Gasca, General Cdestinn, 33a, 357, 360, 3 87, 
43D, 487-489, 544 
Gastdum, Dr Bernardo J , 544 
Gaulut, Paul, cited, 124, 207, 209, 210 
Gavera, General, 149 
Gay, Fr Jose Anlomo, cited, 231-232 
Gelves, Diego Carrillo Mendoza y Pimentel, 
Marques de, 21, iSi 
"genie iccentc,’’ 50a 
genic de raz 6 n, 24 
George, Henry, i66 
Germao electoral pnncea, ii 
Germany, 42 
Gerste, A , cited, 74 
Ghengiz Khan, 327 
Gibbon, Thomas Fdward, 682 
“ Gd Bias” (Puebla), 373 
Gillow, Archbishop Eulogio G , cited, 241 
Giotto, 64a 

Glen Springs, Texas, s&g 

GagoiT6n, Hacienda of, San Luis Potosi, 149^ 

150 

Goitia, Francisco, 637-638 

Goldschmidt, Dr Alfons, 640, 682 

Gomara, L6pez de, cited, 14, 15, 171, 249 

G6mez B , Ennque, 405 

G6mez de Lara, 34 

Gdmez Farias, Valentfn, 197, 199 

G6mez, Filibertu, 454-456, 47S 
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G6inez, General Abundio, 452-45g, 658 
G6mez, General Arnnlfp, 407 f 47 Sp 4 BIf 402-493 p 
664 

G^mez Landero, Humberto, 4B7 
Gdniez Lezama, 324 
Gdmez, Marganto, 455, 456 
Gdmez, Maxtc, 162 
Gdmez Palacio, Durango, 21B, 

G6mez Pedraza, Manuel, 196, 294 
G6mez, Porfiria, 371 | 

Cdinez, Vicente, agz 
Gompers, Samuel, 359, jBg, 620 
GoozAlez, Abraham, 307 I 

Gonzalez, AguslLn R , cited, iig, lao 
Gonz&lez Carlos, 646 
Gonz&lez, C csio, 63 
(■pinzAlez, Luis, S7 
Cionziilez, General Arnulfo, 413-4 15 
GonzAlez, GenLral Fernando, 453 
GonzAlez, Gonzalo, 476-477 
Gonzilez, General Manuel, 55-56 
Gonzdltz Martinez, "Enrique, 66a 
Gonzillcz Obregfin, Luis, je e Obregdn, Luis Gon- 
zalez 

Guaz6.lLZ, Genera] Porfirio, 46 B 
GonzAUz Roa, rernando, \re Roa, Fernando 
Gonz&lez 

Gonzdlez, General Pablo, 98, 09, 310, 31 1 
Gonzilez, Soledid, cited, g7 , 6zS-62g 
CionzAlez y Valencia, Archbishop Jos6 Marla, 

a0o-z8i 

Gonzalez Z , Laiiro, 4B1 

Gordon, Ochoa, 324—325 

“Grifico, n Universal,” 479 

Granada, Kingdom of, lo 

groKudi/ijr de China, 74 

Granat brothers, 369 

“Gran Galeoto, El,” 57 

Grant, Ulysses S , 53 , cited, 555, 558 

Graux, Baron de, 209 

Gray, George, 592 

''greasers,'' 592 

(irccne, Evarts floutej], cited, 6 
(iTcy, Sir Edward, 578 
Gnthn, Solomon BulUey, 671 

"Gnngos," ifga 

"GriLo dc Dolores, El” (Shout of Dolores), 120 
Grunne, Comtesse dc, 246 
“Grupo Accidn,” 360, 3^6, 390 
Guadalajara, Jalisro 32, 57, 18R, 213, 214, 215, 
225, 244, zCj 5, 276, Z79, aSo, 2B1, 282, 283, 
3og, 312, 329. 349. 44°. 441. 443 ) 444. 445. 
448, 637, 642 

Guadalajara, Sec of, iHj, 202, 206, 271, 341 
GuadaLazar, San Luis Potoal 6zg 
Guadalupe Day, 192, 235-236, 251, 352 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 637 
Guadalupe-HuUlgo, Treaty of, 5 So, 581 
Guajardo, Condor, 415 


Guajardo, Jesus M , 3 10-3 11 
Guajardo, Santos, 415 
gmjc, 76 
guajololr, 71, 239 

Guanajuato, City of, 20, 31, 35, 65, 213, 255, 534 
Guanajuato, '^Late of, 87, li3i ii5i 133. >36, 
152, 158, 167, 220, 224, 2H5, 326, 32B, 341, 
345, 34G1 373* 3^5, 3gB, 426-430, 487-4^, 
527. 54° 

Guatemala, 349, 562, 573, 5B7, 646 
guayaba, 74 
guayabate, 74 
Guaymas, Sonora, 301 
Ghierra de Castas, see War of the Cartoj 
Guerra, Dr Jos6 (I), cited, 14, 15, z6, 28, Bo, Bi, 
182, tB], 184, 291 
Guerra, Josd (11), 427-42B 
Guerrero, Alberto, 468 
Guerrero, General Antonio, 481 
Guerrero, Jos^ Marla, igg 

Guerrero, Julio, cited, 121, 261, 2gg, 517, 543, 
625 

Guerrero, Lcocadio, 475 
Guerrero, Sales, 404-405 

Guerrero, Statr of, 70, 76, 132, 13 1, 143, i6z, 

167, 210, J4O, 37B, 3oB, 431-433 

Guerrero, Vicente, 34, 36, 44, 48, 80, 199, 289, 
202, 204. 2011, 554 
Guerrero, Xavier, 646 
(lUggcnhcim family, 561 

Gmjo, Cjregnnu Martin de, Cited, 179, 1B3, 249 
Guillen (» S , 362 
Gunther, \ cla, 646 
Gur/a Hermanos, 130 
Gutierrez Cruz, Carlos, 639, 64G 
Guticrxc/ de F^L^ada J M , 671 
I Guti^nez, EuUlio, 414, 416 
Gutidirez, (.encral Luis, 413, 416, 417 
Gutierrez, Jose Marla, 504 
Gutierrez VclazLo, M , 437 
Guyant, Consul, 213 
guzanas de maguey, 74 
Guzmdn, Bulmaro, 645-646 
Guzmin, Martin Lms, 80 cited, 3 14-31 7 
Guzmiii Vaca, 502, 504 

Hackett, Charles Wilson, 668 

Hapenbeck Carlos, 131 

Hague Tnbund, 5&0, 614 

Haitian f language), 71 

Haiti, J4, 590, 619 

Hakluyt, Richard, cited, 116 

Hall, Batiil, cited, so, 260-261 

Hanua, Consul General, 575, 593 

Hancock, John, 6 

Hans, Albert, 671 

Hapsburg, House of, ig, 52, 207 

Harding Warren G , 558, 597, 610-611, 661 

Haro y Peralta, Archbishop Nufiez de, 23, 181 
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Hartman. Dr L 0 , 614 
Havana, Cuba, 30a 
Hawks, Henry, cited, 116 
Hayes, Rutherford B , 5 SB 
Hay market nots, 376 
Hearst newspapers, 585 
Helu, Antonio, 4S7 
Hendnck, Burton J , 578 
henequirif ijB, 147 
Henshaw, Ennque, 477"47S 

hBreLiL(3) excluded to third generation from 
New Spain, 26, 179, activities of Inquisition 
a^^inst, 180, Hidalgo denounced as, 1B6, 
Inquisition sentences Morelos as 188 
Hcrgesheimer, Joseph, 61 B 
Hemiosillo, Alberto, 403 
HermosiUn, Sonora, 213, 527 
Hcmindcz Alvarez, Ennque, 428, 47B-479 
Hernindez, Ennque, 434-43S 
Hemdndez, Fortunito, cited, B3 
Hcmindez, Gabriel, 308-309 
Hemindez Galvin, Manuel, 426, 429, 444, 478- 
479 

Hernindez, Juan, 642 
Hemindez, J Guadalupe, 235 
Hernindez, Rafael L , 

Hemindez, Victonano, 4B7 
Hemindez y Dlvalos, J E , ;ji, 32, 1B5, 186, 
247, 267— 26B 

Hemindez, Fr Ignaao, 205 
Herrera, Antonio de, cited, 15, 171, 181 
Herrera, Franasco de P , 148 
Herrera, Jos£ Joaquin de, 52, 20a 
Herrero, General Antonio, 645 
Hcmn, Ilhnois, 309 
Hemng, Hubert C , 614 
Herzog, Jesus Silva, atcd, 136 
Hewitt, Miss, 284-283 

Hidalgo, State of, 58, 60, 87, 129, 136-137, 15B- 
161, 164, 165, 167, 283, 308, 309, 343, 36a, 
37B, 3B9, 39H1 4B2-483, 489, 327, 54D 
Hidalgo, Texas, 398 
hidalgo, title of, XI 

Hidalgo y Costilla, Miguel, 20, 29-32, 33, jB, 31, 
Bo, II9, 120 184-1B7, 247, 267, 290, 2Q2 
hierarchy, jcc clergy 

“Hijas de AUende” School, Pachuca, 284 

Hijar y Ham, Luis, cited, 69 

“Hijo del Ahuizote, El,” 37 

Hohenzollern, House of, 41 

Holms, Percy G , ated, 129-131 

Holland, 341 

Holy Alliance, 40, 190 

Holy Office, stx Inquisition 

Holy See, see Popes 

Hospital de Jesus Nazareno, Mexico City, 136 
Hostetter, Consul Louis, 213, 375 
Hotel Iturbide, Menco City, 476 
House, Edward M , 5B7 


Houston, Sam, 557 
huara£hes, 72, 142, 308, 390 
Huauchinango, Puebla, 30B 
Huaxtec language, 86 
Huaxteca (region), 86 
Huaxteca Indians, 86 
Huddleston, George, 612, 616 
Huehuepulrn, Mexico, 27S 
Huejutla, Hidalgo, 227, 276 
Huerto Nantza, Hidalgo, 16a 
Huerta, Victoridno, p6, gB, 105, 143, 213, 215, 
302-307, 309, 310, 313, 31a, 327, 336, 33B, 
421, 41S, 432, 474, 492, 497, S17, 519, 567-569, 
571-583, 383, 643, 648, 664 
Huexotzingo, 114 
huey, 71 

Hughes, Charles E , 597, 598, 600, 6io, 611 

Huguenots, 8 

Huichapan, Hidalgo, 434 

Huichol Indians, 83 

kuipzl, 72, 139, S3S 63B 

Huistan, Chiapas, 239 

Huitzilopochtli, 233, 245, 247 

Huixquilucan, 253-254 

Humboldt, Alexander \oii, 26, cited, 1B3 

Hume, Martin A S , q, cited, 12 13 

Huntington, Ellsworth, cited, 626 

Hurtado, General Jose, 413 

Hurtado, Jas6, 353 

Icaza, X , 487 

Icazbalceta, Joaquin Oarda, cited, 26 116, 172, 
173, iBo, 233, 236, 263 
tcpallij 73 

Iguala, Guerrero, 290 
tlhuiU, 73 
Illinois, 59S, 399 

immigratjon , those excluded from, to New 
Spam, 26, limited amount of, to New Spain, 
69 

impumsmo, 43 
Inclin, Lms G , 626 

Indepiendence Day (Mexican) Sept 16, 332 
Indians, enslaved by Spaniards, 14-13, women 
became mothers of new race, 13 , forbidden to 
carry weapons or nde horseback iB, protec- 
tive legislation for, ineffective, 24-23 , trade 
restrictions imposed on, 23 , held in subjec- 
tion by native caciques, 26, encouraged to 
plant grapevines by Hidalgo, 29, flock to 
his standard, 30-31 , melt away before trained 
troops, 31, lands of, ordered restored by 
Hidalgo, 32, defeat of iBio insurrection due 
to Creoles' fear of, 38 , gamed nothing through 
Independence, 39, fate of land -holders under 
Diaz, 61 , lack of security m villages of, under 
Diaz, 63 , preponderance of, in present popu- 
lation of Mexico, 6g , contemporary use of 
abonginal foods of, 70-71 , persistence of gar- 
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ments of 72, of pre-Conquest habitations of, 

73, of baths and S1I05 of, 73-74, of market of, 

74 , of festivals of, 7^ , of potteiy and toys of, 
76, of other habits of, 77, cultural state of, 
at Conquest, 78, ixintemporar> nvalry of, 
with Spaniards' descendants, 79-80, revival 
of mteiest in, 81 , contempt of whites for, 82 , 
character and diversity of, S3— 86 , ImguisUt 
differentiations between, 86-Bfl, pre-Con- 
quest struggles for land among, iii, pre- 
Conquest landownership among, 114, as 
serfs to Spaniards, 115-120, as ptons after 
Independence, 121 , m the War of the Castas , 
121— 122, under the Refurm, 122-123, under 
the empire, 123-124, under Diaz, 126-129, 
137-141 hope of relief among, under Madero, 
142 , seizures of land by, dunng Revolution, 
143 , benefits to, of agrarian reform, 159-165, 
reversion to original land-systerns of, 166, 
Lonvcrsion and ent>lavement of, 171-17 2 | 
exploitation of, by clergy, 174-17B, exempted 
from penalties of Inquisition, 179, return of 
lands to, promiaed by Madero, 212 , belief of, 
that Spaniards were gods facilitated Con- 
quest, 22g, wholesale baptism of, 230, anal- 
ogies between religion of, and new faith 2il 
23j , absorption by, of forms of new faith 
only, 234, creation of Virgin for, 235-236, 
other saints m image of, 237-239, persistence 
of ancient ritual of, 239-242, superstitions 
of, 242-243 , religious eduuation of, 243-2 14 
contemporary beliefs of, 245-246 , historical 
basis lor contemporary beliefs of 246-249, 
customs of. at rchginus festivals 251-252 
abuse of superstition of 256 , justice among, 
501-502 contempt for, under Diaz regime, 
516, educational work among, 519-521, 
school in capital for, 525-526, pre-Conquest 
bathing of, 535 , inferior position of woman 
among, before Conquest, 623 , relative suiien- 
onty of women among, to-da>, 631, revival 
of interest in craftsmanship of, 6 0 , mflueiiLe 
of, in contemporary painting, 637 mUbic of, 
647 (sec also Aztecs, Chamulas, Mayas, etc ) 

Inigo Noriega, 60 

Inman, bamuel Guy, 592, sgs 620 

Inquisition, in the Netherlands, iz 

Inquisition, in New Spam, castas subject to 
24, embargo of, lightens after American 
Revolution, 26, works forbidden by, read by 
Hidalgo, 27, abohshed by Spanish Consti- 
tution of iBiz, 32, reestablished by Ferdi- 
nand VIJ, 33, condemns "maniftst heresy of 
people's sovereignty,” 33 , relaxes Morelos ''to 
secular arm,” 34, abohshed, 34, established 
1571, 179-181, viceroy impnsontd in, 184 
sentences to death last heretic m 1815, 188, 
penalties of, continue after Independence 
190, iKnalUeS imposed for venery, etc, 265, 


on confessors, 267 , charges against Moreloo, 
267-268 

Inquisition, in Spain, 10, 12, jz, 179, iSo 
instruction, see educabon 
Jnlcndmctas, 49 

Irapuato, Guanajuato, 215, 216, 278, 429 
Irrazabal, Moreno, 355-356 
Isabella, of Castile and Lc6n, 10, 24 
Isabella, of Portugal, 25 
Isabella 11 , of Spam, 40, 41 

Italian in ‘'colonization,'' under President 
Gonzalez, 55 
Italy, 330, 626 

Iturbe de Hohcnluhc, Piedad, 159-160 
Iturbide, Agustln de, 35-37, 44-49, 8 °, 140, 19O1 
200, 253, 272, 2go, 291, 292, 483 
Ttumlde, Josd, 473 

Iturrigaray, Josd de, 26, z8, 29, 30, 140, 184, 
290 

Ixcocauhqui, 539 

IxtacLihuatl, 77, 107, 113, 114, 523, 646 
iitle, 72, 73 
72 

Ixtlilton, 2J7 

IxtcnLO, Tlaxcala, 509-510 
Ktlilxochitl, hemando d’Alva, 79, cited, iii 
Iza, Lui=;, 57 
Izdguirre, Bo 

‘Ideal, JT, 

J LLAtepec, Oaxaca, 139 
I Jalapa, 47, 295. 35 °, 364, 407 
jo/crii de tcjocote, 74 

Jalisco, 70, 113, ir8, i^i, 145, 167, 202, 206, 

I 225, 227, ZJ9, 279, 285, 320, 320, 329, 341, 

I 346. 347 , 35a, 350 , 385, 39S 421. 440-4SI, 

487. 409 , 512, 653 

Jalpa, IJactenda of (Guanajuato), 218 

Jamaica, 75 

James, Jesse, 311 

jamonctllos de leche, 74 

Jara, General Henberto, 4B0 

jarabe, 76 

janPeo, 269 

Jarocho, 70 

Jauregui, Adalherto, 504 

Jefe Politico, 57, 58, 61, 127, 12B, 129, 14a, 497 
Jennings, Randolph P , 367 ‘*l 7 ° 

Jerusalem, 237 

Jesuits, 102-104, T74, 17B-179, iQo, iQi, 245, 249 
Jesus Marfa, Convent of (Mexico City), iga 
Jews, expelled from Spam, lo, descendants of, 
excluded from New Spain, 26 , tompared with 
jLSUits' expulsion, 102 , Mexicans' belief they 
have tails, 244, cries of "Down with " 
when ‘'Judases” arc burned, 252 
7ifOfWfl, 74 
jtcara, 7j, 76 

Jimenez Castro, General Adolfo, 465 
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Jimenez, Governor , 468 

Jimenez, Gudeho, 440-446 
Jimenez, Manano, Bo, igo 
jtComalc, 71 
Jmtepec, Murelos, 135 
Jocctepcc, JaJisco, 226 
Johnmn, Consul J H , 214 
Johnston, William H , 3S0 
Jojutla, Morelos, 466 
Jonacatepec, Morelos, 310 
Jones, Chester hloyd, 6B2 
Joqmztin^o, Mexico, 2ig 
jarongo, 72, 645 

“Journal of Commerce “ (New York), 603 
Juan Pdrez, Hactenda of (Durango), 130 
Juirez, Benito, 52-56, 63, 83, 104, 205-206, 208, 
300, 301, 484, cited, S16, 557 
“Julian Villagran “ School, Fachuca, 2 85 
Juana de Asbaje (Sur Juana ln6s dc la Cruz), 

631 

justice [in the Thirteen Colonies, 7 , dispensed 
by King m Spain, g, functions of Audtp.ncta 
in New Spam in dispensing, 16-17, “for sale" 
m New Spam, 21 , exercise of, m villages by 
caciques, 26, subject to dictatorship in con- 
temporary Spam, 42 , under Porfino Diaz, 
58, 60, 61, processes of, not interfered with 
by Madera, 55, reforms of, provided in Con- 
stitution of igi7, 100 intent of, to protect 
Indians' landownership, 116-117, pueblos 
clamor in \am for, 122 , failure of, to protect 
Indians’ lands, 1^7-129, 133 lack of, in “pre- 
ConstltuLional period, 144, in agrarian re- 
form, 155-158, functioning of, in land cases 
m Tamaulipas, 161, under Inquisition in 
New Spam, iBo, iflz, iSj during War nf 
Independence, 186, i88, before ecclesiastical 
tribunals, igi— igz, before military tnbunals, 
aHg, courts-martial during Revolution re- 
place civil jij, civil, overruled by military 
authonties in Calhohc rebcUion, 325-326 in 
dc la Huerta Rebelhon, 327, m labor cases 
under Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
347. 354. 367-37°. 377-380, absence of, in 
political crimes, 473-482 , m past Mexican 
history, 497 , m contemporary Mexico, 49S- 

512 

Juzgado General de Indios, 116 

“Kuisensm," 330 
Kancabach6n, 127—129 
Kavanaugh, Commander, 591 
Kelley, Fr Francis Clement, cited, 213 
Kellogg, Frank B , 600-603, 607, 610, 61 1, 613, 
614, 616 

Kingsborough, Lord, cated, 233 
Knights of Columbus, 278, 420 
Knights of Guadalupe, 47 
Knox. Philander ChasL, 566, 569, 570 


Kohler, J , cited, 114 

KoUonitz, Countess Paula, cited, 246 

Kroeber, A L , cited, 78 

La Barca, Jalisco, 443 
Labameta, Fr , 35, 292 
Labastida, Fermin, 450 
Labastida Izquierdo, F , 440-441 
Labastida y D&valos, Bishop (and Archbishop) 
Antomo Pelagio, 20a, 236 
Labor, in Thirteen Colomes, 6 , performed by 
slaves in early colonial penod, 14-15, 25, by 
serfs at Independence, 39 , conditions of, 
under Porfino Diaz, 65 , versatility of Indian, 
B4-85 , anti-reelectionist party promises to 
improve condition of, qj cheap supply of, 
desired by larger busine'w elements, gs , wel- 
fare for, as one of Revolutionary purposes, qB, 
“peonage ' and " cluld labor ’ abolished by 
Revolutionary decrees, gg , minimum wage 
for, decreed by generals, gg , provisions in 
Constitution nf igr? relating to, too, under 
encomtenda system in colony, loz, 115—116, 
moves uf, repressed by Carranza, 1 05 , greater 
freedom for, under Obregfin, id 6, support of, 
for Obregfin against de la Huerta, 107 , of 
agriLultural peons, before Independence, ii9— 
iig, conditions of, contrasted with U S 
Negro slaves, 120, character of, on haciendas, 
after Independence, 12 1 , treatment of, under 
lying War cf the Castas, 121-122, treatment 
of, underlying War of Rtiorm, 122, treatment 
of under empire, 123, Maximilian's attempt 
to improve condition of, vain, 124, wages of 
agricultural labor, under Porfino Diaz, 1 36 , 
in 1923, 137, peonage under Diaz, 137— 141 , 
hacendados' opposition to losing their serfs 
145 , under monastic brotherhoods in colonial 
period, 174, clergy’s relation to, under Diaz, 
211, clergy's opposition to organized, Z2i- 
222, leader executed in Catholic rebellion, 
279, orgaruzer shot by general, 324, status 
of, before Revolution, 335, under Porfino 
Diaz, 336 , provisions of Constitution of 1917, 
336-337 . during the revolution, 33 8 , present 
day organizations in Mexico, 339-341 , unor- 
ganized, 341—342 , in mining industry, 343— 
348, in textile industiy, 349-350, in tobacco 
industry, j 51-352 , in soft beverage industry, 
152-353. in fibp:*' industry, 353-354. steel 
industry 354, in brewing industry, 354-355, 
in cement industry, 355, in shoe industry, 
355, in street railways, 360-364, in printing 
trades, 365-366, on the stage and motion- 
picture theater, 367-371 , in music, 371 , labor 
and the press, 372-375, objectives of, 375, 
May day celebrations of, 376-377, diimnu 
Lion of stakes by, 377, settlement of cases in 
favor of, 378, cases related to, settled by 
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Boards of Arbitration, 37B-36C, fnlicies of, 
381-382, manifestations of, 381-384, com- 
pensfl-tion for illness or accident, 3S4-3B5, 
problems confronting, 385-387, relations of 
urban and rural labor, 3S8, political activi- 
ties of, 3 88-3 89, lenders of, 389-390, future 
olp 390, participation in stafe politics of, 3 q 6- 
397, in Aguascalientes, 399—400, in Durango, 
424-425, in Guanajuato, 430, 487-4BB, in 
Hidalgo, 436—439 , in Jalisco, 450, in Mexico, 
455~4S9. in Querftaro, 469, in Zacateca"?, 
473, attempts on life of leader, 474-475, 
killing of member of labor bloc, 476-477 , 
Governor elected by, 483 , pressure on courts 
bi, 509-511, protest nf TJ S consul against 
demands of, 596, friction between U S and 
Mexican, 598 , U S ambassador declares he 
will not tolerate demands of, 604, current of 
sympathy between U b and Mexifan, 620, 
leaders caricatured by Orozco, 641 
LacandoneS Indians, 525 
La Capacha Colima, 279 
La Colegiata, Church of, Pitzcqaro, 221; 

La Comal era, 278 

La Cruz, Convent of (Tepic), 260-261 
“La Decena TrS.gica,'’ 305, 307 
LaFollette, Robert M , Jr , 614 
La Flor, Ilaaenda of (Durango), 130 
Lafuente, Modesto, g 
La Garrapata, Tamaulipaa, 161 
La Gavia, Hacienda of, 133 
Lagranda, 45 

LaGuardia, hiorello H , 612 
Laguna, Coahuila, 60 
Laisequilla, Carlas, 4B7 
Lajous, Ren6, 504 
Lamadnd, E O de, 130 
La Mancha, 23 

Lamar, Justice Joseph Rucker, 582 

Lambom, Robert H . 672 

La Merced, Convent of (Aguascalientes) 1 1 9 

La Merced, District of, Mexico City, 546 

La M1S1611, Tamauhpas, 161 

Lamont, Thomas W , 6io 

“La Naci)6n,” Havana 

land, granted to Conquerors, 14, feudal tenure 
of, unchanged by Mexico’s Independence, 39, 
return of, to natives proclaimed by Madero, 

94, 212, effective program to return, lacking, 

95 , purposes rnncemmg, mild m Maderu 
regime, 97, policy respecting, of Zajjata fol- 
lowed by Revolution, gS, reforms provided 
by Law on Jan 6, igiS, loo, ownership of, 
vested in nation by Const of 1917, loi , dis- 
tribution of, begun, 106 , legislation concern- 
ing, cause uf strained relations with U 5,107, 
hiatory, development, attempts to reform and 
present status of problems relating to, iii- 
167, desire for, voiced in protests against 
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Supreme Court dircision, 509-51D, inter- 
national compbcations ansmg from laws con- 
cerning, 559, 606, 609 (See also agrarian- 
ism, agn culture, lai^fundia ejtdos ) 

Landa, Bishop Diego de, 214, 243 

Landero, Ana Maria, 4B7 

Landero, Francisco, 55 

Lane, Franklin K , 592 

Lanising, Robert, 585, 5B6, 589, 591, 596 

Lanz Duret, Miguel, 374 

“La Paparrucha," 57 

“La Piedad,” 227 

La Fresa, Hacienda of (Tamaulipas), 161 
I a Furlsima, Hacitnda of (Durango), 13a 
Lara, Jnaquln de, 403 
Lara, Pablo, 454 

Lara Pardo, Lms, cited, 52, 56, 60, 61, 543 

Laredo, Texas, 271, 484 

Las Animas, Aguascalientes 403 

Las Camelias mine (Hidalgti) 345 

Las Casas, Fr Bartolam6 de, cited, 14, 24, 3o, 

172-173 

La^ Casas, Cliiipas 213 
Lascurain, Fedrn 306, 563-565 
"La SuLCsi6n Presulencial,” 93 
La Tabacalera Lubactn company, 351 
laUfiindia, in Spam, 41 , in Mexico, iig, 123, 
126, 130-131 
La Uni6n, Guerrero, 432 
La Viga canal, 75, 639 
La\in, Francisco, 130 
'‘L^ Voz del Pueblo,” Puebla, 309 
Law of January 6, 1915, 143-145, 14B, 150, 152, 
153 

Law of Jan 25, 1862, 105, 338 

Lawrence D H , Si 

La Zarca, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 

Lazo Agustin, 646 

Lea, H C , cited, 179, i&a, 253, 265 

League of Nations, 593, 594 

Leal, Femando, 643—644 

Leavitt, Ashley Day, 614 

Lechuga, General Juan, 437 

Lee, Joseph, 614 

Lelaivre, 586 

Lef J:\Te E cited, 208 

Lejeune, Louis 673 

Lenin, Nicolai, 4B4 

Lenruot, Irvine L , 6id, 615 

Ledn, Guanajuato, 72, 152, 2SS 

LeAn, Luis L, 84, 146 15a, 133, 156, 659 

Ledn, Kingdom of, g 

LeAn, Nicolis cited, jr 70, 270 

Hperos, 28, 83, igs 

Lerdo de Tejada, Miguel (I), cited, ig?, 300 

Lerdo de Tejada, Miguel (II), 371 

Lerdo de Tejada, Sebastian, S2i 54, SS. S6, JQi 

Lerdo Law, 126, 143, 201 

Lerma, Duke of, 12 
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Letcher, Consul Marion, 314, 53P-560, 579 
levantamtenio , 296 
Lcvi, Rabbi Harry, 614 
Ley de Aguas de Juruducidn Federal, 166 
de Dotaewnes y EesHlunones, 146, 155 
Ley de Irrtgacidn, 166 
Ley del Patrtmonio Ljtdal, 147, 15 1 
"Ley de sutcidto,” 326-327 
Leyes de Indian, 15, 16, 18, 24, 25, 114, US, 
117, 121 

Ley Juga, 59 61, 306, 326-3271 573 
Ley Judrez, 201 
Ley Iglesias, 202 
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Constitucionalista) , 440 
Liberals, 52, 197, 199, 201-210 
Lienzo de Tlaxcala, 72 
-Life'’ (N Y), 373 
"Liga de Defensa Cat61]ca,” 278-279 
Limantonr, Jose Ives, fij 91 
Linares brothers, 476-477 

Linares, Fernando de Alencastre, Duque de, 
cited, 22, 24, 266-267 
Linares, See of, 1B6, 206 
Linati, C j cited, 253 
Lind, John, 577 
LipP^p J A , 673 
Lister, Walter B , 616 
Lizana, Bernardo de, 673 

Lizana y B eaumont. Archbishop Francisco 
Javier, iSi, 1 84, iBs, igB 
Llaca, Constantino, 427, 47° 

Llamas, Aten 6 genes 57 
Llorente, Jean Antoine, cited, iBo 
lobo, 70 

Loera, Deputy, 450 

Lombardo Toledano, Vicente, sec Toledano, 
Vicente Lombardo 
Lombeck, Frank C , 468 

T^melin, Jos4 P , 682. 684 j 

London, England, 135 

L6pez Cancelada, Juan, see Cancelada, Juan 
L6pez 

L6pez, “Colonel” Pablo, 3 12 
Ldpez Cort6s, Jos^, 47s 
L6pez, Dario, 455-4S9 

L6pez de Cogolludo, Dipgo, see Cogolludo, 
Diego L6pez de 
L6pez de Lara, Cdaax, 472 
L6pez, Fernando, 466-467 
L6pez, Francisco, 403 
L6pez, Juan, 402 
Ldpez, General Hector, 432-433 
L6pez, Geronuno, gS 9 

Ldpcz-FarLdlo y Rojas, Jos6, cited, 56, 58, 61, 
5*6, 625 

L6p>ez, Pnidencio, 479-480 
Ldpez Soto, Francisco, 434-439 
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173, 181-182, cited, 229 
Lorenzot, Francisco del Bamo, zi 
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"Loa Bandidos de Rio Frio,” 626 
Los Rios, Juan Pablo de, 673 
lotteries in New ^pam, 18 , m Mexico, 261, 301 
Louis XIV, of France, 12 
Loveira, Carlos, ated, 214 
Lowenstem, Isidore, cited, 297, 624 
Lozada, Manuel, 301 
Lozano, Jos6 Marla, cited, 197 
Lozano, Manuel Rodngo, 643 
Lugo, Jos6 Inocente, 452 
Lugo, J Pdrez, cited, 276 

Lumholtz, Cart, B6, 2 Si, cited, 83, 84, 86, 239, 
536 

Luna Parra, Pascual, 679 

Luna Raymonda de, 403 

Luneros (defined), 121 

Luther, Martin, 186 

Lutheranism, Dutch, 7 

Lutherans, German, m Bntish colotiiea, 8 

Macedo, P , 673 
Machorro Narviez icra 
Macias, Jose Nativitad, 3 86 
Macias, Manuel P , 403 
Mdclas, Sotero, 403 
Macip, Wenceslao, 477 
Mackenzie, H Bentley, 680, 682 
MacMonnies, Frederick, 641 
macuil, 75 
Macmlxochitl, 75 
Madenstas, 302, 489 
Madero, Evansto, 02 
Madera, Francisco 1 , 570 

Madern, Franciscn I , Jr , 84, 91—97, 142, 143, 
212, 213, 3°2-3ia, 33Q, 336, 349, 361, 375, 410, 
423, 43° 43S, 4S4, 4^^7, 480. 49*. 492, 517, S19, 
541, 560-574, 628, 645 648 
Madero, Gustavo, 304, 305, 569, 570, 573 
Madero, Mercedes, 570 
Madero, Mercedes G , 570 
Madero, Sara Perez de, 570-573 
Madrazo, Antonio, 426, 427, 430 
Madndj 43, 159 
Madrigal, Fr Luis, 258 

maguey, 71, 72, 74 75, 76, 112, 124, 137, 537-54* 

Mahnmetans, 237 

Majorca, 252 

malacatr, 72, 73 

malacatl, 72 

Maldonado, Calixto, 477, 573 
Malinchc, 24, 79 
Malmtzi, Mount, 113, 523 
Maiintzi, see Malmche 
Malle t-PrevQst, Severo, 68a 
mamey, 71 
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Manero, Antonio, 6Ba 
Mangas, Hidalgo, 436 
Mange, General Alejandro, 405 
Mangel, Bordes, 307 
Manila (Philippine Islands), 36 
mamta, 74 

Manjarrdz, Ftoylan, 468 

Majinque, Aurelio, 150, 155, 470-471, 487, 489, 
629 

Mannque y Zixate, Bishop Jos6 de Jeaua, 227- 
220, 276 

“ManufaLturers Record” (Baltimore), 603 

Manzanillo. Colima, 62, 214 

Manzo, General Francisco, 407 472 

Mapiml, Durango, 218 

Maqueg, Esther, 625 

Marjueo Castellanos, Esteban, 517 

Marafidn, Dr Gregorio, 43 

Maravillas mining company (Hidalgo), 344 

Marty, W L , ■?56 

mariackt orchestras, 647 

Maria Cristina, of Spam, 41 

Marla Luisa, of Spam, 13 

Manana, Fr Juan de, g 

Mariano, Jos6, 435 

Mane Amalie, Queen, of France, 268 

MarleUa^ U S S , sgz 

manhuana, 469, 543 
Marin, Bishop Trimo Feliciano, 186 
Marin, Gilberto C , 403 
Manon, Texas, 565 
Manscal, General Silvestre, 43 a 
Manscal, Igiiauo, 63 
MarquesaJo del Valle, 115, 120 
M5.rquez, Juan, 40^ 

Mdrqucz, General Leonardo, 205 

M^.rquez, Major , 4B0— 4B1 

Marquez Sterling, Manuel, cited, 567, 568 

MarLintz Benjamin, 401 

MarLmez del Rio, Pablo, 130, 217 

Martinez, Eulalin, 21 8 

Martinez, General Eugenio, 278, 322, 444 

Martinez, Dr Ignauo, 57 

Martinez, Mutio, 59, 46B 

Martinez Pastor, Manuel, 508 

Martinez, Rafael, 372, 682 6 84 

Martinez, Roberto Quiros, 683 

Martinez y Martinez, General Roberto, 436 

“Martyrs of Chicago,” 376 

Marvin, George, cited, S92 

Marxism, 383 

Mary II, Queen of England, 4 
Maryland, 5i 6, 7 
Mascareftas, Alberto, 310, 388 
Mascarehas, Manuel, Jr, 411, 41a 
Mason, George, 7 
Mason, R H , 673 
Masons, 51, Qi, 220, 449 
Massauhusettg, 4, s, 7 


Massachusetts Bay Colony, 7 
Mata, Filomeno, 38 
Mata, Jos£ Marla, 203 
MatainoTDS, Manano, 80, 187 
Matamoros, Tamaulipas, 37, 214 
Maure, General Javier de, 463 
Maxcanu, 127-128 

Maximilian, 52, 104, 123-124, 207-210, 264, 300 
Maya language (and dialect), 87 
Maya(s) (Maya Indians), 78, 82, 83, lai— 12a, 
473. 525, 535. 635, 652 
Maycotte, General Fortunato, 320, 328, 431 
Mayer, Brantz, 674 
Mayfitmer, The, 623 
Mayo, Admiral Henry T , 380-381 
Mayo dialect, 87 
Mayol, Colonel, 304 
mayurazgo (defined), iT>i, 120 
Mayo(s) (Mayo Indians), 525 
Mazahua dialect, 87 
Mazatldn, Sinaloa, 27 8 

McBnde, George M<-Cutchen, ated, 124, 125, 
126, i29-’^ji, T32 

McCain, General Henry Pinckney, 388 
Ml Gary, Elizabeth Vis^re, cited, 336 
McKeliar, Kenneth D , 614 
McLane, Robert M , 337 
McLean, George P , 613 
Means, Philip Amswnrth, cited, 78 
Mecca, 237 

Medellin, Dr Roberto, 335 
meilta anata, 190 
medtero, 14 1 

Medina, Bartolom^ de, ig 
Medina, Fr , 220 

Medina, Fr Alfredo Mendez see Mdndez 
Medina Fr Alfredo 

Medina, Jos6 T , cited, 179, 18a, 182, 263 
Medina, Victoria, 399, 400 
Mediz Bolio, Antamo, 632, 660 
Medrano, Federico, 429 
Megha, Monsignor, 208 
mehueyr 71 

Mejia, General Tomis, 203 
Melgarejo de Urrea, Fr Pedro, 239 
Mellila, 43 

Mena, Manuel Campos, 432 
Mena, Rain6ii, cited, 72 
Mendez, Benj.imin, 428 
Mendez, General Matias, 436-437 
M6ndcz, Joaquin, 387 
Mendez, Leopoldo, 4B7, 642 
Mfindez Medina, Fr Alfredo, 341, 628 
Mendez, Santiago, 335 

Mendieta, Fr Gerdmmo de, cited, 173, 174, 177, 
237, 245. 24 J ztw 

Mendieta y Niinez, Lucio, cited, iis, 117. 12S. 
126 

Mendizabal, Carmen Horrera de, 653 
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Mendoza, Antonio d£, 79, 239 
Menduza, Fr , 270 
Mendoza, Ignacio, 472 

Mendoza L6pez y Schwertfegcr, Miguel, 326, 
Sii, 617 

Mendoza y Herrera, Amhbishop Francisco, 
217-aiB 

Men^ndez, Carlos R , ated, 122 
Mennonnites, 8 
meacu-dm, 74 
Mera, Manuel, 435 
Mercado, Jd'? 6 Maria, 1B7 
Mercedanans, 1B4, 249 
mer cedes, 115 
Merida, Carlos, 643 

Mfinda, Yucatin, 127, 206, 327, 341, 535 
Memll, Rev Boynton, 614 
Mcmman, Roger B , 679 
mesada, ipo 

Mesa Central, 70, 73, Ii3i 125, 236, 523, 537 

Mesa del Norte, 112 

mescal, 71, 541 

mesones, 545 

mesqutte, 77, 112 

Mestizos, 13, 2D, 22, 24, 30, 60, 70, 78, Si, S2, 84, 
07, SB, 124, 15a, 525, fiji 
Mestre Ghighazza, Manuel, ated, 197, 252 
melapil, 75 
melatt, 70, 75, 76, 85 
meiatl, 70 

Metepec, Mexico, 76, 45 B 
Methodists. 2B4, 524 
mell, 71 
mellapdlt, 7 <7 

‘'Mexican Catholic Church” (schismatic), 227 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce in New York, Bi 
Mexican Federation of Labor, see C RO M 
(Confederaetdn Regional Obrera Mexicana) 
“Mexican Herald,” 565 

Mexican Labor Party {Partido Laborista Mexi- 
cans), 357, 360, 38^389, 396, 397, 398, 399, 
407, 426. 42S, 4313, 43fi, 43B, 439, 453, 4fiT, 
466, 469, 473, 474, 476, 4B3 
Mexico, archbishopric of, 103, 173, 183, 19a, 

193, 198 Z06 

Mexico, D F (City of Mexico), 20, 21, 28, 32, 
3S, 39i 47i i°7» 112, riS, 133, 136, 150, 173 
178, 180, iS^, 1B7, 2Da, 213, 247, 249, 231, 
352, 354. 27a, 297, 298, 303 p 305, 307, 309, 3rt. 
312, 310. 323, 324, 341. 351, 360-364, 365-366, 
367-3731 376-177, 378-381, 3B4, 387, 389, 
457, 45B, 470, 472, 475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 
497, 500, 501, S18, S19, S2I, 525, 526, 533, 
534, Sj8, 540, 542, 543, 544, 545, 546. 547, 548. 
549, 566-569, S73, 586, 587, Sg6, 60a, 604, 6 qB, 
Mexico, State of, 58, 76, 131, 133, 136, 156, iS7, 
158, 167, 210, 219, 253, 341, 348, 398, 452-460, 
485-486, 540. 659 


Mexico, Valley of, 72, 73, 292 
Mexico teohuatzm, 230 
Michel, Conccpcidn, 653 

Michoacin, See of, zB, 44, B7, iig, 172, 1B4, 196, 
206, 212, 25S, 280, 341 

Michoacdn, State of, 35, 76, 77, 1x3, I31, 150, 
157, 158, 165, 167, iy6, 221, 242, 245, 257 , 
262, 2S5, 341, 34a, 363, 37B, 39B, 432, 461-464, 

SII, 527, 54° 

Mier y Guerra, Fr Servando Job^ de, see Guerra, 
Dr Jos6 

Mier y Terin, General Manuel, 2S9, 293 
Mijares, General A J , 413 
militarism, in Spain, 40, 42-43 , in Mexico, 
44-49, 51, 53, 54, under Diaz, 59, Diaz 
policy of, reversed by Madero, g6, recurrence 
□f under Obregdn, 106, 319-322, under 
Calles, 108, 323-331, 664, Catholic rebellion 
prolonged by, loB, 328—319, combined with 
clencalism under Santa Anna, igB, at Inde- 
pendence, 289-290. in New Spam, 2B9-2gr, 
origins of, in Mexico, 2 S 9-2 93 , growth of, 
after Independence, 294-296, dominance of, 
in early national life of Mexico, 297 , Reform- 
ists' attempt to suppress, 300-301 , revival 
of, under Dfaz, 301 , control of, by Dfaz, 301— 
302 , rampant against Madero, 302-308 , 
during Hevolutiun, 309-319, caricatured by 
Mexican artists, 643 
milli, 75, 77 
Millot, Abbe, 1S2 
tailpa, 77 

Milpa Alta, Federal District, 73, 241-242 
Milpalten'^es, 73 
Milta, Oaxaca, 369-270 
Mina, Francisco Javier, 34, So, iSS 
MinatitlAn, Vera Cruz, 3G4 
mining Indians enslaved fnr use in, 14 , new 
process for silver discovered in 1557, ig, 
increase of, under Diaz, 63 , fate of worker in 
Diaz regime injured in, 65 , m concessions to 
I Conquistadores, 115, increasing production 
of, since Revolution, 343 , labor conditions in, 
334-348 

Minnesota, U S S , 5B0-5B1 
Miramdn, General Miguel, zgg 
Miramnntes, Jos^ Dolores, 410 
Misantla, Vera Cruz, 4B0-4B1 
Mixquiahuala, Hidalgo, 434-436 
Mixtec dialect, 87 
Mixtec Indians, 240 
Mixteco, 139, 269 
Mixt6n War, 79 
Mizantla, 258 
mizquttl, 77 

Moctezuma II, King of Anihuac, 14, 71, 79 
Moctezuma brewing company, 3S4-35S 
Moctezuma, Estevan, 292 
Moheno, Querido, 373 
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moU 71, 

Molina., Diego de, iSo 

Molina Enriquez, Andres, 143, 517, cited, 125, 
132, 133, 134, 1381 516 

Molina, Olegono, 1^7-128 
mahnas dt ntxtamai, 3 ^ 
moUi, 71 

Moncada, Antonio, 130 
Monclova, Coahmla, 575 

Mondragdn, Carmen, 636 , 

Mondiagon, General Manuel, 5g, 302, 303, 304, 

306 

Moneda, Eduardo, 373—374 
“Monja y Canada," 626 
Monjardin, Fernandez, 670, 6 Bo 
Monroe Doctrine, 553, 555, 5Q4, 651 
Monroy Duran, Luis, fi8^ 

Monteagudo, M atlas, 34 
Montejo, Francisco de, 135, 652 
Monteleone Dukes of, ijs 
Montellano, Bernardo Ortiz de, 683 
Montenegro Koberto, 644 
Monteros, EspinuT-a dc, 455 
Monterrey, Nuevo Le6n, gj, 336, 354, 57 S 
Montes, General Manuel P 46g 
Montes de Oca, Colonel Da\id, 45S-4S0 
Montes de Oca Cordero, 157 
Montes de Oca, Luis, 84 
MontLsino Antaiuo de, 172 
Montezuma, jce MocLezuma 
Montitl£n, Colima 270 
Montoya, Florcntino, 152 
Montufar, Agapito, 4 14-4 35 
Montufar, Archbishop Alonso de, 174 
Montufar Francisco, 434-435 
Montufar, Tomas, 434-435 
Montufar Trinidad, 434-435 
Monzdn, Luis G , 030 

Moors, Granada wrested from, 10, descendants 
of, eiCLiiided from New Sjiain, 2fi, erpuJsinn 
compared with Jesuits’, loz, fanaticism cn 
gendered through lung warfare with, 17: , 
"Bulls” granted lu recogniLiun of services 
against, 253 
Moors, John h , 614 

Mura, Jos^ Marla Luis, cited, rb, zg, 30, 194, zq 7 
Mora y del Rio, Archbishop Jos^, 219, 275 bzfl 
Moralcb, Jos5 D , fjflg 
Morales, Juan L , 358 
M or flenses, 162 

Morelia, ^7, 157. iQh, 197, 278, 326, 463 
Morelos, Stale of, gS, yg, m, 1..2, 1 ji, 134, 135, 
140-143, 154. iS6, 162 16^, It)?, 219, 23fi, 
240, 310. 373, 398, 437, 4 bS- 4 fJ 7 i 527, 54 S 
547, 562, 627, 648 

Morelos y Pavfin, Johc Maria, 3 2 - 34 » 3S, 45, 8°, 
140, 187-188, 267-268, 290, 292, 293, 294 
Moreno, Felipe Cl), 446-447 


Moreno, Felipe (11), 44? 

Moreno, Guadalupe, 4B7 
Moreno Vaca, Jesus, 504 
Morgan, Lewis H , 674 
Morley, Sylvanus Gnswold, 674 
Morocco, 42, 4 j 

Morones, Luis N, 84, 33 8( 35°! 356, 357, 359, 
360, 367, 372. 377. 382, 386 387. 38a. 300, 
44P, 450 455, 458, 474, 475, 511, 658 
Morrow, Dwight W , 108, 619 
Moscow, 611, 613 
Moses, Bernard, 6 74 
Mota Padilla, Matias de la, cited, 255 
Mott, John R , 5g2 
Motul, Yucatdn, 118 

Moya dc Contreras, Archhishop Pedro, i0i 
Moye, Federico, 410 
Mdgica, General FrancUicn, 461 
Mundet, \rturQ, 35^ 

Mungufa, Bishop Clemente de Jesus, lyy, 204, 
207 

Muhoz Camargo, Diego, see Camargo, Diego 
Munoz 

Muhoz, Felipe, 429 
Mufloz, Ignacio, 683 
Muiioz, J Merced, 403 
Munroe, James F , 614 
Murray, Robert Hammond, 572—573 
Music pre Conquest, 647, Mexican, 646-653, 
Spanish, 647, Yucatecan, 653 
Musqaiz, Francisco. 683 
Mussolini, Benito, 626 

Nabonos, 14 

Nahua language, 72, 71, 86, 155 (5ee also 
Aztecs ) 
nahual, 76 

Nahuatl language, see Nahua 

Najera, Dehinn, 403 

Nijera, General Lnriquc R , 423-425 

NaiiolLon I, 28, 198 

Napoleon 111 , 52, 207 

Naranjo, General hrancjsco, 465 

Natera, General, 648 

"Nation, The,” 5g8 

[National Agranan Commission, 145, 146, 150, 
151, 15-Zj 155, 156, 157, ISB, 159 
I National Agrarian Party {Partido National 
^^ransta), 155-15(1 388, 396, 397. 398, igg, 
418 427, 436,438,452.461.466,470,471 4B3 
National Co -o iterative Party (J urtido Nactonaf 
CooPrralis(a), 4J 8, 419, 426, 427 428, 429, 44a, 
441, 444, 445, 446, 469. 470. 47G 480 
naualli, 76 

Nava, Jose Dolores, r 30 
Navarette, General, 303 
Navarro, Jusd I , OSi, 684 
Navarro, General Juan, 303 
Navarro, Luis T , 307 
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N&vaTTo y Noricfl^i Fernando, cited, 33, 6g, 
130, 125, igi 

Nayant, State of, B3. 167, 281, 324, 421, 46B 
Nazas, Durango, 218 
Nozas River, 60 
Neff, Pat M , 59B 

Negrete, E mili o del CaJtiUo, cited, 24, jo, 32, 
390, 203 

Negrete, Pedro Cele^tmo, 44, 49 
Negroea m Thirteen Colonies, 6 , in New 
Spam, 22, 61, virtual disappearance of, in 
Mexico, 70 

NbIsoHj General Guillermo, 324 
Nelson, Thomas, 557 
Nen, Eduardo, 431 
Nen, Rodolfo, 431-433 
Nervo, Amado, 652, 660 
Nervo, Rodolfo, 660 
Nesbitt, Hermema de, 412 
Netherlanders 7 

Netherlands, Inquisition m, 12, Spanish wars 
with, ig, per capita alcoholic consumption 
compared with Mexico's, 641 
Netzahualcoyotzln, in 
Nevada de Toluca (Mount), 113 
New England, 7 
New Mexico, 312 
"New Republic,” 329, 330, 616 
New Spain, 14-37 
New York, State of, 5, 7 
New Yorkers, 5 
"New York Herald," 572 
“New York Herald-Tribune," 279, 603, 613 
Nicaragua, 599, 612, 615, 616, 619 
Nieto, Rafael, 222, 470, 487, 630 
Nogales, Sonora, 213 
nopal, 77 
nopallt, 77 
North Carohna, 6 
Norway, 341 

Nuestro Seftor del Veneno, Mexico City, 23 8 

Nueva Galicia, 261 

Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipa'i, 484-485 

Nuevo Ledn, 59, H2, 165, 167, 346, 468, 511 

Nuliez, C Felipe, 42 S 

Nuflez, Manuel, 322 

Nufiez, Raul, 368-370 

Nuflez y Domfnguez, Jo34 de, 683 

Nuflo, Metodio, 429 

Nuttall, Zelia, 674 

Oaxaca, City of, 213, 27B 
Oaxaca, Province of, 47 
Oaxaca, See of, 191, 192, 241 
Oaxaca, State of, 52, 70, 72, 76, 84, 87, 129, 131, 
130, 167, 211, z6B, 269-270, 272, 320, 346, 
46B, 527, 645, 6S3 
Oaxaca, Valley of, 115 
Oberta, John "Dingbat," 468 


0breg6n, Alvaro, Bi, R4, 96-99, io6-ioS, 144- 
145, 14B, 155, 156, 162, cited, 215, 216, 220, 
224, 243, 270, 2jr, 273, 309, 3IQ, 313, 318, 320, 

321, 329i 330, 343, 356. 3S7r 358, 359. 372, 373, 
39S, 4°°. 4°5. 406, 412, 414, 415, 418, 423, 429, 
431. 43 2, 434, 444, 446, 447, 450, 451, 4S4, 46B, 
471, 472, 479, 484, 488, 489, 49a, 491, 492, 
493, 502, 504, 505, 506, 508, 509, 510, SIX, 517, 
519, 52B, 544, 558, 576, 585, 597, 6 qd, 60s, 606, 
60B, 6io, 611, 62 8, 6j6, 642, 645, 647, 658, 659, 
662, 663, 664 

Obreg6D, Luis Gonz&lez, cited 22, 174, 180, 187, 
237, 254 

Ocampo, Melchor, 193, 205, 300, 557, cited, ig6 

Ochoa, Hacienda of (Durango), 21S 

Oc6n, Cecilio, 573 

ocote, 73, 76, 63B 

ocotl, 73 

OcotlAn, Tlaxcala, 24B 
octlt, 71 

O’Donoju, Juan, 44 

office (s) holding of, objective m Spanish 
society, lo sale nf, in Spam, lo-ii, sale of 
in New Spam, iB, contest for, between gachu- 
/ijrt and criollo, 20 , holding of, universal desid- 
eratum in New Spain, 27, purchase of, by 
Mexico City regtdores, 28, hereditary holding 
of, abolished by Span Const of 1812, 32 
prospect of not holding, motive in Rlv of 
1821, 34-3 ^ , desire for, determines creabon of 
Federal system in Mexico, 50 struggle for 
dominates early Mexican history, 51 , all 
public offices in Mexico disposed of by Diaz, 
58, scramble for, by military, 298, objective 
of contemporary Mexican politics, 481 
O'Hea, Vice-Consul, 593 
otdores, 16, 2 1, 23, 44 
oil, rfc petroleum 
Ojea, Fr Hernando cited, 248 
Ojeda, General Pedro, 465 

OKvarrfa y Ferrari, Enrique, cited, 196, 197, 
igH, igg, 2CX3, 251 

Olds, Robert E , 611-612 
Olea, Magistrate, 504 
Olivares, Count-Duke of, 12 
Olivarez G , 428 
Olmos y Contreras, 58 

Olympia Theater, Mexico City, 367-370, 383 

Once Pueblos, Michoacin, 76 

onchocercosis, 544 

Opatd. Indians, 83 

Opati language, 77 

orchata, 75 

Old, General E 0 C , 558 
Ordofiez, 58 

"Orientacidn,’ Hermosillo, Sonora, 319 
Orizaba (city) 112 117, 336, 350, 354, 3B5 
Orizaba, Mount, 77, 473 
Oropeza, Arturo, «;iB 
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Orozco, Carlos, 646 
Orozco, Eorique, 674 
Orozco, Jos 4 Clemente, 640—643 
Orozco, Pascual, 95, 302, 410, 562, 565 
Orozco Wistano Luia, cited, 115, 134 
Orozco y Berra, Manuel, 86 
Orozco y Jimenez, Bishop (and Archbishop) 
Franaiico, 213, 22J-227, 341, cited, 213, 241, 
34^ 

Ortega, Al/redo, 465 
Ortega, Fr Jos£ 675 
Ortega, Miguel, 432 
Ortega Montanez, Juan de, iBi 
Ortega y Gasiset, Eduardo, cited, 41, 42, 43 
Ortega y Gasset, Jos^, 41 
Ortiz, Fr , 241 
OrLiz, Fr Pascual, 449 
Ortiz, General Eulogio, 324-325, 473 
Ortiz Rodriguez, Jos£, 461 
Ortiz Rubio, Pascual, 66o 
O’Shaughnessy, Edith, cited, 3 □7-308, 407, 561, 
581 

O'Shaughnessy, Nelson, 497, 577, 581 
Osores, F6I1K, 251 

Osorio de Escobar y Llamas, Archbishop Diego, 
iBi 

Ostotoctcotl, 23G 
otate, 72 , 72 
otall, 72 
Otia, James 6 
oUt^ 78 

Otoml Indians, i6i, 525 
Otomian language (and dialect), 87 
Ottomi rre Otnmt 

Oyama, Corigregact6n of, Tamauhpas, i6z 
Ozonot, rancho of, 127 

Pacheco, Carlos, 5g 
Pacheco, Maximo, 642-643 
Pachuca, 19, 57. 2 84, 308-309, 343, 344. 345. 
483 

'^Parificos,’' 97 

Padilla, Manuel, 156, 502, 504 
"Padre Vrenas plot," 103 
Page Walter Hines, 578, 593 
Paine Thomas, gi 
Palacios, PanfiJo, 278 

Palafox y Mendoza, Bishop Juan de, 178-179, 

i8i 

Palaviam, F6I1X F , 355-357. 3^4. uted, 625 

Pallajes, Eduardo, 374, 689 

Palmerfn, Ricardo, 653 

Palo Mto, Battle of, 298 

Palomares, Justmo N , 6S3 

Fame dialect, 87 

Panama Canal, jBs, 612 

Pan-American Conference (Fifth), 599 

Pan-Amencan Umon, 599, 619 

Panama, Republic of, 561 


Pam, Alberto J , 84, 359 sM, 533, S4i-S4a. 544. 

548-540, 502, 605, 659-660 
P4nuco, Durango, 217 
Pinuco, Province of, 172 
Papago Indians, 84, 525 
Papal States, 41 
Papaloapam River, 139 
papaya, 74 

Papjjafava, \ladimir 675 

Paredcti, Msgr Antonio J , cited, 214 

Parker, Charles, 596 

Pans, I ranee, 135, 302 

Parras de la Fuente, Coahuila, gz, 279 

Parres, Jos6 G , 84, 156, 465, 659 

Parrish Samuel L , 690 

Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico City, Bo 

pasta dr mtmhr'iUo, 74 

pasta de tamarando, 74 

Pa'iteHn, Edmundo, 307 

Pastrana, Dario, 504 

patria chira, 116 

Patzeuaro, Lake of, 73, 74 

Pfi-treuaro, Michoacin, 113, 221 

Payne, John Barton 6ucj, 608 

Payno, Manuel, 626 

Pavu Enriquez de Rivera, Archbishop, iSi 

Paz, Ireneo, cited, 57 

"Pearson s Magazine," gi 

Pedraza, Fr , 279 

Pedro I, of Castile, g 

Pedro IV, ot Aragdn, g 

Pedio de Mendoza, Cardinal, ii 

Pedrueza, Rafael Ramos, So 

Pegueros, Jalisco, 226 

pelados ^og 

Pelaez, Manuel, 437, 61 7-61 B 
Pelayo, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 
Pcflafiel, \ntonio, cited, 63, 72, 515 
Prnitenic'\, 257 
Penn, William, 6 
Pennsylvania, 7 
Pefioles Company, 346-347 
Pefi6n Blanco, Durango 217 
peonage, 64, 65 , abolished by decree of Congti- 
tutionalists, gg 338, replaces legal slavery 
through debt bondage in Colonial period, 119- 
120 after Judcpcndence, 121, at bme of 
Reform, 122 under Maximilian, 123, Maxi- 
milian’s vain attempt to abolish, 124, under 
Diaz, 135-141 , u[ industrial labor, 335 
P^onla (dehned), 124 
pepitas de calabaza, 74 
PeralviUo, D 1,387 
Pdrez, Bishop Antonio Joaquin, 188 
Pdrez de Ayala, 41 
Pdrez Gald6s, 41 
Pdrez, Marino, 477 
Pdrez Medina, Alfredo, 353, 369 
P6rez, Nicoliis, 480 
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P6rca, Roberto Rafael, .^47 

P6rc2 Trevil^n, Cieneral Manuel, 415, 417 

P^rez y boto, A . 487 

Pershing, General John J , 5^9-503 

Pescador, Felipe, 424-425 

Pe'^queira, Roberto V , 310 

Pttaca, 77 

pHatf.. 73, 76, 535 

peiatl, 73 

petlacatl, 77 

petroleum, loo-iDi, 107, loB, 499, 506, 560, 561, 
505 596, 59Q, 6D5-dro, 616-61S 
Pel.fu\ Daisy Laden, 6H4 

Philip II, of Spam, iQ, IT, T2, 25, ns, 176, iBi, 
2tin 

Philip TIT, of Spam, 12 

Philip TV, of Spam, 12, 118, 17B, 190 

Philip V, of Spam, 12 

Philippine IiTandq, 17, 140, igj 

Phillips, Howard S , fiRq 

Piedras Nefiras, Cnahinla, 214 

Pietists, S 

PignateUi, Prince and Princess, 135 
Pihuano, Jaliscn, 443 
Pilgrims, 7 
FiUauanu, 539 
S 39 

ptlfmr.zlln, 74 

Pima Indians, 06, 525 

Pimentel, f ranciscn, 06, cited, 245, 335 

Pifia, Elena Aguayo de, 158 

Pifla, General Miguel, Jr , 322, 472, 658 

Pinchot, Amos, 61 B 

Pinchot, Glflord, 561 

Pineda, General, 407 

Pineda, VicenLe, 675 

pmole, 77 

ptnolU, 77 

Pmo Suirez, Jose Marfa, 94, 95, 305, 3n6, 307, 
568,569,570,371,573 575 
ptni^. 544 
Pinnda dialect, 87 
Ptlakaya, H3 

Plancartc y Navarrete, Bishop, 212 

PlancQ, Susano, 127 

Plan de Agua PncLa, io6, 423, 43a 

Plan de Ayala, gB, qq, 142, 648 

PLui de \yutla, 201 

Plan de Ca^a Mata, 48-49^ 290-291 

Plan de Cuemavica, igp 

Plan de Guadalupe, 98-99, 584 I 

Plan de Huejotzingo, igg I 

Plan de Igu^a, 36, 37, 39, 44, 45, 103, iBS, ago | 

Plan de Jalapa, 295 

Plan de la Nona, 54 

Plan de Morelia, 197 

Plan de Onzaba, igg 

Plan de San Luis Fotoof, gj-94, 142, 212, 303, | 

4B7 


Plan de Tuxtepec, 54, 301 
pldtanos machos, 74 
Plumb, Edward Lee, 557 
PlymouLh, Massachusetta, 7 
pochoU, 72 

poetry, Mexican, 648-652 

Poinsett, Joel, 554, cited, iig, izo, 2S3, 299 

Polk Frank L , 5B8, 596 

Pollard, Hugh B C , uted, 85 

Ponce, Jesds, 474-475 

Ponce, Luis, 24 

poncho, 72 

Pope Alexander VI, 171, iBi 
Pope Benedict XIV, 235 
Pope Innocent X, 178-179 
Pope Julius II, 181 
Pope Leo XII, igi 
Pope Paul III, 172 
Pope Pius IX, 192, 200, 20^, 207 
I Pope Pius XT, 224, 225, 280, 286 
Popes, I I, 102, 17J, l & I , ipo, ipl, 200, 203, 2Dft 
224, 225, 200, 2B6, 386 
Pope Urban VIII, igo 
Popocatepetl, 77, 113, 536, 644 
Popoloca Indians, 240 
PopotU, D F , 546 
Porra, 306, 419, 444, 458 
Porta Cneh, Church of (Mexico City), 23B 
Porter, Katherine Anne, 6go 
Pnrtes Oil, Emilio, 162, 472 
Portugal, 25, 41 
Pozn, Agustfn del, 309 
Prailo Pr Juan de Dios, 218 
Pravia., hr Pidro dc, 115 
Preachers, Order of, 172 
"Pre constitutional ' period, 98-99 
Preshy I enans B 

Prescott, William H , cited, 14, 24, 26, 237 
press in Thirteen Colonies, 7, m New Spam, 
26, , under Juarez, 52, under Diaz, 56-59, 

62, 92, under Madero, 95, 565, under Santa 
Anna, 200, strike relating to, 355-357, labor 
control of, 372—375, treatment of employees 
of suspended newspapers, 3B4, in Revolu- 
tion, 664 

Prida, Ram6n, cited, 5a, 56, 58, 59, 62, 94, 306, 

307, 56° 

Priestley, Herbert I , cited, 16, 19, 65, 71, 79, 
94, 202, 205, 210, 211 
priests jfe clergy 
Prieto, Guillermo 193, 300 
Pneto, Indalecio, 43 

Prieto Laurens, Jorge, 327, 41 B, 42S, 429, 444, 
445i 4461 470-471 
Pnmo de Rivera, 42-43, 626 
ProAl Her6n, 340 
Progreso Yucattln, 340, 341 
Progressive Constitutional Party, gs 
proPuis, 1 14 
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Protestant, sale of bibles permitted by MaziimU 
lan, zog, term a^ilied mdiscnminalely, aio, 
schools declared to be, attacked, 220-321, 
churches, 276 

Protestantism, clerical view of effects of, igg, 
free exercise of, condemned, zoj , worship in 
permitted, 206, entry into Mexico of criti- 
cised, 307 , exclusion of, demanded by nunao, 
soB , Morelos charged with sending sun to 
learn maxims of, 267 

Protestants, Mexico urged to close its doors to, 
igg, sought by mob, 222, persecution of, 
281-283, acceptance of laws by, 284-285, 
school conducted by, 524 
Pruneda, Alvaro, GH7 
Puebla, Battle of, 207, joo, 352 
Puebla, City of, 57, 58, gS, gg, 107, I7g, 227, 
300, 336, 373, 480 
Puebla, Province of, 47 

Puebla, See of, 34, 44, 183, igi, igj, 202, 206, 
20S, 227, 2B1 

Puebla, State of, 59, 143, 158, 167 237, 281, 2 85, 
293, J°z, 308, 3og, 327, 350, 3B7, 468-469, 

4B7, 515, 540 

Puebla, Valley of, 113 

Pueblo (d5 political unit, deSned), 153 

Puerto MEXICO, Vera Cruz, 3G4 

Puerto Rico, 17 

Pueslos, 75 

Pilga, Vasco dc, cited ifl, 24, 25, 115, 259 
Puig Casauranc, Manuel, 84, 491, 521, 522 
527, 660-661 
pultu, 71 

Pulque, 22, 59, 71, 131, 141 1B3, 238, 245, 251, 
212, 263, 53 °, 537 - 54 ^ 646 
Pulqueria, 71, 53B-S41 
Puritans, s, 7 

Puru^ndiro, Michoacin, 463 
Pyrenees, 28 

Quakers, 6, 7 
quantzaPoU, 74 
quaquacutlhn, 232 

Queipti, Bishop Manuel Abad y, see Abad y 
Queipo, Bishop Manuel 
Quelitan, San Luis Potosi, 120 
QuerGtaro, City of, 30, 119-120, 214, 273, 27S, 

5q6 

Quer^taro, State of, 60, 87, 136, 167, 285, 378, 
389, 469-470, 485, 540 
Quetzdlcoatl, So, 229, 520 
Quevedo, R 4DI 

Quevedo y Zubieta, Salvador, cited, iS, 56 

Quezada, Jo££, 402 

Quintanar, Luis, 295 

Quintana Roo, 80 

Qumtana Roo, Distnct of, 2B1 

QuiDtaniUa, Luis, 660 

Quiroga, Michoac^, 76, 263 


Rabasa, Emilio, cited, 201, 297, 300, 583 
Ramirez Corzo, Luis 406—408, 480 
Ramirez, Fr Amadu, a 19 
Ramirez, Exiquio, 403 
Ramirez Francisco, 504 
Ramirez Garndo, J D 683 
Ramirez, General Ennque, 461, 464 
Ramirez, Ignacio, 220, 529 
Ramirez, Josd F , cited, 17S 
Ramirez Luque, 469, 47a 
Ramirez, Marganto, 451 
Ramos Anzpe, Coahuila, 414 
Ramos Anzpe, Miguel, 191 
Ramos, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 
Ramos Martinez, Alfredo, 637, 645 
Ramos Pedrueza, Rafael, see Pedrueza, Rafael 
Ramos 

rancheria, 124 (defined), 125, 153 
ranchero, 97, 1 24-125, 133-134. 3 10. 3 = 8 
rancho (defined), 120 124, 125, 126, 127, 130- 

i 3 i, 152, 153 . ^54 
Ranuha Viejo, Colima 279 
Rangel, NicoUs, cited, 175 
Rangel Vergara, Candida, 480 
I Rasura, Jose, 420 
I Razo Juan 427 
Ray6n, Ignacio, 295 
Ray6n, Ram6n, 295 

Real del Monte mining company, 343-34S 

realengos, 119, 125 

Rebollar, Leopoldo, 4.53 

Rebolledn, Efr6n, 660 

Rebolledn, Sara E , 487 

rehnzn, 72, 76, 308, 639 

Rebsamen, Heinrich, 515 

Redondo, Celia, 646 

reducciones, 115 

Reed, James A , 615 

Reed, John, ated, 97 

'’Reformists,” 52-54, 104, 140, 193, 201-206, 
300-301 

"Reform Laws,” loo, 104, 194, 205-206, 211, 
223, 227, 241, 24s, 252, 281 
Regalado, Tomis, 402 
Regency, the, in Mexico, 1821, 44, 45 
Regency, the, in Spam, 180S-13, 29 
regtdores 2 1 

Regina Coeli, Convent of (Mexico City), 194 
Regia, Conde dr, 20 
Regules General, 292 

Reinach Foussemagne, H de, cited, 123, 208, 
246, 26B 

Rejdn Garcia, Esteban, 127 
Rcmcsal, Antonio de, cited, 178 
Renaissance, The, 482 
Rendfin, Josd, 403 
Rendfin, Scrapio, 307 
Repiso, Fr Antonio, 255 
"Rcproductor Popular,” 57 
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rezidenna, 17 | 

rgsMucrifn (defined), 145, 15J 
retoMos, 254. 637 
Rehnger, J H , 6B3 

ReviUagigedo, Juan Franasco de Guemes y 
Horcasitas de, iBi 

RevilUgigedo, Juan Vicente Guemes Pacheco 
Padilla de, 21, 23, 244, ated, 16, 17, 27 244, 

2 8q 

"ReviaLa de M^nda,” 127-12B 
Revolulion, Amenuan, 6, g3, 147 
Revolution, French, 14 7- 14 8, 507 
Revolution of Ayutla, 54 

Revolution, the Mexican, gi-ioB, 212-227, 
275-286, 302-331, 33^390. 481, 5a6-si2, 

SI 7-530, 553, S4S-SSO, 560-620, 624, 627-631, 

635-653, 657-664 
Revueltas, Fermln, 646 
Reyes, Alfonso, 653, 66a 
Reyes Barnentos Franc ilco, 402 
Reyes, Bernardo, 59, gi, g2, 93, 302-304 
Reyes, Fr 21H 
Reynoso, Jos4 J , 251 
Reynoso y Diaz, Leopoldo, 466 
Rhode Island, 5, 7 
Riafio, Gilberto de, 31 
Ricardez Broca, Juan, 327 
Ricardo, Miguel, 324 
Rico, Juan 386, 407 
Rincdn, Agapi to, 646 
Rio Bravo, jps Rio Grande 
Rio Blanco, Vera Cruz, 265, 335, 350 
Hfo Grande, 57, 6g, 340, 4S4-4S5, 556, 562, sSB, 
597, 623 

Rios, Adalberto, 424 
Rios A , Daniel, 153 
Rios Damiin, 564 

Rippy, J Fred, cited, 7g, 554, 556, 557, ssg 
Riva Palacio, Carlos, 454-460, 485-486, 480, 

659 

Riva Palaao, Vicente, 3QG , cited, 14, 20, 21, 24, 
25, 26, 71, 87, 173, 178, 179, iSo, 626, 676 
Rivas, Luciano Joublanc, 6 bo 
RiVa y Cervantes, 133 

Rivera, Agustin, cnLed, 173, 205, 267 273-274, 
301, 676 

Rivera Cambag, Manuel, cited, 22, 27, irS, 174, 
i7g, 184, IQ2, igg, Z07, 676 
Rivera, Diego, 638-640, 642-643, 644 

Rivera, Major , 43? 

Rivera, Roberto, 4B7 
Riviera, the, 135 

Roa, Fernando Gonzalez, 600, 605, 60B , ated, 
115, 117, 132, 133 

“Roanoke Times/’ 603 
Robelo, Cealio A , 676 
Robertson, Wilbam, 676 
Robinson, Carlos, 472 
Robinson, Joseph T , 615 


Robuison, WBliam Davis, ated, 34, 293 
Robles, General Juvenao, 465 
Robles, “Pancha,*’ 33S 
Rob redo, Josd, ated, 540 
Hocafuerte, Vicente, 35, igg, 292 
Rocha, Federico, 475, 477-47B 
Rock Springs, Texas, 564 
Rodarte, Fernando 348, 360, 3Sg, 473, 4B7 
Rodgers, Rear-Admiral William L , 61B 
Rodriguez, Antonio, 560, 564 
Rodriguez, Bartolo, 327 
Rodriguez, Genaveva de, 130 
Rodriguez, Heraclio, 466 
Rodriguez, Hermenegildo, 327 
Rodriguez, Matlas, 360, 3ag, 435, 436, 438, 439, 
4 BJp 48? 

Rodriguez Mbndez, Jqs6, 420-421 

Rodriguez, Pedro, 58 

Rodriguez, Rambn, 450 

Rojas, Jacoba, 646 

Rojas, Jesus Martinez, 684 

Rojas, Jds6 Fernanciez, 684 

Rnjas, Luis Manuel, 3B6 

Rojas, General Rafael, 24g-2So, 472 

Rojas Hidalgo, Joaquin, 465-467 

Rome, Italy, 266 

Romero deTerreros, Manuel, 676 
Romero, General Francisco, 465 
Romero Gil, H , cited, 114 
Romero, Joaquin, 278 
Romero Rubio (I), sg 
RomerQ Rubio (11), 436 
Romero Rubio de Dfaz, Carmen, 625 
Romo, Alfredo, 440, 445, 447-451 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 593-594 
Rosams, Juan Nepucemcno, 292—293 
I Rosas, Fr , 265 
I Russ, Edward Alsworth, 684 
Ross, Ram6n, 84, 475, 600, 605, 608 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 267 
I Rovalo y Fernandez, Carlas, 672 
Ruiz, Francisco J , 6B0 
Ruiz, General Gregorio, 303, 304 
Ruiz, General Fausto, 406, 407 
Ruiz Guillermo, 646 
I Ruiz, Marcos, 454 
Ruiz, Melquiades, 4S7 
Ruiz, Salvador, 403 

Ruiz y Flores, Archbishop Leopoldo, 212, 2 Bo 

Runnymede, 4 

Rurales, 65, 129, 140, 272 

Rushmore, Dan Stephen, 614 

Russian Revolution, 96, 104, 507 

Sacasa, Juan, 615 

Saco, Antonio de, cited, 15 

Sienz Aar6n, 84, 46S, fc7, 608, 610, 660 

Saenz, Mois<Is 221, 521, 522 529 

Sagade Bugueiro, Archtsishop, 1B3 
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Soha^un, Fr Bemardmo de, 74, ated, 75, 

229, 231, 232, 233, 236, 252, 53P 
Sainte-Croix, Lambert de, a ted, 133 
St Francis, Church oi, Tlucala, 237 
St lago, see Santiago 
St John Chryao'^tom, cited, 274 
St Louis, Missouri, 547-548 
“St Louis FosL Dispatch/' 61 z 
"St Louis Star," 603 

St Peter and St Paul, Church of (Mexico City), 
185 

Sdla, \ntenor, 691 
Salas B , Jesus, 313 
Salazar, General Manuel, 334 
Salazar, Rasendo, 6B1, 6B4 
Salcedo, Ezequiel, 360 
Salcedo, Jesus, 478 
Sahnas, Rev Elrain, 2 81-2 83 
Saltillo, 72, 27S, 33B 
Saltis, Jos£, 46B 
Salvatierra, 35 
Samper, Carlos M , 68z, 6S4 
San Agugtln, Church of (Mexico City), 256-257 
San Andres Cuamilpa, 524^525, 529-530 
San Andrfis IxLlan, Jalisco, 449 
San Antonio Cdlpulalpam, 239 
San Antonio de la Laguna, Hacienda of 
(Durango), 130 

San Antonio (Mapimi), Hacienda of (Durango), 
ijo 

San Antonio (Nazas), Hacienda of (Durango), 
13° 

San Antonio, Texas, zBo, S93 

San Bartolo Naucdlpam, D F , 236 

San Cristfibal, Church of (Sopayuca), 195 

S&ncbez, General Guadalupe, 145, 319, 320, 321 

Sflnehez, General Gertnidis, 432 

Sftnehez, General Joi>6 Marla (II), 468, 474'47S 

Sinchez, Jesus, 646 

Sfinchez, Jos€ Marfa (I) (Presbyter), 30 

Sinchez, Manuel Ledn, 680 

Sinchez, Pedro C , cited, 112 

Sinchez Ramos, Josi, 60 

San Damiin Texuloc Tlaxcala, 524 

San Diego, Convent of (Aguascalientes), 119 

San Diego Xocoyucar, TIaicala, 523-524 

Sandoval de Zarco, Maria 6jo 

Sandoval, J Rosario, 443 

Sands, William Franklin, 686 

San Elfas, Hacienda of (Guanajuato), 152 

San Esteban 1 izatlin, Tlaxcala, 525 

San Felipe, rancho of (Yucatan), 127 

San Felipe Ixtacmxtla, Tlaxcala, 524 

San Felipe Nen, Church of (Mexico City), 35 

San Francisco Bojay, Hidalgo, 160 

San Franasco, Church of (Mexico City) ig5 

Son Francisco, Convent of (Mexico City), 177 

San Francisco de Asis, Jahsco, 225 

San Francisco, Hacienda of (Durango) (I), 130 


Sail Francisco, Hacienda of (Durango) (II), 130 
San Francisco, Hidalgo, i6a 
San Gabriel, Hacienda of, Morelos, 140-141 
San Gabriel, Hidalgo, 160 
San Gerimmo, Convent of (Mexico City), 194 
Son Gcrtnidis mining company (Hidalgo), 344 
San Hipdhto, Church of (Mexico City), a6i 
San Jacinto, D F , laj, 645 
San Jorge Tesoquipun, Tlaxcala, 155, 524, 630 
San Jo5^ Buenavista, Haaenda of, Mexico, 157 
San Jose Chapel of Mexico City, 177 
Son Jiiii£ dt, Graaa, Convent of (Mexico City), 
194 

San Jos 6 , Mexico, 456 

San Juan Bautista, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 
San Juan Bautista, Tabasco, 196, 237, z6S 
San Juan Chinomeca, Hacienda of (Morelos), 
311 

Sun Juan de UUoa, Fortress of, 47, 48, gg, 184, 
335 

San Juan, Feast of, 242 
San Juan, Order of, i3i 
San Juan Tcotihuacin, Mexico, 271 
San Juan Zautli, Oaxaca, 539 
San Julian, Hacienda of (Duraago). 130 
San Lorenzo, Church of (Ocotlin, Tlaxcala), 
24B 

San Lorenzo, Convent of (Mexico City), 194 
San Lorenzo, Hidalgo, 159 
Sdn Luis de la Paz, Guanajuato, 420 
San Luis Potosf, City of, 93, 112, 214, 648 
San Luis Potosl, See uf, 206 
San Luib Potosi, State of, S7, lo;, 120, 137, 149, 
150, 167 222, 311. 466, 470-471, 477, 4B7, 
489. 511, S4°i 628, 629, 630 
“San Lunes, ’ 3S5, 53 9-54° 

San Marcos, Hidalgo, 159, 355 

San Martin de las Pirimides, Mexico, 271 

San Martbi, Fr , 1S8 

San Mateo Atenco, Mexico, 157 

San Miguel ChiLoncuac, Mexico, 522—523 

San Nicolis Paiiotla, Tlaxcala, 83, S"! 

San Nicolis Peralta, Hactenda of, 135 

San Pednto Alpuyeca, Hidalgo, 160 

San Pedro Camalote, Sinaloa, 156 

San Pedro, Mexico, 278 

San Rafael mining company (Hidalgo), 344 

San Rafael Paper Company, 60 

ST,n Scbastiin, Jalisco, 283 

"Santa," 626 

Bantu Ana Ahuehuepan Hidalgo, 160 
Santa Anita, D F , 75 
Santa Anita, Jalisco, 2 S3 

Santa Anna, \ntoruoL6pez de, 47—49r *22, 140, 
197-202, 252, zgi, 297, 307, 320, 474, 484 
Santa-Anna, Justo Cecilio, cited, 237 
Santa Catalina de Sena, Convent of (Mexico 
City), 1Q4 

Santa Catalina, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 
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Santa Catalina, Vera Crus, 151 
Santa Clara, Church of (Menco City), igs 
Santa Clara, Church of (Toluca), 453 
Santa Clara, Convent of (Mexico City)/ ip4 
Santa Clara, Hacienda of (Morelos), 135 
Santa Juha, D F , 3B7 
Santa Justina £k:atepec, Tlaxcala, 524 
Santa Marfa Alpuyeca, Morelos, 467 
Santa Maria Athhuizian, Tlaxcala, 229-230 
Santa Marla de Guadalupe, Jalisco, 226 
Santa Marla de la Paz, San Luis Potosi, 222 
Santa Maria de Ids Angeles, Mission of (Rio 
Blancxi), 265 

Santa M^a Munstldn, Oaxaca, 241 
Santa Maria Nativitas, Hidalgo, e6o 
S anta Ysabel, Chihuahua, 31a, 5BB 
Santiago, 242, 245 
Santiago, Chile, 590 
Sonbogo de Tlaltelolco, 237 
Santiago Iman, 121 
Santiago, Order of, 24 
Santiago Fapasqueira, Durango, 423 
Santiago Prison (Mexico City), 304 
Santiago Tezontlale, Hidalgo, 434 
Santiaguito, Michoac^, 157 
^antibihez, Felipe, 355 
SonLib&flez, Jds£, 326 

Santo Cnsto de Aatapa, 237 
Santa Domingn, Church of (Mexico City), 195, 
248 

Santos DegoUado, 202, 205 
Santos, General, 470 
Sapper, Karl, cited, 240 
Sardo, Ft Joaquin, cited, 236 
Sarmiento, Fr Juan, 21B 
Sarsfield, Dalmaao V^lez, 677 
Saville, Marshall H , Cited, 25, 71, 237 
Savoy, House of, 41 
Sayre, Francis B , 614 

Sciuck test, S47 I 

Schlcsinger, A M , 677 

SchmutE, Consul Gaston, 214 

schools, sbb education 

Scott, General Hugh L , 592 

Scott, General Wmheld, 2 qB 

Scotbsh Rite Masons, 51 

Sedano, Francisco, cited, 2Q, 1B3 

Segovia, Fr , 265 

Scguin, Texas, 564 

semfUas de nabo, 74 

Se&or del Buen Viaje, Vera Cruz, 237 

Sdior de Chalma, 236 

Sefior de Esquipulas, 237 

Sdor de la Misencordia, Tlaxcala, 23 7 

Seftor del Sacro Monte, 27B 

Sefior de Mixtepec, 272 

Sepfilveda, Licenaiido, 444 

Sen Indians. Bj 

Serna, Archbishop Juan P£rez de la, zBi 


Serrano, Dr Frandsco, 207 
Serrano, Dr Rafael, 468, 515 
Serrano, General Frandsco, 320^ 379, 491-^492, 
662, 664 

Seville, IQ, 17s, 259 

Seward, William H , 557 

Seymour, Charles, 587, 6B4 

Sheffield, James R , io9, 600, 6oz, 604, 607, 60B, 

biD 

Shepherd, William R , 677 

Shipman, Margaret, 6gi 

Shippen, Rev Eugene R , 614 

Sierra, Justo, 63, 515, cited, 196 

Sierra Modre Ocadental, 86, 113, 165 

Sierra Madre OnentaJ, 113, 165 

Sihuatanejo, 436 

SQan, Guanajuato, 326, 427 

SiUiman, John R , 214, 584, 5B5, 5S6 

Silva Herzog, Jesds, see Herzog, Jesda Silva 

Silveti, Juan, 324-3 2^ 

Silviano Garda, Esenhono, 453 
Simpich, Consul Fredenck, 213 
Sinaloa, 132, 156, 167, 4B5, 491 
Sinclair, Harry F , 61 6 
Siqueiros, David Alfaro, 642 
stlto de ganado mayor (defined), 134 
Siurob, Jos6, 427, 469 

slavery in Thirteen Colonies, 6 , in New Spam, 
14-15, Isabella's vain attempt to check, 24 
abolition of, ordered by Hidalgo, 32, abol- 
' ished b> Morelos, 33 , Negroes imported for, 
in Colonial period, 70, extremest degradatian 
of, escaped by Indians retaining land, 116, 
debt bondage replaces, in Colonial penod, i ig , 
after Independence, 120, condemned by Gen 
Juan Alvarez, 122, m Valle Naaonal under 
Diaz, 139, 31 1, under encomienda system, 
172-173, in Yucatiu under Diaz, zii 
Snuth, Donald E , cited, 16, 17, 21, 25 
Smith, Frank Hopkmson, cited, 262-264 
Smith, Justin H , cited, 35, 49, 50, 409, S54i 5SS 
Smith, J Russell, cited, 65, 138 
“Smoke Mountain,’' see Popocatepetl 
Socialism, in Mexico, 105, 375, 481 
socoyonostre, 74 
Sodi, Demetro, 677 
soldadera, 76, 640 
Solis, Antonio de, 677 
SQ|6rzano B6jar, 421-422 
Solfirzano Jos^ (I), 44s 
Solfirzano, Jos6 Luis (II), 456, 45 B 
Soldrzano Pereyra, Juan de, cited, 172, 244 
Sonora, 58, 59, 77, 107, 136, 165, 167, 309, 318, 
319. 32I1 34S, 470-471 1 402, 513, 556, 576, 589, 
627 

Sonora River, 163 
sonot, 77 
sonata, 77 
SopayucB, 195 
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Sordo Cruz, Eimque, 435-436 
Som, Fr Alonsa de, 173 
Sorjina, JaB6 V, cited, 235 
Soaa, F , Lited, 175, ifli, 183 
Soaichfin, 127 

Soto y Ga.nia, Antonio Diaz, I55» 21P 
South Ca.i:oliiia., 6 
Sou them Pacific Railroad , 642 
Southworth, J R , 677 

Spam les!ienin£ of self-govemnient in, p-ia , 
decline of, rr, character of rulers of, 13—13, 
desire of ConguistodDrps to return to, 14, 
colonial system of, i&— 22, discrimination m 
favor of natives 23 , effect of Napoleonic 
mitasion of, 2B— zp, return of Bourbotis to 
power in, 33 , revolt against Bourbon rule in, 

3 ? , absolutism in dunng XiXth century, 40 
“pseudo-democracy” m, 41, Pnmo de Rivera 
dictatorship in, 42-43, rejects Treaty of Cor- 
doba, 45, Jesuits expelled from, 102-103, I70 
joins England and France to mtervene in 
Mexico, 207 , treason of army nf, decisive in 
MexicoS independence, 2B9— 2go, status of 
women m, tS23 

Spaniards motives, which impelled conquests 
by, 3, 14, fathers of new mixed race m | 
America, is prionty of, in New Spam, zo, 
23 , conspiracy by, against Itumgaray, aB-zg , 
hatred of, expretised by Hidalgo, 30, fear of 
reprisals, z7 , stripped of their property, 3S 
none in Mexican delegation to Spanish curies, 
30, political and social conditions of, in the 
Peninsula in XIXth centuiy, 4'>-4i , m XXth 
century, 42-43 , advised to leave Mexico after 
Independence, 45 , convoy of, seized by Itur- 
hidc, 47, small numben, emigrating to New 
Spam, 60, “ superiority” to Mexicans at time 
of Conquest, 7S, conflicting claims concern- 
ing contribution to Mexico of, 79-^3, plot 
against Mexican autonomy, loj, rapacity of 
iiS, land -grants to, after Conquest, 115-117, 
Hidalgo’s decree returning lands he consid- 
ered stolen by, 1 19 , as pnests m Mexico, azj , 
clencal shortcomings ascribed to custums of, 
264, ownership in Mexican industries, 34Q, 
35"^ 

hpaiush, political heritage 9-13, colonial 
system m New Spam, 14—27, merchants con- 
voy seized by Iturbide, 36, indifference to 
misgnvemment in Spam, 43 , custom of hold- 
ing legislators "inviolable,’' 45, commander 
at San Juan de TJlIoa promotes Mexican dis- 
cord, 48. architecture prevalent in Mexican 
cities, 72, proportion of Mexicans speaking, 
B6-87, concept of property rights idi--io 5, 
tobacco planters m Valle Nacional under 
Porfino Diaz, 139 , ostensible purpose of Con- 
quest, 171, anarchist theones imported to 
Mexico at outset of Revolution, 336 , owner- 


ship m Mexican textile industry, 349 , educa- 
tion of women compared with Mexican, 624, 
influence in Mexican pamting, 635-636, in- 
strumentation mtroduced m Mexico, 647 , 
character of Mexican poetry, 652 
Speight, Rev Harold £ B , 614 
Spmden, Herbert J , cited, Ba 
"Spread Eagle," 616 
Stadden, Consul Richard M , ai4 
Starr, Frederick, 86, 620, dted, 83, B6, 249, 
253-254. 269-270, 539 
Stephens, John L , cited, 12 1 
Storey, Moorfield, 614 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, 17 
Strait Dl Magellan, 17 
Stuart, House of, 4, 7 
Sudrez de Peralta, Juan, cited, 172 
Suirez de Solis, Alonso, 135 
Suarez, Hurtado, 418-421 
Sufl-rezy Navarro, Juan, cited, 50, sij i99j aw. 

294, 29s, 497 
I Suchitl&n, Colima, 279 

suffrage, universal male introduced m Spain in 
i 8 Sq, 41, freedom of, an objective of Anti- 
Redlectiomst Party m Mexico, 93, nonexist- 
ent to-day, 393, 4S1 , remoteness of, fo^ 
women, in Mexico, 630 
Summerlin, George T , 605 
"Sun,” The (New York), 613 
Sunanos, 12 2, 311 
Swanton, John R , cited, 87 
Symonds, John Addington, cited, 482 

Tabasco (region of), 1 S< 237 
Tabasco, State of, 167, ig6, 237, 271, 37B, 476, 
SOI, 628 

Tabus ijuenos, 237, 501 

Tahlada, Jos^ Juan, 652 

Tacuha, D F , 376, 438, 458 

Tacubaya, D F , nj 

Taft, William Howard, 561, 575, 576 

Tame, H , cited, 252 

Talamantes, Fr Melchor, 184 

Talamantes, General Rodrigo, 324 

Talley, Alfred J , dSg 

tamale, 71, zjg 

famallt, 71 

Tamasopo, San Luia Potoal, 150 
Tamaulipas, 59, 77, 112, 161, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
472 

Tamayo, Ruffno, 646 

Tampico, 58, 62, 278, 338, 330, 366, sir, 565, 

579-58°. 590. 591. 596. 59B 

Tannenbaum, Frank, 518. 

Tapoaa, Durango, 317 
Tarahumare Indiana, 85, 525 
Tarascan language, 72, 74. 8? 

Tarascans, stc Tarascoa 
Taraacos, 72, 73. 06. 5^5 
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T&niiioro, Guanajuato, 152 

“Tata Nacho," see Femljidez Esperdn, Ignaao 

Tauaaig, Frank W , 614 

taxes inSpoin, II, m New Spam, iB, irregular 
ViCE-regal, 28 , limited by Morelos, , 
avoided m first days of Independence by bor- 
rowing, 50, stolen by President Gonz^ez, 
56, exemption from, abolished by Const of 
1017 , 100, on oil, protested against by Ambas- 
sador Wilson, 563-565, mcreases m, pro- 
tested by U S , 596 
lecomatl, 73 
Tecoimtl, 278 
Tecto, Fr Juan de, 172 
Tehuana, 526, 63 B 
TchuantepoL, 72 63 B 
Tehuantepec IsthmU"!, S4, 115, 556, 631 
Tehuantepec Railroad, 60 
Tehueco dialect, 87 
lejalpa, Morelos, 135 
Tejeda, Adalberto, 84, 402, 466, 629, 659 
Tejupilco, Mexico 210, 456 
Telchak, YucatAn, 341 
‘*Tel6grafo Mcxjcano,” 253 
TtUez Escudero, Daniel, 434 
Tellez, Manuel C , fioo, 660 
Telpancingo, 219 

tema, 73 

TemamanLla, Mexico, 45B 
temazcalh, 73, 536 

Teinixco, Hacienda of (Morelos), 134 
Tenamastlia, Jabsco, iiB 
Tenancingu, Tlaxcala, 249—250, 525 
Tenango de Dona, Hidalgo, 437 
Tenango, Hacienda of (Morelos), 135 
Tenextepango Hacienda of (Morelos), 141 
Teniers, David, 643 
Tenochtitlfiji, 74, 79 
UocaUi, 234, 236 
teocentli, ^o 
Teoimque, 240 
teoPatli, 2JI 

Teotihuacin, Bo, 262, 519-521 
Teotihuacin, Valley of, 86 , 

Teoyaomique, jce Teonlique | 

Tepatitlan, Jalisco, 226 
Tepehuaxics Indians, B6j 525 
iePeU, 77, 1 14 
Tepeyac, 237, 251 
Tepic, 260, 301 
feponazUt, 647 
teguesguite, 53 8 
ie^tla, 71, 305 
Tequistlaltecan language, 87 
Terranova, Duke of, 19B 
Terrazas clan, 60, 302, 411, 562 
ierrenas baldias, 124 (defined), 125, 126-129, 142 
Terronea Benitez, 150 
TeUpiango, Hidalgo, 43 B 


Tetillas, Hacienda of (Durango), 130 
Teuhtile, 14 
Texas, 92, SM-fSSi 598 
Texas Company, 506, 605, 6ofi 
Texas, University of, 614 
Texcatl, 233 

Texcoco, 47, 72, 172, 457, 
texocoU, 74 

Texontepec (Tezontepec), Hidalgo, i6q, 436 
Tezcathpaca, 233 

Tezcuco, Tuxcoco (ancient spelling of Texcoco), 
HI 

tez^mUe 635 

Tezoyuca, Morelos, 163 
“The New York Times ” 206, 598, 613 
“The World" (New York), 598, 600, 613, 6is, 
616 

Thomas, Cyrus, cited, 87 

Thompson, David E , 559 

Thompson, Waddy, cited, 193, 252 

Thompson, Wallace, cited, B2, 261-362 

Thompson, William Hale, 46B 

Thomdale, Texas, 564 

iianguis, 74 

tianQUitzlt, 74 

Tibur6n island, 83 

ttenda de raya^ 137 

ticrra calzentcf (terra fria, (terra templada, 112 
'Tterra y Liheftad,'* 142 
Tilden, Samuel Junes, 558 
(thna, 72 
tilmath, 71 
Tina, Felipe, 127 
tinacal, 538, 539 
Tirado, Claudio N , 468-469 
Tirado, Inquisitor, 34 
tithes, 33 121 1B2, 192, t07. 211, 257 
Titian (Tiziano Vecellio), 262 
Tixcancal, Yucatdn, 127 
TlxLla, Ouerrern, 431 
Tizapan. el Alto, JaLisro, 449 
Tizatlin, Tlaxcala, 236, 525 
Tizimbi, Yuctttdn, 127, 270 
tlachiQUe, 529 
(lachtqiAero, 76, 53B-54Q 
TlacOtepec, Puebla, 237 
Tlahuahlo, Durango, 218 
TIahualilo Cotton Company, 60, 563-565 
Tlahuelilpa, Hacienda of (Hidalgo), 159-160 
I Tlajomulco, Jalisco, 282 
tlalcacakuatl, 71 
tlalli, 1 14 

Tlalnepantla, Mexico, 457 
Tlaloc, 233, aj6, 242 
Tlalpam, D F , 390, 637 
ilamar.azgut, 231 
tlauana, 539 

Tlaxcala, City of, 237, 480 
Tlaxcala, See of, 172 
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Tlaxcala, State of, 60, 72, 73, 83, 113, 143, 155, 
i&i, 167, 240, 2B5, 327, 3S0, 37S, 410, 47a, 4S0, 
523-525, 53P-53D. 54° 

Tla^calan i55 

Tlaxcalanton^o, Puebla, 645 
Tlajicallan Republic, 73, in, 235, 530 
Tlajtcallans, 79, 111 
tlaxcaUi, 70 
UaxiUe, 5 zS 

Tolcayuca, Hidalgo, 15&-157 
toldu, 74 

Toledano, Vicente Lombardo, 166, 341, 376, 
3 Bp, 468 

Toledo, Spam, 179 
Tolentmo, Francisco, 444 
Tolteca Ceirent Company, 355 
Toltecs, 72, 76 538, 635 

Toluca, Mexico, 255, 27 S, 453, 455, 457, 45B, 
486, 534 

Toluca, Valley of, 113, 115, izS 219 
tompzatc, 76 
Tonacatecotk, 232 
Tonall, Jalisco, 76 
Tonantzin, 236 

Toor, Frances cited, 257 , 527 
Topt-te, General Fausto, 472 
Toreno, Condc de, 677 
Tones, 147 
Toro, Olivera, 60 

Torquemada, Fr Juan de, cited, 229, 230, 232 

Torquemada, Tomis de, 180 

Torreblanca, Fernando, 475 

Torre Diaz, Alvaro, 473 

Torrent, Jos^ Anastasio, 554 

Torrente, Mariano, (177 

Torredn, Coahuild, 112, 278 423, 566 

Torredn de Caiias, Flaricndii of (Durango) 130 

Torre y Mier, Ignacio de la, 142 

Torres, Adolfn, 399 

Torres, Llena 518 

Torres Hermanos, 130 

Torres, Luis, So, 60 

Torres Ortiz Pedro, 418-419 

tortilla, 70, 71, 76, 542 

tortillera, 76 

Totonacan language, 87 

Totonaco Indians, 259, 525 

Totonopdn, in 

Totonoqui Indians, 236 

Treaty of Cdrdoba, 44, 45 

Trejo y Lerdo de Tejada, Carlos, G60 

Tres Marlas Islands, Bj, 2B1 

Treviilo, General jaemto, 591 

Trevifio, General Jerdnimo, 59 

Trevino, Nicanor, 564 

Tnbv/nal de Hacedurta, 192 

tnbute, 18, zfi, 1 1 5, iflo, 1B2 

“Trigarante,” 289 

Tnnidad, Battle of, 106 


Trowbndge, E D , 684 
Tnichuelo, J M , 469 
Trueba, Donungo S , 455-459 
Tubar Indians, 86 
Tudors, 4 

Tula, Hidalgo, 159, 434, 438 
Tulanungo, Hidalgo, 308, 436, 437 
Tulane University expedition, 239 
tuU, 76 

Tumulty, Joseph P , S8i 
tuna, 74 

Turner, John Kenneth, cited, 13B, 139, 620 
Tuxpan, Jalisco, 239 
Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, 326, 511, 617 
Tuxtepcc, 72, 335 
Tuxhla Chico, Chiapas, 407 
Tuxtla Guti6iTez, Chiapas, 213 
Tweedie, Mrs Alec, cited, 137, 140-141, 624 
Twyman, Consul, 557 
Tynan purple, 72 
Tyrrell, Sir William, 578 
tzacatl, 73 
tzalanpepecktli, 72 
tzalape, 72 
tzapotl, 71 
Tzental dialect, H7 
Tzinlentl, 236 

Tzintzuntzan, Michoacdn, 257, 262 
tzoptlotl, 77 
Tzotzil dialect, 87 

ueuetl, 647 
Ugartc, M , 401 
Ueueteotl, 539 
uip^lh 72 

Ulapan Hacienda of (Hidalgo), 434— 43 5 
Unamuno, Miguel de, 43 
“Union Popular, ’ 278 

United ‘States, contrast with origins of Mexico, 
3 , colonial heritage of, 4-8, Constitution of, 
served as modLl for Mexican constitution, 50, 
representations by Minister of, m behali of, 
Americans arrested in Mexico, 6"' , headed 
for fncndlier relations with Mexico, lofl , com- 
parative security of property in, and Mexico, 
148-149, discussion of Constitution of, for- 
bidden by Holy Office in Mexico, 182, tense 
situation between government of, and 
Mexico’s in January 1927, 278, freedom of 
worship in, contras ted wi th M exico 'a, 281 
pressure for withdrawal of rerognition of Mexi- 
can government by, 28^, forces of, in 1847 
aided by Mexican traitors, zgB , Mexican rail- 
way workers’ organization resembling railway 
Brotherhoods in, 339, comparison of '‘safety 
hrst" devices in Mexico and, 347, Mexican 
textile manufacturers unable to compete with 
manufacturers in, 349 , Mexican printing work 
being sent to, 366, difference m labor’s past 
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opportumtiea in Moaco oad, 375, labor’s 
pow^ relatively Kreater in Meuco tliau in, 
J77, experience of American worker brought 
to Mexico from, 380-381 , similarity oi labor 
poliaes in Menco and m, 3H3, justice In, com- 
pared with justice ID Mexio), 4gg , analogies 
between jurisprudence m, and in Mexioo, 
508, per capita educational apivopnatioD m, 
S2Q, mortality statistics in, contrasted with 
Mexican, 533, 543, 547-S49 r fear of, present 
in Mexico smee Independence, S53“554, 
aggressive policy of, toward Mexico, S54“55b , 
fnendhnesB of, under Seward, SS7 , interven- 
Upmst moves of, 558, economic penetration 
by, 559, finanaal investment of, in Mexico, 
SS9“S6 o» attitude toward Mexico of govern- 
ment of, under Taft, 561-575, under Wilson, 
575—596, under Harding, 597-600, under 
Coolidge, 600-620, women m, 623, position 
of women in, compared with Mexico, 628, 
freedom of thought in Mexico compared with 
same in, 641—642 , greater importance of 
Federal Departments m Mexico than in, 657 
"Universal” strike, 3SS-357 I 

Urbalejo, General Francisco, 319 
Urbina, General, 648 
Urbina, Salvador, 502, 504 
Unreo, Guanajuato, 426 
Urquidi Francisco, 660 

Urquizo, General Francisco, 645 1 

Urrutia, Carlos de, cited, iS, 1B2, 253 I 

Ursua, Dr Antonia, 630 

Ursua, Francisco A , 692 

Uruap&n, Michoacan, 76, 86 

Uruguay, 587 | 

Usumaemta River, 3° 

Uxmal, Hacienda of (Yucatin), 121 

Vadiilo, Basilio, 4413-442, 445, 446 
Valadez Ramirez. Antonio 440, 441, 442 
Valdcspino y Dfaz, Bishop Ignacio, 223, 255, 399 
Valencia Fr , 265 
Valenzuela, Clodoveo, cited, 165 
Valenzuela, Gilberto, 84, 359, 418-419, 421, 
455. 45B. 46°. 658-659 
Valenzuela, I, 454 
Valero, Marques de, 266-267 
Valladolid, Michoacln, 31, 35, 1S7 
Valladolid, See of, Mexico, 183, 186, 193 
Volladoliii, Spam, 174, 175 
VaUe de Bravo, Mexico, 456 
Valle Nacional, 13B-140, 211 
Valle Nacional, Mumcipabty of, Oaxaca, 13Q 
Valverdey Tdllez, Bishop, 225, 255 
Van de Velde, Mr and Mrs Paul, 689 
Van Tyne, Charles Halstead, cited, 147 
Vasco de Qulroga, Bishop, 172 
VascDnceloa, Jos^, Hi, 106, 220, 221, 243, 468, 
S*7-Srg. 5»3. S2fi. 


VAsquez, Cesareo, 629 

Visquez, Franasco Pablo, igi, 197, ipB 

Visquez, Fr Francisco, 217 

V&squez, Genaro, 46B, 653 

Vdsquez G6mez, Franasco, 93, 94, 95 

V6squez, 1 M , 4H4 

Vatican, see Popes 

Vayan, Luciano, 130 

Vega, Albino, 139 

Vega, Fr , 279 

Velasco, 636 

Velasco, Alfonso Luis, 678 
Velasco Juan de L6pez, 678 
I Velasco, Luis de (second of the name, the elev- 
enth viceroy of New Spam), 23 
I Velasco, General Ismael, 465 
Velizquez, Diego Rodrfguez de Silva y, 637 
Velizquez, Ignacio, 683, 684 
Venegas, Francisco Javier, 294 
Vera Cruz al IsLmo Railroad, 154 
Vera Cruz, City of, 22, 47, 4S, 49, 62. 63. 04, pg, 
27B, 290, 291, 306, 310, 319, 320, 316, 340, 364, 
479-4B0, 534, 535, 557, 580-581, 584, 590, 600 
“Vera Cruz massacre,” 56 
, Vera Cruz, Province of, 34, 47 
Vera Cruz, State of, 87, 112, 115, 131, 132, 145, 
151,154,167 237, 240, 3 20, 335, 350, 359, 364, 
385, 473. 479. 480, 4S1, 487, 51S, 54° 
Vera-Estafiol, Jorge, rvteri, 212, 497 
Vera, Fr Fortino Hipdhto, cited, 207 
Vera y Zuna, Archbishop Pedro, 281 
Vtraza, Juan, 476-477 
Vcrdla, Luis P^rez, 678, 6Sa 
Vetancurt, Fr Agustin de, cited, 232, 255 
Vicano, Leona, fto, 631 
Vicente Guerrero, Durango, 150 
Vicenzio, Magistrate, 504 

Viceroy (s) in New Spain powers and functions 
□f, 15-17, honesty of, 21, corruption of, zr- 
22 , only three, born in New World, 23 , 
utterances by, 27 , irregular taxes by, aS, 
little changed in Diaz regime since, 64 
Victoria, Guadalupe, 34, 48-50, 199, 289, 293, 
294 

Victoria, Fr Rodngo, 205 
Vidal, General Carlos, 406—409 
Vidal Roldin y Avila, 401 
"Vida Grafira (Mexico City), 376 
"Vida Moderna ” (Mexico City), 373 
Viernes de Dolores^ 75 

Vigil, Jos6 M , uted, 122, igo iQi. 201, 202, 203, 
205, 206, 2 oB, 209 
mlU (defined), 120, 124, 153 
Villa Alta, Tlaxcala, 523 

Villa, General Francisco, 98, 105, 143, 144, 214, 
310. 311. 312, 313, 361, 432, 484, 490, 492, 
570. 579. 583, 586, 588^-590, 592, 593. 647. 
64B 

Villa de Buentello, G Sofia, ated, 627 
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Villa de Reyes, San Luib Fotoal, 149 
ViUacuauthemoc, Vera Cniz, 617 
ViUalpaudo, Adalberto, 403 
Villa-Maiinque, Viceroy Alvaro Mannque de 
Zufliga, Marqu65 de, 17&-17Q, ifii 
Viliam, Matteo, cUed, 483 
Villanueva, Gabriel, 57 
Villar, GenEu-al Lauro, 304 

Villareal, Antonio, 321, 427 1 

Villareal, General, 304 

VillarrocI, Hipdlito, cited, 21, 26, 116, 117, ago 
ViUascfior, M F , 430 1 

Villaieftor, Roberto, 6S4 
Villatoro, Gustavo, 660 

Villavicenqio, Fr Diego Ricardo, cited, 238 
ViUistas (followers of Frannsco Villa — rce fl/jo, 
“Conventionists"), 105-106, 312-313, 317, 
3ih 5B8, 592, 653 

Virgeti de la Asunci6n de Malacatepec Church 
of (Milpa Alta, D F ), 241-242 ^ 

Virgin of Covadonga, 195, 356 
Virgin of Guadalupe, 31, 1 85, 222, 224, 225, 
2j7, Z47, 251, 25s, 256, 2B1, 306, 651 
Virgin of Jampolol, 249 
Virgin of the Angels, 237, 254 
Virgin of the Remedies, 185, 237, 246-247 
Virginia, 4, 6 
Virginia f 'barter, 4 
Vtstlador General, r6, 17 

Vizarrdn y Egurarreta, Archbishop Juan Antonio 
dc, I Hi 

Vizcaino, Captain, 407 
Vizcaya, Pra'ance of, ii 
Volstead Act 14B 

Voltaire, Francois Mane Arouet de, 267 
Waicunan language, 87 

Walcleck, Jean Frederic Maximilian de, cited 
268, 3D0 

Walling, William English, 678 
Wdhh, Da\id, I , 614 

Ward, n G, 554, cited, 34, 191, 192, 193, 194, 

a 44-245 

Warren, Charles Beecher, 600, 60 B 

War of the Cartas, 121—122, izg 

War of Independence (Mexican), 103, up, 129. 

1B4-189 19a, 2B9-294, 3IZ 
War of the Reform, 5-2-53. 122-123, 129, 204- 
207, 30°, 3IZ 

Waslungton, D C , 106, 547-548. 554 

Washington, George, 7, bij 

“Washington News,'’ 603 

“Washington Post,” 603 

Waterman, Thomas Talbot, cited, 114, 6 Bo 

Webster, Daniel, 556 

Weslaco, Texas, 598 

West, Rebecca, ated, G26 

Wheeler, Burton K , 612 
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